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an  erudition  almost. without  Bounds,  informed  and  elevated 
by  the  spirit  of  a?  philosophy  every  way  worthy  of  it.  These 
are  acquisitions  to  our  langaage  that  deserve,  in  point  of  use- 
fulness, to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  versions  of  Bockh's 
"  Publir  Economy  of  Athens,"  and  of  Miiller's  "  Dorian?," 
bcth  of  which  have  been  given  to  the  English  world  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years-  The  works  under  review  are, 
indeed,  a  necessary  supplement  to  those  admirable  disquisi- 
tions, and  can  be  studied  with  perfect  advantage  only  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  We  do  not  think  we  hazard  much  in  say- 
ing, tliat  whoever  is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  Bockh's 
masterly  view  (so  far  as  it  goes)  of  the  principles  of  Athenian 
government  and  administration,  has  yet  to  learn  his  elements 
as  a  student  of  history  in  one  of  its  most  interesting  branches. 
It  is  a  work  deserving,  in  Our  opinion,  to  be  adopted  as  a 
text-book  in  our  public  scl^ls  and  colleges,  instead  of  those 
handed  down  from  an  age  far  less  accurately  informed  in 
such  things  than  the  present.  Miiller's  Dorians,  though  en- 
titled to  high  praise,  is  not,  certainly,  a  monument  of  such 
patient  and  profound  research,  nor  so  full  of  new  matter  upon 
an  old  subject,  as  the  masterpiece  just  mentioned  of  his  learn- 
ed master.  But  those  two  works,  combined  with  the  "  Histo- 
rical Antiquities"  of  Professor  Wachsmuih,  and  the  invaluable 
manual  of  Mr.  Hermann,  will  be  found,  by  aphilosophic  reader, 
to  throw  more  lidit  uj)on  the  genius,  constitutions,  and  histo- 
ry of  the  two  ruling  Greek  races,  than  all  that  has  ever  been 
written  about  them  in  the  English  language,  from  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  up  to  the  present  moment.  Nor  is  it 
only  that  they  give  us  more,  but  that  they  give  us  better  light 
upon  these  subjects — it  is  not  merely  that  we  are  enabled 
to  see  farther  into  them,  but  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  more 
clearly  ihrm  we  ever  did  before.  Objects  hitherto  surrounded 
with  a  false  glare,  or  distorted  by  a  troubled  medium, are  now 
exhibited  in  their  natural  shape  and  color,  not  to  puzzle  the 
curious  as  anomalies  and  non-descripts,  but  to  instruct  our 
reason,  and  to  guide  our  conduct,  by  confirming  the  experi- 
ence of  statesmen,  and  completing  the  inductions  of  philoso- 
phers. Wliatever,  for  example,  may  be  in  some  respects  the 
merit  of  Barthelcmy,  they  whose  ideas  of  Greek  history  and 
government  have  been  formed  upon  the  views  presented  in 
tne  **  Travels  of  Anacharsis,"  have  much  to  i/nlearn,  before 
they  can  begin  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  better  teachers ;  and 
perhaps  the  first  step  towards  real  improvement  in  such  stu- 
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dies,  would  be  the  purging  of  our  libraries  vrith  the  salutary 
sternness  of  the  curate  and  master  Nicholas. 

The  two  volumes  of  which  a  translation  is  now  offered  to 
the  public,  form  (we  are  told  in  the  translator's  preface)  the 
^rst  part  of  Professor  Wachsmuth's  treatise  on  Grecian  Anti- 
quities, of  which  we  are  promised  the  second  in  two  addition- 
al volumes  as  soon  sis  the  translation  is  completed-  This 
work  has,  it  seems,  already  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  classic 
in  Germany.  Professor  Hermann,  in  Aw  preface,  speaJcs  of 
it  in  that  light,  and  thus  explains  the  relation  which  his  own 
labors  bear  to  it : 

"  Hence  naturally  follows  the  relation  this  attempt  bears  to  the 
great  classical  work  on  the  same  subject,  the  "  Hellenic  Antiqui- 
ties" of  Wachsmuth.  The  present  treatise  so  far  entirely  agrees 
with  that  work,  in  the  main  design  of  combining,  in  one  regularly 
connected  series,  all  the  results  of  previous  antiquarian  research, 
though  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  institute  any  farther  comparison 
between  the  two  works.  If  considered  merely  as  a  clue  through 
those  researches,  this  work  may  escape  the  charge  of  being  super- 
fluous, but  must  also,  in  that  case,  disclaim  the  merit  of  the  original 
disquisitions  and  reflections  by  which  the  above  mentioned  highly 
gifted  and  deeply  learned  inquirer  has  rendered  his  work  so  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  and  of  the  high  finish  he  has  also  imparted  to  its 
details.  Only  a  few  points  have  been  treated  more  at  length  than 
bjr  Wachsmuth,  the  author's  object  having,  in  general,  been  to  fur- 
nish an  introduction  to  that  author's  elaborate  work.  The  careful 
examiner,  however,  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  he  is  no  where  de- 
pendant upon  Wachsmuth,  and  that  his  materials  and  manner  of 
treating  them  are  derived  from  a  diligent  study  of  the  original ; 
still,  his  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  with- 
out whose  previous  labors  an  undertaking  like  the  present  would 
have  been  nsaurally  impossible.  The  author's  object  has  been  two- 
fold :  to  give  the  philological  public  a  comprehensive  8u^^'ey  of  the 
political  institutions  and  internal  history  of  the  leading  nations  of 
ancient  Greece,  so  far  as  existing  antiquarian  remains  and  the 
most  approved  modem  investigations  have  rendered  our  knowledge 
of  them  certain;  and  at  the  same  dme,  to  supply  the  want  of  a  satis- 
factory abstract  of  a  study  so  generally  interesting  to  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age." — pp.  vii.,  viii. 

He  then  proceeds  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his  plan. 
It  is  to  frame  a  compendium  or  text-book  of  the  science,  com- 
prehending, at  once,  all  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
in  what  he  well  describes  as  the  "  gigantic  progress  it  has 
made  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,"  and  the  lead- 
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ing  authorities  that  support  or  illustrate  them.  The  work, 
accordingly,  consists  of  three  separate  parts — the  text — the 
authorities — and  the  bibliographical  information  contained 
in  the  notes.     He  goes  on  to  say,  that 

**  He  has  endeavored  so  to  frame  the  text,  as  the  heart  and  ker- 
nel of  the  subject,  that  it  may  form  of  itself  a  connected  whole,  and 
be  read  at  pleasure  without  the  notes ;  whether  the  reader,  etc. 
He  hopes  that  the  labor  he  has  bestowed  on  the  attainment  of  clear- 
ness and  pregnant  brevity  will  not  pass  entirely  unnoticed ;  though 
he  is  conscious  of  having  rarely  satisfied  himself  in  this  particular. 
However  this  may  be,  he  has  treated  tlie  whole  subject  in  a  com- 
pendious manner,  and  has  himself  throughout  regarded  the  text, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  regarded  and  judged  of  by  others,  as  the  prin- 
cipal parts  to  which  the  notes  are  merely  supplemental 

From  the  absurd  affectation  of  making  a  display  of  extensive  read- 
ing, he  is  as  free,  as  from  the  anxiety  to  quote  nothing  unless  from 
actual  perusal ;  and  will  confidently  leave  the  discerning  critic  to 
determine  how  much  he  has  read  and  to  what  purpose.  Had 
Wachsmuth  decidedly  followed  up  from  the  first  such  a  plan  of  re- 
ference as  he  appears  to  have  conceived  in  the  course  of  his  work, 
the  author  would  perhaps  have  modestly  kept  back  his  mite ; 
though  he  believes  that  the  correct  bibliographical  information  this 
work  contains,  may  of  itself  prove  serviceable  to  many.  For  its 
general  accuracy  lie  thinks  he  may  vouch,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
quotations,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  a  work  of  such  endless  labor. 
He  might  indeed  have  spared  himself  a  part  of  this  labor  by  cur- 
tailing the  extracts,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  would  have 
been  to  the  advantage  of  a  majority  of  his  readers.  For  the  intro- 
duction of  confirmatory  passages  from  the  original  texts,  he  reckons 
on  the  thanks  of  all  who,  feeling  v^'ith  himself  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tual perusal,  together  with  personal  and  connected  examination  of 
the  sources  of  information,  cannot  obtain  access  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them." — pp.  ix.,  x. 

This  is,  so  far  as  regards  Professor  Hermann  himself,  all 
very  proper  and  all  very  true.  We  happen,  by  having  re- 
peatedly within  a  few  years  past  travelled  over  the  same 
ground,  to  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  situation  to  pronounce 
with  some  confidence  upon  his  diUgence  and  discnmination, 
in  the  search  after  the  original  authorities  on  which  he  has 
had  occasion  to  rely.  His  inquiries  have  been  thorough,  and 
his  examination  of  the  texts  is  as  critical,  as  his  application 
of  them  to  the  elucidation  of  the  various  points  of  his  subject 
is,  almost  witiiout  exception,  apposite  and  satisfactoxy.  To 
a  scholar  who  may  not  have  access  to  a  very  gpod  Iibraxyi 
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this  manual  will  be  above  all  price  for  that  reason  alone  ;  al- 
though, as  these  quotations  are  none  of  them  translated,  the 
use  of  them  is,  of  course,  denied  to  the  mere  general  reader. 
For  him,  however,  the  author  has  prepared  in  his  text  a  body 
of  doctrine  and  history,  so  clearly  and  systematically,  and 
yet  so  succinctly  brought  out,  that  he  will  find  himself  com- 
pensated in  it  for  the  privation  just  mentioned,  by  a  most  am- 
ple and  valuable  store  of  materials  and  suggestions  for  origi- 
nal speculation.  That  this  work  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of 
Wachsmutb's,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  very  material  degree  in- 
debted to  or  dependant  upon  it,  will  be  obvious  to  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  them.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  notes,  whicn  are  a  clear  accession  to  the  facilities  hitherto 
furnished  to  scholars  on  this  interesting  subject,  his  text 
breathes  a  free  and  original  spirit,  and  Mr.  Hermann,  if  he 
really  thinks  as  humbly  of  himself  and  his  work  as  he  pro-^ 
fesses  to  do,  will  be  surprised  to  hear  our  deliberate  declara- 
tion, that  were  we  asked  whether  of  the  two  we  would  more 
willingly  have  dispensed  with,  we  should  hesitate  long  be- 
fore we  named  his.  The  use  he  has  made  of  Aristotle's  Poli- 
tics, so  indispensable  to  any  thing  like  a  comprehensive  in- 
sight into  these  matters,  or  a  correct  judgment  upon  them, 
would  alone  have  recommended  him  to  our  most  favorable 
consideration. 

Not  that  we  mean,  or  would  wish  to  disparage  the  great 
work  of  Professor  Wachsmuth,  for  which  it  is  surely  an 
honor  above  the  reach  of  detraction,  that  it  has  obtained  so 
high  a  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  Germany.  Yet 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  say  in  all  candor,  that,  for  our  hum- 
ble selves,  we  have  not  been  so  much  struck  with  the  abso- 
lute novelty  of  the  views  presented  in  this  first  part  of  the 
"  Historical  Antiquities,"  as  by  their  general  correctness,  the 
learning  equally  exact  and  extensive  with  which  they  are  en- 
forced and  illustrated,  and  above  all,  the  lucid  and  instructive 
order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  That  the  author  is  one 
who  thinks  for  himself,  that  his  research  is  indefatigable,  and 
his  criticism  acute  and  distinguishing  to  a  fault,  cannot  be 
disputed ;  but  we  think  we  discover  in  him  an  overweening 
ambition  of  originality,  even  in  matters  wjiere  it  can  be  dis- 
played only  in  paradox  or  error,*  and  that  he  is  not  suflGi- 

*  We  think  an  instance  of  this  straining  afler  novelty  is  to  be  found  in  the  stress 
be  lays  on  certain  figuratiTe  uses  of  the  word  tOvotf  y.  I.  p.  344.  While  on  the 
•objea  of  woidt,  the  sense  ascribed  to  Irifttm  (▼.  II.  p.  563,  Append.)  of  an  "  aiUU 
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ciently  sensible  of  the  obligations  he  owes  his  predecessors, 
by  whose  labors  he  has  not  the  less  profited  because  he  occa- 
sionally disputes  their  conclusions,  and  always  refuses  to  bow 
to  their  authority.*  Yet  there  are  several  points  on  which,  if 
he  has  not  been  the  first  to  utter,  he  has  at  least  expressed 
with  greater  distinctness  and  precision  than  any  pther  writer, 
what  seem  to  us  important  truths.  Under  this  head  we  may 
cite,  in  general,  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  At- 
tic tribes  and  other  divisions  of  the  people,  and  his  clear  per- 
ception of  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  of  race  in  all  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  history — though  even  he  has  not  seen, 
or  at  least  said,  all  that  must  be  adverted  to  and  weighed,  be- 
fore the  example  of  Greek  democracy  can  be  used  to  any 
practical  purpose,  either  by  the  enemies  or  the  partisans  of 
that  sort  of  polity.  So,  his  character  of  Aristophanes  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  the  nearest  approximation  we  have  as  yet 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  (we  have  not  seen  Siivem) 
to  a  just  estimate  of  that  great  man,  most  injuriously  repre- 
sented, even  by  his  professed  admirers,  as  a  vastly  witty  but 
somewhat  extravagant  buffbon.t  His  work  embraces  both 
the  Doric  and  Ionic  races,  tracing  succincdy,  thouo^h  with 
great  clearness,  and  epoch  by  epoch,  the  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal peoples  of  those  races,  whose  constitutions  he  at  the 
same  time  examines  and  develops.  Some  of  these  historical 
summaries  (e.  g.  in  regard  to  the  character  and  efiects  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  v.  II.  pp.  189, 190.  and  pp.  344.  sq.)  are 
admirable  for  condensation  and  comprehensiveness.  In  this 
first  part,  they  begin  with  the  heroic  age,  of  which  a  very  in- 
structive account  is  given,  and  end  witn  the  overthrow  of  the 
(so  called)  liberties  of  Greece  by  Philip  and  Alexander.  But 
as  it  is  our  purpose  to  confine  our  remarks  in  this  paper  prin- 
cipally to  tne  character  and  history  of  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy, we  shall  barely  refer  our  readers  to  what  is  said,  in 
the  first  volume,  at  much  length,  of  the  Pelasei,  of  the  emi- 
grations, the  genius,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Dorian  and 

democralic"  combination,  is  of  coarse  meant  to  be  confined  to  the  popular  use  of 
that  day  at  Aihens.  Else,  it  would  not  bear  examination.  It  means  a  political 
club  or  union  of  any  sort,  and  was,  under  olif^archiet  or  despotisms,  odious  as  a 
badge  or  means  of  democratic  purposes.  They  were  resorted  to  against  the  De- 
cemvirs at  Rome.  Dionys.  XL  22.  Augustus  suppressed  them,  as  Louis  Phi- 
lippe has  done.  Dio  Cass.  1.  52.  c.  36.  and  see  Anstot  Pol.  cited  infra.  Isocrat. 
ad  Demon. 

•  Schlosser  Gesehichte  der  Alten  Welt,  II  Th.  1  Abtb.  U4.,  reminds  Wach- 
■muth  that,  as  to  Roman  Historj,  he  stands  upon  Niebuhr's  tbouUlen. 

t  Mitchell,  and  eren  Sehlegel,  are  in  gone  6»gn%  obmawos  to  thw  « 
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Lmian  families,  and  of  the  early  consdtatioQ  of  Greek  society 
in  general — all  entirely  worthy  of  their  profoond  attention. 
The  rest  of  this  volume  is  taken  np  with  the  legislation  of 
Solon  and  Clisdienes.  The  second  contains  the  internal  his- 
tory of  all  the  Greek  states,  (including  an  analysis  of  their 
constitutions,)  fiom  the  time  of  the  Peraan  war  until  the  Ma- 
cedonian conquest  was  completed  by  Antipaler. 

Were  we  to  find  any  fiimt  with  ^  manner  in  which  the 
subject  of  these  excellent  works  has  Been  treated  in  them,  we 
should  object  to  the  dogmatical  Xooe  of  their  dissent  from  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  in 
reference,  especially,  to  matters  of  contemporary  history,  and 
of  a  strictly  practical  character.  Thus,  for  i  nstance,  speaking 
of  the  internal  decay  and  fall  of  Sparta,  Professor  Hennann 
says,  '*  it  is  so  &r  from  being  true,  that  this  decay  was  owing, 
as  Aristotle  and  others  have  stated,  to  the  loss  of  her  foreign 
influence,  that  it  was  rather,  at  once,  the  secret  attendant  on 
the  growth  of  her  greatness,  and  the  prime  cause  of  its  de- 
cline." Now,  even  had  Aristotle  amrmed  what  is  thus  so 
roundly  imputed  to  him,  it  would  be,  in  the  last  degree,  ha- 
zardous for  a  nK)dem  writer,  especially  a  mere  sclxdastic 
one,  to  set  up  his  own  speculative  opinions,  or  those  of  any 
body  else,  against  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  deepest,  if  not 
the  deepest,  political  thinker  of  any  age,  living  almost  in  the 
midst  of  the  events  and  the  persons  of  which  be  speaks.  In 
point  of  feet,  however,  Aristotle,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  says  no  such  thing.  The  jjassage  vouched  by  our 
author,*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  but  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,t  which  contains  a  most  masterly  view  of  the  whole 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work, 
he  exposes,  in  the  clearest  manner,  the  vices  and  defects  in- 
herent in  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  that  necessarily  produced, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  the  evil  consequences  then  visible  to  all. 
Similar  mstances  might  be  cited  from  the  "  HL«torical  Anti- 
quities" of  Mr.  Wachsmuth.  Now,  we  by  no  means  object 
to  the  largest  freedom  of  criticism,  in  things  as  to  which  we 
have  very  nearly  the  same  means  of  coming  to  a  safe  conclu- 
sion as  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Many  of  these  writers,  be- 
sides, are  contradicted  by  others,  or  are  worthy  of  no  great 
confidence  in  themselves.  But  nothing  is  so  hard  to  learn 
from  books,  as  what  is,  in  practice,  the  real  character  of  a 

•  AriA.  PoL  n.  6L  f  Ibid,  c  9. 
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government,  or  what  secret  causes  modify  or  disturb  its  ac- 
tion and  influence.  It  is  the  .yjinV,  not  tne  letter,  that  is  to 
be  discerned  here,  and  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned.  It 
is  matter  of  tact^  sagacity,  or  what  is  called,  emphatically, 
judgme?iL  The  opinion  of  one  such  writer  as  Aristotle,  is 
worth,  on  such  a  subject,  a  whole  library  of  sophisters  and 
rhetoricians,  or  pedants  and  compilers,  of  any,  but  especially 
of  a  later  age.  Indeed,  we  have  here  touched  upon  the  only 
weak  point  of  the  German  writers  of  the  class  in  question,  and 
the  one  in  which  they  appear  to  the  greatest  disadvantage,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  classical  times  of  antiquity. 
These  latter  had,  almost  universally,  a  pjractical  knowledge 
of  human  affairs,  acquired  in  the  camp,  in  the  forum,  by  fo- 
reign travel,  and  diversified  experience,  superadded  to  their 
accomplishments  as  scholars  and  philosophers.  The  former, 
on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  mere  pro- 
fessors, and,  of  all  professors,  perhaps  the  least  versed,  by 
any  personal  observation,  in  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  as 
they  aie  conducted  by  captains  and  politicians.  With  all 
the  disadvantages,  however,  of  such  a  position,  every  compe- 
tent critic  must,  in  general,  be  struck  with  surprise  at  the  sa- 
gacity and  soundness  of  their  judgments  in  political  history, 
not  less  than  at  their  unrivalled  industry  in  collecting,  and 
skill  in  sifting  and  preparing,  the  evidence.  Wc  do  not,  there- 
fore, by  any  means,  wish  to  be  understood,  in  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made,  as  entertaining,  in  regard  to  these  admi- 
rable writers,  the  opinion  which  a  brilliant  and  eloquent, 
but  "  presumptuous  and  superficial"  writer,*  has  not  scru- 
pled to  pronounce  on  all  such  undertakings  of  philologists, 
whose  pretensions  to  write,  or  even  to  understandf  the  history 
of  nations,  he  treats  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  This  sneer,  un- 
becoming as  applied  to  Berkley,  for  whom  it  was  probably 
meant,  were  sheer  impertinence,  addressed  by  the  author  of 
the  "Letter  on  the  Study  of  History,"  to  that  class  of  writers 
in  the  Germany  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  no  injurious  de- 
traction from  their  unquestionable  merits,  to  affirm,  that  how- 
ever admirable  be  the  use  they  have  madeof  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity, there  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  society,  in  the 
various  shapes  and  phases  it  has  passed  through,  which  the 
ancient  writers  have  dealt  with  in  a  manner  hitherto  unrival- 
led by  the  moderns — Burke,  himself,  not  excepted,  much 

*  BoUngbroke;  the  qiitheti  in  inverted  commu  we  adopt  ftom  Burin. 
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less  Machiavelli  and  Moatesquieu — and  which  it  is  difficult 
even  to  appreciate  without  a  considerable  experience  in  pub- 
lic affiurs. 

This  remark  leads  us,  naturally,  to  speak  of  the  attention 
which  has  of  late  years  been  awakened  in  Europe,  to  such 
inquiries  as  those  contained  in  the  works  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  history,  and  especially  the  political  history  of 
antiquity,  is  become  a  subject  of  imiversal  and  deep  inte- 
rest among  educated  people.  Undoubtedly  the  wonderful 
ability — so  very  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  known 
in  modern  Uterature  till  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
— with  which  such  subjects  have  been  treated  by  some  of 
our  contemporaries,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  these  studies.  But  that  is  by  no  means  the  only, 
nor,  in  our  opinion,  even  the  principal  cause.  The  true  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  is  to  be  sought  tor  in  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  character  of  the  eventful  period  in  which  we  live. 
The  first  French  revolution  (if  it  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  per- 
fect tense  as  something  past  and  gone)  formed  a  new  and 
migh^  era  in  poUtical  science,  if  science  it  deserves  to  be 
called.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world, 
perhaps  of  the  world  modem  or  ancient,  the  Past  was  for- 
mally renounced  in  the  legislation  of  a  whole  people,  and  a 
government  attempted  to  be  built  up  on  purely  speculative 
principles.  This  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  that  event,  and 
what  makes  it  so  very  important  in  the  study  of  civil  society. 
Both  the  English  revolution  and  our  own  bad  been,  in  fact, 
like  all  previous  ones,  circumscribed  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  historical  and  hereditary  right.  A  few  general  phrases 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  whole  controversy,  firom  1765  to  1776,  was  diplo- 
nuuicf  as  German  critics  term  it, — it  turned,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  mimiments  and  monuments  of  the  past.  We  claim- 
ed, and  earnestly  insisted  that  we  claimed,  nothing  new — 
we  asked  only  for  what  we  were  ready  to  prove  was  ours  by 
a  title  of  record,  confirmed  by  a  possession  of  at  least  five 
hundred  years.  What  we  resisted  we  stigmatized  as  change ; 
and  the  pretensions  of  the  throne  were  doubly  odious  as  in- 
novation and  as  tyranny.  Nolumtis  mtUare  leges  httcusqm  usita^ 
tas  was  our  war-cry,  as  it  had  been  the  watch-word  of  those 
sturdy  baurons  of  old  at  Merton.  We  fought  for  our  "  birth- 
right," as  it  was  proudly  called,*  the  peculiar  and  undoubted 

*  Jos  ezimium  nostra  etvitatis.— Oic. 
NO.  xm. — VOL.  vn.  2 
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privileges  of  cur  race — that  family  inheritance  secured  and 
settled  upon  it  at  Runnymede — and  when  we  came  to  write 
our  constitution,  we  had  nothing  to  do,  and  did  nothing,  but 
transcribe  magna  charta,  with  the  petition  of  right,  and  the 
bill  of  rights.  But  far  other  were  tne  views  of  3ie  constitu- 
ent assembly  in  1789.  They  were  not  for  doing  their 
work  by  halves — nothing  less  seemed  required  at  the  hands 
of  such  master  architects,  than  to  pull  down  the  whole  polity 
of  France,  and  build  it  up  again  on  the  principles  of  Montes- 
quieu. They  never  once  thought  of  the  materials  or  the 
Sound ;  they  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar,  and 
ey  were  to  rear  up  a  city  and  a  tower  whose  top  should 
reach  to  heaven,  ana  whose  foundations  should  be  as  immo- 
vable as  the  earth.  Their  ill-contrived  and  incongruous  fa- 
bric, which,  as  every  body  knows,  led  only  to  confusion,  not 
of  tongues,  but  of  ideas  and  principles,  tumbled  about  their 
ears  as  soon  as  it  was  put  up,  and  a  convention  was  called 
to  reconstruct  a  dilapidated  society.  This  they  proceeded 
to  do  with  as  much  confidence  as  their  predecessors,  but,  of 
course,  according  to  their  own  system,  or,  rather,  that  of  their 
master,  Jean  Jacques.  The  rest  is  too  well  known  to  need 
mentioning ;  but  what  may  be  worth  a  remark  is,  that  up  to 
that  moment,  modem  Europe  had  little  or  no  experience  in 
the  matter  of  government.  Let  us  dwell  a  few  moments 
upon  this  topic. 

The  feodal  constitution,  which  was  established  under  the 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  and  soon  spread  over  almost  all 
Christendom,  bound  up  the  universal  body-politic  in  the  com- 

?lex  and  artificial  relations  of  a  mere  territorial  dependence, 
livil  society  became  an  aggregate  of  fiefs  or  estates  in  land, 
and  the  law  of  tenures  was  its  only  public  law.  With  this 
singular  external  structure  were  complicated  the  conse- 
quences of  a  conquest,  the  relation  of  a  superior  and  an  infe- 
rior race,  of  lord  and  villein.  All  the  mighty  elements  of 
popular  commotion  were  completely  smoSiered  up — they 
lay,  with  the  people  themselves,  more  deeply  buried  than  the 
fiiant  in  the  table  on  whom  Jove  threw  iEtna — where  his 
uiroes  might  still  sometimes  shake  the  earth,  and  his  rage 
find  a  vent  in  the  fires  of  the  volcano.  There  was,  in  truth, 
no  people — there  were  villeins  regardant,  and  villeins  in 
ffrosB — serfs  attached  to  the  soil  of  the  manor,  and  burghers 
broken  up  into  guilds,  and  intrenched  behind  the  wafis  of 
towns.    Bat  the  masses,  every  where  divided,  inert  and  en- 
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slaved,  counted  for  nothing.  There  was  no  social  union,  no 
country  to  serve,  no  goviemment  to  obey.  Instead  of  a  sove- 
reign, there  was  a  suzerain  ;  instead  of  laws,  there  were  pacts 
and  treaties ;  instead  of  constitutions,  there  were  charters ;  in- 
stead of  courts  of  justice,  there  were  peers  in  armor,  and 
wager  of  batde. 

The  condition  of  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  illustrates 
most  strikingly  the  tendency  of  the  feudal  spirit  to  pervade 
every  interest  and  institution,  and  to  keep  them  all  separate 
and  in  conflict  The  States  General,  controlled  by  the  pro- 
vincial states,  the  provincial  states  **  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined" by  the  municipal  governments  of  the  great  towns,  the 
towns  themselves  full  of  inferior  corporations  or  guilds,  ani- 
mated by  an  esprit  de  carps  of  their  own,  submitting  with  re- 
luctance to  any  general  authority,  and  combining  with  diffi- 
culty in  the  pursuit  of  any  common  object.  In  short,  the 
centralization  complained  of  now-a-days  in  France,  is  a 
blessing  of  later  times.  When,  after  centuries  of  anarchy, 
the  kings  contrived  to  reduce  so  many  independent  and  re- 
fractory authorities  to  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to  establish 
something  like  the  order  and  unity  of  a  well-constituted  so- 
ciety, the  vestiges  of  this  original  state  of  things  continued,  for 
a  long  time,  plainly  impressed  upon  all  governments,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  feud  survived  even  the  despotic  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu. The  political  history  of  Europe,  for  eight  centuries  to- 
gether, is,  accordingly,  most  remarkable  for  its  uniformity. 
The  same  ideas,  the  same  maxims,  the  same  conduct,  every 
where ;  and  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  called  either  popular 
or  revolutionary  any  where.  An  occasional  Jacquerie^  the 
perpetual  hostilities  between  the  cities  and  the  neighboring 
barons,  disputed  successions,  the  crusades  of  all  sorts  against 
Mahometan  or  Christian  miscreants^  and  even  the  civu  and 
religious  wars  that  grew  out  of  the  Reformation,  constitute, 
really,  no  exception  to  the  truth  of  our  remark.  They  all 
had  reference  to  existing  institutions,  and  were  addressed 
only  to  modify  and  improve  them — none  of  them  attacked 
the  principle  of  prescription,  or  proclaimed  original,  inaliena- 
ble, unalterable  rights.  The  anabaptists  in  Germany,  and 
the  levellers  in  England,  if  they  were  not  too  contemptible  in 
numbers  and  character  to  deserve  notice  in  a  general  view  of 
the  progress  of  mankind,  were,  indeed,  a  sort  of  exception; 
but,  surely,  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule,  for  all  parties 
agreed,  at  least,  in  disavowing  and  detesting  them  and  their 
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ravings,  as  inconsistent  alike  with  sound  principles  and  with 
social  order ;  not  to  mention  that  these  maniacs  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  given  the  dignity  of  a  metaphysical  system 
to  their  coarse  fanaticism. 

When  French  society  had  at  length  completely  outgrown  this 
artificial  and  forced  system,  and  some,  and  even  a  very  consi- 
derable change,  was  become  unavoidable,  it  so  happened,  from 
a  great  variety  of  causes,  that  all  the  mighty  agents  of  con- 
vulsion and  decomposition  were  let  loose  at  once,  and  swept 
in  a  moment  every  thing  ancient  or  estabUshed  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Then,  for  the  jim  time,  the  philosophers  of 
modern  Europe  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessmg  one  of  those 
experiments  m  political  cnemislry  which  were  continually 
occurring  in  the  last  days  of  Greece,  as  in  a  laboratory  set 
apart  for  them.  Thej  saw  society  resolved  into  its  elements, 
and  these  elements,  like  atoms  in  the  void  of  Epicurus,  dis- 
engaged, seeking,  according  to  their  affinities,  new  combina- 
tions, or  too  refractory  to  be  reduced  into  any.  They  had 
opened  the  gates  of  Chaos,  which,  to  shut,  excelled  their 
power,  and, 

Before  their  evoa  id  s\|dden  view  appeared 

The  secretB  of  the  hoary  deep,  a  dark 

Dlimitable  ocean  without  bound, 

Without  dimension ;  where  length,  breadth,  and  height, 

And  time  and  place,  were  lost. 

None  of  the  Lycurguses  of  1789  had  the  least  idea  of  what 
was  to  ensue,  and  even  when  they  dispersed  in  1791,  after 
so  many  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth,  of  some  great 
trouble  at  hand,  and  when  the  wisest  of  them  had  been 
brought  to  doubt  the  absolute  perfection  of  their  own  work, 
they  did  not  yet  dream  of  the  scenes  of  1792,  and  still  less  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  To  the  genius  of  Burke  alone,  of  those 
living  men,  the  impending  horrors  were,  from  the  first,  re- 
vealed in  all  tlicir  gic^antic  shapes  and  dimensions  of  wo  and 
wickedness,  and  nothing  is  belter  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  an  idea  of  his  immense  superiority  as  a  profound  poli- 
tical thinker  over  all  his  contemponuies,  than  the  famiharity 
with  which  he  treats,  in  anticipation,  an  event  so  entirely  new 
and  anomalous  in  the  history  of  modern  nations.  Where 
was  he  to  seek  in  that  history  for  the  archetvpe  of  the  Jaco- 
bin ?  What  was  there  in  the  doings  of  Tell  or  Rienzi,  or  of 
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Artevelt  and  Massanielloy  of  P^m  and  Yane,  to  suggest  the 
most  distant  idea  of  that  exterminating  fanaticism  which  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  conceited  and  reckless  sophisters,  the 
Robespierres  and  the  St.  Justs,  who  undertook  to  reconstitute 
French  society  upon  metaphysical  principles,  and  to  regene- 
rate the  nations  by  a  baptism  of  blood  f 

But  what  was  then  new  and  anomalous  in  Europe,  is  now 
becoming  apace  its  settled  opinion  and  its  fundamental  law. 
Every  body  that  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  must  ad- 
mit that  democracy  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  modem  na- 
tions. M-  de  Tocqueville  is  no  discoverer — he  has  only 
uttered  what  all  have  long  felt  and  thought.  Paris  is  the 
capital  of  the  democratic,  no  less  than  of  the  polite  world ; 
as  much  so  and  more  than  Athens  ever  was.  The  forms  of 
royalty  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  kept  up,  but  there  is  no  reve- 
rence left  for  them.  The  Uttle  pageantry  that  still  adorns 
the  court,  the  hierarchy  of  the  state,  the  magnificent  equipage 
of  its  powers  civil  and  miUtary,  are  only  what  French  taste 
requires  as  decorous  and  befitting  the  circumstances.  Abso- 
lute equality  before  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  equality  in  every 
thing,  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  times ;  and  a 
theory  of  human  rights  and  social  powers,  far  more  levelling 
than  was  ever  known  in  Greece,  has  established  itself  in  the 
laws  of  the  state  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  people.  The 
same  causes  are  producing  the  same  tendencies  every  where, 
and  whatever  shape  the  universal  democracy  that  is  ap- 
proaching may  ultimately  take,  whether  the  republican  or 
the  monarchical,  (for  that  is  the  great  problem  of  society,  and 
our  recent  experience  is  far  from  encouraging,)  nothing  seems 
to  us  surer,  than  that  all  institutions,  bottomed  upon  distinc- 
tions of  race  or  caste,  will  sooner  or  later,  peaceably  or  by 
violence,  fall  before  the  process  of  commerce  and  opinion. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  with  this  conviction  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  people  should  look  with  more  cu- 
riosity than  formerly,  into  the  history  of  states  which  ^w  up 
under  circumstances,  and  assumed  forms  so  totally  different, 
from  those  of  feudal  Europe.  It  so  happens,  too,  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  so-called  democracy  of  Athens  has  perpetu- 
ated its  principles  and  its  glory,  is  by  far  the  most  perfect 
instrument  of  human  thought  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  people, 
and  has  been  embalmed  in  eloquence  and  poetry  entirely 
worthy  of  its  ovm  perfections.  But  these  attractions,  great 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  are  but  subordinate  to  others  more 
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immediately  connected  with  the  subject  we  are  discussing. 
Heeren,  after  Heyne,  has  more  than  once  adverted  to  the 
vast  and  diversified  pohtical  experience  of  the  Greeks.  Sy- 
racuse, for  instance,  presents  in  its  history  alone,  a  complete 
compendium  of  governments,  having  passed  through  a  greater 
number  of  revolutions,  from  one  form  of  polity  to  another, 
through  almost  every  combination  of  the  social  elements,  than 
occurs  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe.  So  every  part  of 
Greece  proper,  with  the  exception  of  some  Dorian  states,  was 
in  perpetual  commotion,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  be  called,  as 
it  IS  by  the  writer  just  mentioned,  a  "  sample-paper  of  free 
conmionwealths."^  It  was,  therefore,  quite  a  matter  of  course, 
that  not  only  a  wonderful  degree  of  practical  ability  should 
be  required  by  those  who  were  caUed  upon  to  act  In  such 
eventful  and  rapidly  shifting  scenes,  but  that  the  class  of  phi- 
losophers who,  m  later  times,  withdrew  as  much  as  possible 
from  politics,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation, 
could  not  witness  tliem  without  being  led  to  reflect  much  and 
deeply  upon  the  principles  of  civil  society.  Accordingly, 
this  was  universally  the  case.  There  is  no  feature  in  the  in- 
tellectual history  of  the  Greeks  more  remarkable,  than  the 
depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  their  pohtical  speculations. 
Not  Plato  alone,  but  almost  every  philosopher  of  the  many 
sects  that  sprung  up  out  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  pubUshed 
his  thoughts  upon  the  existing  governments  of  his  country,  or 
built  one  of  those  castles  in  the  air,  called  an  "  idea  of  a  per- 
fect commonwealth."  It  is,  indeed,  from  such  things,  even 
more  than  from  the  events  of  Grecian  story,  or  the  conduct 
and  the  language  of  practical  statesmen,  that  the  pohtical 
opinions  of  the  better  classes  of  society  may  be  gathered. 
These  dreams  embody  their  desires,  and  show  what  would 
have  been  the  shape  of  Greek  legislation,  had  circumstances 
and  the  will  of  the  mass  of  the  people  not  been,  as  they  every 
where  are,  too  refractory  to  be  controlled  by  speculative  no- 
tions and  artificial  systems. 

Mr.  Hermann  remarks,  that  "  the  treatises  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  on  their  manners,  institutions,  and  governments, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  wholly  lost ;  but 
independently  of  the  historians  and  orators,  who  form  in  their 
absence  our  chief  authority,  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  of  the 

•  In  dieter  Grief^hieehen  Welt  die  eleichsam  eine  Muster-Charte  iireyer  Sua- 
ten  war.  Ideen,  etc.  3  Th.  Europaische  Vdlker,  p.  337.  cf.  hie  Staaten  dee 
Alterthums  III.  Abecbn.  9.  Period. 
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better  period  of  Greek  literature,  but  contains  numerous  al- 
lusions to  the  public  life  of  his  times*"  That  we  have  lost 
many  treasures  of  information  on  these  interesting  subjects,  is 
undeniable.  The  great  work  of  Aristotle,*  in  which  he  ana- 
lyzed and  censurea  the  constitutions  of  the  then  civilized 
world  in  their  endless  variety,  amounting,  it  is  said,  by  some, 
to  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  is  no  doubt,  in  some 
respects,  though  we  must  think  rather  subordinate  ones,  quite 
irreparable.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Heraclides 
Ponlicus,  and  others  among  his  successors.  Yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  historian  has  lost  more  than  the  philosopher,  and 
the  curious  philosopher  more  than  the  statesman,  or  the  man 
of  the  world,  in  those  works.     The  resources  left  us  for  any 

EracticaUy  useful  purpose  are,  at  any  rate,  most  abundant. 
f  w^e  have  lost  Aristotle's  collection  or  analysis  of  Polities, 
we  have  the  rife  fruit  of  a  life  of  profound  thought  and  exten- 
sive observation,  in  his  Philosopny  of  Politics.+  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  still  more  from 
a  passage  in  Cicero,}  we  take  to  have  been  a  writer  of  infe- 
rior value,  inasmuch  as  a  mere  speculative  and  scholastic  one, 
who  flourished  in  a  period  when  Greek  genius  and  spirit 
were  already  on  the  decline.  If,  before  that  period,  authors 
who  treated  of  politics  in  a  theoretical  or  systematic  form, 
were  but  few,  this  deficiency  is  amply  made  up,  not  only  by  the 
historians  and  orators,  as  Mr.  Hermann  has  it,  but  by  all  the 
writers  of  all  sorts,  who  are  come  down  to  us  from  the  most 
brilliant  era  of  those  immortal  commonwealths ;  the  interval 
between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian,  and  thence 
down  to  the  Lamian  war.  The  truth  is,  that  the  literature, 
like  the  life  (of  which  it  was  the  faithful  mirror)  of  Greece, 
was  thoroughly  political.  Its  great  predominant  peculiarity 
is  its  stricUy  historical  complexion,  even  in  things  where  it 
might  be  suspected  of  being,  or  anight  be  expected  to  be,  most 
fictitious  and  fanciful.  Their  tragedies,  for  instance,  were  full 
of  politics,  those  of  Euripides  especially  .<^  The  Old  Comedy 
is  apart,  and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  of  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  Athens,  and  Timanthes  did  not  paint  the 
Demus  more  to  the  life  than  Aristophanes.  Pindar  is  vouch- 
ed by  Miiller  and  others,  to  prove  that  Lycurgus  did  no  more 

*  No^i^a,  or  HoXtniai  H6\mw, 

t  UoXtTtKtU 

t  Ad  auint.  Fratr.  IIL  5. 

f  Orest.  696,  779.    Suppl.400,iqq. 
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than  reforai  the  hereditary  institutions  of  the  Dorians,  and 
we  bow  to  the  authority  of  a  poet,  distinguished  not  less  by 
deep  wisdom  and  grave  morality,  than  by  the  qualities  for 
which  his  name  has  furnished  an  epithet.*  One  of  the  re- 
markable things  in  Herodotus,  and  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble things  of  the  kind  in  any  author,  is  the  debate  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Magophoni,  as  to  the  constitution  they 
ought  to  adopt  for  Persia,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  usurpers. 
It  is  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  three  simple  forms 
of  government,  concluding  with  a  deliberate  preference  of 
the  monarchical,  the  one  in  which,  it  is  alleged,  mankind  have 
universally  sought  and  found  a  refuge  from  the  evils  of  all 
others.  Mitford,  an  able,  certainly,  but  prejudiced  and  not 
very  learned  writer,  considers  this  as  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  veiled  in  the  specious  guise  of  a  dra- 
matic propriety  of  discourse.  This  we  do  not  think  recon- 
cilable wiui  another  very  remarkable  passage  of  the  old  his- 
torian, to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  nor  indeed  with 
probabiUty,  considering  what  was  the  date  of  his  testimony. 
But  if  the  disputation  referred  to  does  not  prove  Herodotus 
to  have  been  a  monarchist,  it  shows  him  to  have  been  deep  in 
political  speculation,  and  is  a  striking  confirmationof  our  pre- 
vious remarks,  as  to  the  pervading  influence,  as  well  as  the 
profound  and  comprehensive  spirit,  of  political  philosophy 
among  the  Greeks. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  sources 
on  which  we  have  to  draw  for  our  knowledge  of  the  political 
opinions  and  institutions  of  Greece,  it  is  impossible  not  to  join 
in  Heyne's  lamentations  over  the  historians,  Ephorus  and 
Theopompus,  two  famous  disciples  of  Isocrates.t  The  lat- 
ter, especially,  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  very  censures 
{)assea  upon  him  by  the  ancients.  He  is  represented  as  a 
auli-finder  by  complexion,  and  as  more  to  be  relied  on  when 
he  praised,  than  when  he  blamed.}  As  to  his  censoriousness, 
Professor  Wachsmuth  well  remarks,  that  considering  the  cor- 
ruptions, almost  beyond  all  credibility,  of  tlie  times  in  which 
he  lived  and  wrote,  it  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at, 

•  Th«pas»se  cited  is  Pyth  I.  61,  with  BOckh's  Explic. 

^  Opusc.  II.  ^\  sqq.,  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  extent  of  our  lonei  ill 
th)F  political  writing  of  the  ancients,  and  bearing  on  more  than  one  of  the  points 
diacuued  in  the  text. 

:  Pluto.  Lysander,  c  30.    But  lee  Niebuhr,  R.  G.  t.  1.  p.  15a 
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and  was  most  probably  any  thing  but  excessive.    His  master, 
Isocrates,  "  that  old  man  eloquent"  himself,  whom 

•  That  dishonest  victory 


At  Cheronea,  fatal  to  liberty, 
Killed  by  report — 

the  panegyrist,  jpnr  earcc/Zence,  of  Athens,  the  professed 
champion  of  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  Clisthenes,  or  rar 
ther,  as  he  affirms  in  one  of  bis  orations,*  of  that  constitution 
of  a  thousand  years,  which  the  two  law-givers  only  accom- 
modated in  some  particulars  to  a  new  condition  of  things— 
who  makes  it  his  boast  that  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
extolling  the  democracy,  and  who,  even  in  that  most  instruc- 
tive parallel,  or  rather  contrast,  between  that  democracy  in 
its  pristine  estate,  and  as  it  then  was,  debauched  and  de- 
formed by  demagogues,  and  become  the  stain  and  scandal 
of  Greece,  still  prefers  it  to  an  oligarchy,  and  glories,  as  well 
he  might,  in  the  victories  of  Conon,  and  the  merciful  and 
moderate  policy  of  Thrasybulus  and  his  compeerst — even  he 
seems  to  have  Uved  long  enough  to  survive  all  faith  in  popular 
governments,  and  to  wish,  like  Abbe  Sieyes  in  1799,  for  "  one 
head  and  one  sword"  to  thiak  and  to  fight  for  confederated 
Greece-t  His  celebrated  pupil,  who  was  born  more  than 
half  a  century  later,  saw  under  the  despotism  of  Macedon, 
the  consummation  of  all  the  evils  of  which  the  Areopagitic 
oration  is  so  lively  a  portraiture.  Cheronea  was  indeed  an 
era  of  downfall,  but  wliat  shall  we  say  of  Cranon  and  Anti- 
pater  ?  and  then  the  degradation  beyond  all  power  of  lan- 
guage to  characterize,  for  which  the  people  ol  Athens  were 
thus  prepared,  and  which  it  exhibited  in  such  glaring  and 
disgusting  forms  under  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  and  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.  What  wonder  is  it,  that  a  man  of  ardent 
and  elevated  genius,  like  Theopompus,  hving  in  scenes  of 
such  baseness  and  profligacy,  and  that  junidst  the  ruins  of  so 
much  glory,  should  find  every  thing  amiss,  and  if  he  wrote 
as  he  felt,  should  leave  behind  him  a  dark  picture  of^his  de- 
generate and  worthless  contemporaries  ?  He  was  a  witness, 
for  instance,  to  the  administration  of  thatgreat  "friend  of  the 
people,"  Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus,  the  whole  drift  of  whose 

*  Panathenaic.    Theseus,  according  to  him,  was  the  founderof  democraey  ;and 
in  a  certain  sense,  we  have  no  doubt  he  was. 
t  Areopa^tic.  1 11^ os  ^iXiwav. 
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policy  was  to  render  the  mob  he  misled  as  dissolute  and 
brutish  as  the  herd  of  Comus,  and  who  caused  them  to  de- 
vote to  theatrical  amusements,  by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation, 
and  under  pain  of  death  denounced  against  any  patriotic  at- 
tempt to  repeal  it,  the  funds  necessary  to  the  public  defence — 
he  saw  this  pestilent  demagogue,  vehemently  suspected,  too, 
(as  from  the  tendency  of  his  measures  he  well  might  be,)  of 
being  all  the  while  in  the  pay  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  reduce 
Athens  to  a  condition  as  bad  in  point  of  effeminacy  and  de- 
bauchery as  that  of  Tarentum,  and  honored  for  doing  so, 
both  during  his  life  and  alter  his  death,  beyond  the  wisest 
and  best  of  her  statesmen  ;  how  should  he  record  the  doings 
or  draw  the  character  of  such  a  man,  without  seeming  to 
write  history  with  the  pen  of  satire  ?  In  the  tenth  book  of 
his  history  of  Philip,  this  celebrated  writer  treated  of  the 
demagogues  of  Athens  in  detail,  those  cup-bearers  of  the  de- 
mocracy, as  Plato  expresses  it,  who  drenched  it  with  liberty 
until  it  was  drunk,  and  to  whose  profligate  sycophancy  the 
most  popular  of  the  tragic  poets  imputes  all  the  errors  and 
vices  of  the  otherwise  unerring  people.*  There  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  catalogues  oflalxjrious  compilers  like  Fabricius, 
the  trace  of  any  work  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  more  sensibly 
regret  the  loss,  than  of  this. 

Theopompus,  like  Xenophon,  was  a  amtinuaior  of  Thu- 
CYDiDES.  It  is,  indeed,  a  subject  of  congratulation,  that  the 
work  of  this  great  man  did  not  share  the  fate  of  his  succes- 
sors. Antiquity  has  left  us  three  witnesses  of  the  three  com- 
mon forms  of  government  in  their  excess  or  corruption,  in 
three  hii?torians,  hitherto,  perhaps,  unrivalled  by  the  modems 
— Thucydides,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  first  in 
order  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  first  in  merit.  Sallust  is  flattered 
by  the  comparison,  but  we  well  know  and  fully  appreciate 
the  transcendent  power  of  him  who  painted  the  despotism  of 
the  first  Caesars,  the  Dante  of  history,  whose  deep  thought 
revealed  rather  than  expressed  in  sentences  of  a  pre^ant, 
and  sometimes  obscure  brevity,  seems  in  harmony  with  his 
dark  and  terrible  subject,  like  the  famous  words  upon  the 
gate  of  hell — 

Queste  parole  di  colore  oscuro. 
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But  the  mighty  annalist  of  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  and  Clau- 
dius, and  Nero,  deplores  the  dismal  monotony  of  the  crimes 
he  records,  and  envies  the  historians  of  an  earlier  age,  the 
more  brilliant  and  various  subjects  presented  to  them  by  the 
achievements  of  "  The  Robian  People,"  And  it  is  princi- 
wily  in  this  respect,  that  we  consider  the  two  great  works  of 
-Tacitus  as  on  the  whole  less  precious  as  monuments  of  the 
past,  and  as  requiring  for  their  execution,  if  possible,  a  lesa 
commanding  order  of  ability,  than  that  of  Thucydides.  With 
all  his  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in  which  no  one 
ever  surpassed  him,  the  Roman  historian  found  his  theme 
not  only  cloying  for  sameness,  but  to  present  fewer  objects  of 
high  interest,  and  to  teach  fewer  lessons  of  practical  impor- 
tance for  succeeding  times,  than  he  desirea  to  transmit  to 
them*  Monarchical  despotism,  especially  in  that  rude  fbrmi 
is  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  Even  the  military  demo- 
cracy into  which  the  monarchy  of  the  Caesars  soon  degenera- 
ted, and  which  furnished,  in  bloody  contests  for  the  crown, 
scenes  of  a  more  stirring  and  diversified  dramatic  character! 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  tumultuary  populau-  govern- 
ments, always  in  a  state  of  war  and  commotion,  that  fi^re  in 
Greek  story.  Such  governments,  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated, are  the  true  school  of  politics.*  Accordingly,  never 
was  subject  so  fortunately,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  wisely 
chosen,  as  that  of  Thucydides ;  for  the  choice  itself  is  the  best 
evidence  of  his  pre-eminent  ability  to  do  it  justice.  He  fore- 
saw, he  tells  us,  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek  affairs,  that  the 
war  was  destined  to  be,  as  it  proved,  the  most  eventful  and 
most  obstinate  that  had  ever  been  waged  among  men.  He 
began  at  once  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary  for  obtain- 
ing the  best  information.  He  deliberately  records  and  rati- 
fies as  a  historian  what  had  thus  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  the  statesman,  and  in  a  solemn  proem,  worthy 
of  the  heroic  poem  it  precedes,t  he  has  sketched  in  a  few 
words  the  outline  of  this  grand  historical  picture. 

There  can  be  no  better  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  made, 
when  speaking  just  now  of  the  freedom  which  the  authors 
before  us,  like  so  many  other  Germans  of  the  present  time, 
use  in  questioning  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Aristotle,  than 
the  absurd  judgment  passed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
— a  generally  excellent  critic — upon  Thucydides,  in  regard 

•  Plato  called  ultra  democracy  the  vurmrtaXiop  of  governments.— Pitt/.  Dia, 
tMarceUimu. 
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Id  the  choice  of  his  subject.  I:  is  the  Ian:ria2e  ot'  a  finical 
and  iaacastical  pedanu  \fc'ho  woulil  have  hUi  ry  \*TTtie[i  so  as 
to  give  no  oteDce  "'  lo  ears  poliie/'  and  who  Lhou^bt  it  a 
**  dreadful  thin^'  to  remind  a  people  of  the  stem  but  in- 
stnunive  lesiocLs  of  its  experieace*  as  Nick  BiXiozi  thouizht  it, 
"  to  bring  in.  Gixl  shieM  us  !  a  lion  among  ladies."     The  fia- 

Snt  folly  of  Dionysius  in  this  rtspect,  is  the  more  remarka- 
,  because  in  the  same  breadi  ho  praises,  and  justly,  we 
have  no  douot,  Thei>p>mpus  tor  that  very  severity  in  expo- 
sing the  corruptions  of  his  a^ie  and  couritry.  tor  which  others 
censored  him.  anJ  lor  an  ap^ni^ach  t.:»  whiijh  t:ie  catic  himself 
finds  so  much  fault  with  Thu^yiiides.  Accctrdia^  to  him, 
the  former  ot"  these  two  histi:»rians  excelled  all  others  by  his 
deep  insight  inti>  motives,  bis  sa^-icity  in  detecting:  hypocrisy, 
and  the  power  with  which  he  torr*  on  tl>:  masks  of  a  specious 
but  dishonest  condact-  Like  Tacitus,  he  I«>3ked  rather  to 
the  dark  side  of  human  na:ure.  and  :t.»r  the  benetit  of  his  pa- 
tient, usetl  the  knife  and  the  cautery  wiih-.-^ut  mercy.  Yet  it 
is  this  very  eulocr'^t  of  ^uch  a  writer,  wii*?  liilnks  the  racist  im- 
pcKtant  periixi  of  Greek  atiliirs  shoLila  hive  oeea  sunered  to 
nnk  into  ob!i'. ion.  be\.-a'j;se  it  was  r*--:  sicli  a  «ino  as  that  peo- 
ple mi^iit  J  well  oa  wiiii  pitrtlcular  cosl  place  :i:v  ! 

The  PcIor>or.nesi."in  war  has  ber-n  aptlv  call?d  the  -thirtv 
years  war*  of  Greece  :  thouqli  with  a  view  lo  distant  coose- 
quences.  it  was  far  wor*e  triaa  •/<///  raemonible  stiUiTirie.  It 
noc  only  produred  but  perpetuated  the  scenes  painted  by 
Schiller  m  '*  Wallensiein's  Luger."  It  was  a  great  era,  not 
of  revolution  merely,  but  of  downfall  and  ruin.  We  have 
already  spoken  ot'  the  light  in  which  it  was  regiirded  by  Thu- 
GjdideSy*  and  we  oiay  here  add.  tliat  its  moral  and  political 
c&cts  of  all  sorts  have  been  very  forcibly  summed  up.  per- 
haps even  somewhat  exaggerated,  by  Professor  Wachsmuth-t 
Tbat  is  to  say.  at  least,  we  think  ail  the  seeds  of  decay  and 
oomiption  had  been  so\ivn  broad  cast  before  that  war.  and 
were  only  brought  up  a  little  soi>ner.  and  made  pretemalu- 
laUr  fruitful  and  teeming,  I>y  its  baneful  iniiucnces  of  all 
sorts  ;  while  he  ap|K-ars  to  regard  it  not  only  as  the  occasion, 
but  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  ready  to  admit,  the  prime 
cause  of  much  that  ensued  up-^n  it.  At  any  rate,  however, 
k  was  an  epoch  in  the  history*'  of  those  commonwealths  that 

tv^  Dp.  161.  i^.,  aDd  393, 4.     The  frrmcr punfe it  only  a  pwmpknMof 
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of  all  others  most  deserved  to  be  treated  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  of  just  such  a  master.  It  was,  as  was  said  of  a 
great  event  of  our  own  times,  le  commencement  de  lajin^  if  not 
the  end  itself.  It  found  Athens  mistress  of  the  greater  part 
of  Greece,  it  left  her  at  its  mercy.  The  proud  city  narrowly 
escaped  being  razed  to  the  ground,  and  seizing  her  whole 
people,  gifted  then  as  none  other  ever  has  been,  sold  into 
slavery .•  After  the  mighty  events  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
of  which  the  story  sounds  like  mythology,  and  in  which  her 
conduct— nothing  short  of  the  sublime  of  heroism — deserved 
and  won  for  her  the  title  and  the  influence  of  liberatress  of 
Gieece,t  she  became,  partly  by  the  eminent  abilities  of 
her  own  statesmen,  partly  by  the  backwardness  of  Sparta, 
and  her  want  of  a  navy,  or  her  aversion  to  distant  enterprises 
and  foreign  dominion,  partly  and  perhaps  more  than  all  the 
rest,  from  the  extreme  and  deserved  odiousness  of  Pausanias, 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  maritime  states,  embracing  al- 
most all  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  ob- 
ject of  it  was  defence  against  the  common  enemy,  the  Great 
King,  and  each  state  was  to  furnish,  for  that  purpose,  its  quo- 
ta of  troops  and  money.  It  was  the  equitable  assessment  of 
this  tax  that  obtained  for  Aristidcs  his  envied  but  not  dispu- 
ted title  of  "  the  just."  But  this  system,  projected  by  the 
deep  policy  of  Themistocles,  and  completed  by  the  victories 
of  Cimon,  was  perverted  by  Pericles,  as  he  did  every  thing, 
to  the  purposes  of  demagogy^  and  the  federal  contribution, 
were  squandered,  under  his  administration,  in  fostering  the 
arts,  and  pandering  to  the  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous  city. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  injustice,  and  of  the  lawless 
and  insolent  spirit  that  led  to  it,  was,  that  her  dependencies 
became  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  her  great  rival  was  roused 
up  from  her  drowsy  apathy,  and  about  half  a  century  after 
the  Isist  Persian  army  was  withdrawn,  these  discontents 
broke  out  against  the  "  tyrant  state"  in  a  war  of  twenty-seven 
years.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  Athens  discovered  an  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  resources,  a  capacity  for  afiairs  both  civil 
and  military,  a  patience  and  constancy  under  misfortune, 
and  an  elastic  buoyancy  of  character,  which  must  strike 
every  one  with  astonishment.  But  coupled  with  the  display 
of  these  high  qualities,  was  the  progress,  every  day  more 

*  See  Herder's  Gesch.  der  Mensch.  III.,  163 — 166,  as  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
cseape,  Isocrates,  Areopagiu 
t  The  language  of  Herodotus  is  express,  empliotic,  and  conclusive.    Y II.  139. 
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rapid,  of  dissoluteness  and  misrule,  under  the  miserable 
demagogues,  the  Cleons  and  Hyperboluses,  who  divided 
among  them  the  influence  which  Pericles  had  exercised 
without  a  rival  over  the  popular  mind.  The  bitter  fruits  of 
bis  policy,  which  his  extraordinary  abilities,  helped  by  most 
favorable  circumstances,  had  enabled  him  to  retard  or  to 
disguise,  now  shot  forth,  on  all  sides,  in  the  rankest  luxuri- 
ance. 

It  is  just  this  period  of  the  history  of  Athens  that  the  great 
contemporary  writer  in  question  has  recorded,  as  he  assures 
us  with  an  impressive  seriousness,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a 
mere  occasional  display,  or  to  excite  curiosity  by  a  brilliant 
tale,  but  as  a  les5?on  of  the  deepest  import,  and  "  an  acquisi- 
tion for  all  time,"  jtr^^acuMi*  He  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  survived  it  some  time. 
In  the  seventh  year  of  it,  he  was  a  general  in  the  Athenian 
sei-vice,  but  having  failed  to  save  Amphipolis,  where  he  ar- 
rived the  day  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brasidas,  he  was, 
on  Cleon's  motion,  punished  for  his  mishap  with  banishment, 
and  thereupon  retired  to  his  estates  (which  were  very  con- 
siderable) in  Thrace.  It  was  in  this  tranquil  solitude  ("  under 
a  platane,"  says  one  of  his  biographerst)  that  he  composed 
his  immortal  work,  which  he  opens  with  a  masterly  view  of 
Greek  history  from  the  earliest  time,  but  especially  from  the 
Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  latter  period,  how- 
ever important,  had,  he  informs  us,  been  neglected  by  all  his 
predecessors,  with  the  single  exception  of  Hellanicus,  who 
had  touched  upon  it  with  extreme  brevity,  however,  and 
without  any  regard  to  chronological  order.  Unfortunately, 
his  narrative  reaches  only  to  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war. 
No  man  ever  took  greater  pains  to  learn  the  truth,  or  was,  in 
•every  respect,  more  perfectly  master  of  his  subjectf  His 
greatness  of  mind  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  stem  impar- 
tiality and  the  austere  tone  of  his  narrative,  in  no  part  of 
which — unless  his  portraiture  of  the  worthless  Cleon  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exception — is  there  to  be  discovered  the  slight- 
est tincture  of  resentment  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  Demus.^    With  every  advantage 

•  L.  i.  c.  24. 

t  Marcdlinus,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  5. 

i  Mticdlinut  eontrasti  hiin.  in  this  respect,  with  Herodotas,  c.  5 ;  and  see  tht 
I  given  c  4.  Compare  Diony.  Halic  Jadic.  de  Thae]rd.  HiaL  c  6. 
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of  illustrious  birth,  ample  fortune,  and  finished  education, 
acquired  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  the  school  of  Anaxa- 
goras  the  philosopher,  and  Antiphon  the  rhetorician — a  man 
who  subsequently  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics,  and 
of  whom  he  spesdts  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  a  statesman 
and  an  orator* — he  found  himself  surrounded,  in  his  con- 
temporaries, with  the  greatest  minds  that  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  his  country.  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  "  the  Olympian"  Pericles,  Socrates,  the  chief 
of  thinkers,  Phidias,  the  prince  of  statuaries — these  are 
names  which,  if  we  except  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  equalled  in  a  later,  or, 
indeed,  any  age  of  Grecian  history.  Thucydides  belonged 
to  the  same  class  of  minds,  cast  in  tlie  grandest  mould.  With 
habits  of  comprehensive  generalization,  and  the  deep  thought 
nursed  in  solitude,  he  combined  the  sober  experience  and  the 
practical  sagacity  of  the  statesman  and  soldier,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  page  of  his  work  but  bears  witness  to  his  profound 
political  wisdom,  and  his  power  of  teaching  philosophy  by  a 
bare  recital  of  facts.  The  speeches,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce,  and  to  make  an  essential  ingredient  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  which  serve,  like  the  chorus  in  their  tragedies,  to 
express  public  opinion  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
to  conv^,  in  a  condensed  Ibrm,  statistical  details  and  general 
views  of  the  character  and  condition  of  nations,  are  signally 
distinguished  by  all  these  rare  qualities.  In  one  of  these, 
ascribed  by  him  to  Pericles,  he  gives  a  full  expose  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  republic  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  In  another,  supposed  to  be  dehvered  by  the  same 
^reat  personage,  as  a  funeral  oration  over  the  brave  men  who 
fell  in  the  first  encounter  with  the  enemy,  we "  have  a  truly 
captivating  picture  of  the  democracy,  as  it  had  been  up  to 
that  time,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  best  and  highest  estate,  and 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  measure  the  extent  of  its  fall,  during 
the  fatal  period  intended  to  be  embraced  by  his  history.  No- 
thing can  be  more  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  great  object  of 
the  work,  than  the  contrast  thus  presented;  but  every  part  of 
this  breviary  of  statesmen  is  replete  with  instruction,  for  minds 
capable  of  discerning,  amidst  circumstances  apparendy  the 
most  diversified,  the  great  general  causes  that  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  nations.     He  has  sketched,  in  a  few  chapters,  rela- 

•  L.  8.  c.  64. 
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tive  to  the  bloody  scenes  in  Corcyra,  a  mighty  revolution  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners  of  the  country  a  little  before 
the  date  of  his  narrative,  and  this  moral  chani^  sufficiently 
accounts  for  all  the  political  evils  that  are  to  follow.*  In  an- 
other passage,  tlie  whole  philosophy  of  a  "  reign  of  terror," 
the  mystery  of  constmctice  majorities^  by  which  a  few  bold  and 
crafty  spirits  dictate  tlieir  own  opinions  to  the  multitudes 
they  aflect  to  obey,  and  measures  opposed  by  almost  every 
individual  of  a  great  mass  are  seemingly  adopted  with  per- 
fect unanimity,  is  revealed  in  a  few  words,  as  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  certain  recent  events,  as  if  they  had  been  expressly 
intended  as  a  history  of  them.t  It  is  curious  to  see  what  is 
called,  by  the  political  wire-drawers  of  the  day,  "  party  dis- 
cipline," or  in  plain  English,  the  art  of  thin'. ing  for  the  people^ 
as  familiar  to  the  demagogues  of  antiquity  as  to  those  even  of 
this  privileged  age. 

As  to  the  style  and  economy  of  this  irreal  work,  it  does  not 
fall  within  tho  scope  of  the  present  article  to  expatiate  upon 
them.  One  thing,  however,  is  loo  remarkable  to  be  omitted 
in  this  connexion,  and  that  is,  that  the  author's  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  father  of  historical  criticism  is  admitted  to 
be  just  even  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Wc  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  what  this  rhetorician  has  to  say  in  one  of 
his  works,  of  the  historian^s  selecting  the  Peloponnesian  war 
for  his  subject :  he  has  written  another  very  long  and  elabo- 
rate diatribe,}  expressly  to  show  that  Thucy  Jides  was  scarce- 
ly more  fi>rtunate  in  his  manner  of  treating  that  subject  than 
in  his  choice  of  it.  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  detailed 
examination  of  his  objections.  They  go  tt>  tbrm  as  well  as 
substance,  to  arrangement  and  execution,  to  words  and 
thin«>s.  Ho  considers  the  whole  plan  of  the  autlior  as  bad; 
finds  him  bringins  out  into  dispropiirtionaie  relief  some  parts 
of  his  matter,  while  others,  in  the  opinion  of  the  critic  just  as 
important,  are  slurred  over  wiih  a  b;ire  parsing  notice,  and 
wonJcrs  why  Pericles  \*tis  brought  in  deliverinsr  the  famous 
speech  we  have  just  mentioned  with  honor.  He  even  ven- 
tures on  an  atierrpt  to  show,  by  examples,  hinv  much  the 
work  would  have  been  impn^ved  had  his  judgment  been 
consulted  in  the  composition  of  it.  Then  the  style  ;ind  dic^ 
tion  are  very  faulty,  full  of  poetical  locutions,  lor^  and  ob- 

«  U  viii.  64—5. 
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scure  sentences,  and  hyperbolical  exaggeration.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  imitate  the  example  of  Dionysius,  by  affecting  to  refute 
his  objections  in  points  of  merely  verbal  criticism.  We  shaU 
not  dispute  with  a  Greek  about  cxff^^^  ^nd  fv^ara.  It  is  enough 
for  us  that,  in  this  attack  upon  the  reputation  of  "  the  first  of 
historians,*'  as  he  admits  he  is  considered,  he  feels  himself 
constrained  to  do  homage  to  public  opinion,  by  a  formal  apo- 
logy for  the  boldness  of  his  strictures ;  that  he  fully  admits 
the  excellencies  that  constitute,  in  our  judgment,  the  superi- 
ority of  Thucydides  over  all  his  rivals ;  and  that,  especially, 
he  ascribes  to  him  the  honor  of  having  first,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Herodotus,  and  to  a  much  higher  decree  even 
than  that  writer,  infused  into  Greek  prose  that  vigor,  ear- 
nestness, and  elevation,  which  are  described  by  the  familiar 
and  expressive,  but  untranslatable  word,  a*«ronw.*  It  was  to 
acquire  this  lofty  and  powerful  style  that  Demosthenes  him- 
self, the  only  rival  of  his  great  model,  copied  out  with  his 
own  hand,  according  to  the  tradition,  this  whole  history  eight 
^difierent  times ;  and  Marcellinus  well  remarks,  in  regard  to  the 
cavils  of  Dionysius,  that  to  find  fauk  wdth  Thucydides  be- 
cause his  mode  of  expression  is  not  altogether  popular  and 
simple,  is  to  forget  that  commanding  powers,  ana  a  strongly 
marked  individuality,  never  fail  to  manifest  themselves  in 
the  forms  of  speech  as  in  every  thing  else.  Le  style  c^est 
Phomifte.  The  critic  in  question  does  not  affect  to  dispute, 
nay,  he  highly  extols,  the  historian's  pre-eminent  abilities  as 
a  painter  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  tragical  events  best  fitted 
to  excite  them  ;  and  we  will  take  it  upon  us  to  aflBrm,  that 
some  of  his  descriptions  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  (depth 
of  pathos,  as  well  as  picturesque  effect,  being  taken  into  the 
account)  they  have  ever  been  equalled  in  literature— L ivy 
himself  not  excepted.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  fa- 
mous account  of  the  plague,  so  often  imitated  since — and 
that  of  the  departure  of  the  great  armament  for  the  invasion 
of  Sicily,  and  the  cruel  catastrophe  of  the  expedition  in  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  the  whole  army,  iideed,  the  se- 
venth book  is,  throughout,  one  deep  and  tragical  romance,  of 
an  absorbing  and  agitating  interest,  which  fiction  (in  prose 
at  least)  has  yet  to  rival. 

Our  special  admiration  for  the  greatest  of  historians,  has 
led  us  to  dwell  longer  upon  Thucydides  than  it  was  our  pur- 
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pose  lo  have  done,  but  the  extent  of  our  remarks  b  any  thing 
but  disproportionate  to  tlie  importance  of  his  woik  lo  the  stur 
dent  of  Uie  constitutional  history  of  Greece.  Yet,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  we  have  many  other  and  most  copious 
sources  to  draw  from  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  philoso- 
phers, cspecialh'  those  more  familiarly  known  among  the 
moderns,  abound  in  information  of  the  most  valuable  kind  in 
relation  to  the  politics,  practical  and  speculative,  of  their 
countrj'.  What  with  the  progress  of  literary  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, and  what  with  the  daily  increasing  troubles  and  disor- 
ders of  all  sorts,  that  made  pubhc  lile  more  and  more  insup- 
poriiible  to  jK^iple  of  sensitive  tempers  and  quiet  habits,  a 
class  was  graduiUly  formed  that  had  not,  hitherto,  had  a  se- 
parate existence  in  the  tirst  of  diose  commonwealths.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  intelligence  withdrew  almost  entirely  from 
politics,  to  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  ease  and  contempla- 
tion. But  in  rxniring  as  far  as  possible  from  the  reach  and 
the  roar  of  that  **  savage  wild  beast,"  (such  is  the  verj*  Ian- 
gunge  of  Plato,)  the  tyrannical  and  passionate  Demus,  to 
dream  of  a  more  perfect  social  state,  and  to  feed  their  minds 
with  visions  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  their  ideal  puri- 
ty, these  :;itied  spirits  became,  perhaps,  only  the  better  ob- 
servers, for  lH?ing  spectators  ratlier  than  actors  in  the  scenes 
of  comii>iiou  auil  uproar  that  fi>llowed  one  another  almost 
\i-ithoui  intermission,  until  the  last  sixirks  of  hberty  were 

Suenched  by  Aniipater  in  the  bkxxl  of  Demi>sihenes,  and  by 
le  populace  in  that  of  Phocion.  They  never  were  far 
enouj"h  removed  from  the  ilieatre  of  these  events  to  lose  all 
personal  interest  in  them,  as,  indeed,  who  could  Ix"  that  was, 
m  any  manner,  meinlx^r  of  a  community  formeil  on  such 
prinoipit  s  as  wore  universally  received  in  antiquity  f  Accord- 
ingly, wc  find  iliat  SLX^rau  s  protesseilly  s;n>ve  lo  act  on  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  gave  his  whole  phibM^phy  a  practical  turn. 
It  was  his  Ixxist,  iivM  l:e  had  brou:;hi  down  the  thoughts  of  the 
ci^nu  mplative  fa^m  tiie  s:;u^  and  the  elements,  from  cosmo- 
gv^ny  and  moteorologj'.  to  m;ui  and  his  morals-  The  indi- 
vidual, the  tamily,  iIk*  state,  and  the  notations  ihoy  mutually 
bore  to  o:iv  another,  now  aiiraciod  their  atter.iion  to  the  dis- 
paniiiemeui  of  the  in.|;::r\'s  w::ieh  had  rendenxl  the  old 
sclxxns  so  r.uiiv^as,  no;  lo  sivak  of  the  }x*r|Vtu;u  \\"ar  they 
vragvd  with  iIk*  lo^iail  subtleties  of  i*:k*  later  s^-^phisis. 

Now,  it  is  a  nx>si  rvmarkahie  fact,  that  ami>iig  ihci^e  ohilo- 
aophers*  not  one  (so  &r  aswv  know)  is  to  be  fiMmd,but  DokLs 
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the  democracy  of  Athens  as  it  existed,  in  a  degenerate  state, 
at  that  time,  and  democracy  in  general,  in  its  unlimited  or 
extreme  form,*  in  utter  horror  and  detestation.  This  is  true, 
indeed,  of  all  Greek  writers  of  every  class,  with  scarcely  an  . 
exception,  as  we  saw  just  now  in  reference  to  its  panegyrist, 
Isocrates.  But,  of  course,  the  opinion  is  more  apt  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  had  leisure  to  speculate  upon  the 
causes  of  the  evils  they  witnessed  and  experienced,  and  upon 
the  remedies  by  which  they  might  be  corrected. 

Many  English  writers  of  the  last  century  have  cited  with 
complacency,  as  a  high  compliment  to  their  own  constitution, 
a  well  known  passage  of  Tacitus,  in  regard  to  mixed  go- 
vernments, ana  others  from  Polybius  to  the  same  effect,  as  if 
it  were  very  strange  that  such  things  should  creep  into  the 
books  where  they  are  found.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  so 
far  from  being  at  all  singular,  they  are  only  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  universal  among  the  educated  people  of  antiqui- 
ty.t  One's  reading  in  their  philosophy  must  be  extremely 
limited  not  to  know  this.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to 
open  Plutarch's  voluminous  works  without  seeing  it.  It  is 
only  in  professed  panegyrics,  composed  for  occasions  of 
mere  parade  and  festivity,  and  expressing  nobody's  convic- 
tions,! that  we  hear  any  thing  hke  approbation,  much  less 
praise,  of  the  actual  constitution  of  Athens.  Of  that  consti- 
tution, as  it  was  instituted  by  Solon,  and  re-established  after 
the  fall  of  the  Peisistratides,  with  some  alterations  by  Cleis- 
tbenes,  some  of  them  do,  indeed,  speak  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction.  But  democratic  as  it  was  thought,  at  first,  the 
demagogues  of  later  times  found  it  a  sheer  aristocracy,  and 
none  could  do  it  homage  in  those  times,  without  passing  for 
an  oligarchist,  and  a  "Philo-Lacon,"  or  partisan  of  Sparta. 
Nor,  indeed,  are  we  to  wonder  at  this,  for,  besides  the  im- 
portant functions  and  authority  of  the  Areiopagus  under  it,§ 
the  spirit  of  an  earlier  age  breathed  in  every  part  of  it,  and 

*  h  rtXnrata  inftoKpurta. — Aristoi.  Polit.  passim. 

t  Plato  calls  all  the  simple  fonns  raviwrsiat—Leg.  VIII.  832,  and  Polybius 
treats  the  governments  of  Athens  and  Thebes  as  no  g^vernmcnis  at  all. — 1.  Vl.  8 
— 11.  As  to  Aristotle,  see  his  Politics,  passim.  There  is  a  passage  about  a  mix- 
ed constitution  in  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  III.,  XIV.,  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  very  best 
account  we  have  ever  seen  of  its  genesis.  CLuum  alius,  alium  timet,  et  homo  ho- 
minem  et  ordo  ordinem ;  tum  (][uia  nemo  sibi  confidit,  quasi  pactio  fit  inter  popu- 
lorn  et  potentes,  etc.,  with  which  compare  Thucyd.  V.  89.  and  III.  11. — n  6€  dr- 
rinknr  iif.  etc 

t  Plato,  Menexen,  throughout,  for  the  contempt  of  Socrates  for  such  things. 

§  Arirt.  PoL  V.  6. 
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-ii».f«tr-*?i  Vj  ii  iii-icL  vyj  bigh  a  tooe  f:tr  those  -whose  policy  it 
v=:^  -uo  d*r2r&.'it  bad  siiik  the  pcipuiar  mind  to  ihe  level  of  their 
OWL  y:  w  iK'ji:,'sp^:\.  aiid  base  emy  of  urhaiever  deserved  to 
f-^  o-rid  ill  ij'jiy.'r  nixd  rtvereoce.  Profess^.ir  Wacbsmuih  has 
'-j*5ij-iy  j^roeived  aisd  repeaijediV  states  this  izcportant  truth. 
H*:  aifcm^s,  (v.  L  p.  272,  3.)  tV.^i  the  ancieitt  aristocracy  of 
U/e  r*'-^i>i*:  r/rder  was  a  firmly  esiablifhed  form  of  constitution, 
a-vj  ti.?it  the  Grecian  Demus  of  the  early  times  never  clearly 
c.'>:i';tiv*5d,  or  coosequeatjaliy  developed,  the  principle*  that 
til':  supreme  power  was  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  bulk  of 
th^r  people,  lie  remarks,  in  another  place,  (v.  11.  p.  66.  7,) 
liiai  though  "  the  constitution  which  Solon  bad  begun  to  ren- 
der democratic,  had  been  divested  of  various  still  remaining 
and  atjt  unimportant  aristocratic  inffredienis,  it  was  not  yet 
entitled  lo  the  appellation  of  pure  democracy.*  He  goes  on 
to  say,  "the  recofjnition  of  the  mob,  and  the  insolence  of  a 
seditious  populace,  were  alike  foreign  to  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  State,  which,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
«ian  war,  when  the  plague  swept  away  a  number  of  its  best 
citizens,  and  Pericles  amoncrst  the  number,  may  be  compared 
Vj  a  Uxly  directed  by  its  ndblest  members,  to  whose  guidance 
tlie  remainder  5'ielded  ready  obedience.'* 

1'he  same  aristocratic  spirit,  therefore,  would  ver}'  natu- 
rally display  itself  in  the  earliest  speculations  of  the  philoso- 
phers, even  had  there  been  nothing  (as  there  was  much  how- 
ever) in  their  peculiar  tenets  and  way  of  thinking  to  predis- 
pfise  them  to  the  same  conclusions.  Accordingly,  Py tliaijoras 
anrl  his  school  were  as  much  celebrated  for  their  oligarchical 
ftoiril  and  dixrtrines,  as  for  their  mysticism  and  symbols,  or 
ifjeir  faitli  in  numljers  and  music.  Their  legislation  and  their 
fortunes  in  Magna  Grecia,  are  among  the  most  curious  pas- 
sages in  ancient  hislorj-.  They  treated  society  as  a  thing  of 
measured  harmony  and  mathematical  relations,  which  none 
but  the  initiated  could  comprehend.t  They  regarded  an- 
archy ?is  the  greatest  of  all  moral  evils.  Plato  derived  fiom 
thrifi  his  mysterious  reverence  for  order  and  subordination, 
and  his  idcasof  distributive  justice,  which  he  has  wrought  up 
into  tlie  scheme  of  his  perfect  commonwealth.     They  looked 

•  lie  quotes  Plut.  Cimon.  15.,  who  speaks  of  the  "  aristocracy  under  Cleis- 
thenes." 

t  Sw  Jamblieh.  Vit.  Pjrthagor.  c.  27.  M30)  of  the  unintelli<;ible  tvtr^tnv,  bor- 
rowed, as  be  sayi,  from  Py thaeoras  bv  Plato.  And  on  the  whole  subject,  compara 
wUh  Jambliehus.  Porphyry  Vit.  Pytha^rs,  and  the  Anonymous  Bio||rapherin 
Photius— firintod  togetber,  Amstdodami,  1707. 
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upon  every  approach  to  arithmetical  equality,  or  what  we  call 
the  "  democracy  of  numbers,"  as  a  violation  of  the  eternal 
order  of  the  universe,  and  aimed  by  all  their  legislation,  to 
substitute  for  it  the  "  proportioned  equality"  of  Milton,  in 
which  every  one  should  obtain  that  to  which  he  was  fairly 
entitled — 

And  if  not  equal  all,  yet  free, 
Equally  free ;  for  orders  and  degrees. 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist. — P.  L.  V. 

Socrates,  and  all  his  disciples,  held  the  same  heretical  te- 
nets. He  lost  his  own  life  on  a  charge  of  atheism,  but  that 
was  a  cry  raised  against  every  one  whom  the  sycophants 
found  it  convenient  to  discredit  with  the  mob.  We  have  it 
on  excellent  authority,*  that  what  really  led  the  people  to 
perpetrate  that  most  wanton  and  atrocious  judicial  murder, 
was  his  political  connexions,  and  the  part  he  had  had  in  the 
education  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades,  two  of  his  most  promi- 
nent pupils,  into  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  instilled 
that  contempt  of  the  multitude,  whicn  the  one  displayed  in 
the  most  cruel  excesses  as  chief  of  the  XXX  Tyrants,  and  the 
other  in  the  whole  course  of  his  heartless,  profligate,  and  de- 
testable career,  and  then  most  when  he  guUed  the  Demus 
with  the  loudest  professions  of  love  for  it,  and  the  broadest 
hypocritical  grimace  as  its  courtier  and  parasite.  The  wri- 
ter of  the  diadogues  ascribed  to  the  Socratic  iEschines,  has 
not  overlooked  this  characteristic  of  the  school.t  If  tlie  dis- 
courses put  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  by  his  two  most  ce- 
lebrated disciples,  Plato  and  Xenophon,  are  to  be  taken  either 
as  true  reports  or  as  probable  fictions,  the  sovereign  people 
had  the  best  reason  in  the  world  to  regard  him  as  their  enemy, 
although  preaching  all  his  hfe,  and  practising  in  his  death, 
the  most  unlimited  obedience  to  their  declared  wUl.t  It  is 
impossible  to  paint  a  more  terrific  picture  of  a  lawless,  reck- 
less,— despotic  democracy,  than  the  former  has  left  us  in 
his  political  dialogues,  such  as  the  Republic  and  the  Laws. 
His  most  vivid  imagery,  his  most  eloquent  invective,  are  ex- 
hausted upon  it ;  and  his  own  Ideal  Commonwealth,  is  cut 

*  £tehines.  Athennus  sayn  (L.  XIII.  c.  93)  it  was  for  making  an  impertinent 
diacoarse  aboutjustice  before  a  bench  of  judges  who  were  arrant  thieres. 
i  See  the  3d  Dialogue  de  Morte,  c.  c.  13, 13. 
tSeetheCrito. 
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out  altogether,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  Pythagorean  system, 
or  what  seems  to  have  been  very  much  the  same  thing,  the 
old  Dorian  plan  of  a  permanent  distinction  of  classes,  ap- 
proaching to  castes,  and  a  rigid  discipline  extending  to  all 
the  interests  and  pursuits,  private  as  well  as  public,  of  life. 

Xenophon,  the  rival  ol  Plato,  and  usually  very  litde  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  goes,  in  his  hostiUty  to  the  then  ex- 
isting constitution  of  Athens,  to  still  greater  lengths.  His 
works  are  very  various,  and  show  him  to  have  been  equally 
versed  in  the  most  sublime  speculations,  and  in  the  smallest 
minutije  of  practical  life.  Among  other  things  of  the  kind, 
he  has  left  a  treatise  de  Re  Eqvestrij  in  which  he  gives  pre- 
cepts for  the  keeping  and  training  of  horses,  that  Paul  Louis 
Courier,  in  every  respect  a  most  comjxjtcnt  judge,  has 
thought  fit  to  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  modern  grooms  and 
jockeys.  His  diversified  experience,  added  to  his  theoretical 
studies,  the  truly  attic  simplicity  and  clearness  of  his  style, 
and  his  entire  freedom  from  all  approach  to  exaggeration  either 
in  thought  or  expression,  should  seem  to  recommend  his  judg- 
ment (whatever  we  may  think  of  the  vigor  and  originality  of 
his  genius)  to  our  special  respect.  His  political  opinions  are 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  his  Orcek  Histor\-,  a  continuation,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  Thucydides,  which  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  in  spite  of  its  reputation  among  the  ancients,  a  most 
superficial  and  unsatisfactory  book,  and  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  glad  to  be  kept  in  countenance  by  Professor  Wachs- 
muth's  very  decided  opinion  to  the  same  effect.*  But  his 
numerous  philosophical  treatises  abound  in  discussions  of  po- 
litical interests  and  principles.  They  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  his  creed  or  his  party,  and  we  find  him,  accord- 
ingly, out-heroding  Herod,  that  is,  as  we  have  said,  exceeding 
Plato  himself  in  decrying  the  democracy  of  his  day.  It  may 
be,  that  his  habits  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  disposed  him  to  pre- 
fer the  most  simple  form  of  authority,  and  to  look  upon  the 
total  want  of  discipline  that  appeared  in  the  wild  impulses  and 
disorderly  conduct  of  the  mass  as  mere  anarchy.  It  may  \ye 
that  his  LaccdcTmonian  connexions,  and  his  admiration  for 
Agesilaus,  confirmed  him  in  his  anti-democratic  inclinations. 
Certainly,  to  a  true  Spartan  of  the  old  school^  a  visit  to  Athens 
at  tliat  epoch,  must  have  been  like  a  peep  into  Chaos,  and 
Xenophon  probably  thought  and  felt  like  such  a  Spartan. 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  «65. 
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Whatever  was  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that  the  Demus  at 
whose  hands  (like  ahnost  every  man  of  any  distinction)  he 
suffered  banishment,  at  least  received  no  quarter  at  his. 
Professor  Wachsmuth  is  disposed,  on  this  account,  to  consi- 
der him  as  a  prejudiced  witness.  Yet,  judging  him  by  what 
80  many  other  writers  have  said  upon  the  same  subject,  and  al- 
lowing him  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence  extended,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  that  learned  person  to  the  fault-finding  Theopom- 
pus,  Xenophon  may  claim  to  have  spoken  no  more  than  the 
tiuth,  of  what  he  actually  saw  and  suffered  in  the  daily  course 
of  things  at  Athens.  We  shall  presently  refer  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  orator  Lysias,  whose  prepossessions  (if  he  had 
any)  lay  all  the  other  way.  His  orationB  afEord  us  a  Uving 
picture,  as  it  were,  of  what  passed  in  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  if  that  sacred  name  may,  without  profaning 
it,  be  applied  to  a  tyranny  as  unscrupulous  and  violent  as  any 
thing  recorded  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of  France,  and, 
if  possible,  more  shameless  stiU.  In  the  midst  of  the  famiUar 
occurrence  of  such  things,  for  example,  as  the  popular  phren- 
zy  about  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  and  the  wholesale 
massacres  to  which  it  led — of  the  barbarous  murders  of  the 
generals  who  conquered  at  Arginusse,  and  who  were  re- 
warded for  one  of  the  greatest  naval  victories  of  antiquity 
with  a  sentence  without  a  trial,  and  an  ignc«ninious  death* — 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Socrates,  in  mere  wantonness  of  arbitrary 
power,  or  to  appease  some  vulgar  clamor  for  his  blood — how 
IS  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  writers  should  look  with 
envy,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  at  the  order  and  peace  enjoyed 
at  Sparta,  under  the  reign  of  the  law,  and  should  infer  that 
there  was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  constitution  of  a 
society  exposed,  apparently  without  all  hope  of  remedy,  to  a 
sort  of  perpetual  reign  of  terror  ? 

Yet  Xenophon' s  feehngs  upon  this  subject,  however  strong, 
have  infused,  at  least,  no  rancor  or  acerbity  into  his  expression 
of  them.  He  betrays,  rather  than  declares  them,  in  his  pre- 
ference for  Doric  manners  and  Spartan  character — in  the 
evident  complacency  with  which  he  paints  his  (imaginary  ?) 

♦  ^schines  (the  pseado-Socratic)  says  they  had  only  two  voices  out  of  thirty 
thousand :  De  Morte,  c.  12.  For  the  heroic  conduct  of  Socrates,  on  that  occasion, 
see  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  1. 7.  But  a  better  account  than  Xenophon's,  of  that  most 
rcToltinfi;  judicial  murder,  is  to  be  found  (where  one  micht  hardly  expect  it)  in 
Diod.  Siculua,  1.  XIII.  c.  104  There  is  nothing,  in  all  history,  more  subUme 
than  the  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  of  Diomedon,  one  of  the  accused. 
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Cyrus,  the  beau-ideal  of  an  absolate  monarch — and  in  the 
Tarious  passages  of  his  dialogues,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  democracy  as  of  things  of  course,  and 
unquestionable  matters  of  fact.  In  one  of  his  works — a  trea- 
tise professedly  dedicated  to  a  defence  of  the  Demus  against 
some  of  the  more  specious  objections  of  its  enemies — he  does 
indulge,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  vein  of  mischievous  irony 
worthy  of  Swift.  This  work  has  been  deemed  by  some, 
perhaps,  most  recent  critics,  to  be  Xenophon's — but  there  is 
nothing  but  conjectuial  evidence  to  show  the  contrary,  and 
Bockh  declares  for  himself,  that  he  considers  the  argument 
on  that  side  as  inconclusive.*  Certainly  the  author's  hostili- 
ty to  the  existing  democracy  is  no  proof  of  its  spuriousness, 
for  passages  may  be  cited  from  the  Economics,  or  (if  that 
too  IS  questioned)  from  the  Convivium,  as  bad  as  any  thing 
in  this  essay,  and  if  a  more  minute  criticism  should  incline  us 
to  think  it  the  production  of  a  later  head,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  confess  it  is  a  very  probable  figment,  and  in  spirit  and 
opinions,  if  not  in  style,  bears  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the 
genuine  offspring  of  Xenophon's  pen.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
a  piece  of  ultra-Socratic  irony.  It  enumerates,  one  by  one,  the 
principal  abuses  of  the  system  of  demagogy,  which,  at  that 
time,  rendered  the  very  name  of  popular  government  odious, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  people  of  sense  and  education.  He  admits 
them  to  exist,  and  in  the  worst  form,  but  affects  to  justify 
them  as  essential  to  the  very  being  of  democracy  itself.  If 
he  is  told  that  such  things  are  inconsistent  with  every  idea  of 
good  government  and  social  order,  he  answers,  that  nothing  is 
more  possible — he  does  not  pretend  to  dispute  it— -he  is  not 
discoursing  about  forms  of  polity  in  the  abstract,  and  their 
relative  virtues  and  advantages,  neither  does  he  profess  to 
find  realized,  in  tliaty  his  own  idea  of  a  Perfect  Common- 
wealth. What  he  undertakes  to  show  is,  that  the  imperfec- 
tions imputed  to  the  democracy  are  inherent  in  its  nature, 
and  inseparable  from  it — that  they  who  desire  it  as  an  end, 
must  consent  to  the  use  of  the  necessary  means — that  the 
Athenian  Demus  is  not  what  it  is,  the  most  detestable  and 
licentious  of  all  perversions  of  society,  by  any  accident  or 
disturbing  causes,  but  by  design  and  on  system,  with  a  per- 
fect consciousness  of  its  own  objects,  and  a  poUcy  profoundly 

•  Pub.  Econ.  of  Atheiw,  ▼.  I.  p.  ©8.  n-(tranil.)  Wtchimuth,  also,  quotes  with- 
out questioning  it. 
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calculated  to  attain  them.    In  reading  this  piece,  one  is  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Machiavelli's  Principe^  except  that  the 
mob  of  Athens  take  the  place  of  his  heroes  and  models,  such 
as  Borgia  and  Castruccio — and  except,  too,  the  irony.    The 
Italian  had  a  taste  for  what  he  recommends  as  medicine  — 
Xenophon  sickens  while  he  prescribes,  and  desires    and 
means  that  his  patient  should  reject  the  loathsome  potion. 
Some  passages  of  the  treatise  are  quite  curious  enough  to  be 
worth  extracting  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  if  we  had  the 
space  necessary  to  do  them  justice.     As  it  is,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  remarking,  that  the  general  drift  of  the 
author  is  to  show  that  the  demagogues  of  the  day  taught  a 
people  intoxicated  with  arbitrary  power,  and  impatient  of  all 
restraint,  as  careless  of  every  obligation,  to  live  like  a  nest  of 
Barbaiy  pirates  on  the  plunder  of  eveiy  thing  around  them— 
that,  like  other  spoilers,  they  regarded,  the  commonwealth  it- 
self as  "lawful  prize" — that,  instead  of  governing  their  fo- 
reign dependencies  with  a  view  to  their  own  benefit  and  that 
of  the  state,  which  would  naturally  flourish  by  their  prosperi- 
ty, and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  they  were  laid  waste 
by  oppressive  exactions  to  supply  the  cravings  of  a  worthless 
populace — that  the  rich  at  home  were  fleeced  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  system  of  unequal  taxation,  and  through  a  cor- 
rupt administration  of  justice,  while  their  estates  in  the  coun- 
try were  given  up,  without  defence,  to  be  devastated  by  the 
enemy  in  wars,  provoked  by  the  abuse  of  their  maritime 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  same  lawless  multitude — in  short, 
that,  instead  of  a  government  of  laws  extending  its  protection 
to  all,  it  was  one  scene  of  violence  and  brigandage,  in  which 
the  physical  force  of  the  many  usurped  all  the  functions,  only 
to  violate  all  the  ends  of  civil  society,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth  and  the  property  of  individuals,  were  alike 
tre  ated  as  a  mere  fund  for  the  support  of  the  vicious,  the 
profligate,  and  the  idle.     In  other  works  of  Xenophon,  as  we 
nave  said,  we  find  substantially  the  same  things  charged  to 
the  people  of  Athens.  In  his  Banquet  (c.  4. 29.)  he  represents 
one  of  the  interlocutors  of  the  dialogue  as  expatiating  upon 
the  advantages  of  poverty,  the  chief  of  which  was  its  perfect 
independence.     Instead  of  trembling  for  its  own  safety,  it 
bullied  others ;  instead  of  living  in  slavery,  it  was  free  ;  in- 
stead of  paying  court,  it  was  itself  flattered  and  caressed ;  in- 
stead of  being  suspected  by  the  country,  it  enjoyed  its  sym- 
pathy and  confidence.    When  I  was  rich,  he  adds,  I  fawned 
NO.  zni. — VOL.  vn.  5 
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upon  the  sycophants,*  in  whose  power  I  continually  was.    I 
was  fain  to  be  forever  spending  money  for  the  public ;  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  abroad ;  if  I  was  seen  with  Socrates,  I  was 
reprimanded  for  it — whereas  now  I  do  as  I  like,  keej)  what 
company  I  choose,  am  courted  by  the  rich,  in  favor  with  the 
government,  a  tyrant,  not  a  slave ;  and  instead  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  state,  the  state  pays  tribute  to  me,  and  makes  me  a 
sharer  in  its  reverlues.     In  another  of  his  work6,t  Socrates 
boasts  that  with  a  fortune,  his  house  and  all  counted,  of  some 
five  minae,  (about  twenty  pounds  sterling,)  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  much  richer  man  than  Critobulus  with  at  least 
a  hundred  times  as  much.     The  larger  estate  was  accompa- 
nied with  disproportionate  outgoings  in  lavish  expenditures 
for  sacrifices,  without  which  he  would  be  tolerated  by  neither 
gods  nor  men — and  in  magnificent  hospitality,  in  feasting, 
and  in  charity.     But  besides  these,  he  enumerates  the  van- 
ous  taxes  imposed  upon  the  rich,  who  were  required  to  incur 
immense  expenses  in  what  were  called  the  Liturgies — that  is, 
in  furnishing  the  funds  for  public  festivals  and  entertainments, 
.  choruses,  and  processions  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  keeping 
horses,  equipping  ships,  and  paying  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions in  time  of  war.     And  the  worst  of  it  is,  adds  he,  that  if 
you  fall  short  of  what  is  expected  of  you  in  any  of  these 
things,  the  Athenians  punish  you  just  as  if  you  had  robbed 
them  of  what  was  theirs.     We  will  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
this  subject  of  Liturgies  and  taxation,  is  so  important  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  that 
]Bockh's  admirable  illustrations  of  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  tone  of  their  works,  that  both  Plato 
and  Xenophon  write  in  the  spirit  of  what  is  called  a  reaction. 
The  abuses  of  popular  government  which  they  daily  witness- 
ed, had  disgusted  them  with  popular  government  itself.  This 
is  the  peculiar  evil  of  misrule  in  that  shape,  and  what  makes 
the  demagogue,  whose  accursed  mission  it  is  to  seduce  and 
debauch  a  free  people,  and  to  fit  it,  by  vice,  for  bondage,  a 
greater  scourge  than  an  Attila  or  a  Gengis  Khan.  He  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  the  species,  because  he  destroys  the  founda- 
tbn  of  its  best  hopes — its  faith  in  itself. — The  usurper  may 

•  We  need  scarcely  say  this  word  meant,  at  that  time,  a  common  informer, 
that  it,  a  courtier  of  the  democracy,  whose  serrice  was  public  delation  and  prose- 
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be  dethroned,  the  conqueror  may  be  overthrown,  but  to  what 
purpose,  when  his  successor  must  be  as  bad  as  he  ?  Men 
who  have  seen  the  most  cultivated  and  enlightened  nations 
led  or  driven  into  the  worst  crimes  by  wretches  like  Cleon 
or  Robespierre — who  have  seen  polished  capitals,  like 
Athens  or  Paris,  the  glory  of  the  earth,  seats  of  the  highest 
civilization,  and  filled  with  the  trophies  of  genius,  become 
theatres  of  horrors  worthy  only  of  the  most  savage  hordes, 
drenched  in  gore  by  a  banditti  of  Septembriseurs,  doing  mur- 
der in  broad  daylight,  or  delivered  up  to  the  hellish  orgies  of 
mobs  made  cruel  by  suspicion,  or  drunk  with  blood — who 
have  witnessed  judicial  massacre  solemnly  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  and  decrees  of  flagrant  iniquity,  and  revolt- 
ing for  their  barbarity,  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  majorities,  » 
made  up  of  mild  and  merciful,  but  timid  and  feeble  men — 
who  have  heard  shouts  of  hberty  uttered  bjr  multitudes,  sub- 
jugated by  terror,  and  cringing  before  the  idols  of  their  own 
creation,  and  seen  (what  is  the  infaUible  consequence  of  such 
excesses)  the  reptile  demagogue  a  moment  before  "  squat 
like  a  toad"  at  tne  ear  of  his  victim,  "  start  up  in  his  own  . 
shape  the  fiend,"  and  stand  confessed  the  tyrant — such  men 
must  not  be  too  sternly  judged,  and  may  even  be  pitied  and 
pardoned,  if  they  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  humanity.  "  Wo 
to  the  world  because  of  such  offences,  but  wo  to  the  man  by 
whom  the  oflfence  cometh."  Plutarch,  in  his  Ufe  of  Timo- 
leon,  relates,  that  the  people  of  Syracuse,  after  long  years 
of  a  most  disastrous  experience  of  this  connexion  between 
the  demagogue  and  the  tyrant,  hated  at  l£ist  the  very  sight 
of  the  Bemaand  the  Agora — the  stage  on  which  their  popu- 
lar leaders  had  been  accustomed  to  play  off  their  impos- 
tures, and  firom  which  so  many  of  them  (that  sterhng  de- 
mocrat, the  elder  Dionysius,  for  example,)  had  been  raised  to 
despotic  power.  It  was  this  sort  of  discouragement  that  pos- 
sessed the  minds  even  of  the  wisest  men  of  Greece  at  the  pe- 
riod referred  to.  The  language  they  uttered  was  akin  to  the 
aflfectmg  apostrophe  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and  their  last  hope 
was  in  a  sort  of  political  millennium,  when' Philosophy  should 
be  seated  upon  the  throne.  Thus  it  was,  that  while  Xeno- 
phon  idefidized  monarchical  despotism  in  the  Cyropedia,  Pla- 
to, on  the  contrary,  sought  to  realize  his  dreams  of  a  perfect 
social  state,  by  educating  the  younger  Dyonisius  to  exercise 
power  according  to  the  principles  of  the  academy — a  sad 
failure,  compensated  by  his  brilliant  success  with  the  great 
republican  hero,  the  avenger  Dio. 
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After  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  at  Cheronea,  the 
greatest  thinker  of  antiquity  addressed  his  comprehensive 
mind,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  experience,  to  the  subject  of 
government,  and  although,  as  we  have  stated,  one  of  his  two 
political  works  is  perished,  we  still  possess,  in  the  other,  a 
treasure  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value. 

Aristotle  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  remark  we  have  just  made 
in  reference  to  Plato  and  Xenophon  as  having  written  recenti^ 
hiii  odiis.  He  treats  that  in  a  spirit  as  severely  philosophical 
as  any  other  of  the  multifarious  subjects  of  his  all-searching 
inquiries-  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suspect  him  of  pas- 
sion or  partiality,  in  regard  to  democracy  or  oligarchy,  than 
in  his  Metaphysics  or  his  Analytics,  his  Topics  or  his  Rheto- 
ric. He  gives  us  the  natural  history  of  governments,  as  he 
does  that  of  plants  or  animals,  and  seems  equally  above  his 
matter  in  both.  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  import- 
ant work,  we  hold  to  be  indispensable  to  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  political  institutions  of  antiquity.  It  must  not  be 
read  only,  but  made,  book  by  book,  ana  chapter  by  chapter, 
the  subject  of  deep  study  and  meditation.  There  is  notning 
superfluous  or  superficial  in  it ;  not  a  sentence  but  is  full  of 
thought  and  meaning,  expressed  always  concisely,  sometimes 
perhaps  abruptly,  never,  we  think,  obscurely.  We  detect, 
clearly,  the  want  of  this  critical  knowledge  of  the  woric  in 
Mitford  and  other  writers  of  that  time,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  just  as  evident,  that  the  great  German  philologists  of  the 

E resent  day,  have  used  the  Politics  as  a  key  to  the  whole  civil 
istory  of  Greece,  and  as  a  fixed  point  of  reference  in  all  their 
inauiries.  Niebuhr,  for  instance,  has  found  in  it  a  lamp  to 
light  his  path  in  the  darkness  of  Roman  antiquity,  which  he 
has  so  successfully  explored,  and  some  of  his  most  instructive 
and  satisfactory  views  are  but  generalizations  of  hints  and 
principles  derived  from  Aristotle.  We  would  point,  for  ex- 
amples of  this,  to  the  use  he  has  made  in  regard  to  the  lems- 
lation  of  Servius  Tullius,  of  what  the  Greek  philosopher  has 
said  of  the  changes  effected  by  Cleisthenes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Attic  tribes.*  So  as  to  the  comparative  inefliciency  of 
the  pld>t  in  the  camitia  of  Rome,  because  residing  on  their 
farms  at  a  distance,  their  attendance  in  those  assemblies  was 
inconvenient  and  irregular.     Both  the  authors  at  the  head  of 

•  Ariit  Pol.  VI.  4.  ef.  VII.  9.  So  as  to  the  remaik  that  eonfiscatioiii  and  forfeit- 
oral  ovfht  to  be  ooDtecratfld  to  the  gods. 
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this  article,  (as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  of  Mr. 
Hermann,)  have  drawn  continually,  and,  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  upon  the  same  copious  fund. 

What  is  most  remarkable,  however,  in  this  great  work,  is 
its  spirit,  and  the  general  conclusion  to  which,  when  fairly  in- 
terpreted, it  clearly  leads.  We  have  said  that  Aristotle  is 
exempt  from  all  passion  or  prejudice,  on  the  subject  of  popu- 
lar government.  He  had  studied,  for  twenty  years  together, 
under  Plato,  in  the  academy,  and  left  Athens  a  mature  man 
of  thirty-seven.  But  a  part  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  a 
very  difierent  station.  He  was  employed,  as  every  body 
knows,  by  the  victor  of  Cheronea,  to  "  teach  great  Alexander 
to  subdue  the  world,"  He  was,  for  many  years,  therefore, 
an  inmate  of  a  court,  such  as  it  was,  and  if  we  are  to  receive 
the  description  Demosthenes  has  left  us,  of  Philip's  manner 
of  living,  as  any  thing  but  the  grossest  caricature,  there  was, 
surely,  nothing  in  that  court  to  captivate  or  dazzle  any  body, 
and  least  of  ul,  such  a  mind  as  tne  Stagirite's.  He  might 
have  learned  there  the  truth  he  teaches,  that  "despotism  is  apt 
to  love  low  company."  He  had  seen  at  once  the  frail  and  fe- 
verish being  of  the  democracy,  with  its  odious  demagogical 
tyranny,  and  its  wild  delirious  transports,  extinguished  with 
ease,  by  a  coarse  but  compact  military  power,  and  "  young 
Ammon"  turned  loose  to  scourge  mankind  and  to  forget  him- 
self, and  his  philosophy,  and  his  native  land,  in  the  vice  and 
debauchery,  the  swilled  insolence  and  barbaric  haughtiness 
of  oriental  despotism.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  should 
think,  that  this  opportunity  of  comparing  what  he  saw  with 
his  own  eyes,  of  democracy  under  the  lead  of  such  men  as 
Demades,  with  an  autocracy  of  that  kind,  this  view  of  society^ 
passing  through  revolution  and  conquest  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  was  eminently  well  fitted  not  only  to  inform  his 
mind,  but  to  temper  it,  and  to  make  his  judgment  as  cool  as 
his  philosophy  was  profound,  penetrating,  and  comprehen- 
sive. It  was  just  such  a  discipline  as  public  opinion  in  France 
has  undergone  from  the  delirium  of  tneir  first  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  and  their  scarcely  less  mad  lust  of  dominion  under  a 
military  despot,  to  an  inglorious  subjection  to  a  yoke  fastened 
upon  them  by  foreimers,  until  sleeping  off  in  this  forced  re- 
pose the  fumes  of  tneir  double  intoxication,  they  have  been 
Drought  at  length  to  think  seriously  of  the  necessity  and  the 
advantages  of  a  juste  tniiieu. 
"  But  whatever  efiect  this  instructive  experience  may  have 
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had  in  counteractiDg  or  correcting  the  disgust  naturally  in- 
spired by  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  degenerate  deoKH 
cracy  of  Athens,  no  unprejudiced  man,  it  appears  to  us,  can 
read,  with  proper  attention,  the  whole  context  of  Aristode's 
Pohtics,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  form 
of  government,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  well  tempered  popular 
constitution,  or  at  least,  a  constitution  in  which  the  popular 
element  was  very  strong  and  active.  He  does  not,  like 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  when  he  speaks  of  a  perfect  common- 
wealth, imagine  the  reign  of  a  patriot  king.  Neither  does 
he  entertain  that  extravagant  admiration  for  the  Doric  model, 
especially  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  for  which  they  are 
distinguished.  One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  his  work,  is 
his  examination  of  the  ideal  republic  of  Plato,  which  in  many 
points,  such  as  the  community  of  wives  and  the  education  of 
women,  was  a  copy  of  those  institutions.  He  seems  to  have 
had  some  faith  in  the  people,  so  far  as  that  word  was  appli- 
cable at  all  to  the  condition  of  ancient  sociel}',  that  is,  in 
communities  made  up  of  some  distinguished  race — in  the 
calm  judgment  of  masses — in  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
deliberately  expressed  and  fairly  collected  under  forms  cal- 
culated to  check  power,  to  repress  passion,  and  to  give  time 
for  discussion  ana  reflection.  A  government  so  well  ordered 
as  to  deser\*e  the  name  of  a  polity,  par  excellence^  {TUXirum,)  was 
distinguished  from  an  aristocracy,  (and  this  latter  word  im- 
plies in  his  use  of  it  nothing  narrow  or  oligarchical,)  by  lean- 
mg  more  to  the  side  of  the  many  than  of  the  nobles.*  Nay, 
it  was  even  a  more  popular  form  than  the  constitution  of  So- 
lon and  Cleistbenes.  He  says  expressly,  that  what  he  called 
(in  conformity,  no  doubt,  to  general  usage)  by  that  compli- 
mentary name,  would  have  passed  in  those  earlier  times  (so 
aristocratic  were  they)  for  a  government  of  the  many.  So, 
he  considers  a  system  m  which  the  people  delegate  their  high 
powers  to  others,  as  an  aristocracy,  so  that  all  representative 

Sovernment  would  fall  within  that  category.  Another  luii- 
amental  principle  on  which  he  repeatedly  insists,  is,  that  no 
fvovemment,  not  founded  on  justice^  can  be  durable.  But, 
then,  this  justice  is  relative,  and  not  absolute,  in  its  nature, 
and  to  be  determine<i  by  the  actual  condition  of  society,  and 
the  opinion  of  mankind,  one  age  requiring  that  a  greater  num- 

•  L.  V  c  7.  So  where  all  an  diciUe  to  oflke,  but  the  heaC  elected.  lb.  c.  & 
CooplL  IV.  IS,  whcreheoontra«sacoTtnimeflitofUvs«tihotteofaeii;  umI 
Iki  ffiy  deiMiiM  of  polity.    IQ.  c  7. 
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ber  should  be  admitted  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  than 
another,  and  it  being  in  all  cases  important  to  interest  as 
many  as  possible  in  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order  of 
things — a  combination,  be  it  remarked  by  the  way,  of  the 
historical  and  the  rational,  the  prescriptive  and  the  positive, 
worthy,  on  every  account,  of  particular  attention.  Accord- 
ingly, he  considers,  as  the  state  of  society  most  favorable  for 
free  governments,  that  in  which  the  whole  population  is  ho- 
mogeneous, all,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
all  in  comfortable  and  independent  circumstances  in  regard 
to  estate,  and  the  majority  engaged  in  agricultural  and  other 
rural  pursuits.  Had  he  written  with  a  view  to  our  actual 
condition  in  this  country,  he  could  not  have  described  more 
perfectly  the  advantages  we  enjoy  for  maintaining  social  or- 
der and  equal  rights.  He  denounces  all  inequality  as  a  never 
failing  source  of  strife  and  sedition.  It  is  true,  this  equality, 
like  tne  justice  which  is  its  convertible  term,  is  relative. 
Mere  "  arithmetical  equality"  he  regards  as  a  violation  of  all 
"  distributive  justice,"  the  ffreat  end  of  civil  society.  A  sys- 
tem by  which  the  voice  of  me  wise,  the  experienced,  and  the 
good,  is  always  drowned  in  the  clamors  of  a  majority,  com- 
posed of  ignorant  and  violent  men,  he  thought  the  very  worst 
sort  of  inequality,  and  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  was 
the  common  voice  of  antiquity.*  This  would  be,  in  fact, 
only  an  oligarchy  turned  upside  down.  If,  says  he,  the  ma- 
jority, being  possessed  of  estates  above  a  certain  amount, 
should  exclude  those  who  were  less  fortunate  from  any  share 
in  public  afiairs,  though  the  few  were  shut  out  and  the  many 
governed,  nobody  would  call  that  democracy.  So,  where 
Uie  majority,  being  without  fortune,  drive  the  better  sort  of 
people  from  the  public  service,  or  deprive  them  of  the  weight 
and  the  influence  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled,  the  evil  is 
precisely  the  same,  but  in  a  more  aggravated  degree.  It  is 
unjust,  and  cannot  last.  The  government  he  considers  as 
the  best,  is  such  a  one  as  mi^ht  be  variously  characterized 
by  observers  according  to  their  systems,  as  a  democracy  or 
an  aristocracy — that  is  to  say,  a  well-balanced  republic. 
This  observation  was  afterwards  applied  by  Polybius  to  the 
constitution  of  Rome,  in  the  age  of  the  Scipios. 

This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  another  fundamental  truth, 
which  he  clearly  develops,  is,  that  none  of  the  simple  forms 

•  See  Plot  Convir.  VIII.  GL II.  §  3, 3.  Id  de  Frater.  Amora  XU.  Ariit.  VII.  3. 
14.  V.  9.  and  UL  7;  the  definition  of  a  polity  is  ezpreaa. 
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of  government  could  be  good* — that  unlimited  power,  under 
every  name  and  every  shape,  is  equally  tyrannical,  and  produ- 
ces exactly  tlie  same  effects  on  society,  or  efiects  so  nearly  the 
same,  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  a 
choice  between  them.  This  morbid  anatomy  of  govern- 
ments is  treated  with  an  abihty  as  impartial  as  it  is  masterly. 
Tacitus  himself  has  not  painted  despotic  monarchy  more 
fearfully  after  nature.  Niebuhr  speaks  of  the  devilish  spirit 
of  the  ancient  oligarchy,  and  cites  a  passage  of  the  Poli- 
tics to  prove  it.t  Aristotle  shows  that  all  governments  perish 
by  pushing  to  excess  their  peculiar  principles — as  tne  sin 
that  most  easily  besets  them.  Thus,  in  democracies,  instead 
of  leaning  to  the  side  (the  weaker  side)  of  law  and  order, 
the  profligate  man  who  made  politics  a  trade,  and  the  com- 
monwealth a  spoil,  never  ceased  to  stir  up  the  envy  of  the 
multitude  against  the  rich,  until  by  their  attacks  upon  pro- 
perty, or  by  other  wrongs,  the  upper  classes,  driven  to  des- 
peration, flew  to  arms,  and  civil  wars  and  military  despot- 
ism followed  of  course.  He  asks,  how  is  it  that  a  well  ba- 
lanced constitution  was  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  and  answers, 
that  it  is  because  most  governments  have  sprung  up  out  of 
revolutions,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  revengeful  and 
exterminating  passions  that  produced  them.  They  were 
**  reactions,"  the  offspring  of  hate,  not  the  v/ork  of  reason, 
and  presented  the  image  of  a  city  taken  by  storm,  rather  than 
of  a  polity  adopted  with  mature  deliberations,  by  the  com- 
mon counsels  for  the  common  good  of  a  community. 

Yet  sound  and  masculine  as  is  the  tone  of  Aristotle's  politi- 
cal philosophy,  he  paints  the  degenerate  democracy,  of  which 
he  had  so  many  opportunities  to  witness  the  excesses  both 
when  a  student  in  the  academy  and  as  a  professor  or  teach- 
er in  the  Lyceum  on  his  return  to  Athens,  in  colors  not  at  all 
less  sombre,  though  less  highly  charged^  than  those  used  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon.  Indeed,  without  the  experience  of  the 
French  revolution,  as  Mitford  remarks,  it  would  be  difficult 
fer  a  modem  to  believe,  or  even  to  conceive,  the  possibility 
of  such  horrors  as  appear,  from  his  account,  to  have  occurred 
in  what  may  be  called  the  daily  experience,  and  to  have 
flowed  naturally  from  the  very  constitution  of  those  turbulent 
commonwealths.    And,  on  the  contrary,  the  Jacobins  might 

*  The  better  tempered  the  government  the  better.    Pol.  IV.  12.— V.  1. 
t  Bonieeh.  Gescbichte,  r.  ll.  337,  a    Der  nKmliche  Geiet  der  H5Ue,  etc    Ho 
VMCm  AriiL  PoL  T.9.  of  Um  oath,  etr.,  a  pauege  often  cited  einoe. 
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have  learned  the  principles  of  their  terrific  despotism  in  his 
book.  We  do  not  think  we  can  convey  to  our  readers  a  bet- 
ter idea,  either  of  the  democracy  of  Athens,  or  of  Aristotle's 
manner  of  handling  the  subject,  than  by  translating,  as  close- 
ly as  possible,  according  to  our  understanding  of  mem,  some 
passages  from  his  work. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  democra- 
cy, in  which  the  only  law  is  the  will  of  the  majority  for  the 
time  being — a  government  of  decrees  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly (^ifffiar..)  This,  he  adds,  is  generally  brought  about  by 
the  Demagogues,  who  flourish  most  where  there  is  no  respect 
for  the  laws,  since  the  Demus  becomes,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  absolute  monarch,  one  confounded  of  many,  the 
multitude  governing  in  their  aggregate  or  corporate  capacity. 
Such  a  Demus,  then,  being  a  monarch,  will  rule  like  one,  will 
be  controUed  by  no  law,  will  play  the  despot,  and  surround  itself 
with  flatterers.  Such  a  democracy  is  precisely  the  counterpart 
of  tyranny  in  monarchies.  Their  character  and  spirit  are  the 
same ;  they  both  oppress  the  better  sort  of  people ;  votes  of  the 
assembly  {pscphismat^)  are  in  the  one  case  what  edicts  are  in 
the  other,  and  the  demagogue  and  the  courtier  are  identical 
— both  of  them  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  over  their 
sovereign,  the  latter  over  his  king  or  tyranny,  the  former  over 
his  democracy.  These  demagogues,  by  referring  every  thing 
to  the  people,  and  causing  them  to  interfere  with  every  de- 

Eartment  of  public  affairs,  supersede  entirely  the  fundamental 
Lws  and  constitutions.     They  find  their  own  importance,  of 
course,  greatly  enhanced  by  a  system  which  makes  the  ca- 

J)ricious  will  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being  the  only  law, 
or  controlling,  as  they  do,  the  majority,  they  are  the  masters 
of  that  will.  "  He  cannot  be  said  to  pronounce  too  harsh  a 
judgment  who  affirms  that  a  democracy,  of  this  sort,  is  no 
regularly  constituted  government  (roXirsta,)  and  if  democracy, 
properly  so  called,  is  such  a  government,  then  this  is  no  de- 
mocracy."— (1.  IV.  c.  3.) 

It  is  plain  that  the  demagogue,  under  such  a  system,  is  the 
most  absolute  of  all  masters,  and  may  say  with  Jack  Cade 
in  the  chronicle,  that  "  all  the  laws  of  the  realme  shall  come 
foorthe  of  his  mouthe." 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  speaking  of  the  supreme  judicial 
power  as  being  exercised,  in  aU  cases,  by  the  people,  he  says, 
it  is  the  system  of  the  then  actual  democracy,  which  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  exacdy  analogous  to  a  "  dynastic  oligarchy, 
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and  a  tyrannical  monarchy."  (lb.  14.)  This  coincidence 
between  monarchical  and  democratic  tyranny  he  illustrates 
more  than  once,  and  shows  how  exactly  the  maxims  taught 
by  Periander  of  Corinth,  who  was  as  great  a  doctor  in  the 
schools  of  arbitrary  power  as  Machiavelli  himself,  apply  to 
the  policy  of  such  a  corrupt  and  monstrous  form  of  popular 
government  Divide  et  impera^  is  the  maxim  of  both — to 
awaken  jealousies  and  hatreds  between  classes  and  indi- 
viduals, so  as  to  destroy  all  possibility  of  concert  or  even 
communication  between  them* — to  break  the  community  in 
two  by  a  permanent  division,  and  perpetual  war  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  town  and  the  country — to  surround 
every  one  with  spies,  to  arm  friend  against  friend,  to  watch  the 
most  secret  movements,  to  disturb  household  peace,  poison 
the  dearest  relations  of  hfe,  and  destroy  all  the  sweet  care- 
lessness of  social  intercourse — to  discourage  and  depress 
every  thing  distinguished  in  talent,  or  elevated  in  sentiment, 
and  to  admit  to  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  only  the 
weakest,  the  most  worthless,  and  the  most  wicked  of  man- 
kind—  in  a  word,  systematically  to  debase,  to  darken,  and  to 
pervert  the  human  mind.  Phocion  stood  towards  the  demo- 
cracy of  his  day  in  precisely  the  same  relation  as  Thrasea  to 
Nero,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  in  the  Vieux Cordeliers,  wrote 
the  history  of  Robespierre  in  the  texts  of  Tacitus. 

"We  see,  in  extreme  democracy,  every  thing  as  it  is  in  ty- 
rannies, wives  ruling  their  husbands,  whom  they  keep  in  per- 
petual fear  of  denunciation,  and  no  discipline  over  slaves  for 
the  same  reason — for  neither  slaves  nor  women  plot  against 
tyrants,  and  having  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  their 
lot,  they  are  partisans  of  tyrannies  and  democracies.  For 
Demus  loves  to  play  the  monarch,  and  accordingly  each  has 
his  favorite  and  courtiers,  the  democracy  its  demagogue,  and 
the  tyrant  all  the  most  abject  in  fawning  and  adulation,  which 
is  the  business  of  a  courtier.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  tyran- 
ny loves  the  base  and  the  unprincipled,  for  such  alone  will 
flatter — the  good  love  without  adulation — and  so  all  tyrants 
bate  every  thing  noble  or  free  in  spirit  and  manners,"  etc. 
(L  V.  c.  11.) 

In  another  place,  after  showing,  by  numerous  examples, 
how  democracies  were  subverted  in  consequence  of  ttiose 
schemes  of  confiscation  and' robbery  which  the  demagogues 

9  Lot  there  be  no  i]re8itia,iio  <r«iffi«,  etc.  t.  11.    Vide  lopri,  note. 
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were  perpetually  setting  on  foot  against  the  rich,  he  proceeds 
to  observe,  that  in  earlier  times  tyrannies  (in  the  Greek  sense) 
were  more  frequent  than  they  had  been  of  late,  and  he  ex- 
plains it  by  the  fact,  that  in  those  times  the  demagogue  was 
always,  at  the  same  time,  a  general.  "  Whereas,  now-a-days, 
oratoiy  being  crown  into  an  art  or  profession,  public  speak- 
ers play  the  demagogue,  but  having  no  skill  in  war,  they 
meddle,  except  in  some  very  rare  and  trifling  occasions,  hardly 
at  all  with  military  matters.  Tyrannies  sprang  up  formerly 
more  frequently  than  in  these  times,  both  txjcause  more  im- 
portant commands  were  confided  to  generals,  and  becausci 
etc.  Their  leaders  easily  usurped  the  tyranny.  All  did 
this  who  had  the  confidence  of  theDemus,  and  this  confidence 
was  gained  merely  by  professing  hostility  to  the  rich.  As  at 
Athens,  Peisistratus  opposing  the  people  of  the  plain,  and 
Dionysius,  by  his  invectives  against  Daphnaeus  and  the  rich, 
was  invested  with  the  tyranny,  being  considered  as  a  good 
democrat  for  no  reason  but  because  he  hated  them.  And 
thus  it  is  that  they  change  their  democracies  from  the  form 
in  which  they  were  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fathers 
to  the  present  fashion." 

Peisistratus  and  Dionysius  the  Tyrant !  In  this  passage 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  to  a  truth  established  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  history,*  and  which  modern,  limit- 
ed as  it  is  in  this  respect,  has  confirmed  and  will  forever  con- 
firm. The  demagogue  is  the  tyrant  in  embryo.  To  say 
that  he  is  in  democracies  what  the  courtier  is  to  the  despot,  the 
cringing,  hypocritical,  parasitical  worshipper  of  |f)wer,  is  in- 
deed substantially  saying  the  same  thing.  The  best  slave 
is  almost  always  the  worst  master. 

We  shall  close  these  abstracts  from  Aristotle  with  a  literal 
translation  of  some  important  remarks,  which  throw  great 
light  upon  the  internal  constitution  and  the  daily  practices  of 
the  democracies  of  Greece.  (1.  VI.  c.  6.) 

The  true  friend  of  democracy  or  oligarchy  will  show  it  not 
in  contriving  that  his  institutions  shall  be  as  democratic  or 
as  oligarchical  as  possible,  but  that  they  shall  endure  the 
longest  possible  time.  Thus  the  demagogues,  now-a-days, 
humoring  the  caprices  of  the  Demus,  deal  in  wholesale  con- 
fiscation through  the  decrees  of  courts  of  justice.  Therefore, 
the  fiiends  of  3iat  sort  of  polity  ought  to  counteract  them  by 

«  See  Dionyi.  Halicamase.    Rom.  Antiquit.  1.  VI.  and  VIL  paMim. 
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passing  laws  prohibiting  the  confiscation  to  pnbhc  use  of  pro- 
perty torfeitea  by  a  sentence  of  a  court,  and  making  it  sacred 
to  the  gods.  For  by  such  a  provision,  criminals  will  not  be 
less  deterred,  (since  they  vmL  be  equally  punished,)  but  the 
multitude,  (who  compose  the  judicatorii  or  juries,)  will  be  less 
inclined  to  convict,  when  they  are  to  get  nothing  by  the  judg- 
ment. So  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  diminish  pubhc  prosecu- 
tions as  much  as  possible,  prohibiting,  under  heavy  penalties, 
the  instituting  them  without  probable  cause,  for  they 
are  wont  to  attack  in  this  way,  not  the  humbler  sort,  but 
people  of  the  upper  classes,  and  it  is  essential  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  a  commonwealth  should  be  interested  in  its  preserva- 
tion, or  at  any  rate,  that  the  rulers,  whoever  they  are,  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  enemies.  So  degenerate  democracies 
(«{ nUtraTat)  are  vcry  populous,  and  it  is  hard  they  should  as- 
sist at  the  public  assembly  without  compensation,  and  this, 
where  the  revenues  arc  scanty,  falls  upon  the  rich,  (for  a  fund 
must  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  by  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions, («ff^op«,)*  confiscations,  and  judicial  plunder,  which  have 
subverted  many  a  democracy,)  therefore,  where  the  revenue 
of  the  state  is  inadequate,  there  ought  to  be  but  few  assem- 
blies held,  and  the  tribunals  composed  of  many  judges  should 
sit  but  a  few  days.  It  would  also  conduce  to  reconcile  the 
rich  to  the  expense,  if  people  of  any  property  were  allowed  no 
compensation  for  jury  service,  (^i««i«o^)  but  only  the  poor,  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  cause  justice  to  be  better  adminis- 
tered. Where  there  is  a  good  revenue,  demagogues  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  now  do ;  for  they  distribute  any 
surplus  immediately  in  small  quantities.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  people  are  always  receiving,  and  always  in  want 
of  more,  for  such  assistance  to  the  poor  is  merely  pouring 
into  a  cask  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  The  truly  demo- 
cratic statesman  will  take  care  beforehand,  that  the  body  of 
the  people  (xXnBof)  should  not  be  in  a  destitute  condition,  for 
this  IS  the  great  source  of  trouble  and  abuse  in  democracies  ; 
but  he  will  take  care  that  permanent  provision  be  made  for 
them.  Since  this  is  a  matter  of  concernment  to  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor,  distributions  of  surplus  revenue  ought  to  be 
made  in  considerable  quantities  at  once,  and  it  were  especial- 
ly desirable  if  enough  could  be  raked  together  to  buy  small 
farms,  or  if  not,  for  providing  a  little  stock  for  commercial  or 
agricultural  industry ;  and  if  it  be  impracticable  to  give  to  all, 
•  A  property  tax.    See  BOckh,  P.  E.  of  Athene,  II.  984. 
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to  make  the  distribution  by  tribes,  or  in  some  such  way,  col- 
lectively. Meanwhile,  for  all  necessary  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple, compensation  should  be  raised  by  a  property  tax  on  the 
rich,  releasing  them  from  vain  and  useless  Liturgies.  It  is  by 
such  a  system  that  the  Carthaginians  keep  the  Demus  con- 
tented under  their  well  balanced  polity,  for  they  are  continu- 
ally sending  some  of  the  poorer  sort  to  their  neighboring  de- 
pendencies, where  they  are  made  comfortable  and  prosper- 
ous. 

The  same  testimony  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
democracy  of  Greece,  is  given  by  all  the  other  authorities  on 
whom  any  reliance  is  to  be  had.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes  in  this  connexion — not  that  we  think 
him  either  an  unimportant  or  an  exceptionable  witness.  We 
hold  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  po-  , 
litic€d  history  of  Athens,  and  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  ser- 
vice rendered  to  science  by  M.  Wachsmuth,  in  his  just  and 
exalted  estimate  of  their  value  in  that  sense.  But  Aristo- 
phanes is  too  great  a  man  to  be  treated  as  he  deserves  in  the 
narrow  space  allotted  to  us  here.  We  shall  take  a  future 
opportunity  of  expatiating  at  large  upon  this  mighty  painter 
oimen  in  masses^  and  on  some  of  the  principal  groupes  and 
figures  in  his  richly  furnished  gallery.  Another  writer,  of 
whom  we  should  have  to  say  too  much  if  we  said  as  much 
as  we  ought,  is  Plutarch.  His  Lives  abound  in  matter  for 
the  student  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Greece.  We  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon, 
Phocion,  Demosthenes,  Dion,  Demetrius,  Timoleon,  Aratus, 
to  remind  the  reader  that  he  has  recorded  the  services  of  most 
of  the  great  men  whose  lives  were  an  era  in  history,  and 
whose  achievements,  civil  and  military,  have  identified  them 
forever  with  their  times  and  their  country.  His  Nicias,  for 
instance,  is,  with  a  view  to  the  spirit  of  the  Demus,  a  perfect 
study.  The  principal  materials  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  por- 
traiture of  that  unfortunate  general,  are  indeed  drawn  from 
Thucydides,  whose  account  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  we 
have  already  mentioned  as  an  unrivalled  narrative,  but  the 
biographer,  in  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  privileges,  has 
added  touches  of  character,  and  little  expressive  circum- 
stances, not  to  be  expected  in  a  general  history.  You  are 
made  familiar  with  that  poor  victim  of  demagogy  and  su- 
perstition, passing  his  whole  life  between  the  dread  of  the 
mob  and  the  fear  of  the  gods,  and  wasting  the  produce  of 
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his  large  fortune  in  perpetual  sacrifices  to  both — ^whose  timidi- 
ty, in  Plutarch's  language,  was  as  sure  a  resource  to  the  bad, 
as  his  benevolence  was  to  the  good — so  anxious  about  the 
future  as  to  keep  a  prophet  of  his  own,  with  a  view  especially 
to  the  preservation  of  tnat  great  estate,  which  was  the  source 
of  all  his  troubles,  and  by  the  most  lavish  use  of  which,  in 
popular  largesses  and  princely  magnificence,  he  sought  to 
propitiate  envy,  and  only  invited  aggression — grave,  domes- 
tic, sober,  regular,  laborious,  retiring,  yet  continually  over- 
whelmed with  public  affairs,  to  that  degree,  as  to  leave  him- 
self not  a  moment  for  serving,  or  even  for  seeing,  his  most  in- 
timate friends — as  successful  in  the  outset  as  he  was  unfor- 
tunate in  the  close  of  his  career ;  yet  seeking  to  avoid  odium, 
(his  evil  genius,^  by  ascribing  all  the  honor  of  those  successes 
to  the  gods,  ana  suffering  the  demagogue,  Clcon,  to  reap  the 
well-earned  fruits  of  his  ability  and  perseverance  at  Pylus, 
by  yielding  to  him  the  command  in  toe  very  moment  of  vic- 
tory— all  his  life,  the  slave  of  his  own  power,  a  shadow  of 
greatness,  "  an  unreal  mockery"  of  state* — at  Syrax^use  re- 
fusing to  withdraw  from  an  expedition  he  never  approved, 
and  then  become  utterly  hopeless,  because  he  feared  the 
people  more  than  the  enemy,  and  preferred  dying  by  the 
nands  of  the  latter,  "  with  his  harness  on  his  back,"  to  being 
judicially  murdered  by  the  former;  and  when  he  had  at 
length  resolved  to  seek  safety  in  retreat,  prevented  from 
effecting  his  purpose,  and  detained  for  certain  destruction, 
by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  ! 

But  this  Life  is  not  merely  instructive  as  showing  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man,  whose  very  weaknesses,  especially  his  ab- 
ject superstition,  were  perfectly  Athenian ;  the  biographer 
has  been  even  more  than  usually  communicative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Dcmus  itself.  He  speaks  of  all  those  characteris- 
tics that  made  it  such  a  constant  object  of  dread  to  Nicias, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  rich  and  the  educated.  He  mentions 
the  ostracism,  with  its  origin  and  objects;  he  tells  us  of  the 
aversion  of  the  people  for  great  talent,  which  it  used,  but  al- 
ways suspected,  hated,  and  persecuted — and  of  its  especial 
horror  of  philosophers,  and  their  blasphemous  and  atheistical 
babble  about  second  causes — as  witness  the  fate  of  Anaxa- 
goras.     We  have  there,  too,  a  portrait  of  Cleon,  with  his  bra- 

•  He  applied  to  himself,  says  Plutarch,  that  of  Agamemnon : 
"  irp^ranyr  6c  roH  fitov 
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zen  front  and  iron  lungs,  the  first  of  the  demagogues,  who, 
forgetting  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  Pericles  and  the  older 
orators,  ranted  furiously  and  moved  about  upon  the  Bema — 
at  once  the  butt,  the  bully,  and  the  bubbler  (to  use  an  ex- 
pressive old  word)  of  the  populace.  Neither  has  h^  forgotten 
the  profligate  policy  of  Alcibiades  and  Hyperbolus — nor  the 
arts  by  which  they  and  other  demagogues  controlled  public 
opinion,  and  created  iconstructive  majorities,  by  operating 
upon  the  selfish  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  by  artfully  turn- 
ing to  account  the  silence  of  the  timid  and  the  scruples  of  the 
wise,  and  speaking  and  acting  for  all  who  were  not  bold,  or 
ready,  or  able,  or  knowing  enough  to  speak  or  act  for  them- 
selves. 

The  orator,  or  rather,  rhetorician  Lysius,  who  was  bom  of 
Syracuscm  parents,  at  Athens,  about  the  tliird  year  of  the 
eightieth  Olymp.  (A.  C.  458,)  and  Uved  to  be  eighty,  is  a  most 
precious  witness  to  the  daily  practices  and  the  true  spirit  of 
the  democracy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  confessors  in  the 
time  of  the  XXX  Tyrants,  and  one  of  the  most  faithful  cham- 
pions always.  Of  his  innumerable  orations,  written  in  a  style 
which  has  ever  been  celebrated  as  a  model  of  the  purest  At- 
tic, we  still  possess  (supposing  them  to  be  all  genuine)  tliirty- 
four.  Most  of  these  were  composed  to  be  spoken  by  others  in 
their  own  defence,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian 
courts.  They  are,  tliercfore,  the  very  words  addressed  to 
the  popular  tribunals  by  an  experienced,  able,  and  most  suc- 
cessful advocate,  whose  political  orthodoxy  is  above  suspi- 
cion, not  in  the  heat  of  extemporaneous  discussion,  but  with 
the  art  and  the  forecast  of  deUberate  composition,  and  reveal, 
as  perfectly  as  any  thing  can,  the  spirit  and  character  of  their 
judicature.  They  present,  accordingly,  a  frightful  picture 
of  judicial  tyranny.  Were  they  not  unquestionably  what  they 
profess  to  be,  they  might  easily  be  taken  for  irony,  far  more 
pungent  even  thanXenophon'sinthe  treatise  referred  to  above. 
The  topics  dwelt  upon  in  them  are  just  such  as,  from  Aristo- 
de's  account  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  courts, 
as  well  as  from  all  the  other  testimonies  cited,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  urged.  We  see  that  even  Aristophanes  has  ex- 
aggerated in  nothing — but  the  masks  and  the  costume.  A 
people  to  whom  such  language  could  be  addressed,  we  do 
not  say  with  success,  but  without  exciting  the  deepest  indig- 
nation, were  no  better  than  a  horde  of  Usbecks  or  Algerines. 
To  call  such  a  system  of  open  plunder,  and  arbitrary,  iniqui- 
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akin  to  it,  is  that  the  judges  would  be  more  benefited  by 
the  property  of  the  defendant,  if  left  to  be  managed  by  him 
in  trust  for  the  people,  (for  that  really  was  the  true  descrip- 
tion of  the  case  of  every  man  of  substance,  he  was  compulso 
rily  the  steward  of  the  poor,)  than  if  confiscated  and  wasted 
at  once*  This  happened  to  be  really  the  fact,  and  was  no 
doubt  some  protection  to  the  more  opulent  classes,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  by  magnificence  in  their  style  of  living,  and  the 

E3rformance  not  only  of  the  Litur^es  imposed  upon  them  by 
w,  but  of  many  more  voluntarily  incurred,  tney  made  it 
quite  evident  to  their  jealous  cestuy  que  trusty  that  he  probably 
had  the  full  benefit  of  the  fund.  The  consequence  of  this 
strange  tenure  of  property,  however,  was  that  the  rich  lived 
under  perpetual  ntrveulaiice  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  for- 
tunes, ana  when  the  day  of  confiscation,  or  heavy  contribu- 
tions in  the  shape  of  discretionary  fines,  came,  they  were 
called  to  account  as  rigidly  as  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  threat- 
ened .with  the  galleys,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  got 
rid  of  their  supposed  assets. 

A  very  curious  instance  of  this,  and  one  highly  illustrative 
of  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  the  case  of  the  estate  of  one  Aris- 
tophanes.* The  property  of  this  man,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  rich,  was  confiscated,  but  as  it  turned  out  to  be  far  less 
than  was  expected,  the  Demus,  suspecting  some  foul  play, 
called  the  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased  to  account  for  this  un- 
locked for  deficiency.  The  defendant  ventures  to  complain 
of  it  as  a  very  hard  case,  that  one  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  another,  and  knew  nothing  of  them,  should  be 
held  to  explain  them  at  his  peril.  How  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  answer,  item  by  item^  on  an  account  of  the  sort  ?  On 
such  a  day,  your  relative  received  so  much  from  such  a 
banker,  or  ship-owner ;  what  is  become  of  it  ?  He  was  re- 
ported at  such  a  time  to  have  in  his  possession  a  large  fund  ; 
where  is  it  f  Was  he  his  brother's  keeper,  or  even  his  book- 
keeper ?  It  was  evident  no  man  could  meet  such  a  respon- 
sibility ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  adding,  that  the 
sycophants  (prosecutors)  had  been  the  ruin  of  many  an  ho- 
nest man  in  that  way.  He  reminds  his  judges,  that  they  have 
always  been  disposed  to  overrate  people's  fortunes  on  mere 
report,  and  illustrates  it  by  tlie  case  of  Alcibiades,  who  after 
being  in  command  of  the  army  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
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having  received  from  the  allies  twice  as  much  as  any  body 
else,  so  that  many  thought  he  had  at  least  one  hundred  talents, 
left,  after  all,  less  to  his  children,  than  he  had  received  from 
his  guardians  when  he  came  to  his  estates.  So,  he  adds, 
should  you  confiscate  the  property  of  Timotheus,*  "  though 
God  forbid  it  should  be  done  unless  for  some  great  benefit  to 
the  stale,"  and  get  less  by  it  than  you  have  from  Aristophanes, 
would  you  call  on  his  next  of  kin  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ? 
Certainly  not.  Why  ?  Because  Conon's  will,  made  at  Cy- 
prus, shows  clearly  he  owned  but  a  very  small  part  of  what 
you  imagined  him  to  possess.  All  this  would  seem  quite  con- 
clusive enough,  but  the  defendant  knows  the  law  and  its  in- 
terpreters too  well  to  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He, 
accordingly,  reminds  thom  how  little  they  ever  received  from 
confiscated  estates,  which  were  instantly  plundered  and  di- 
lapidated as  by  a  foreign  enemy,  the  very  doors  being  torn 
from  their  hinges — and  yet  no  poor  man  got  a  decent  divi- 
dend out  of  the  fund,  while  in  tliat  particular  case,  by  talking 
care  of  the  property,  no. less  a  sum  than  a  thousand  drachmas 
had  been  actually  paid  into  the  treasury !  He  farther  insists 
upon  the  merits  of  his  own  father  in  the  use  of  his  fortunes, 
of  which,  rcser\^ing  for  himself  and  family  barely  wherewithal 
to  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  had  constantly 
spent  the  income  on  all  sorts  of  Liturgies  to  oblige  the  people, 
and  thar,  without  any  selfish  object  whatever.  He  had  not, 
like  so  many  others,  laid  out  his  own  money  in  order  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  offices  obtiiined  through  the  popularity  he 
should  thus  acquire — he  had  sought  no  reward  for  his  mag- 
nificence in  keeping  so  many  horses,  and  for  his  triumphs  at 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  but  the  honor  of  the  state. 

We  will  just  stop  to  remark  here,  that  if  M.  de  Tocqueville 
finds  the  social  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  so 
inconveniently  restrained  by  what  ho  alleges  to  be  the  cen- 
sure exercised  here  by  all  over  all,  what  would  he  have  said 
of  the  system  of  prying,  inquisitorial  stirveillancey  revealed  in 
this  pleading  of  Lysias  ?  Nay,  what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  whole  constitution  and  'being  of  an  ancient  common- 
wealth, which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  allowed  of  no  so- 
cial liberty  or  jxirsonal  independence  at  all  ?  But  this  by  the 
way. 

In  other  orations,  Lysias  harps  upon  the  same  string.     lu 

♦  6  lih  ylvetn  tl  fth  rt  ^c>Xci  ^lya  iyaOdv  UtaSat  t$  jtoXci.      'J.     Timolhcus   Wa» 
their  great  general  of  ihat  name,  son  of  Conon. 
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his  defence  of  some  one,  accused  of  bribery* — an  admirable 
pleading — his  client  is  made  to  repel  the  charge  by  review- 
ing the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct,  and  showing  how  de- 
voted he  had  been  to  the  public  service.  He  begins,  as  usual, 
with  a  list  of  the  Liturgies  he  had  performed,  three  fourths  of 
them  entirely  voluntary.  His  galley  sailed  so  much  better 
than  any  other,  that  Alcibiades  would  have  her  as  his  flag- 
ship, which,  he  takes  care  to  add,  he  could  not  prevent  his 
doing.  He  then  reminds  the  court,  that  the  public  revenues 
were  so  fallen  off,  through  mismanagement  and  peculation, 
that  voluntary  Liturgies  were  almost  the  only  resource  left  to 
fill  up  the  deficit,  therefore,  if  they  were  well  advised,  they 
would  not  care  less  for  the  fortunes  of  the  defendant  than  for 
their  own,  knowing  that  they  would  always,  as  heretofore, 
have  the  use  of  them  to  any  extent.  And  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  he  adds,  none  of  you  can  doubt  that  I 
shall  make  a  better  steward  (ra/nof)  than  they  who  administer 
your  finances.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  property,  you  will 
not  enrich  yourselves  ;  you  will  only  give  up  this  fund  to  be 
squandered  and  dissipated  like  every  other.  You  had  much 
better  give  me  yours  than  take  mine.  I  have  lived  with  the 
strictest  economy  that  I  might  have  the  more  to  spend  on  you, 
and  hold  my  fortune  only  to  your  use — that  very  fortune 
which  exposes  me  to  the  persecutions  of  sycophants. 

We  should  be  giving  to  this  part  of  the  subject  a  dispro- 
portionate extent,  were  we  to  make  abstracts  of  all  the  plead- 
ings which  throw  any  light  upon  it ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  others  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  One  of  these  is  the  speech  against  the  corn- 
dealers.  Athens  depended  on  foreign  importations  for  no  less 
than  a  third  of  the  bread  she  consumed.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  tendency  of  ancient  legis- 
lation to  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  society,  and  their  com- 
parative ignorance  of  political  economy,  that  their  corn  laws 
were  a  very  important  part  of  their  police.  Accordingly,  very 
severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  every  thing  calcula- 
ted to  diminish  the  supply  of  so  necessary  an  article.  En- 
grossing (beyond  a  very  moderate  and  defined  quantity)  was 
punished  with  death  ;  and  since  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
trade  were  usually  metics  and  foreigners,  (the  Jews  and 
Lombards  of  that  day,)  we  may  be  sure  that  the  public  in- 

*  AxvXeyic  LapoioKiat  cirap4r9/io(. 
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fonnors  woiiUl  not  be  excessively  iiululgent  with  regard  to 
them.  The  nleavling  in  «|ue?tion  is  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive nnx^f  of  this.  The  pmsecutor  bt^pins  by  formally  excu- 
sing liin^selt*  lor  liaving  seemingly  taken  part  wth  the  corn- 
dealers,  because  when  some  ot*  the  senators  proposed  that 
they  shi>nld  K*  immediately  and  without  a  hearing  delivered 
over  to  ilie  executioner,  he.  thinking  such  a  procedure  rather 
harsli.  moved  that  x\w  usual  course  of  a  trial  in  the  courts 
sb.ould  K*  pursucvl.  He  was  determined,  however,  not  to  lie 
under  su».h  an  i:r.put;uion  as  that  oi'  i>ein;j  a  patron  of  tbre- 
staller*  aiul  n\i:ra:ers.  and  s<^  to  sl:ow  his  zea*.  undertook  to 
play  p*.:M-o  av\*i;ser  o:i  the  vwasior..  The  v'.elendant  pleaded 
an  e\;^ri'ss  orvier  tV:v.  :he  Arv*h.^::-.  *:»'  •:■''■.  ';\V>tj;i.r.  The 
av.:i\^r;:v  e:*:-\^se  :v::;:is:r.v.c>  :.^  d"s:vr.5e  with  the  Law  was 
dov.u\t.  ;•;:•..:  :v.:i::y  :^rv\vvlor.:s  re:Vm\l  :o.  :n  which  :he  courts 
Ku:  .h<-^*.-,\\\;  :.-  ^rvM:;'>:  ?;:vtr:v  :\r.-.::".>:  ?.ll  susT^rted  of 
CNx'v.  ^^  -.'.x' .:  ..:  '.■.■.:  :'.:*..-,r:,".:s  trirr..-.  -..r. :  :.:\^.  ccrji-ecinea 
::v  .v\v.:s>v:  :.*  .l;",!:/,  :::  >v::i  rfj.ll  hi?  ev■^-::^^?  :,-»  establish 

t  "'^  *.w" * '  ' '  '.': :  \S  ." •"  :" \  —  V  ;'  ; :  ". .  -;  .i -.  tV "  i.ir !S-  h^  :?-*-s^ 
:::'>y.  . :  <;.\^:    \  .\.:  \    <:  :o  •.;.";  .\::.:  :^:*  ::fi:ir:,'^h^z:he 
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of  some  one  wh^,  having  remained  at  Athens  during  the 
reign  of  the  XXX  Tyrants,  was  accused,  in  spite  of  the  am- 
nesty, as  one  of  their  accomplices.*  It  deals  in  the  usual 
topics,  but  besides  these,  it  presents  a  very  lively,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  perfectly  true  picture  of  the  infamous  courses 
of  the  demagogues  and  sycophants,  both  towards  the  allies 
and  the  citizens  of  Athens.  He  might  well  affirm,  that  had 
the  XXX  Tyrants  confined  themselves  to  the  punishment  of 
these  wretches,  the  country  would  have  had  cause  to  rejoice 
in  their  severity.  They  |^layed,  indeed,  under  the  authority, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  they  misled,  exactly  the 
part  of  those  tyrants.  Oligarchy  had  twice  been  established 
in  hatred  of  them,  whose  misrule  was  so  intolerable  that 
people  sought  a  refuge  from  it  in  any  form  of  government. 
Kor  are  they  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  their  tyrannical  out- 
rages as  you  who  permit  them,  and  who  call  that  democracy^ 
which  is  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  making  war,  through 
your  judgments  and  decrees,  upon  all  who  will  not  lie  down 
Quietly  and  be  fleeced  by  them.  "  The  true  democrat,  is  he 
that  obeys  the  laws  and  reverences  an  oath."  In  short,  this 
exposure  of  the  attempts  of  the  demagogues,  to  re-establish 
theif  former  odious  supremacy,  and  to  plunge  the  city  once 
more  into  the  guilt  and  folly  which  she  had  scarcely  expiated 
by  so  many  years  of  suflfering  and  adversity,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  of  Greek  history. 

So  much  for  Lysias.  His  contemporary,  Isocrates,  whom 
we  have  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  mention,  and  whose 
oratory  was  principally  of  the  panegyrical  kind,  is,  of  course, 
upon  the  whole,  far  less  important  to^  us  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  constitutional  history.  Yet  there  are  several 
of  his  productions  that  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
two  most  instructive  for  our  present  purpose,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  Areopagitic  and  the  Panathenaic  orations.  We 
have  been  ourselves  very  much  indebted  to  these  elaborate 
compositions,  in  forming  our  own  views  of  the  government 
of  Athens.  The  latter,  especially,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
having  been  begun  in  the  ninety-fourth  and  finished  in  the 
ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age.  But  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  do  more  here  than  observe,  that  the  decay  of  morals, 
and,  of  course,  of  law  and  liberty,  was  constantly  progressive 
during  that  whole  period,  and  that  when  he  contrasts  the 
end  with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  speaks  with  the 
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authority  of  an  ej'e  witness,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devo- 
ted to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  the  observation  of  life. 

The  most  superficial  glance  atthe  works  of  these  and  other 
Greek  writers,  will  satisfy  every  one  accustomed  to  consider 
such  subjects,  that  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  those  generally 
of  the  democratic  commonwealths  of  Greece,  had  none  of  the 
guaranties  secured  to  us  by  our  American  constitutions* 
They  were  particularly  unprotected  in  the  two  points,  in 
which  the  action  of  government  is  most  sensibly  felt,  both  by 
society  and  by  individuals,  taxation  and  judicature.  These 
were  both,  in  practice,  (we  speak  of  later  times,)  almost  en- 
tirely arbitrary.  As  to  the  former,  Solon  had  subjected  the 
higher  classes  to  proportionably  heavier  burthens  than  the 
lower ;  but  this  inequality  was  compensated  by  a  correspond- 
ing superiority  in  political  power  and  influence.  As  the  de- 
mocratic, or  rather  demagogical  interest,  became  more  pre- 
ponderating, this,  like  every  other  balance,  was  overturned, 
and  the  burthens  of  the  rich  were  increased,  while  their  weight 
was  less  and  less  felt  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  until 
they  seemed  to  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  only  for  the  use  of  the 
many.  It  was  not  before  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  that  extraordinary  contributions — afterwards  such  a 
source  of  vexatious  oppression  to  the  wealthy — ^were  resorted 
to  by  the  State.  It  soon  grew  into  a  system,  in  comparison 
with  which,  ship-money  and  stamp-acts  were  mere  tnfles. 

Their  administration  of  justice  was  quite  as  bad ;  thev  had  no 
idea,  or  atleast  a  most  imperfect  one,  of  the  necessity  of  separa- 
ting the  three  great  departments  of  the  government,  upon 
which  the  School  of  Locke,  and  the  English  and  American  Re- 
volutions, has,  not  without  reason,  laid  so  much  stress.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  saw  this  truth,  and  distinctly  treats  of  it ;  but  even  he 
does  not  draw  the  line  between  the  aifierent  functions  with  suf- 
ficient precision.*  He  would  have  the  popular  assembly ,  for 
instance,  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice  in  some  cases  of  the 
greatest  importanc(i,  the  very  ones  in  which  it  would  be  most 
liable  to  be  misled  by  passion.  And  although  the  books,  not 
only  of  the  philosophers,  but  of  the  historians,  the  orators* 
and  the  poets,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  empire  of  the  law, 
and  to  the  lil>erty  that  bows  only  to  it,  yet  the  idea  of  a  judge, 
independent  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  by  a 
permanent  office  and  a  fixed  salary — a  principle  now  become 

•  Pol.  IV .  14.    The  popular  aiiemblj  to  be  charged  with  war  and  peace,  £fpi- 
UA  eauSj  c«^y«i,  etc. 
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almost  universal  in  Christendom* — ^never  entered  into  their 
beads.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Rom^n  institution,  attended 
with  such  admirable  effects,  both  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  it  as  a  science,  of  a  single  prae- 
tor expounding  the  rule  to  a  jury  charged  with  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  unknown  at  Athens. 
Their  tribunals  were  mere  mobs,  composed  of  hundreds, 
sometimes  of  thousands  of  judges,  where  all  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibiUty  was  completely  lost.  The  general 
assembly  (ecclesia)  was  not  regularly  a  court,  but  it  exer- 
cised judicial  powers  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  trial, 
or  rather  murdferof  the  generals,  already  referred  to,  and  tho^e 
exceptions  were  too  Irequendy  occurring.  Its  conduct  on 
such  occasions  was,  of  course,  perfectly  arbitrary.  Bills  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  violating  the  obliga- 
tions of  contracts,  were  passed  in  the  shape  of  judgments  or 
special  decrees,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

It  is  true,  that  in  Solon's  plan,  or  as  Isocrates  affirms,  in 
the  old  constitution,  transmitted  from  the  age  of  Theseus,  and 
only  burnished  up  and  modified  by  the  great  law-giver,  there 
were  some  restraints  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  sovereign 
power,  in  its  various  functions.  The  Areopagus,  for  instance, 
was  clothed  in  a  very  high  censorial  authority,  and  had  a 
controlling  influence,  if  not  an  extensive  jurisdiction.  None 
could  be  a  member  of  this  senate  without  having  been  an 
archon,  and  until  the  time  of  Aristeides,  none  could  be  an 
archon  but  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  timocracy  of  So- 
lon. So  that  law-giver  provided  for  amendments  in  his  in- 
stitutions, but  the  initiative  in  these  reforms  was  given  to  cer- 
tain select  and  sworn  nmnothetce^  on  whose  motion  alone  the 
assembly  was  allowed  to  make  any  fundamental  change. 
So  that  the  law  was  to  be  paramount  to  its  decrees.  In  like 
manner,  so  far  as  we  may  rely  on  our  knowledge  of  their  very 
complicated  judicature,  the  Helicea,  out  of  which  their  vari- 
ous tribunals  were  formed,  was  destined  to  perform  in  some 
degree  the  functions  of  our  courts,  by  maintaining  the  supre- 
macy of  the  same  fundamental  laws  over  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly.  This  was  a  body  of  six  thousand  jurors,  drawn 
from  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  divided  into  ten  dif- 
ferent colleges  or  courts,  who  were  all  to  be  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  charged  under  oath  with  the  trial  of  causes. 

•  Nay,  it  exists  even  in  Turkey  for  the  Osmanlis.  Thierry,  Diz  ans  d'^tudes 
Historiques,  211-3. 
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A  demagogue  might  thus  occasionally,  like  a  minister  of  the 
crown  in  constitutional  monarchies,  be  made  liable  before  this 
select  body,  for  measures  adopted,  on  his  motion,  by  the  whole 
people  in  the  general  assembly.  We  have  examples  of  a 
threat  of  prosecution  held  out  to  deter  the  making  of  such 
motions,  and  a  famous  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  law  of 
Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus,  against  the  repeal  of  the  theonkon^ 
to  which  Demosthenes,  in  his  philippics,  alludes  with  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  which  he  succeeded  in  causing  to  be 
abolished,  only  after  the  defeat  at  Cheronea  had  rendered 
the  repeal  of  it  entirely  unavailing  to  any  good  purpose.  In 
these  and  other  provisions  of  Solon,  we  see  that  reverence 
for  law  as  a  fixed  and  sacred  rule  of  action,  both  for  the  go- 
vernment and  for  individuals,  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  liberty  nor  order,  and  which  the  genius  of  Plato  has 
so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  last  conversations  and  death 
of  Socrates.*  But  these  ideas  were  in  later  times  confined 
to  the  few — ^they  gradually  ceased  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  whose  wiU  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
law — and  it  is  plain  from  the  authorities  we  have  vouchea, 
that  no  Turkish  bashaw  ever  exercised  over  the  rajahs, 
abandoned  to  his  barbarous  despotism,  a  tyranny  more  petu- 
lant and  arbitrary,  than  that  of  the  Athenian  Demus. 

The  restraints  which  modern  society  has  imposed  upon 
itself,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  are  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fallibility  of  man.  In  our  own  republican  in- 
stitutions, this  self-denial  has  always  struck  us  as  something 
sublime.  All  absolute  power,  if  allowed  to  act  on  sudden 
impulses,  will  and  must  be  tyrannical ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
signify  by  what  name  it  is  called,  except  perhaps  that  the 
galling  severity  of  the  bondage  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  masters.  Republican  government  is  ex  vi  termini^  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men — ^that  is  the  old  Roman  defini- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  description  of  rational  liberty,  or  in- 
deed of  civilized  society.  It  is  a  government  of  reason,  not 
of  passion — of  rule,  not  of  will,  and  of  duty,  not  of  caprice  ; 
in  short,  it  is  limited  and  legal,  not  arbitrary  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  checks  which  our  constitutions  impose  upon 
the  legislative  department,  all  the  securities  by  which  they 
^ard  the  liberty,  the  lives,  and  the  property  of  the  people, 
m  the  making  or  the  administration  ot  the  law,  are  designed 

•  Onto. 
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to  prevent  hasty  conclusions,  and  the  prejudging  of  important 
questions — to  insure  in  all  things  an  examination,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  fear,  favor,  or  afiection.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  humility — the  most  sublime  of  all  virtues — ^the 
people  have  taken  care  that  they  shall  not  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion by  that  omnipotence  which  (Jod  alone  may  not  abuse, 
and  reserving  to  themselves  ultimately  an  absolute  control 
over  their  own  destinies,  have  practically  restrained  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  sovereignty,  by  withholding  from  their  agents 
some  of  its  highest  attributes.  But  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
whatever  was  its  original  constitution,  became,  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  the  lawless,  furious  despot,  depicted  by  Aristode. 
It  became  impatient  of  every  restraint  or  delay  in  executing  its 
purposes.  It  was  surrounded  with  swarms  of  flatterers  and 
parasites,  who  spoke  to  it  of  nothing  but  its  perfections  and 
Its  infallibility,  its  power  to  dispense  with  all  laws,  and  its 
"  divine  right"  to  do  any  wrong.  The  base  sophist  who, 
when  consulted  by  Alexander  on  the  justice  of  a  measure, 
answered,  that  it  would  be  just,  if  he  willed  it,  would  unques- 
tionably have  held  precisely  the  same  language  to  the  mob 
of  Athens.  Demades  is  a  case  in  point — ^Antipater  had  about 
him  no  flatterer  so  abject  and  unscrupulous  as  that  prince  of 
democrats  under  the  popular  regime — just  as  the  fiercest  Br  u- 
tuses  of  the  Directory  oecame  the  vainest  counts  of  the  em- 
pire.* 

What  should  we  think  of  being  compelled  to  reside  in  a 
small  community,  deciding  in  the  weightiest  matters  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  incessandy  excited  by  unprincipled 
agitators,  living  by  forfeiture,  and  confiscation,  ana  plunder, 
without  a  press,  without  a  constitutional  barrier  or  guaranty 
— without  a  magna  charta  or  habeas  corpus  act — without  a 
grand  jury  or  a  petit  jury,  subject  to  challenges  to  the  array 
and  to  the  polls — without  any  definition  of  high  treason,  and 
therefore  with  multitudes  of  constructive  treasons — where 
there  was  no  safety  for  persons  or  papers — where  no  man's 
house  was  his  castle — where  there  was  no  appeal,  no  plea 
of  autrefois  acquit  or  convaint — no  prohibition  of  exorbitant 
fines,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments — where  not  only 
there  was  no  provision  for  equality  in  taxation,  but  inequality  vxls 
a  principle  and  a  system — where  slaves  were  continually  tor- 
tured to  give  evidence  against  their  masters,  and  masters 

•  Somdixxly  had  a  faror  to  ask  of  Merlin  of  Douay,  then  in  exile  under  rSm 
Reatoration— '*  Be  tare,  said  a  friend  to  him,  to  address  him  as  il£  Ir  Cmr/c .** 
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themselves  were  not  always  exempt  from  the  torture  of  the 
slaves — where  instead  of  judges  there  were  commissioners 
— where  private  property  might  not  only  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  compensation,  but  was  habitually  treated  as  if  it 
were  public  property,  unduly  appropriated  by  the  private 
bolder — where  no  bills  were  required  to  be  read  three  times 
in  two  houses,  and  where  the  departments  of  government 
were  all  confounded  in  one  tremendous  mass  of  arbitrary 
power — where  exceptional  legislation,  bills  of  attainder  and 
prirUegia  of  all  sorts,  were  of  every  day's  occurrence  — 
where,  in  short,  there  was  no  time  for  reflection,  no  locus peni- 
tentitty  but  the  decrees  of  a  passionate  and  tumultuary  mob, 
misinformecL  misguided,  superseding  all  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, were  carried  into  instant  execution  ?  The  terrible  ef- 
fecu  of  this  blind  precipitancy  are  seen  in  many  famous  pas- 
sages of  Athenian  history — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
&.Knites,  and  in  that  of  Mitylene,  condemned  on  llie  motion 
of  the  bloody  Cleon  to  massacre  and  slavery,  and  saved  by  a 
hair's  breadth  'scape,  on  the  second  thoughtof  the  midtitud'e.* 
As  to  constructive  treasons,  Tacitus  gives  a  fearful  accoimt 
of  them  in  the  use  made  of  the  Ux  majestatis  under  the  dark 
and  jealous  despotism  of  Tiberius,  and  Montesquieu  well  re- 
marks«  that  uncertainty  on  that  single  point  is  enough  to  make 
a  tyranny  of  any  government. 

The  resirainis  we  have  just  enumerated,  were  long  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  ihe  EngUsh  race  :  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
most  of  them  were  of  Norman,  no!  of  Saxon  origin.  Magna 
Charta,  which  embodies  the  greater  part  of  them,  was  merely 
a  feudal  charter-  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  valuable  Com- 
mentaries, cites  an  analogous  example  from  Danish  history, 
on  the  election  of  one  of  their  kings  in  1319.t  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  coincidence,  since  the  great  charter, 
as  Lord  Coke  affirms,  was  simply  dechiraiory,  and  we  will 
add,  declaratory  of  the  com:i:on  law  of  feuds.  There  is, 
"viih  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
protection  of  conimtrce,  r-othing  in  it  but  what  every  vassal 

*  T'^acTC   111.  315.     Si>  Eisipi^des  g«DcnIizes  : 

ft  f  »««-^«r  *vf  n*«f  crrccMvrt  ^ur 
W^a  d^ipe  ior  a  daa^fo^^  v'&u  a  tenor  u>  ihe  dftolne  sad  mnwiMnl  — 
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bad  an  undoubted  right  to  exact  of  his  suzerain.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  it  was  the  commission  of  twenty-five  barons, 
charged  with  seeing  it  executed,  and  authorized  to  levy  war 
on  the  king  for  a  breach  of  it.  Even  this  was  no  new  thing 
in  principle,  for  every  vassal,  in  case  of  violation  of  the  feudal 
pact,  might  right  himself,  if  he  could,  by  force.  But  the  pe- 
culiarity just  mentioned,  consisted  in  the  concerted  cLction^  the 
community  of  interest^  ascribed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  king's 
tenantry,  including  the  church,  under  its  Kentish  chief,  and 
the  city  of  London  as  a  corporation.  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  pMicj  a  ncuion  ;  and  it  was  what  existed  no  where 
among  the  feudatories  of  the  continent.  It  was  in  derogation 
of  the  solitary,  self-dependent,  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Feud, 
and  produced  effects  of  the  most  salutary  kind  in  England, 
as  her  constitution  developed  itself.  But  in  the  provisions 
and  guaranties  of  Magna  Charta,  the  people  at  large,  the 
many,  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  in  short,  the  conquered 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  had  no  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  holdings  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ori^nal  proprietors  at 
the  conquest,  and  with  the  farther  exception  of  their  interest 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  city  of  London.  We  say  the 
church,  because  it  was  the  sanctuary  and  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed  races  every  where,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  democratic 
element  of  society  in  the  middle  ages.  We  say  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, because  it  was  as  a  body  politic  and  an  artificial  person 
of  great  political  power,  that  it  took  part  in  those  proceedings. 
With  these  exceptions,  magna  charta  was,  origincdhj,  the  work 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  Conquerors  only.  The  Norman  ba- 
rons were  like  all  other  barons,  a  peerage,  and  the  king,  as 
their  lord  paramount,  only  primus  inter  pares.  It  was  the 
great  cardinal  principle  of  the  system,  that  the  vassal  was 
bound  to  no  service  or  aid,  not  expressed  or  necessarily  im- 
plied in  his  compact  When  appbed  to  for  help  by  his  lord, 
Shylock  himseli  never  asked  more  grudgingly,  "  is  it  so  no- 
minated in  the  bond."  The  usual  incidents  of  tenure  were 
well  defined,  and  of  small  account,  unless  abused — but  for 
all  extraordinary  aids  and  subsidies,  the  suzerain  was  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  his  feuda- 
tories. They  were  not  even  bound  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
in  the  lord's  court — the  feudal  system  did  not  recognise,  in 
strictness,  the  rule  of  a  majority  governing — each  granted 
for  himself,  and  he  appealed,  if  his  lord  demanded  more  of 
him,  or  were  guilty  ofany  other  encroachment,  to  bis  8word» 
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having  received  from  the  allies  twice  as  much  as  any  body 
else,  so  that  many  thought  he  had  at  least  one  hundred  talents, 
left,  after  all,  less  to  his  children,  than  he  had  received  from 
his  guardians  when  he  came  to  his  estates.  So,  he  adds, 
should  you  confiscate  the  property  of  Timotheus,*  "  though 
God  forbid  it  should  be  done  unless  for  some  great  benefit  to 
the  state,"  and  get  less  by  it  than  you  have  from  Aristophanes, 
would  you  call  on  his  next  of  kin  to  make  up  the  deficiency  ? 
Certainly  not.  Why  ?  Because  Conon's  will,  made  at  Cy- 
prus, shows  clearly  he  owned  but  a  very  small  part  of  what 
you  imagined  him  to  possess.  All  this  would  seem  quite  con- 
clusive enough,  but  the  defendant  knows  the  law  and  its  in- 
terpreters too  well  to  confide  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  He, 
accordingly,  reminds  them  how  little  they  ever  received  from 
confiscated  estates,  which  were  instantly  plundered  and  di- 
lapidated as  by  a  foreign  enemy,  the  very  doors  being  torn 
from  their  hinges — and  yet  no  poor  man  got  a  decent  divi- 
dend out  of  the  fund,  while  in  that  particular  case,  by  taking 
care  of  the  property,  no. less  a  sum  than  a  thousand  drachmas 
had  been  actually  paid  into  the  treasury !  He  farther  insists 
upon  the  merits  of  his  own  father  in  the  use  of  his  fortunes, 
of  which,  reserving  for  himself  and  family  barely  wherewithal 
to  furnish  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  had  constantly 
spent  the  income  on  all  sorts  of  Liturgies  to  oblige  the  people, 
and  that,  without  any  selfish  object  whatever.  He  had  not, 
Uke  so  many  others,  laid  out  his  own  money  in  order  to  in- 
demnify himself  by  oflSces  obtained  through  the  popularity  he 
should  thus  acquire — he  had  sought  no  reward  for  his  mag- 
nificence in  keeping  so  many  horses,  and  for  his  triumphs  at 
the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  gomes,  but  the  honor  of  the  state. 

Wewill  just  stop  to  remark  here,  that  if  M.  do  Tocqueville 
finds  the  social  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  so 
inconveniently  restrained  by  what  he  alleges  to  be  the  cen- 
sure exercised  here  by  all  over  all,  what  would  he  have  said 
of  the  system  of  prying,  inquisitorial  surveillance,  revealed  in 
this  pleading  of  Lysias  ?  Nay,  what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  whole  constitution  and  'being  of  an  ancient  common- 
wealth, which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  allowed  of  no  so- 
cial Uberty  or  j)ersonal  independence  at  all  f  But  this  by  the 
way. 

In  other  orations,  Lysias  harps  upon  the  same  string.     In 

•  h  fih  yfwir*  (1  fill  rt  ftt>Xst  fklym  dyaOiv  totoBai  r$  iroXti.      '^.     Timolheus   Was 
their  great  general  of  that  name,  ton  of  Conon. 
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his  defence  of  some  one,  accused  of  bribery* — an  admirable 
pleading — his  client  is  made  to  repel  the  charge  by  review- 
ing the  whole  tenor  of  his  past  conduct,  and  showing  how  de- 
voted he  had  been  to  the  public  service.  He  begins,  as  usual, 
wkh  a  list  of  the  Liturgies  he  had  performed,  three  fourths  of 
them  entirely  voluntary.  His  galley  sailed  so  much  better 
than  any  other,  that  Alcibiades  would  have  her  as  his  flag- 
ship, which,  he  takes  care  to  add,  he  could  not  prevent  his 
doing.  He  then  reminds  the  court,  that  the  pubhc  revenues 
were  so  fallen  off,  through  mismanagement  and  peculation, 
that  voluntary  Liturgies  were  almost  the  only  resource  left  to 
fill  up  the  deficit,  therefore,  if  they  were  well  advised,  they 
would  not  care  less  for  the  fortunes  of  the  defendant  than  for 
their  own,  knowing  that  they  would  always,  as  heretofore, 
have  the  use  of  them  to  any  eiUent.  And  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  he  adds,  none  of  you  can  doubt  that  I 
shall  make  a  better  steward  {rafnai)  than  they  who  administer 
your  finances.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  property,  you  will 
not  enrich  yourselves  ;  you  wiU  only  give  up  this  fund  to  be 
squandereo  and  dissipated  like  every  other.  You  had  much 
better  give  me  yours  than  take  mine.  I  have  lived  with  the 
strictest  economy  that  I  might  have  the  more  to  spend  on  you, 
and  hold  my  fortune  only  to  your  use — that  very  fortune 
which  exposes  me  to  the  persecutions  of  sycophants. 

We  should  be  giving  to  this  part  of  the  subject  a  dispro- 
portionate extent,  were  we  to  make  abstracts  of  all  the  plead- 
mgs  which  throw  any  light  upon  it ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  others  to  which  we  feel  bound  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  One  of  these  is  the  speech  against  the  corn- 
dealers.  Athens  depended  on  foreign  importations  for  no  less 
than  a  third  of  the  bread  she  consumed.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  tendency  of  ancient  legis- 
lation to  regulate  all  the  concerns  of  society,  and  their  com- 
parative ignorance  of  political  economy,  that  their  corn  laws 
were  a  very  important  part  of  their  police.  Accordingly,  very 
severe  penalties  were  denounced  against  every  thing  calcula- 
ted to  diminish  the  supply  of  so  necessary  an  article.  En- 
grossing (beyond  a  very  moderate  and  defined  quantity^  was 
punished  with  death  ;  and  since  the  persons  engaged  m  the 
trade  were  usually  metics  and  foreigners,  (the  Jews  and 
Lombards  of  that  day,)  we  may  be  sure  that  the  public  in- 

*  AvoXoycfi  AttpoioKiMf  Mra^av/of. 
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fixnners  woald  not  be  excessively  indalgent  with  regard  to 
tbem.  The  pleading  in  question  is  a  curioas  and  instruc- 
tive proof  of  tnis.  The  prosecutor  begins  by  formally  excu- 
sing nimself  for  having  seemingly  taken  part  with  the  corn- 
dealers,  because  when  some  of  the  senators  proposed  that 
they  should  be  immediately  and  without  a  hearing  deUvered 
over  to  the  executioner,  he,  thinking  such  a  procedure  rather 
harsh,  moved  that  the  usual  course  of  a  trial  in  the  courts 
should  be  pursued.  He  was  determined,  however,  not  to  lie 
imder  such  an  imputation  as  that  of  being  a  patron  of  fore- 
stallers  and  regraters,  and  so  to  show  his  zeal,  undertook  to 
play  pnbUc  accuser  on  the  occasion.  The  defendant  pleaded 
an  express  order  from  the  Archons,  sed  nan  allocatur.  The 
authority  of  those  magistrates  to  dispense  with  the  law  was 
denied,  and  many  precedents  referred  to,  in  which  the  courts 
had  displayed  the  greatest  severity  against  all  suspected  of 
even  winking  at  that  nefarious  traflBc,  and  had  condemned 
the  accused  to  decuh,  in  spite  of  all  his  e\ndence  to  establish 
his  innocence. 

In  the  short  speech  against  Epicrates  and  his  colleagues, 
for  malversation  in  an  embassy,  we  find  the  accuser  urging 
the  people  to  make  an  example  of  the  defendants,  because 
they  had  influence  and  ability  in  public  afl^rs.  '\^Tiat  signi- 
fies your  severity  against  the  feeble  and  the  obscure,  when  the 
orators,  who  are  continually  shocking  us  with  the  display  of 
large  fortunes  suddenly  amassed  by  plunder,  secure  to  them- 
selves by  their  eloquence  or  their  intrigues  a  perfect  impu- 
nity. It  was,  it  seems,  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  insteaa  of 
being  punished  for  their  notorious  robbenes,  the  Demus  was 
grateful  to  them  for  being  let  in  for  ever  so  small  a  share  of 
the  spoils.  Here,  too,  we  find  a  violation  of  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  judicature,  and  all  the  guaranties  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  openly  pressed  upon  the  people.  To  be  sure,  it 
seemed  to  be  excused  in  that  case  by  the  lex  talionis.  These 
sycophants,  says  the  orator,  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  you, 
when  they  prosecute  any  unfortunate  man  unjustly,  "  If  you 
do  not  convict,  you  will  have  no  fees."  Even  a  topic  so  fla- 
gitious, however,  scarcely  justifies  his  urging  the  assembly, 
as  he  does,  to  allow  the  offender  no  trial,  which  he  alleges  to 
be  superfluous,  where  the  court  is  already  convinced,  and  the 
crimes  are  notorious ! 

The  only  other  oration  of  Lysias,  which  we  will  specially 
recommend  to  the  attentbn  of  our  readers,  is  the  fine  defence 
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of  some  one  wh6,  having  remained  at  Athens  during  the 
reign  of  the  XXX  Tyrants,  was  accused,  in  spite  of  the  am- 
nesty, as  one  of  their  accomplices.*  It  deals  in  the  usual 
topics,  but  besides  these,  it  presents  a  very  lively,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  perfectly  true  picture  of  the  infamous  courses 
of  the  demagogues  ana  sycophants,  both  towards  the  allies 
and  the  citizens  of  Athens.  He  might  well  aflirm,  that  had 
the  XXX  Tyrants  confined  themselves  to  the  punishment  of 
the^e  wretches,  the  country  would  have  had  cause  to  rejoice 
in  their  severity.  They  |ilayed,  indeed,  under  the  authority, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  people  whom  they  misled,  exactly  the 
part  of  those  tyrants.  Oligarchy  had  twice  been  estabhshed 
m  hatred  of  them,  whose  misrule  was  so  intolerable  that 
people  sought  a  refuge  from  it  in  any  form  of  government. 
Nor  are  they  so  much  to  be  blamed  for  their  tyrannical  out- 
rages as  you  who  permit  them,  and  who  call  that  democracy f 
which  is  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  few  making  war,  through 
your  judgments  and  decrees,  upon  all  who  will  not  lie  down 

auietly  and  be  fleeced  by  them.  "  The  true  democrat,  is  he 
lat  obeys  the  laws  and  reverences  an  oath."  In  short,  this 
ex{)osure  of  the  attempts  of  the  demagogues,  to  re-establish 
theii*  former  odious  supremacy,  and  to  plunge  the  city  once 
more  into  the  guilt  and  folly  which  she  had  scarcely  expiated 
by  so  many  years  of  suffering  and  adversity,  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  of  Greek  history. 

So  much  for  Lysias.  His  contemporary,  Isocrates,  whom 
we  have  had  more  than  once  occasion  to  mention,  and  whose 
oratory  was  principally  of  the  panegyrical  kind,  is,  of  course, 
upon  the  whole,  far  less  important  to^  us  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  constitutional  history.  Yet  there  are  several 
of  his  productions  that  deserve  particular  attention.  The 
two  most  instructive  for  our  present  purpose,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  Areopagitic  and  the  Panatnenaic  orations.  We 
have  been  ourselves  very  much  indebted  to  these  elaborate 
compositions,  in  forming  our  own  views  of  the  government 
of  Athens.  The  latter,  especially,  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
having  been  begun  in  the  ninety-fourth  and  finished  in  the 
ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age.  But  our  limits  do  not  permit 
us  to  do  more  here  than  observe,  that  the  decay  of  morals, 
and,  of  course,  of  law  and  liberty,  was  constantly  progressive 
during  that  whole  period,  and  that  when  he  contrasts  the 
end  with  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  speaks  with  the 
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authority  of  an  eye  witness,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devo- 
ted to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  the  observation  of  life. 

The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  works  of  these  and  other 
Greek  writers,  will  satisfy  every  one  accustomed  to  consider 
such  subjects,  that  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  those  generally 
of  the  democratic  commonwealths  of  Greece,  had  none  of  the 
guaranties  secured  to  us  by  our  American  constitutions. 
Tbey  were  particularly  unprotected  in  the  two  points,  in 
which  the  action  of  government  is  most  sensibly  felt,  both  by 
society  and  by  individuals,  taxation  emd  judicature.  These 
were  both,  in  practice,  (we  speak  of  later  times,)  almost  en- 
tirely arbitrary.  As  to  the  former,  Solon  had  subjected  the 
higher  classes  to  proportionably  heavier  burthens  than  the 
lower ;  but  this  inequality  was  compensated  by  a  correspond- 
ing superiority  in  political  power  and  influence.  As  the  de- 
mocratic, or  rather  demagogical  interest,  became  more  pre- 
ponderating, this,  like  every  other  balance,  was  overturned, 
and  the  burthens  of  the  rich  were  increased,  while  their  weight 
was  less  and  less  ielt  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  until 
they  seemed  to  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  only  for  the  use  of  the 
many.  It  was  not  before  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  that  extraordinary  contributions — afterwards  such  a 
source  of  vexatious  oppression  to  the  wealthy — ^were  resorted 
to  by  the  State.  It  soon  grew  into  a  system,  in  comparison 
with  which,  ship-money  and  stamp-acts  were  mere  trifles. 

Their  administration  of  justice  was  quite  as  bad ;  they  had  no 
idea,  or  at  least  a  most  imperfect  one,  of  the  necessity  of  separa- 
ting the  three  great  departments  of  the  government,  upon 
which  the  School  of  Locke,  and  the  English  and  American  Ke- 
volutions,  has,  not  without  reason,  laid  so  much  stress.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  saw  this  truth,  and  distinctly  treats  of  it ;  but  even  he 
does  not  draw  the  Une  between  the  difierent  functions  with  suf- 
ficient precision.*  He  would  have  the  popular  assembly,  for 
instance,  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice  in  some  cases  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  very  ones  in  which  it  would  be  most 
liable  to  be  misled  by  passion.  And  although  the  books,  not 
only  of  the  philosophers,  but  of  the  historians,  the  orators, 
and  the  poets,  are  fuU  of  allusions  to  the  empire  of  the  law, 
and  to  the  liberty  that  bows  only  to  it,  yet  the  idea  of  a  judge, 
independent  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  by  a 
permanent  ofiice  and  a  fixed  salary — a  principle  now  become 

•  Pol  lY .  U.    The  popular  assemblj  to  be  charged  with  war  and  peace,  cc/i- 
Ud  eauSf  (Wwci^etc. 
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almost  universal  in  Christendom* — never  entered  into  their 
heads.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Rom^n  institution,  attended 
with  such  admirable  effects,  both  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  it  as  a  science,  of  a  single  prae- 
tor expounding  the  rule  to  a  jury  charged  with  the  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  unknown  at  Athens. 
Their  tribunals  were  mere  mobs,  composed  of  hundreds, 
soraetimesof  thousands  of  judges,  where  all  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibihty  was  completely  lost.  The  general 
assembly  (ecclesia)  was  not  regularly  a  court,  but  it  exer- 
cised judicial  powers  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  trigd, 
or  rather  murder  of  the  generals,  already  referred  to,  and  tho^e 
exceptions  were  too  frequently  occurring.  Its  conduct  on 
such  occasions  was,  of  course,  perfectly  arbitrary.  Bills  of 
attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  violating  the  obliga- 
tions of  contracts,  were  passed  in  the  shape  of  judgments  or 
special  decrees,  without  the  least  hesitation. 

It  is  true,  that  in  Solon's  plan,  or  as  Isocrates  affirms,  in 
the  old  constitution,  transmitted  from  the  age  of  Theseus,  and 
only  burnished  up  and  modified  by  the  great  law-giver,  there 
were  some  restraints  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  sovereign 
power,  in  its  various  functions.  The  Areopagus,  for  instance, 
was  clothed  in  a  very  high  censorial  authority,  and  had  a 
controlling  influence,  if  not  an  extensive  jurisdiction.  None 
could  be  a  member  of  this  senate  without  having  been  an 
archon,  and  until  the  time  of  Aristeides,  none  could  be  an 
archon  but  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the  timocracy  of  So- 
lon. So  that  law-giver  provided  for  amendments  in  his  in- 
stitutions, but  the  initiative  in  these  reforms  was  given  to  cer- 
tain select  and  sworn  noinotheta^  on  whose  motion  alone  the 
assembly  was  allowed  to  make  any  fundamental  change. 
So  that  the  law  was  to  be  paramount  to  its  decrees.  In  like 
manner,  so  far  as  we  may  rely  on  our  knowledge  of  their  very 
complicated  judicature,  the  Helioea,  out  of  which  their  vari- 
ous tribunals  were  formed,  was  destined  to  perform  in  some 
degree  the  functions  of  our  courts,  by  maintaining  the  supre- 
macy of  the  same  fundamental  laws  over  the  decrees  of  the 
assembly.  This  was  a  body  of  six  thousand  jurors,  drawn 
from  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  divided  into  ten  dif- 
ferent colleges  or  courts,  who  were  all  to  be  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  charged  under  oath  with  the  trial  of  causes. 

»  Nay,  it  exists  even  in  Turkey  for  the  Osmanlis.  Thierry,  Diz  ans  d'6tude» 
HiMoriquet,  2U-3. 
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A  demagogue  might  thus  occasionally,  like  a  minister  of  the 
crown  in  constitutional  monarchies,  be  made  liable  before  this 
select  body,  for  measures  adopted,  on  his  motion,  by  the  whole 
people  in  the  general  assembly.  We  have  examples  of  a 
threat  of  prosecution  held  out  to  deter  the  making  of  such 
motions,  and  a  famous  instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  law  of 
Eubulus  of  Anaphlystus,  against  the  repeal  of  the  theorikoHt 
to  which  Demosthenes,  in  his  philippics,  alludes  with  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  and  which  he  succeeded  in  causing  to  be 
abolished,  only  after  the  defeat  at  Cheronea  had  rendered 
the  repeal  of  it  entirely  unavailing  to  any  good  purpose.  In 
these  and  other  provisions  of  Solon,  we  see  that  reverence 
for  law  as  a  fixea  and  sacred  rule  of  action,  both  for  the  go- 
vernment and  for  individuals,  without  which  there  can  be 
neither  liberty  nor  order,  and  which  the  genius  of  Plato  has 
so  beautifully  illustrated  in  the  last  conversations  and  death 
of  Socrates.*  But  these  ideas  were  in  later  times  confined 
to  the  few — ^they  gradually  ceased  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  the  people,  whose  will  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
law — and  it  is  plain  from  the  authorities  we  have  vouchea, 
that  no  Turkish  bashaw  ever  exercised  over  the  rajahSy 
abandoned  to  his  barbarous  despotism,  a  tyranny  more  petu- 
lant and  arbitrary,  than  that  of  the  Athenian  Demus. 

The  restraints  which  modern  society  has  imposed  upon 
itself,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  are  only  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  fallibility  of  man.  In  our  own  republican  in- 
stitutions, this  self-denial  has  always  struck  us  as  something 
sublime.  All  absolute  power,  if  allowed  to  act  on  sudden 
impulses,  will  and  must  be  tyrannical ;  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
signify  by  what  name  it  is  called,  except  perhaps  that  the 
galling  severity  of  the  bondage  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  the  masters.  Republican  government  is  ex  vi  termini^  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men — ^that  is  the  old  Roman  defini- 
tion, and  it  is  the  only  description  of  rational  liberty,  or  in- 
deed of  civilized  society.  It  is  a  government  of  reason,  not 
of  passion — of  rule,  not  of  will,  and  of  duty,  not  of  caprice  ; 
in  short,  it  is  limited  and  legal,  not  arbitrary  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  checks  which  our  constitutions  impose  upon 
the  legislative  department,  all  the  securities  by  wnich  they 
^ard  the  liberty,  the  hves,  and  the  property  of  the  people, 
in  the  making  or  the  administration  of  the  law,  are  designed 

•  Criio. 
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to  prevent  hasty  conclusions,  and  the  prejudging  of  important 
questions — to  insure  in  all  things  an  examination,  as  far  as 
possible,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection.  In  the  true  spirit 
of  Christian  humility — the  most  sublime  of  all  virtues — ^the 
I)eople  have  taken  care  that  they  shall  not  be  led  into  tempta- 
tion by  that  omnipotence  which  God  alone  may  not  abuse, 
and  reserving  to  themselves  ultimately  an  absolute  control 
over  their  own  destinies,  have  practically  restrained  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  sovereignty,  by  withholding  from  their  agents 
some  of  its  highest attnbutes.  But  the  democracy  of  Athens, 
whatever  was  its  original  constitution,  became,  after  the  death 
of  Pericles,  the  lawless,  furious  despot,  depicted  by  Aristode. 
It  became  impatient  of  every  restraint  or  delay  in  executing  its 
purpo^s.  It  was  surrounded  with  swarms  of  flatterers  and 
parasites,  who  spoke  to  it  of  nothing  but  its  perfections  and 
Its  infalhbility,  its  power  to  dispense  with  all  laws,  and  its 
"  divine  right"  to  do  any  wrong.  The  base  sophist  who, 
when  consulted  by  Alexander  on  the  justice  of  a  measure, 
answered,  that  it  would  be  just,  if  he  willed  it,  would  unques- 
tionably have  held  precisely  the  same  language  to  the  mob 
of  Athens.  Demaoes  is  a  case  in  point — ^Antipater  had  about 
him  no  flatterer  so  abject  and  unscrupulous  as  that  prince  of 
democrats  under  the  popular  regime — just  as  the  fiercest  Bru- 
tuses  of  the  Directory  oecame  the  vainest  counts  of  the  em- 
pire.* 

What  should  we  think  of  being  compelled  to  reside  in  a 
small  community^  deciding  in  the  weightiest  matters  upon  the 
spur  of  the  occasion,  incessandy  excited  by  unprincipled 
agitators,  living  by  forfeiture,  and  confiscation,  and  plunder, 
without  a  press,  without  a  constitutional  barrier  or  guaranty 
— without  a  magna  charta  or  habeas  corpus  act — without  a 
grand  jury  or  a  petit  jury,  subject  to  challenges  to  the  array 
and  to  the  polls — without  any  definition  of  high  treason,  and 
therefore  with  multitudes  of  constructive  treasons — where 
there  was  no  safety  for  persons  or  papers — where  no  man's 
house  was  his  castle — where  there  was  no  appeal,  no  plea 
of  autrefois  acquit  or  convaint — no  prohibition  of  exorbitant 
fines,  and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments — where  not  only 
there  was  no  provision  for  equality  in  taxcuionj  but  inequality  vxls 
a  principle  and  a  systein — where  slaves  were  continually  tor- 
tured to  give  evidence  against  their  masters,  and  masters 

•  Somebody  bad  a  favor  to  ask  of  Merlin  of  Douay,  then  in  exile  under  tht 
Restoration — **  Be  sure,  said  a  friend  to  bim,  to  address  bim  as  i)f.  ^  Comtt.*' 
NO.  XIII.  —  VOL.  VII.  8 
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themselves  were  not  always  exempt  from  the  lortore  of  the 
slaves — where  instead  of  judges  there  were  commissioners 
— where  private  property  might  not  only  be  taken  for  public 
use  without  compensation,  but  was  habitually  treated  as  if  it 
were  pubhc  property,  unduly  appropriated  by  the  private 
holder — where  no  bills  were  required  to  be  read  three  times 
in  two  houses,  and  where  the  departments  of  government 
were  all  confounded  in  one  tremendous  mass  of  arbitrary 
power — where  exceptional  legislation,  bills  of  attainder  and 
pririlegia  of  all  sorts,  were  of  every  day's  occurrence  — 
where,  in  short,  there  was  no  time  for  reflection,  no  locus peni' 
tentia^  but  the  decrees  of  a  passionate  and  tumultuary  mob, 
misinformed,  misguided,  superseding  all  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, were  carried  into  instant  execution  ?  The  terrible  ef- 
fects of  this  blind  precipitancy  are  seen  in  many  famous  pas- 
sages of  Athenian  history — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
Socrates,  and  in  that  of  Mitylene,  condemned  on  the  motion 
of  the  bloody  Cleon  to  massacre  and  slavery,  and  saved  by  a 
hair's  breadth  'scape,  on  the  second  thought  of  the  multitude.* 
As  to  constructive  treasons,  Tacitus  gives  a  fearful  account 
of  them  in  the  use  made  of  the  lex  majestatis  under  the  dark 
and  jealous  despotism  of  Tiberius,  and  Montesquieu  well  re- 
marks, that  uncertainty  on  that  single  point  is  enough  to  make 
a  tyranny  of  any  government. 

The  restraints  we  have  just  enumerated,  were  long  the  pe- 
culiar privileges  of  the  EngUsh  race  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
most  of  them  were  of  Norman,  not  of  Saxon  origin.  Magna 
Charta,  which  embodies  the  greater  part  of  them,  was  merely 
a  feudal  charter.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  valuable  Com- 
mentaries, cites  an  analogous  example  from  Danish  history, 
on  the  election  of  one  of  their  kings  in  1319.t  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  the  coincidence,  since  the  great  charter, 
as  Lord  Coke  affirms,  was  simply  declaratory,  and  we  will 
add,  declaratory  of  the  common  law  of  feuds.  There  is, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  provisions  made  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,  nothing  in  it  but  what  every  vassal 

*  Thacyd.  III.  36.    So  Euripides  generalizes  : 

'Oraw  yap  iipa  SH/ios  ti$  6fytiv  wtvutv 

S/iotov  ioftirvp  'Karavfiloat  \afip9v 

ti  f  ti9vx^  ^*^  avr0t  Iwrtivvrt  flip 

X«X»v  wttK9t,  etc  —  Ortst.  696,  sqq. 
What  a  dupe  for  a  demago^e,  what  a  terror  to  the  deaoUUa  and  oppreMed— 
a  sovereign  multitude,  so  passionate  and  impetaoas. 
tT.  ll.p.8. 
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bad  an  undoubted  right  to  exact  of  his  suzerain.     The  great 
peculiarity  of  it  was  the  commission  of  twenty-five  barons, 
charged  with  seeing  it  executed,  and  authorized  to  levy  war 
on  the  king  for  a  breach  of  it.    Even  this  was  no  new  thinff 
in  principle,  for  every  vassal,  in  case  of  violation  of  the  feudal 
pact,  might  right  himself,  if  he  could,  by  force.     But  the  pe- 
culiarity just  mentioned,  consisted  in  the  concerted  acti4)n^  the 
community  of  interest^  ascribed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  king's 
tenantry,  including  the  church,  under  its  Kentish  chief,  and 
the  cit^  of  London  as  a  corporation.     This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a  public^  a  nation  ;  and  it  was  what  existed  no  where 
among  the  feudatories  of  the  continent.     It  was  in  derogation 
of  the  solitary,  self-dependent,  exclusive  spirit  of  the  Feud, 
and  produced  effects  of  the  most  salutary  kind  in  England, 
as  her  constitution  developed  itself.     But  in  the  provisions 
and  guaranties  of  Magna  Charta,  the  people  at  Isu-ge,  the 
many,  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  in  short,  the  conquered 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  had  no  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
few  holdings  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ori^nal  proprietors  at 
the  conquest,  and  with  the  farther  exception  of  their  interest 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  city  of  London.     We  say  the 
church,  because  it  was  the  sanctuary  and  the  refuge  of  the 
oppressed  races  every  where,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  democrcUxc 
demcTU  of  society  in  the  middle  ages.     We  say  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, because  it  was  as  a  body  politic  and  an  artificial  person 
of  great  political  power,  that  it  took  part  in  those  proceedings. 
With  these  exceptions,  magna  charta  was,  originally y  the  work 
and  the  bulwark  of  the  Conquerors  only.     The  Norman  ba- 
rons were  like  all  other  barons,  a  peerage,  and  the  king,  as 
their  lord  paramount,  only  primus  inter  pares.     It  was  the 
great  cardinal  principle  of  the  system,  that  the  vassal  was 
bound  to  no  service  or  aid,  not  expressed  or  necessarily  im- 
plied in  his  compact     When  apphed  to  for  help  by  his  lord, 
Shylock  himselt  never  asked  more  grudgingly,  "  is  it  so  no- 
minated in  the  bond."     The  usual  incidents  of  tenure  were 
well  defined,  and  of  small  account,  unless  abused — but  for 
all  extraordinary  aids  and  subsidies,  the  suzerain  was  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  his  feuda- 
tories.    They  were  not  even  bound  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
in  the  lord's  court — the  feudal  system  did  not  recognise,  in 
strictness,  the  rule  of  a  majority  governing — each  granted 
for  himself,  and  he  appealed,  if  his  lord  demanded  more  of 
him,  or  were  guilty  of^any  other  encroachment,  to  his  sword, 
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or  his  peers.  There  never  was  a  fiercer  spirit  of  liberty  than 
animated  this  military  democracy  among  themselves,  or  in 
relation  to  their  territorial  (for  so  sdone  they  were)  superiors. 
They  were  the  worst  of  oppressors  to  the  conquered  races 
— Saxons  or  Gauls.  The  former  were  forever  crying  out  for 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor — long  in  vain — for  since 
the  days  of  the  Dorians  at  Sparta,  and  their  Helots  and  pe- 
Tutci^  never  was  there  such  a  frightful  scene  of  tyranny  as 
that  of  the  Normans  in  England  for  upwards  of  a  century 
after  the  conquest.  But  the  same  spirit  of  violence  and  law- 
lessness which  made  them  such  intolerable  masters,  made 
them  rebellious  vassals.  It  was  that  race,  who,  holding  all 
the  lands  by  the  only  noble  tenures  of  knight  service  and 
the  like,  were  the  liberi  homines  of  the  great  charter ;  a  happy 
equivoque  that  as  the  ponuerivm  of  the  city  was  enlarged,  was 
easily  interpreted  so  as  to  take  in  all  freemen  of  whatever 
origin  or  description.  This  is,  indeed,  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  manner  in  which  Providence  often  uses  the  worst  things 
as  instruments  to  bring  about  the  best  ends.* 

That  this  feudal  charter,  thus  generalized,  should  be  in  pro- 
cess of  time  the  solid  basis  of  the  freest  and  best  institutions 
the  world  has  ever  seen — that  this  treaty,  stipulating  for  the 

Srotection  of  the  haughtiest  privileges,  and  extorted  by  proud 
lorman  barons,  in  arms  against  their  chief,  should  be  found 
so  comprehensive  in  its  language  and  provisions  as  to  include 
as  well  the  poor  oppressed  Saxon,  as  soon,  that  is,  as  he 
ceased  to  be  poor,  ana  would  no  longer  consent  to  be  oppress- 
ed, is  a  striking  fact,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certam — in- 
deed nothing,  when  it  comes  to  be  examined,  will  appear  more 
natural.  England  is  the  nation  of  Europe  whose  laws,  whose 
manners,  whose  whole  constitution  of  society,  have  been  most 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  system. 
Yet  the  same  England  has  built  upon  her  feudal  principles, 
and  animated  with  her  fierce  feudal  spirit,  a  body  of  laws,  to 
which  a  foreigDer,t  author  of  a  work  dedicated  to  a  compara- 
tive analysis  of  the  Judicial  Institutions  of  Europe,  has  not 
scrupled  to  assign  ^<  the  first  rank  among  those  of  all  civilized 
stales" — that  glorious  common  law,  which  transplanteil  into 

*  On  ibis  rabject  we  refer  generally  to  Thieny,  Dix  ana  d*£tudea,  Ac 
t  Meyer,  InatitaL  Jodiciaireades  priocipaax  pavsderEurope.  ▼.  II.  p.  S98L  Ha 
ia  qaite  enthusiastic,  and  rery  natarally  so,  aa  all  his  readers  will  conteaa,  upon 
ka  grands  arantages  qui  aasignent  4  la  legislation  de  la  Gbande  Bratafoe,  la 
r  fB**p  fv*n  fiHmr  dig  twUfi  Vet  patio"f  policfici. 
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a  new  world,  has  been  allied  to  the  only  perfectly  democratic 
constitutions  that  have  ever  existed,  and  have  for  two  hun- 
dred years  given  us  that  for  which  Sydney  bled,  ntb  libertate 
quietem — which  has  protected  person  and  property  as  they 
never  has  been  protected  elsewhere,  under  which  the  hum- 
blest cottage  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  tower  of  strength  and 
an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  which  "the  winds  may  whistle 
through,  and  the  rains  of  heaven  may  enter  it,  but  the  king 
of  England  cannot."*  We  are  fully  aware  how  many  causes 
of  a  most  peculiar  kind,  conspired  to  produce  that  marvellous 
system  of  liberty  and  justice,  the  common  law,  but  beyond 
all  doubt  the  mighty  spirit  and  the  great  outlines  are  in  Magna 
Charta — and  that  charter  was  the  common  law  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy.  But  it  was  an  aristocracy  only  as  compared  with 
the  conquered  races ;  within  itself  it  was  a  democracy,  jealous 
to  excess  (the  more  jealous  for  being  a  superior  caste)  of  its  pri- 
vileges. In  short,  their  situation  was,  in  this  respect,  exceed- 
ingly analogous,  as  we  shall  presendy  show,  to  what  are  call- 
ed the  republican  and  democratic  states  of  antiquity.  In  both 
cases  it  is  from  a  high  and  exclusive  aristocracy  that  the  pre- 
cepts and  maxims  of  liberty  have  been  derived,  for  the  benefit 
of  ages  which  know  how  to  maintain  liberty  without  the  help 
of  aristocracy. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  subject  before  us, 
will  be  made  apparent  in  the  sequel,  and  we  will  just  add, 
that  another  characteristic  of  modem  society,  of  which  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
same  institutions.  We  mean  the  spirit  of  individuality  that 
pervades  it,  the  tendency  to  illation  and  egoismcj  the  notion 
that  governments  are  made  for  the  citizen,  not  the  citi- 
zen for  government.  L^ctat  c^est  moi^  is  the  language  of  mo- 
dem civilization.  We  shall  by  and  by  see  that  the  Greeks 
thought  difierendy ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  all  the  establishments  of  the  feudal  times  were  a 
nursery  of  this  spirit  of  refractory  independence.  The  solita- 
ry castle,  fortified  against  the  law,  as  well  as  against  violence ; 
the  gauntlet  thrown  down  in  defiance  to  the  opposite  pau-ty, 
nay,  to  witnesses  and  judges — the  right  of  private  war  and 
wager  of  battle,  with  their  fruits,  the  duel  and  the  point  of 
honor.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  modem  society 
has  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  aris- 

*  Lord  Chatham  on  the  Middlesex  election. 
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tocracy,  or,  rather,  of  the  military  democracy  formed  by  the 
Teutonic  conquerors  of  Europe. 

When  we  read  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  from 
so  many  difierent  sources  of  the  highest  authority,  of  what 
the  Athenian  democracy  became  so  soon  after  the  Per- 
sian war  as  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  what  it  continued  to  be 
as  long  as  it  existed  at  all,  one  is  almost,  as  Mr.  Hermann 
observes,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  maintained 
its  institutions,  in  their  essentials  at  least,  for  a  period  of  two 
centuries,  and  have  given  to  them  the  consistency  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  and  highly  influential  system.  Nay,  we  go  a 
step  farther,  as  we  profess  ourselves  of  that  school  which  has 
no  great  confidence  in  what  is  called  the  science  of  politics 
theoretically  considered,  and  are  always  disposed,  in  matters 
of  government,  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits,  our  attention 
is  forcibly  struck  by  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  not  only 
was  the  love  of  the  Athenians  for  their  democratic  constitu- 
tion a  deep  rooted  and  ardent  passion,  but  that  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  state  under  that  constitution,  seemed  fully 
to  justify  their  love.  The  evils  of  popular  government,  as 
Machiavelli  remarks,  appear  worse  than  they  really  are. 
There  is  compensation  for  them  at  least  in  the  spirit  and  the 
energy  it  awakens.  The  vis  medicatrix  of  a  robust  nature, 
enables  it  to  overcome  diseases  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
feeble,  the  inactive,  or  the  dejected.  This  vitality  and  vigor 
of  republican  government,  wliich  triumphs  over  disorder,  and 
resists,  for  a  while,  even  corruption,  has  been  remarked  at 
every  period  of  its  history.  Modern  authors,  Bettinelli,  for 
instance,  express  the  liveliest  surprise  at  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  disorderly  little  commonwealths  of  Lombardy, 
m  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  amidst  all 
the  storms  which  they  had  to  encounter  from  within  and  from 
without.*  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  how,  in  a  state  of 
things  so  nearly  verging  upon  the  state  of  nature  or  down- 
right anarchy,  civil  society  could  flourish,  industry  accumu- 
late wealth,  the  face  of  the  country  be  covered  with  improve- 
ments, and  its  resources  of  all  sorts  be  multiplied  exceeding- 
ly. That  this  was  the  case  in  Attica  up  to  tne  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  is  universally  admitted.  We  have  to  that 
extent  the  express  testimony,  d,elivered,  too,  with  emphasis 


•  Riaorgimenti  d'ltalia,  t.  1.  183.  It  is  (|uite  a  dissertatkm.  Mette  orrore  la 
•toria  di  quel  tempo,  che  par  quella  delle  tigri  e  deeli  oni :  yet  aita,  commerce, 
mImwIi,  population,  indutby,  agriculture,  flourisheo.  188. 
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and  admiration,  of  Herodotus.*  We  have  that  of  Pausanias, 
in  a  later  age,  more  generally  given,  and  rendered  more  re- 
markable by  his  admitting  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  while  he 
afl^ms  it  to  be  an  exception  to  the  usual  effect  of  democratic 
rule,t  and  the  unrivalled  intellectual  glory  of  the  "  Demus  of 
Erectheus"  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.  The  former  of  those 
writers  points  to  the  start  in  the  career  of  wealth  and  power, 
which  that  people  took  as  soon  as  they  had  overthrown  the 
tyranny  of  the  Peisistratide  as  a  proof  how  excellent  a  thing 
equality  is,  for  to  that  alone  he  ascribes  the  change.  What 
makes  their  brilliant  history  the  more  striking,  is  the  singular 
contrast  it  presents  to  that  of  Sparta,  blessed,  according  to 
most  of  the  philosophers,  with  a  poUty  approaching  almost  to 
ideal  perfection.  It  is  true,  periods  of  undisturbed  order  and 
happiness  do  not  furnish  the  most  interesting  annals.  Yet  a 
repose  too  deep  and  too  long  is  a  sort  of  moral  death ;  and 
what  do  we  know  of  Sparta,  but  through  the  history  of  other 
states,  and  chiefly  of  her  rival  ?  Until  the  time  of  Brasidas, 
who  figured  for  a  brief  moment  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
she  never  produced  even  a  celebrated  general ;  and  Thucy- 
dides  strikmgly  remarks,  that  were  she  then  to  pass  away, 
like  other  empires,  she  would  leave  no  monument  to  show 
what  her  grandeur  had  been,  while  Athens  was  covered  all 
over  with  the  trophies  of  genius  and  power4  And,  in  truth, 
what  monument  of  her  art  has  been  celebrated  among  men  ? 
what  mind,  in  after  times,  has  been  enlightened  by  her  wis- 
dom ?  what  bosom  awakened  by  her  eloquence  ?  what  ear 
charmed  by  the  harmony  of  her  song  ?  A  few  laconic  apoph- 
thegms is  all  we  have  to  show  how  the  Greek  nation,  par 
excellence^  the  city  acknowledged  by  all  contemporaries  as  the 
head  of  the  Grecian  world,  thought,  felt,  and  spoke.  While 
her  rival,  with  her  crazy  constitution  and  her  perpetual  dis- 
orders, was  the  seat  of  civiUzation,  "  native  to  famous  wits  or 
hospitable" — those  very  wits  by  whom  she  is  so  unanimous- 
ly painted  as  the  mother  of  anarchy  and  misrule, — and  from 
her  mouth  have  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams,  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics,  old  and  new. 

*  Herod.  V.  78.  iiiX^X  il  oi  tar*  Iw  fioivov  dXXft  wavrar^^  ^  lofiyopln  in  Ig-t  XP'7/>« 
nnimi9P.  The  expression  ivtiyoplti  is  remariiable  and  characteristic  of  the  Qreeks, 
—like  wusptivia  so  often  used  as  synonymous  with  liberty  in  eeneraL 

tPausan.  IV.35,3. 

t  L.  I.  c  10. 
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Her  snperioriQr  in  this  respect,  which  has  been  celebrated 
by  later  times  in  every  form  of  eulogy,  does  not  escape  Pe- 
ricles in  the  panegyrical  orations  ascribed  to  him  by  tne  great 
historian,  and  there  is  another  praise  which  he  jusdy  claims 
for  the  capital  of  democracy — not  only  was  she  crowned,  at 
home,  with  prosperity  and  glory,  but  although  continually 
guilty  in  her  federal  relations  of  flagrant  injustice,  and  often 
of  most  barbarous  and  bloody  cruelties,  yet  that  city  was,  as 
he  alleges,  compared  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  school  of 
humanity^  and  of  fraternity  among  nations.  This  spirit  is,  in  its 
perfection,  the  peculiar  characteristic  and  the  great  triumph  of 
Christianity.     The  opening  to  the  whole  earth  of  the  doors  of 
the  Temple,  hitherto  closed  upon  all  but  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  was  the  work  of  the  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles  was  emphatically  the  evangelist  of  a  New 
Dispensation.     All  antiquity  was  influenced  by  a  bigotry  of 
race,  more  or  less  intense  and  exclusive.     The  Spartans  were 
even  more  remarkable  than  the  Jews,  for  their  aversion  to 
foreigners,  and  their  avoidance  of  all  commerce  with  them 
(^«n»x«^.«.)     Rome  was  only  comparatively,  not  absolutely,  free 
from  this  prejudice.     But  generally  speaking,  in  the  ancient 
world,  citizenship  was  an  aflair  of  race,  and  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  boundaries  of  the  state  and  of  the  world  were 
the  same — spatium  est  vrbis  et  arbis  idem.     Athens,  too,  admit- 
ted to  the  privileges  of  the  commonwealth,  only  those  bom  of 
parents  both  of  whom  were  citizens,  and  who  had  been  uni- 
ted in  lawful  marriage ;  but  the  rule  was  not  enforced  with 
so  much  rigor  as  elsewhere,  and  many  special  excepdons 
were  made  to  it.     Then  her  maritime  posiuon  and  habits,  as 
well  as  her  necessities,  rendered  her  in  some  degree  commer- 
cial.    She  encouraged  the  residence  of  foreigners  of  all 
classes,  especially  of  merchants,  {metaci.)     They  were,  it  is 
true,  (and  this  reveals  the  spirit  we  have  just  alluded  to,)  in 
an  inferior  condition  before  the  law — they  had  no  persona 
standi  injudicioj  and  transacted  their  most  important  business 
in  the  name  and  under  the  protection  of  a  guardian.     They 
were,  also,  subjected  to  a  poll-tax,  the  price  of  their  privile- 
ges, and  if  they  failed  to  pay  it,  or  were  found  guilty  ot  voting 
as  citizens,  were  liable  to  be  sold,  and  were  in  fact  not  unfre- 
quently  sold  as  slaves.     Still  they  were,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
tected and  favored  bv  the  manners^  and  so  great  were  the  at- 
tractions of  the  city  tor  strangers,  that  according  to  Bockh's 
calculation,  they  composed  fufiy  one  third  of  its  free  popola- 
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tion.  They  constituted,  principaUy,  the  ^moneyed  and  mer- 
cantile classes.  In  short,  commerce  proved  there,  as  every 
where  else,  a  mighty  humanizer,  while  by  the  fortunes  ac- 
quired in  such  pursuits,  it  enabled  obscure  individuals  to 
eclipse  the  old  famiUes,  and  became  at  the  same  time,  as 
usual,  quite  as  mighty  a  leveller.  These  effects  were  visible 
in  every  thing ;  even  their  slaves  were  better  protected  by 
the  laws,  and  more  indulgently  treated,  than  m  any  other 
city  of  Greece.  Besides  the  favor  shown  to  foreign  mer- 
chants in  the  Athenian  courts  of  judicature,  numerous  proxe- 
not  abroad  performing  functions  analogous  to  those  of  modem 
consuls,  kept  up  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  amity  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  the  first  foundations  of  public  law  were 
laid  in  treaties  of  commerce  (symbola)  concluded  with  other 
states. 

But  in  making  up  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  before  us, 
we  must,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  distinguish  the  period 
that  precedes  the  Peloponnesian  war,  from  that  subsequent 
to  the  breaking  out  of  that  demoralizing  struggle.  Then,  the 
remark  already  cited  from  Professor  Wachsmuth,  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  early  opinions  and  legislation  of  Athens, 
were  considered  in  later  times  as  aristocratic,  and  they  un- 
doubtedly were  so  in  reference  to  the  new  standard.  Not 
only  the  laws  of  Draco,  so  famous  for  their  stem  and  almost 
savage  spirit,  but  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  Cleisthenes, 
which  was  confessedly  a  compromise  between  the  noble 
femilies  and  the  body  of  the  people,  still  restrained  and  re- 
pressed the  latter  exceedingly.  So,  the  great  events  of  the 
Persian  war,  though  they  elevated  the  lower  order,  whose 
share  in  the  glory  of  the  contest  seemed  fairly  to  entitle  them 
to  a  corresponding  share  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
monwealth, still  exercised,  as  great  events  always  do,  a  most 
salutary  discipline  over  the  public  mind.  The  Areopagus, 
of  whose  influence  and  authority  we  have  already  spoken, 
gave,  for  some  time,  a  high  tone  to  the  whole  government. 
The  spirit  of  democracy,  it  is  tme,  was  continually  gaining 
ground,  but  it  did  so  slowly.  Aristeides  yielded  to  it  when 
he  caused  the  Archonship  to  be  made  accessible  to  all. 
Pericles,  throughout  his  whole  administration,  studied  to  keep 
the  people  quiet  by  exciting  their  ambition,  flattering  their 
pride,  and  indulging  their  more  reasonable  desires,  and  he 
succeeded  so  effectually  in  his  purpose,  that  Thucydides  pro- 
nounces the  govemment  under  his  lead,  substantially  the 
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:^f,^\  ^A  %  y.::j[.fi  '.:.\z^  k  nu*^  be  renarked,  (for  the  fact  is 
Ji  :.v^'  ,::.y*rsi:.\  or.-r-  'Izxy^zp^  we  can  do  &d  more  here  ihan 
p^/.,v  .: ',  .•-,  .:.;«:  .v:  wsi  i*.  ibe  whi^  esieiiiimg  ihe  empire 
^:  Avy:r^»-  a.v:  j/^ryin^  ±e  cirv  of  l-i«  deacripuoa  of  people 
t:x/K^  ..  A*;.  V  '//  ^f';jj>;  troii'ole,  by  establish  in  g  colonies  of  ihem 
^u  v>;  '/r..f\^j',:^:t\  U:zr.ifjry,  (Ckenichiaeivatthe  same  time  that 
;,/;  .;jv.<v:/i  ^pr^fi  Lr*e  an-UTecienis  of  the  resident  populace, 
t.v;  ?."';;;>,  .r^- A  oi  th^*  wr>jle  ixiaritime  confederacy,  ma  high 
ff.ru.,  f..'.  .r,i:/^i\.uu  i>Tf:^:ikCf:^  his  mighiy  eloquence,  his  com- 
s:kii(,f\.u'j  hr,i„:j'r,  niA  elevated  character,  his  profound  and 
«Mn*.,t, ,-.  {//..r  y,  ;jrifl  arxjve  all,  his  uniform  success,  together 
V/i'f*  ff/:  T*/i\  {.r^-fK.rity  of  ihe  country"  within — all  conspired 
Vf  ^trfftUtf'j:  Uiiit  i.Aivj/iifzd  and  rational  democracy  on  wnich, 
UA  w«:  h;jv<:  .w:f:rj,  ho  has  pronounced,  in  the  pages  of  Thu- 
ryt\uU..'^  yt}  brilliant  a  panegj-ric.  The  appearance  on  the 
piiMir:  :'t;ij/#;  r^f  .suoh  a  creature  as  Cleon,  immediately  after 
^^\i\  rji;jth  of  that  mighty  man,  was  a  new  eia.  The  very 
\H'i}\}\i\  wljrirri  \m'  luifclcd,  laughed  at  the  swaggering  folly  of 
l)j<:  ijjiv.t;fit,(.HUch  is  the  testimony  of  the  historian,*)  who  did 
not  Hhrifik  fronj  a  comparison  with  his  majestic  predecessor. 
Now  rhr  ;/lory  rif  Athens,  as  its  power,  was  at  its  neight  under 
the  ;irliriiriifttraiion  of  Pericles,  who  reaped  the  harvest  sown 
by  the  ^/enrinitinri.s  that  jireceded  him.  They  both  decayed 
Willi  ihe  rhray  of  rnoraUty  and  order  ;  and  our  only  surprise 
henreforth  is,  that  the  downfall  was  not  even  more  rapid 
than  it  really  was.  But  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
rhararier  of  the  age  in  which  the  mind  of  Thucydides,  and 
so  many  others  of  the  same  calibre^  were  formed.  The  im- 
pijlne  ^iven  to  the  {>eople  by  the  heroic  spirit  and  marvellous 
triuiiiphH  of  the  Persian  war,  and  the  abilities  of  IVIiltiades, 
TheiriiHt(K!l(*H,  and  Cimon,  continued  to  act  upon  their  con- 
duct and  opinions,  even  amidst  the  crimes  and  disasters  of 
the  PeloiMHifirsiaii  rttru^gh;,  and  it  was  nearly  a  century  after 
the  deatli  of  Pericles,  before  the  nefarious  demagogues  that 
HueeiM'ded  him  had  eonii)letcly  destroyed  the  democracy. 

It  is  not  onr  purposes  to  nursiie  the  subject  any  farther  at 
pn^Neiit.  We  n'fer  our  readers,  if  they  are  disposed  to  do  so, 
to  th(^  hiNiks  at  the  head  of  this  article.  We  cannot  consent, 
howf»ver,  to  eh)8e  our  obstTvations,  without  adding  some  sug- 
ffi^Mtions  that  ap|K?ar  to  us  entitled  to  the  gravest  considera- 
tion of  all  who  would  study,  to  any  practical  good  purpose, 
the  Constitutional  History  of  Greece. 

•  See  the  grephic  dcecription,  Thucyd.  IV.  88. 
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L  Nothing  is  so  apt  to  mislead,  in  these  inquiries^  as  the 
aiK^e  of  language.  The  application  of  familiar  terms  to  ob- 
jects apparently  the  same,  out  really,  in  every  essential  par- 
ticalar,  widely  different  from  those  we  are  accustomed  to 
designate  by  them,  has  been  the  source  of  infinite  error  and 
confusion.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  example  of  what 
we  mean,  than  the  usual  classification  of  governments  in  three 
simple  fijhns.  We  speak  familiarly  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy,  as  if  they  were  precisely  defined  and  widely 
distinguished,  instead  of  being  susceptible  of  endless  modifr- 
cations,  and  running  continually  into  one  another.  Nothing, 
for  instance,  is  more  inevitable,  than  that  a  wild  and  turbu- 
lent denaocracy  will  take  a  monarchical  or  an  oligarchical 
shape ;  we  do  not  say  that  it  will  ewd,  merely,  in  such  a 
^ape,  but  that  it  will  exist  in  it,  as  long  as  it  exists  at  all ; 
as,  for  example,  in  a  committee  of  pubHc  safety,  or  a  popular 
dictator.  Nothing  is  more  sure,  in  like  manner,  than  that  a 
savage  despotism,  naturally  degenerates,  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire did,  into  a  military  democracy,  or  oligarchy,  (as  the 
case  may  be,)  of  the  army  or  the  Praetorian  guards.  This  is 
the  very  law  of  their  being.  To  call  a  government  demo- 
cratical  because  its  organization  is  apparently  popular,  is  to 
forget  that  both  Caesar  and  Peisistratus — acknowledged 
chiefs  of  the  democratical  parties  of  their  day — left  every 
thing  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  and  Athenian  constitutions, 
exactly  as  they  found  them ;  and  that  Bonaparte  at  Marengo, 
was  quite  as  much  an  autocrat,  as  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz  or 
Friedland.  And  so,  vice  versa,  Otho  and  Vitellius,  or  the 
Gordians  and  the  Maximins,  were  no  more  masters  of  their 
empire,  than  Clovis  was  of  his  Franks,  or  the  Bastard  and 
his  sons  of  their  Norman  adventurers.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
chiefly,  that  political  systems  need  to  be  recast,  and  Herder 
is  right  in  calling  for  a  new  classification  and  another  Mon- 
tesquieu. 

But  without  expatiating  upon  a  topic  which  needs  and 
deserves  an  elaborate  exposition,  we  must  remark,  that  de- 
mocracy, in  the  sense  now  attached  to  the  word,  never  exist- 
ed at  aU  in  antiquity,  no  more  than  in  modem  European  his- 
tory, for  the  revolutionary  governments  of  France  cannot  be 
treated  as  an  exception.  We  understand  by  democracy,  as 
the  term  is  now  used,  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  numerical 
equality,  both  before  the  law  and  in  the  spirit  of  society,  and 
that  equality,  recognised  as  one  of  the  universal,  inalienable 
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rights  of  man.     This  democracy,  carried  out  to  its  logical 
consequences,  is  at  war  with  every  thing  savoring  of  a  dis- 
tinction oi  castes^  races,  and  nations.     The  French  did  carry 
it  out  logically,  and  they  subscribed  it  upon  their  revolution- 
ary banner  in  three  words,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
definition  of  it — "liberty,  equality,  fraternity."     It  is  the 
spirit  of  primitive  Christianity.    Its  apostles  are  tent-makers 
and  fishermen.     It  takes  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise — ^its  priests  are  often  the  lowest  of  the  people 
who  are  not  Levites,  and  what  was  a  scandal  in  Israel  is  our 
boast     We  have  canonized  in  our  calendar,  we  have  enrolled 
forever  in  the  capitol,  a  printer  and  a  shoemaker,  (to  name 
no  more,j  and  we  challenge  history  for  two  ncunes  more 
worthy  ot  a  place  in  it  than  Franklin  and  Sherman.     So  with 
regard  to  the  foreigner,  it  breaks  down  all  barriers— JTew  and 
Gentile,  Tros  Tyriusve — all  at  the  same  communion  table. 
Now  this  was  never  the  opinion  of  antiquity.     They  all  be- 
lieved in  raccy  and  reverenced  it,  (as  we  have  said.)     As  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  their  philosophers  assume  it  as  one 
of  their  data^  that  some  are  born  to  command,  and  others  to 
serve   and  obey  ;  and  this  idea  was  the  very  basis,  not  of 
their  speculations  only,  but  of  their  whole  social  state.     But 
even  within  the  bounds  of  their  own  races,  they  admitted  of 
family  distinction ;  indeed,  Miiller  affirms  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  families  was  the  great  cardinal  policy  of  the  ancient 
Greek  States.*    A  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of  this  feel- 
ing is  found  in  the  necessity  acknowledged  by  all  their  re- 
formers, of  abolishing  old  tribes  and  establishing  new  ones,t 
or  substituting  for  them  other  divisions  and  classes.     Thus 
Solon  and  Scrvius  TulUus  turned  the  aristocracy  of  races 
into  a  timocracy,  thus  admitting  into  the  body-politic  the 
richer  part  of  the  excluded  castes.     This  was  a  concession 
made  by  the  old  famiUes  to  a  power  no  longer  to  be  resisted, 
but  it  was  at  first,  as  we  have  seen  Professor  Wachsmuth 
afiirmingf  no  more  than  a  concession.     Of  course,  in  later 
times,  the  principle  of  equality  among  citizens^  gained  ground 
continually  ;  but  yet  at  Athens,  even  in  times  of  the  most  li- 
centious mob-rule,  to  be  descended  of  a  great  house  was  an 
advantage,  with  a  view  to  public  consideration,  and  even  of 
mere  popular  favor.    Not  to  speak  of  Peisistratus,  Cleisthe- 

•  DorUni,  ▼.  II.  p.  107,  (tniii.) 
tIbid.63,er.ArSt.Pol. 
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nes,  Miltiades,  Cimon — it  did  much  in  that  way  both  for 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades.  The  rise  of  Themistocles  to  such 
a  height  of  political  influence,  bad  surprised  many,  notwith- 
standing his  unrivalled  abilities,  because  he  was  merely  born 
on  the  mother's  side.  The  pride  of  the  Dorian  race  in  their 
descent  from  Hercules,  and  the  exactness  with  which  they 
preserved  their  pedigree,  is  well  known.  But  even  at  Athens, 
there  were  at  all  periods  hereditary  priesthoods  in  certain 
families,  such  as  the  Eumolpidse  and  the  Ceryces ;  and  the  in* 
fiuence  of  superstition  and  priestcraft,  there,  v/as  exceeding- 
ly important.* 

With  this  haughty  spirit  of  race,  was  combined  another 
spirit  akin  to  it,  perhaps  originally  derived  from  it,  which 
made  them  look  down  with  contempt  upon  all  mechanical 
trades  and  pursuits,  and  treat  with  no  great  respect  (howe- 
ver they  may  have  otherwise  encouraged  it)  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industry.  Herodotus  is  one  authority  out  of 
a  thousand  for  this,  and  he  mentions  Corinth  as  a  singular 
exception  to  a  universal  rule.t  Yet  Solon,  in  his  legislation 
had  enjoined  industry  as  a  duty  on  his  citizens,  while  Lycur- 
^us  interdicted  to  his,  every  sort  of  occupation  (agricultiu^ 
Itself  included)  but  war,  and  the  exercises  that  prepare  the 
body  for  it.  Pericles,  in  the  important  discourse  so  often  re- 
ferred to  above,  boasts  of  this  respect  for  honorable  industry 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  Athens,  and  claims  even  for  the 
laboring  classes  in  that  city,  not  only  an  interest,  but  a  com- 
petent degree  of  skill  in  public  affairs.J:  But  the  opinion  which 
consigned  to  the  slave  the  labors  of  the  peasant  and  the  handi- 
craftsman, and  excluded  from  the  administration  of  political 
afiairs  those  who  had  no  time  to  devote  to  liberal  pursuits,  was 
too  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  and  the  habits  of  society  to 
be  controlled  by  positive  legislation.  They  are  systematical- 
ly shut  out  from  all  share  of  the  commonwealth  by  Aristotle, 
and  the  works  of  the  other  philosophers  abound  in  precepts 
and  sentences  of  the  same  import.  Herodotus  hesitates 
whether  he  shall  trace  up  these  notions  to  the  castes  of  Egypt, 
seeing  they  prevail  every  where,  not  only  in  Greece,  but 
among  the  barbarians.  It  is  indeed  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  philologists,  countenanced  by  high  authority  among 
the  ancients,  that  die  original  Attic  tribes  did  savor  of  a  dis- 

•  Creuzer,  Symbolik  IV.  e.  8, 1 3.  cf.  Plut.  Theseus. 

tL.  11.166, 7. 
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tinction,  not  only  of  race,  but  of  occupation.  But  "without 
having  recourse  to  any  historical  explanation  of  that  sort,  this 
aversion  for  manual  labor  marks,  as  we  see  in  Tacitus'  ac- 
count of  the  Germans,  all  warrior  tribes,  among  whom  the 
sword  is  a  more  honorable,  as  well  as  easy  instrument  of  ac- 
quisition, than  the  plough,  and  the  spear  than  the  pruning 
hook.  Piracy  was  m  high  repute  among  the  older  Greeks 
universally,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  and  there  were  even  in 
his  days,  some  parts  of  the  country  in  which  it  had  lost  none 
of  its  attractions  or  its  respectability. 

This  discredit,  thrown  upon  labor,  produced  important 
political  consequences.  It  prevented,  for  instance,  the  form- 
mg  of  that  great  middle  class,  which  is  the  surest  basis  of 
social  order  every  where.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  engender- 
ed necessarily  an  idle,  needy,  rapacious,  and  profligate  popu- 
lace, haunting  the  courts  of  law  and  the  general  assembly  for 
the  sake  of  the  miserable  fees  paid  for  that  sort  of  service, 
hungry  after  confiscation  and  forfeiture,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  on  the  alms,  the  bribes,  or  the  plunder  of  the  rich,  or 
on  distributions  of  the  public  revenues  obtained  for  them  by 
the  demagogues,  to  whom  the  poverty  of  the  multitude  was 
wealth  and  power.t  Here,  too,  Christianity  introduced  a 
new  principle,  or  renewed  a  right  spirit.  It  enjoined  and 
consecrated  labor ;  it  made  honest  poverty  honorable  ;  it  ex- 
alted the  humble  and  lowly.  "  We  beseech  you,  brethren, 
that  you  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and 
to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you."{  The 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  by  establishing  a  system  of  free  labor, 
on  the  principles  thus  enjoined  upon  the  primitive  church, 
created,  as  Herder  remarks,  a  new  era  in  Europe. 

n.  At  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  this  contempt  for  the 
arts  of  industry,  was  the  universal  prevalence  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  that  not  only  as  an  actual  institution,  but  as  an 
essential  element  of  civilized  society.  We  have  referred  to 
Aristotle's  doctrine  upon  that  subject,  when  we  spoke  of  all 
labor  being  consigned  to  the  bonaman.  With  him  the  rela- 
tion of  master  ana  slave  is  just  as  indispensable  in  every  well 
ordered  state,  as  that  of  husband  and  wife,  or  the  other  domestic 

•  Best  government,  where  **X»  rd  /avow.  Arist  Pol.  IV.  II .  So  at  Rome,  the 
same  thing  occurred.  Minore  indies  plebe  ingenud,  says  Tacitus.  It  was  the 
aim  of  the  Gracchi  to  counteract  this  tendency  of  the  system  in  Italy. 

t  So  at  Rome.  lUa  concionalis  hirado  osrarii,  misera  et  jeiana  plebeoula.  Cic 
Three  hundred  thousand  reeeired  public  com  in  the  time  of  Angttittu. 

t  Thettalon.  L  ir.  10, 11.    lb.  it  iiL  10.    I.  Cor.  ifi.  a 
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relations.  He  develops,  systematically,  and  without  hinting 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  utility  of  the  institution,  and  its 
consonancy  to  right  reason.  Different  races  of  men  had  been 
created  for  the  purposes  of  a  high  social  improvement,  some 
to  serve,  others  to  command — some  to  provide  a  community 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  by  manual  labor  and  the  use- 
ful arts,  others  to  think  for  it,  to  fight  for  it,  to  embellish  and 
enlighten  it,  by  genius  and  philosophy.  The  last  could  only  be 
well  done  by  those  who  had  nothmg  else  to  do.  The  exqui- 
site organization  of  the  Greek  showed,  he  thought,  an  aristo- 
cracy of  nature,  to  which  tlie  barbarian  should  do  a  willing  ho- 
mage and  yield  a  cheerful  obedience.  Those  keen  perceptions, 
those  refined  sensibilities,  those  organs  so  susceptible  to  the 
impressions  of  beauty  and  melody,  those  thoughts  so  elevated 
and  aspiring,  that  wonderful  intelligence,  combining  whate- 
ver was  most  abstract  and  niQSt  profound  in  metaphysical 
speculation,  and  subtile  and  shadowy  in  the  distinctions  of 
logic,  with  whatever  was  most  sublime  and  most  rapturous 
in  poetical  inspiration  and  creating  forms,  in  which  all  ages 
have  recognised  and  adored  the  image  of  ideal  beauty.  And 
could  these  be  expected  of  men  brought  up  to  toil  and  sweat, 
immersed  in  grovelling  cares,  condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
life  ?  Their  civilization  was  so  exquisite,  that  a  change  in 
iheir  music  was  a  revolution  in  politics,  and  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  no  subject  is  more  gravely  treated  by  their 
wisest  men,  than  this  connexion  between  moods  and  measures 
of  harmony,  and  the  morals  of  a  people.*  How  could  such 
refinement  exist,  but  in  a  race  not  only  most  happily  consti- 
tuted, but  educated,  consecrated,  and  set  apart,  fi:om  earliest 
infancy,  for  the  study  of  art  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beautiful  ?  Accordingly,  one  of  the  soundest  thinkers,  as 
well  as  best  informed  writers  of  later  times,  aflSrms,  that  be- 
yond all  doubt,  the  unapproachable  excellence  of  the  Greeks 
in  art  and  literature,  was  in  some  degree  due  to  the  existence 
of  domestic  slavery  among  them,  and  could  not  have  existed 
without  it.t 

However  that  may  be,  those  commonwealths,  and  even  the 
most  democratical  of  them,  were  as  close  oligarchies  as  those 
formed  by  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  or  the  Normans  in  England. 
Bockh  reckons  the  whole  number  of  slaves  in  Attica  at  about 
365,000,  to  95,000  citizens,  and  45,000  resident  foreigners. 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage,  Cic.  de  Lef  ib.  II.  15. 
t  Heeren  Ideen  Europaische  YOlker,  10  absch. 
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In  Sparta  the  disproportion  was  probably  still  greater,  for 
besides  the  Helots,  the  Periaeci  (or  Lacedemonians  properly 
so  called)  were  in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  dependence  not 
very  far  above  the  villenage  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Doric 
race  was  literally,  as  has  been  said  of  their  successors  the 
Turks,  €7icamped  in  the  midst  of  subjugated  enemies.  Indeed, 
Isocrates  uses  this  very  term  in  regard  to  them.*  All  inti- 
mate union,  as  by  marriage  for  instance,  nay,  all  social  inter- 
course with  the  conquered  was  forbidden  to  the  conquerors. 
Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam.  A  more  jealous, 
barbarous,  grinding,  inexorable  despotism  never  existed,  than 
that  exercised  by  the  Spartans  over  their  subjugated  brethren, 
(for  so  they  were) — who,  be  it  remarked,  were  slaves,  not 
of  individuals,  but  of  the  whole  community,  by  far  the  worst 
form  of  bondage.t  The  domestic  habitudes,  the  personal 
qualities  and  affections  that  always  greatly  mitigate  that  rela- 
tion between  man  and  man,  and  rendered  it  at  Athens  pro- 
verbially light  and  easy,  even  to  insubordination,  can  have 
no  effect  on  masses,  governed  only  by  fixed  laws,  and  an  in- 
exorable state-necessity.  But  although  the  situation  of  Sparta 
was,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  peculiar,  and  the  interdicting 
to  him  all  business  whatever,  condemned  the  citizen  to  a  life 
of/aineantise,  from  which  war  was  the  only  refuge ;  yet  the 
same  effects,  though  in  a  less  degree,  were  produced  by  the 
same  cause  in  every  Greek  commonwealth.  A  hundred 
thousand  Athenian  citizens  lorded  it  over  more  than  four 
times  their  number  of  slaves  and  metics — not  to  speak  of  their 
foreign  or  federal  dominion,  by  which  they  were  invested 
vnih  jurisdiction,  civil  and  political,  over  the  majority  of  the 
Greeks.  Was  this  democracy  at  all  different  from  the  feudal 
peerage  of  which  we  have  spoken  ? 

Another  important  reflection  naturally  occurs  to  us  here. 
One  of  the  most  difficult,  if  not  the  most  diflScult,  of  all  social 
problems,  is,  how  far,  in  a  country  fully  peopled,  as  every 
part  of  Europe  now  is,  the  laboring  classes,  those,  in  other 
words,  who  subsist  upon  wages,  and  depend  upon  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  bread,  can  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 
commonwealth,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  order, 
under  a  limited  government.  Our  situation  is  altogether 
anomalous ;  we  have  no  poor,  and  centuries  must  elapse  be- 

•  Archidamas,  p.  314. 

i  This  is  well  deTeloped  by  J.  F.  Reitemeier  SkUTeref,  «.  ■•  w.  in  Griwheii- 
land,  p.  133. 
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fore  we  shall  feel  the  evils  of  an  excess  in  that  way — we 
have  but  the  beginnings  of  a  population ;  universal  suffrage, 
therefore,  and  other  institutions  which  may  be  attended  with 
benefit,  or  at  any  rate,  with  but  little  evil,  here,  would  infalli- 
bly lead  to  civil  war  and  military  despotism  in  France,  or  even 
in  England.  Is  this  to  be  forever  so  ?  Is  that  "  slavery  of  the 
whites,"  which  the  great  prophet  and  apostle  of  the  poor,  the 
Abb6  de  Lamennais,  pronounces  so  much  worse  than  the 
bondage  of  the  blacks,  the  unchangeable  condition  of  things? 
or  when,  how,  how  far,  is  it  to  be  susceptible  of  correction? 
The  masses  in  Europe  are  called  free,  yet  they  every  where 
receive  the  law,  and  their  destinies  and  those  of  their  children 
are  in  the  hands  of  their  task-masters.  They  are,  in  truth, 
with  few  exceptions,  a  permanently  degraded  caste;  and 
are,  like  the  Helots,  slaves,  not  of  individuals,  but  of  whole 
communities.  On  this  subject  the  history  of  antiquity  throws 
no  light.  Their  philosophers  solved  the  dreadful  problem, 
we  have  stated,  against  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  doomed 
the  many  to  serve  perpetually  for  the  weU-being  and  im- 
provement of  the  few. 

in.  Immediately  connected  with  the  foregoing  remarks,  is 
another  that  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  reading  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  War  was  the  perma- 
nent, and  so  to  speak,  the  natural  and  ordinary  state  of 
things  among  them.  In  modern  times  peace  is  the  rule,  war 
the  exception  ;  among  the  ancients,  it  was  just  the  contrary. 
The  presumption  was  against  the  foreigner,  alien  ne  was  a/ie» 
€9iemy,  and  unless  protected  by  express  treaty,  he  was  not 
protected  at  all.  Kidnapping  was  at  all  times  a  common 
and  incorrigible  evil  of  antiquity,  and  piracy,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, once  held  every  where  in  as  much  honor  as  war  it- 
self, never  ceased  to  be  the  law  of  some  nations,  and  the  oc- 
casional practice  of  all.  Revolutions  in  government,  and 
other  social  disorders,  always  filled  the  land  and  the  sea  with 
banditti  of  this  sort. 

If  we  consider  what  were  the  laws  of  war  in  those  times, 
we  shall  not  at  all  wonder  that  such  effects  upon  the  opinions 
and  conduct  of  mankind  ensued  upon  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  it.  Those  laws  justified  almost  any  violence  upon  an 
enemy.  They  breathe  the  exterminating  fury  of  savage  life ; 
it  is  Achilles  avenging  the  death  of  Patroclus.  The  Homeric 
poems,  which  present,  in  many  respects,  a  moral  picture  less 
disgusting  than  Greek  history,  in  what  were  called  more 
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civilized  ages,*  were  true  to  nature  in  this,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  and  no  very  important  change  took  place  subsequently 
in  the 

K^it*  Ss'  ai^pclMroiffi  WXci,  raw  ir^  ^Xa>9.— 71.  iz.  592. 

The  heroes  of  the  Iliad  pursue  their  enemy  not  only  to  death, 
but  beyond  it.  They  butcher  him  in  cold  blood,  cut  off  his 
head  and  set  it  upon  a  pole,  drag  his  body  at  their  chariot 
wheels,  and  cast  it  forth  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  His  wife,  though  a  princess,  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  victor — his  children  have  their  brains  dashed  out, 
or  are  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  Fields  were  laid 
waste,  orchards  and  forests  cut  down  or  burnt  up,  towns 
sacked  and  razed  to  the  earth.  In  short,  on  the  principle  of 
lawyers,  that  omiie  mnjus  in  se  coniinet  minusy  the  man  of  blood 
who  went  forth  to  destroy,  forfeited,  with  life,  whatever 
was  his,  to  thie  object  of  his  cruel  hostility;  and  no  Grotius 
had  yet  taught  mankind  to  make  war  only  the  means  of  peace, 
and  the  discipline  of  knightly  courage  and  courtesy .t 

The  consequence  of  this  important  fact  was,  that  all  the 
institutions  of  antiquity  were  adapted  to  war,  not  only  as  an 
occasional  event,  but  as  the  prime  concern  of  social  life.  To 
recur  to  the  analogy  of  the  savage  state :  like  our  Indians, 
they  trained  up  their  young  men  to  the  arts  of  destruction, 
and  if  they  failed  them,  then  to  meet  death  and  tortures, 
"  exile,  and  ignominy,  and  bonds,  the  sentence  of  their  con- 
queror," with  patience  and  fortitude.  This  explains  their 
mode  of  discipline  and  education.  The  infant  who  promised 
to  be  puny  or  deformed,  was  condemned  as  unfit  to  live. 
Infanticide  was  universal — it  was  even  a  sort  of  mercy. 
The  infant  warrior,  in  the  myth,  was  dipped  by  bis 
mother  in  one  of  the  rivers  of  hell — he  was  hardened  by 
exposure,  invigorated  by  exertion,  made  nimble  and  supple 
by  exercise.  The  gymnasium  was  thus  an  indispensable 
institution,  and  we  no  longer  wonder  at  the  figure  it  makes 
in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.     The  glory  of  the  Olympic  sta- 

•  Athf  nae.  1.  V.  12.  15. 19,  20.  Homer  says  the  poor  and  the  stranger  are  un- 
der Jove's  proiection,  a  seiiiiment  too  refined  for  subsequent  times. 

t  See  especially  the  fri^hiful  picture  drawn  by  old  Priam,  1.  XXII.  60.  8C|q., 
and  compare  I.  XVI II.  Vib.  sqq.,  and  the  touching  story  of  the  EgypUmD  kiDf 
Psammenitus.  Herod.  III.  14. 

Yet  Aristotle-^ a  Toice  crying  in  a  wilderness,  1.  VII.  15.  and  Itocnstef, 
^  Panathen.  and  de  Pace,  hold  the  language  of  philoeopby  and  hnmnnity  on  thin 
'  subject  Plat  Niciaa. 
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dium  was  a  part  of  the  same  system — nor  is  it  without 
grave  reasons  of  state,  that  such  an  interest  was  felt  by  the 
most  cultivated  people  in  quoit-pitching,  leaping,  wrestling, 
boxing,  and  such  hke  exercises,  or  that  the  genius  of  the 
first,  beyond  comparison,  of  lyric  poets,  should  have  immor- 
talized the  happy  victors  who  turned  up  the  Olympic  dust 
with  their  glowing  chariot  wheels.*  A  stoical  apathy  within 
accompanied  this  external  discipline,  and  steeled  the  breast 
equally  against  the  cries  of  the  vanquished  and  the  insults  of 
the  haughty  conqueror.  The  principle  of  slavery,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  death  in  batde,  being  universally  recognised  and  ac- 
quiesced in,  the  captive  knew  his  doom,  and  met  it  without 
a  murmur.  Greeks,  it  is  true,  among  Greeks,  were  fre- 
quently, perhaps  generally,  ransomed  ;  but  that  was  an  ex- 
ception to  a  well  setded  rule,  and  the  shocking  scenes  re- 
corded by  Thucydides  show  how  lltde  such  could  be  counted 
on.  There  was  nothing  to  secure  any  part  of  Greek  society 
against  the  most  cruel  leverses  of  the  kind,  and  the  proudest 
nobles,  the  first  gendemen  and  ladies,  (if  those  names  were 
not  peculiarly  christian,)  might  look  forward  with  melancholy 
apprehension  to  the  chances  of  being  sold,  with  their  delicate 
enudren,  into  slavery,  and  being  made  to  writhe  under  the 
scourge,  being  cast  into  mines  and  quarries,  or  compelled  to 
undergo  any  other  outrage  or  torture  at  the  pleasure  of  a  bar- 
barous master. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  to  do  justice  to  any  institution  of 
antiquity,  without  giving  its  due  weight  to  this  important  and 
fundamental  consideration.  The  deeds  and  the  scenes  of 
violence  that  are  so  revolting  to  the  modern  reader,  made  by 
no  means  the  same  impression  on  a  Greek,  even  in  the  most 
civilized  age.  Witness  the  coolness  with  which  Thucydides 
rektes  so  many  horrible  atrocities.  Gradually,  to  be  sure, 
as  men  became  more  accustomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  peace, 
its  blessings  would  begin  to  be  better  appreciated ,  and  be  some- 
times extolled.  Isocrates  speaks  in  this  vein,  and  Aristotle 
was  beyond  his  age  in  that  as  in  almost  all  things.  Athens, 
from  being  the  ruling  city,  the  seat  of  empire  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  become  soft  and  luxurious,  and  her  genius  turned 
to  the  best  account  the  advantages  which  her  power  gave 
her.     She  was  the  torturer,  not  the  victim ;  the  mistress,  not 

•  For  the  importance  of  bodily  strength  in  ancient  warfare,  see  Plutarch's  Life 
«f  Pelopidaf,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  Tery  Paladin. 
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the  slave  ;  and  in  the  quiet  purchased  for  her  by  her  naval 
force,  and  paid  for  with  the  sufferings  of  others,  she  learned 
to  moralize  and  be  sentimental,  and  so  the  stem  spirit  of  an- 
cient warfare  might  occasionally  be  censured  and  rebuked 
by  a  speculative  philosopher.  But  certainly  her  practical 
men  and  the  great  bulk  of  her  people  thought  of  the  rights 
of  conquest  as  their  ancestors  nad  thought.  Accordingly, 
they  never  affected  to  deny  or  palliate  the  fact,  that  their 
federal  policy  was  essentially  despotic.  They  set  up  the  ty- 
rant's plea  of  necessity,  and  openly  relied  upon  the  right  of 
the  strongest.  This  avowal  repeatedly  occurs  in  Thucydi 
des,  but  no  where  in  a  form  more  cynical  and  odious,  than  in 
the  answers  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  their  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  curious  conference  they  are  reported  to  have  held  with 
the  representatives  of  the  besieged  Melians.*  Their  prac- 
tice, too,  was  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  their  principles, 
and  Mitford  found  it  abundandy  easy  to  exemplify  the  rapa- 
city, violence,  and  cruelty,  which  he  alleges  to  be  in- 
herent in  democracy,  in  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  Athens 
towards  her  alHes.  But  he  forgot  that  cruelty,  rapacity,  and 
violence,  were  the  characteristics  of  all  forms  of  government 
in  antiquity — that  they  infected  the  whole  spirit  of  society — 
that  oligarchies  wa^d  perpetual  war  with  the  people,  and 
waged  it  with  a  ferocity  nothing  short  of  infernalt — that 
single  tjTants  perpetrated  habitually  such  horrible  excesses 
as  throw  into  the  shade  even  the  Eccelini  and  the  Visconti 
of  the  middle  ages.f  We  refer,  for  a  singular  illustration  of 
this  reverence  for  the  right  of  the  strongest,  to  an  oration  of 
Isocrates,  which  we  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
cite.  The  old  rhetorician  had  been  declaiming  against 
Sparta  for  her  contempt  of  all  laws,  and  her  remorseless 
spirit  of  conquest^  and  exalting,  in  comparison  with  it,  the 
more  humane  and  peaceful  conduct  of  Atnens.  He  had  gone 
so  far  in  his  invective  that  he  felt  some  remorse  for  his  in- 
temperance— but  what  was  his  surprise  when,  on  consulting 
a  professed  partisan  of  that  state,  he  found  him  regarding 
that  declaration  as  only  an  artful  piece  of  irony,  and  the 
pretended  censures  as  really  the  hignest  panegyric.^ 
IV.  Another  important  peculiarity  of  the  pditical  systems 

•  1.  V.  87.  sqq.  t  Thucyd.  III.  81,  2. 

t  Picture  of  a  petit  tyrant.  ,  Plu^  Pdopidat,  c.  30.  .dlexamier  the  Thfftilitn 

%  Panatheoaic  Epilog 
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of  antiquity  was  the  idea,  so  opposite,  as  we  hinted  above, 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Feud,  and  consequently 
to  the  spirit  of  modern  governments,  that  the  individual  ex- 
isted only  in  and  for  the  whole  society,  and  was  at  all  times 
under  its  absolute  control,  and  liable,  with  all  that  was  his, 
to  be  sacrificed  for  its  benefit. 

The  perpetual  wars  in  which  the  cities,  as  a  refuge  from 
enemies,  had  their  origin,  and  which  converted  every  com- 
monwealth into  a  sort  of  camp,  with  the  discipline  and  the 
unity  of  a  military  organization,  had  its  cfiects,  no  doubt,  in 
producing  this  state  of  opinion.     This,  it  is  true,  was  more 
remarkably  the  case  with  the  Dorian   states,  but  in  spite 
of  the  boast  of  Pericles,  in  the  oration  so  often  referrecl  to, 
not  exclusively  so.      Thus,  the  whole  organization  of  the 
classes  and  centuries  at  Rome  was  strictly  mihtary,  and  po- 
litical rights  were  distributed  in  reference  to  services  to  be 
rendered  in  war.     It  was  so  with  the  constitution  established 
by  Solon.     Now,  it  was  inevitable  that  an  idea  so  funda- 
mental and  so  predominant  should  influence  all  the  opinions 
of  the  people,  and  their  whole  manner  of  being.  Accordingly, 
their  definition  of  a  state,  and  their  conception  of  the  ends  of 
the  social  union,  as  well  as  the  means  and  powers  by  which 
they  were  to  be  accomplished,  were  as  different  from  ours  as 
maitial  law  is  from  the  usual  course  of  a  limited  govern- 
ment.    In  our  times,  the  notion  is  beginning  more  and  more 
to  prevail,  that  the  less  governed  the  world  is,  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  order,  the  better  for  it — that  society 
is  to  be  looked  to  only  for  protection  against  force  and  fraud, 
and  that  the  individual  shall  be  restricted  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty,  the  pursuits  of  business,  and 
the  comforts  of  personal  accommodation.     In  short,  amidst 
the  perils  of  perpetual  war  among  the  states  of  Greece,  the 
talus  populij  which  is  every  where  the  supreme  law,  necessa- 
rily superseded  all  others.     In  modem  times,  where  war  is 
only  an  episode — becoming  every  day  more  rare,  and  at  the 
worst,  confined  to  a  part  of  the  nation  only — there  is  the  ease 
and  the  careless  freedom  of  a  state  of  entire  security. 

But  not  only  did  the  permanent  condition  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  lead  naturally  to  that  despotism  of  the  so- 
ciety over  the  individual,  but  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  Greek 
mind  extended  it  still  farther,  and  reduced  it  to  the  shape  of 
a  theoretical  system.  We  spoke,  in  the  former  part  of  these 
remarks,  of  the  ideas  of  political  justice  embodied  by  the  phi- 
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losophers  in  their  Utopian  commonwealths.  These  all,  from 
Pythagoras  downwards,  regard  a  state  as  a  body  politic,  or* 
ganized  after  the  fashion  of  the  natural  body,  with  a  variety 
of  members  and  faculties  varying  in  dignity,  but  each  indis- 
pensable in  its  place,  and  all  co-operating  to  the  same  end, 
the  health,*  strength,  and  well-being  of  the  whole,  under  the 
absolute  control  of  one  will  and  understanding.*  A  polity, 
say  they,  is  the  soul  of  a  city,  and  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion towards  it  as  reason  to  the  human  system.t  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  every  well  ordered  community  a 
complete  identity  of  interests,  an  entire  sympathy  between 
all  the  parts,  and  there  was  nothing  necessary  or  useful  to  the 
whole,  which  it  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  exact  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  it.  It  was  on  this  principle,  that  sumptuary  and 
agrarian  laws  were  resorted  to,  and  other  means  of  enforcing 
an  artificial  equality  of  condition.  The  Dorian  states  seem 
to  have  approached  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  complete  ex- 
ecution of  this  sygrtem  of  universal  restraint  and  discipline. 
According  to  the  so-called  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  state  mter- 
feres  with  every  concern  of  the  citizen — it  determines  whom 
he  shall  marry,  and  when  he  shall  repudiate  his  wife — it  dic- 
tates to  him  which  of  his  children  he  shall  bring  up,  and  which 
of  them  he  shall  expose  to  the  beasts  and  birds  on  Mount 
Taygetus — it  limits  the  quantity  of  land  he  shall  hold,  and 
his  power  of  disposing  of  it — it  interdicts  to  him,  as  we  have 
seen,  all  commerce  and  business  whatsoever — it  binds  him 
soul  and  body — thinks  for  him,  feels  for  him,  acts  for  him, 
or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  compels  him  to  think,  feel, 
and  act  only  for  itself.  Swift's  Houyhnhnms  that  had  no  fond- 
ness for  their  foals,  but  took  care  of  them  only  from  reason, 
and  bestowed  the  same  attention  on  their  neighbor's  offspring 
as  their  own,  were  of  the  true  Spartan  breed.  This  odious 
system,  so  well  calculated  to  extinguish  all  genius,  nay, 
thought — to  turn  a  whole  people  into  a  mere  machine,  like  a 
well  drilled  standing  army — to  make  it,  as  has  been  said  of 
China,  a  shrivelled  mummy,  not  like  it  swathed  in  silk,  but 
armed  in  proof,  was  the  boasted  nr^i*  of  the  Dorians,  so 

«  lamblich.  ub.  sup.  1G8.  c.  30. 

Ivot  ounarof  »flt  mSf  \f/vxht  h^oraSttv  Tuvraf.  •  •  •  •  ♦ 
*  *  *  iv  Tott  t,6sct  rd  l6to^  wSwi(oft9at  *  *  ^  ,  etc. 
He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  Plato  de  Repub.  1.  V.  p.  461,  where  the  Mme  analo- 
gy of  the  human  body,  and  the  aympaUiy  of  all  iu  parta  with  each,  ia  uaed. 
t  laocrat.  Panathenaie.  m'. 
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much  envied  by  Plato  and  Xenophon.  It  will  present  the 
contrast  between  the  ancient  and  modem  worlds,  in  this  im- 
portant matter  of  the  riffht  of  society  to  control  the  pursuits 
and  purposes  of  the  individual,  in  a  very  striking  light,  to 
look  into  the  works  of  one  of  the  greatest  champions  of  liberty 
that  ever  existed,  and  to  see  in  what  he  makes  it  to  consist — 
we  mean  Milton.  Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  doing 
more  than  barely  alluding  to  the  three  species  of  freedom 
which  he  held  to  be  essential  to  social  life — the  religious,  the 
domestic,  and  the  civil;  and  adding,  that  to  promote  the  first, 
he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  Reformation — to  establish  the  se- 
cond, he  published  his  Treatise  on  Divorce,  his  Tractate  on 
Education,  and  his  Areopagitica  or  Liberty  of  unlicensed 

Erinting ;  while  his  ideas  as  to  the  third,  may  be  found  in  all 
is  works,  but  especially  in  his  famous  defence  of  Regicide.* 
Yet,  with  all  his  freethinking,  Milton  was,  as  every  body 
knows,  grave,  austere,  and  strictly  regular  in  his  life  and 
habits.  His  opinions,  therefore,  are  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  the  deep-rooted  notions  of  personal  independence  that 
have  taken  possession  of  the  modem  mind  on  the  subject  of 
legislative  interference  with  the  private  concerns  of  man- 
kind.t 

It  is  tme,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  despotism  of  the 
whole  over  the  parts,  this  absorption  of  the  individual  in  the 
body  politic,  was  much  more  mitigated  in  the  Ionian  than  in 
the  Dorian,  in  the  democratic  than  in  the  oUgarchical  states. 
In  that  beautiful  picture  which  Pericles  paints  of  the  demo- 
cracy in  its  highest  estate,  happy  at  home,  triumphant  abroad, 
obedient  to  its  own  law,  controlled  by  its  calm  reason,  he 
dwells  particularly  on  the  social  ease  and  freedom  of  Athens 
as  one  of  its  greatest  privileges.     So  Aristotle  considers  an 

Xtience  of  the  restraints  imposed  elsewhere  on  the  indi- 
J,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  popular  government. 
We  do  not  understand  him,  in  these  passages,  as  Mr.  Her- 
mann does,  merely  to  mean  that  such  government  always 
tends  to  licentiousness  and  anarchy.  We  think  he  refers  to 
a  general  relaxation  of  the  corporaU/m-spirit,  the  state  control, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  we  admit  that  he  does 
not  seem  altogether  to  approve  it.     If  we  are  right  in  our 

*  See  Lafe  of  Milton,  prefixed  to  the  Aldine  edition  of  his  poems,  p.  xvi. 

t  Yet  in  the  incorporated  towns  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  were  all  close 
oligarchies,  the  esprit  de  atrps  produced  similar  effects,  and  the  btfurgeois  was 
■bsorbfld  in  OMt commune  or  body  politic   Meyer.  Ids'.  Judic.  IlL  75. 96. 
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interpretation  of  his  sense,  here  is  another  point  in  which  the 
democracy  of  antiquity  showed  a  tendency  towards  the 
principles  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  modem  civilization, 
but,  how^ever  mitigated  the  effects  of  the  principle  referred 
to  may  have  been  at  Athens,  it  still  operated  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  opinions  of  men,  and  of  course, 
upon  the  administration  of  affairs. 

Now  those  effects  are  all  such  as  would  shock  a  modem 
reader  most.  The  sanctity  of  private  property,  for  example, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  great  cardinal  principle  of  European 
society.  The  difference  between  even  military  autocracy  in 
that  continent,  and  Asiatic  despotism,  consists  precisely  in 
this.  The  latter  is  not  the  sovereign,  the  ruler  only ;  he  is 
the  proprietor  of  his  states,  and  all  that  reside  within  it.  His 
dominions  are  his  domains.  The  law  of  meiim  et  tuum  is  mer- 
ged in  the  public  law,  and  the  estates  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
tne  subject  are  a  mere  pcculium,  held  at  the  mercy  of  a  mas- 
ter. In  Europe,  the  jus  privatvm  is  every  where  sacredly  ob- 
served, and  strictly  enforced.  No  absolute  monarch  there 
ever  dreams  of  infringing  the  rights  of  private  property,  far- 
ther than  is  permitted  by  the  fundamental  law.  The  wind- 
mill of  Sans  Souci  is  the  great  monument  of  the  European 
jus  gentium — a  monument  prouder  than  any  arch  or  column 
at  Rome  or  Paris.  The  eminent  domaine  is,  indeed,  every 
where  acknowledged,  but  so  is  the  principle  of  compensatioa 
to  be  made  for  all  property  needed  for  the  public  service. 
This  principle  is  consecrated  in  the  French  code,  and  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  require  the  compensation  to  be  previously 
Eaid.  A  Greek,  it  is  plain,  never  could  feel  the  same  sensi- 
ility  on  that  subject.  His  way  of  thinking,  in  regard  to  it, 
was  more  Asiatic  than  European.  In  his  eyes  the  property 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  individual  belonged  absolutely  to 
the  state.  He  drew  no  impassable  line  between  the  jus  publumm 
and  jus  privaf  urn — he  was  apt  to  allow  of  an  indictment  where 
an  action  only  should  have  lain.  The  lanmiage  of  Barrere's 
famous  proclamation  in '93  was  just  such  as  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear,  as  a  carmen  necessarium,  from  his  tenderest  years. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  cases  in  which  he  would  have 
this  stern  political  justice  tempered  with  a  little  mercy,  in 
which  he  might  even  think  it  so  harsh  and  cmel  as  to  shrink 
from  enforcing  it.  But  he  could  not  possibly  regard  their 
financial  system — which  to  us  looks  merely  like  legalized 
plunder — with  the  disgust  it  inspires  now.    So  of  all  the 
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scenes  of  confiscation  and  forfeiture  which  were  continually 
passing  before  his  eyes. 

But  the  operation  of  the  principles  we  are  speaking  of  by 
no  means  stopped  there.  It  pervaded  the  whole  Ufe  of  the 
Greek  city.  We  have  seen  how  the  legislator  interfered" 
with  and  controlled  the  strongest  instincts  of  nature,  and  all 
the  dearest  afiections  of  the  heart.  Shocking  as  such  a  sys- 
tem appears  to  us,  every  philosopher  of  antiquity  not  only 
admits  its  propriety,  but  inculcates  its  fundamental  and  in- 
dispensable importance.  Education  is  every  where  regarded 
as  matter  of  state  policy ;  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  Plato  would  begin  within 
the  womb,  and  take  care  tnat  the  left  hand  be  made,  by  ex- 
ercise, as  useful  as  the  right.*  The  child  was  begotten  for 
the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  to  be  trained  up  to 
suit  its  exigencies.  "Madam,"  said  Bonaparte,  to  a  lady  of 
rank  who  had  besought  him  to  accept  of  a  substitute  or  any 
eqxiivalent  for  the  service  of  her  only  son,  ordered  to  join  the 
army  in  the  Russian  campaign, — "you,  your  child,  and 
your  fortune,  are  my  property  already" — and  few  things 
rendered  him  more  justly  odious  to  the  people  of  that  country, 
than  this  cynical  avowal  of  a  stern  military,  and  even  bar- 
barous despotism.  Every  modern  feels  it  so,  and  perhaps, 
in  the  mouth  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  would  have  thought  it 
savored  of  tlie  oriental  pride  he  affected,  yet  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  language  of  all  their  laws  and  the  practice  of  all  their 
governments. 

Nor  was  this  control  over  the  popular  mind  confined  to 
the  education  of  youth.  It  shaped  public  opinion  in  every 
thing,  and  made  all  morality  an  affair  of  positive  insiitution.t 
Mala  prohibita^  were  not  only  as  criminal  as  mala  in  se,  but 
the  whole  evil  in  every  case  was  created  by  the  statute. 
Home  Tooke's  etymology  of  right — rectum — from  regerc,  to 
rule,  was  literally  exact  there.  Utility  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
and  with  its  most  licentious  tendency,  became  naturally  the 
standard  of  justice.  Whatever  was  advantageous  to  the 
state  was,  of  course,  right,  and  the  sophists  who  openly  pro- 
fessed and  sedulously  inculcated  that  doctrine,  might  render 
it  somewhat  more  odious  by  exaggeration,  but  taught  nothing 

♦  Dc  Leg.  VI.  766.  a.  VII.  passim. 

t  The  ro  SiKaiop  not  the  same  in  all  goTcmments.    Arist.  Pol.  V.  9. 
80  he  speaks  of  what  was  good  ^irX»$,  and  what  was  good  kpos  tjip  woXiruav, 
IV.  7. 
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but  what  was  implicitly  received  in  all  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ments. To  say  that  infanticide  was  the  universal,  familiar, 
and  approved  usage  of  antiquity,  is  saying  every  thing.  Tha 
Spartan  theft,  punished  only  if  discovered,  was  obviously 
a  misnomer.  The  law  ^ve  the  property  to  whoever  could 
appropriate  it  without  bemg  detected.  It  was  as  good  a  title 
as  any  other.  It  was  only  pushing  out  to  one  more  conse- 
Quence  the  principle  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  of  which 
tne  tendency  was  to  blunt  in  all  things  the  perception  of  any 
distinction  between  meum  and  tuum.  Accordingly,  no- 
thing could  be  more  glaring  and  notorious  than  Spartan  dis- 
honesty, in  every  shape  which  fraud  and  injustice  could  take ; 
and  the  state  of  public  morals  at  Athens  was  no  better.  De- 
falcations were  universal  among  the  receivers  of  public  money. 
Bockh,  in  the  valuable  work  so  often  cited,  has  the  following 
equally  just  and  pointed  observations :  "From  what  has  been 
said,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  want  at  Athens  of  well- 
conceived  and  strict  regulations  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  pro- 
vident measures  where  the  spirit  of  the  administration  is  bad.^ 
Men  have  at  all  times  been  unjust,  and  covetous,  and  un- 
principled, and  above  all,  the  Greeks  distinguished  them- 
selves for  the  uncontrolled  gratification  of  their  desires,  and 
their  contempt  tor  the  happiness  of  others.  If  any  compe- 
tent judge  of  moral  actions  will  contemplate  their  character 
without  prejudice,  and  unbiased  by  their  high  intellectual 
endowments,  he  will  find  that  their  private  life  was  unsocial 
and  devoid  of  virtue ;  that  their  public  conduct  was  guided 
by  the  lowest  passions  and  preferences;  and,  what  was 
worst  of  all,  that  there  existed  a  hardness  and  cruelty  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  a  want  of  moral  principle,  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  the  Christian  world.  .  .  .  When  we  consider 
the  principles  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  sufficiendy  seen  from 
their  historians  and  philosophers,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  fraud  was  used  by  public  officers  at  Athens  in  so 
great  a  matter  as  the  regulation  of  the  days.  .  .  .  Every 
where  we  meet  with  instances  of  robberies  and  embezzle- 
ment of  money  by  public  officers ;  even  the  sacred  property 
was  not  secure  from  sacrilegious  hands."*  This  is  literally 
exact,  and  yet  the  Athenian  might  affirm  with  truth,  that  be 
was  no  worse  than  his  neighbors.  The  whole  drift  of  Iso- 
crates,  in  his  Panathenaic  oration,  is  to  show  that  if  his  de- 

«  Pub.  Econ.  of  Athens,  t.  L  960.    C£  AtheiUB.  XII.  panim. 
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generate  countrymen  were  bad,  (as  he  acknowledges  tbem 
to  be,)  the  Spartans  were  in  all  respects  a  great  deal  worse. 
His  success  in  such  an  undertaking  is  only  a  proof  of  the 
deep  and  disgusting  moral  depravity  of  the  ancient  world* 
There  is  scarcely  a  great  man  of  Greece  whose  biography 
is  free  from  some  of  those  dark  stains,  which  no  virtues  would 
n9w  be  thought  sufficient  to  compensate,  and  no  glory  to  con- 
ceaL  Without  citing  the  examples  of  such  men  as  Themis- 
tocles  and  Lysander,  notoriously,  and  even  for  their  own  times, 
remarkably  unprincipled,  however  gifted  and  celebrated 
men,  Plutarch  has  scarcely  a  hero  who  would  pass  muster 
as  a  gentleman  now.  Timoleon,  for  instance,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  Heeren  and  others,  the  most  perfect  model  of  a 
republican  in  the  history  of  the  world — a  world  that  had 
seen  our  Washington !  And  we  admit  that  we  do  not  think 
the  annals  of  popular  government,  in  all  antiquity,  oflfer  an 
example,  on  the  whole,  more  enviable  and  winning.  Yet,  it 
his  biographer  is  to  be  relied  on,  he  was  accessary  to,  by  per- 
mitting as  barbarous  and  wanton  a  murder,  as  the  mean  ven- 
geance of  faction  ever  perpetrated.* 

V.  There  remains  to  be  suggested  another  consideration 
of  importance,  that  ought  not  to  escape  the  student  of  G  reek 
history. 

We  have  just  seen  what  their  idea  of  a  state  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  individuals  that  composed  it ;  the  same  notion  of 
its  composing  a  close,  compact,  regularly  organized  whole, 
applied  equ^dly  to  the  space  it  was  to  include  within  its 
limits.  Both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  words  which  signify  a 
slate  and  city,  are  synonymous.  Ancient  society,  as  has  been 
remarked  by  several  writers  of  ability,t  was  born  in  cities, 
modern,  in  the  country  and  the  castles,  and  this  difierence  of 
origin  would  naturally  have  some  effect  on  their  respective 
cfaaractffrs.  It  is  very  remarkable,  for  example,  that  when 
communities  analogous  to  those  of  antiquity  sprang  up  in  the 
incorporated  towns  of  the  middle  ages,  many  peculiarities  of 
the  ancient  oUgarchies  or  democracies  were  observable  in 
their  conduct  and  policy-t  These  peculiarities,  however, 
owing,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  cities 
were,  after  all,  only  subordinate  parts  of  still  greater  com- 
munities, and  were,  more  or  less,  subjected  to  their  control, 

•  IMatareh  tmyf  it  was  of  all  Tiinoleon*a  works,  the  c^f  r**'*^*'  ^  Gentle 
«noiirhj  surdy. 
t  Goicot,  SismoBdi,  Ac. 
t  Bisycr,  InstUutioiiis  Judiciaires,  obi  sapra. 
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never  developed  themselves  so  fully  in  the  modem  municipal 

fovernments  as  in  the  sovereign  commonwealths  of  Greece, 
lut  besides  this,  there  was,  as  we  have  shown,  something  in 
the  original  bent  of  the  Greek  mind,  that  led  to  the  study  of 
unity  of  design  and  symmetry  of  parts  in  government  as  in 
art  and  poetry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
greatest  philosophers  among  them  would  have  regarded  as 
something  monstrous  a  icpublic  spreading  over  half  a  conti- 
nent, and  embracing  twenty-six  states,  each  of  which  would 
have  itself  been  an  empire,  and  not  a  commonwealth^  in  the 
sense  of  the  world.  Aristotle  expressly  declares,  that  the 
population  of  a  city  must  not  be  allowed  to  increase  beyond 
a  competent  number,  because  it  would  cease  to  be  a  state^ 
(wXif,)  and  would  become  a  nation,  {iBwa,)  unsusceptible  of 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  {X)lity.* 

As  the  excessive  length  of  these  remarks  admonishes  us 
to  hasten  to  a  close,  we  shall  not  extend  them  farther  than 
barely  to  allude  to  the  care  which  the  Greek  lawgiver  was 
forced  to  bestow  upon  keeping  the  number  of  his  citizens  al- 
ways just  at  the  proper  point  of  fulness,  without  redundancy, 
and  at  the  important  changes  that  sometimes  occurred  from 
accidental  causes.  Thus,-  the  great  plague  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Pcloponncsian  war,  is  supposed,  by  Wachsmuth,  to  have 
wrought  a  sort  of  revolution  at  Athens  ;t  and  this  it  did,  not 
only  by  the  extreme  dissoluteness  that  always  accompanies 
such  events,  but  by  disturbing  the  relations  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  societies,  and  depriving  the  people  of  some 
of  their  wisest  guides  and  counsellors.  Not  oidy  so,  but,  on 
such  occasions,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  society,  means 
would  be  resorted  to  which  could  not  but  produce  the  most 
pernicious  effects  upon  the  general  character  of  society,  such 
as  polygamy,  the  legitimating  of  bastards,  the  emancipation 
of  slaves,  and  the  naturalizing  of  foreigners.  A  great  battle 
would  be  accompanied  with  the  same  effects,  and  even  a  com- 
paratively trifling  loss  would  be  most  severely  felt,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  the  flower  of  the  citizen  soldiers ;  witness 
the  extraordinary  impression  made  at  Sparta  by  the  capture 
of  a  bare  handful  of  their  troops  at  Pylus.  The  result  was, 
that  since  a  city  ought  neither  to  be  too  great  nor  too  small, 
and  the  population  should  not  be  allowed  to  dwindle  away, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  press  too  heavily  upon  the  means  of  sub- 

•  Poi.vn.4. 
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sistence,  on  the  other,  the  division  of  the  land  belonging  to  it 
— its  agtr — became,  as  Niebahr  remarks,  the  great  first  prin- 
ciple of  ancient  political  philosophy  and  legislation.^ 

We  will  add  one  more  remark  in  this  connexion.  Mon- 
tesquieu's ideas  were  formed,  in  this  respect,  on  the  doctrines 
and  examples  of  antiquity.  He  thinks  republican  Qow^rur 
ment  adapted  only  to  small  spaces  and  Umited  members — 
just  the  circumstances  under  which  the  frenzy  of  the  moment 
is  most  fatal  to  law  and  liberty, — rthe  hatred  and  hostihty  of 
individuals,  the  feuds  of  families,  and  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
classes,  are  most  apt  to  grow  into  deep-rooted  and  inveterate 
Actions.  If  there  were  no  other  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  government  in  France,  the  overruling  influ- 
ence of  Paris  would,  alone,  be  an  insuperable  one.  One  of 
the  great  conservative  principles  of  our  own  republican  insti- 
tutions is,  the  very  extensive  space  over  which  they  spread 
their  benignant  influences.  In  this  point  of  view,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  blessings  of  the  federal  union  are  above  all 
price  and  all  praise.  But  that  is  a  subject  for  a  more  ample 
and  solemn  examination. 

We  will  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  every  American 
who  looks  upon  the  picture  we  have  presented  of  the  so- 
called  democracy  of  Athens,  feels,  as  he  must,  a  still  deepfer 
and  more  fervent  gratitude  to  heaven,  for  having  cast  his  lot 
in  this  most  blessed  of  all  lands,  where  perfect  liberty  has 
hitherto  been  found  united  with  the  dominion  of  the  law  and 
the  reign  of  order,  let  him  be  penetrated  with  the  conviction, 
that  he  owes  it  to  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  as  they  were 
originally  conceived.  Let  him  be  assured  that  their  glorious 
work  needs  no  reforming,  and  that  the  base  flatterers  of  the 
sovereign  people,  who  preach  to  them  of  their  infallibility,  are 
here,  what  they  ever  have  been,  the  ambitious,  the  vain,  the 
unprincipled,  the  aspiring,  who  would  bow  down  and  wor- 
ship any  other  power  that  could  promote  their  own.  His- 
tory is  written  in  vain,  if  mankind  have  not  been  taught  that 
demagogue  and  tyrant  are  synonymous ;  and  that  he  who 
professes  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people,  while  he  persuades 
them  to  sacrifice  their  reason  to  their  passions — their  duty 
to  their  caprices — their  laws,  their  constitution,  their  glory, 
their  integnty ,  to  the  mere  lust  of  tyrannical  misrule — is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  him. 

♦  Compare  ArisL  Pol.  V.  7.  and  VII.  4.  II. 
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Art.  n. — 1.  Analisir8toric(>'Topogrq/icO'Antiquariaddlaca^ 
ta  d£  dintami  di  Bxma.  Da  Antonio  Nibbi.  Roma : 
1837. 

2*   TeTUamen  Geographicum  ezhibens  Latium  vetui  et  regianet 
conterminas  Etrurian  Sabifuti  jEquorum^  VoUcommque  juxta 
faciem  hodiemam^  etc.^  etc.     A  Wilhelmo  Gell  et  Antonio 
NiBBT.    RonMB :  MDCCCXXVIL 

That  broad  tract  of  lowland  on  the  western  coast  of  central 
Italy,  which  extends  from  the  Sabine  and  Alban  mounts  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  or  Agro  Romano*  To  the  modem  traveller,  as  he  hur- 
ries along  the  ancient  Cassian  or  new  Appian,  on  his  way  to  the 
Eternal  City,  it  presents  the  aspectof  a  desolate  waste,  faint- 
ly relieved  at  distant  intervals  by  the  dim  traces  of  an  inade- 
quate cultivation.  As  the  eye  runs  over  its  monotonous  sur- 
face, it  seems  a  level  plain,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
horizon,  or  swelling  up  on  the  other  into  rough  precipitous 
mountains.  But  as  you  proceed,  you  find  it  every  where  un- 
dulating, broken  into  hillocks  and  valleys,  with  here  and 
there  a  rocky  precipice,  a  small  lake,  or  a  streamlet,  working 
its  way  through  sedges  and  rank  grass  to  where  its  waters 
mingle  with  the  safliron  waves  of  the  Tiber.  Noxious  vapors 
arise  from  its  stagnant  pools,  and  at  night  its  humid  atmo- 
sphere is  illuminated  by  the  fitful  gleam  of  myriads  of  fire- 
flies. Temples,  whose  altars  have  long  since  sunk  into  the 
dust,  or  been  replaced  by  a  purer  shrine ;  aqueducts,  the 
long  line  of  whose  mouldering  arches  stretches  for  mile  and 
mile,  until  it  becomes  lost  in  the  distance ;  circuses,  villas, 
tombs,  and  ruins,  whose  shapeless  fragments  retain  no  trace 
of  their  original  destination,  ue  scattered  at  intervals  and  in 
every  direction.  Here  you  meet  a  monument  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  there,  a  tower  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  then,  ae^ain, 
both  are  mingled,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  each  other,  tiU  the 
mind,  bewildered  by  the  rapid  succession,  seems  to  lose  sight 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  time,  and  becomes  wearied  by  the 
intensity  of  its  own  emotions. 

How  different  the  appearance  of  this  region  at  the  dawn 
of  the  republic,  or  during  the  first  years  of  the  empire.  The 
thirty  cities  of  Latium,  with  their  dependant  vulages ;  the 
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territories  of  Veji,  and  its  sisters  of  the  Etruscan  league  ;  the 
Sabines,  rough  and  hardy  as  the  mountains  on  which  they 
dwelt ;  nappes,  many  of  which  have  survived  every  vestige 
of  the  spots  that  bore  them  :  all  were  once  comprised  withm 
this  same  compass.  The  Roman  soldier,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Capitol,  could  distinguish  the  walls  of  the  dead- 
liest enemies  of  his  name  and  of  his  country ;  and,  as  the 
dust  rose  above  the  ruins  of  Alba,  and  the  torches  gleamed  in 
the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  Fidense,  he  could  almost  fol- 
low with  his  eye  the  triumph  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  in  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  these  struggles,  that  we 
must  seek  the  causes  of  the  first  desolation  of  the  Campania. 
War  followed  upon  war,  and  conquest  upon  conquest,  and 
still  the  fight  was  to  be  won  anew,  and  the  conquest,  that  had 
seemed  sure,  repeated.  Fields  were  laid  waste,  harvests 
destroyed,  battles  fought,  sieges  endured — there  is  not  a  field, 
scarce  even  a  foot  of  ground,  that  has  not  been  the  scene  of  some 
daring  enterprise,  or  of  some  desperate  conflict.*  The  great 
histonan  of  Kome,  fond  as  he  was  of  embellishing  the  exploits 
of  his  countrymen,  seems  to  have  grown  wearied  with  narra* 
ting  these  protracted  contests,  and  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  a  population  adequate  to  such  ef- 
forts.t  Ten  years  were  consumed  in  the  siege  of  Veji ;  and 
were  we  to  add  to  these  all  the  wars  previously  waged  against 
this  great  rival  of  the  Roman  name,  the  term  would  be  more 
than  doubled.  Although  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  appa- 
rently bore  a  much  earlier  date,  j^et  how  many  years  passed, 
and  how  often  was  the  war  resumed,  before  they  were  really 
subdued.  When  at  length  the  conquest  had  been  completedf, 
and  thejiames  of  Veji,  of  Fidense,  of  Tusculum,  were  mer- 
ged in  the  humbler  denominations  of  allies  and  tributaries  of 
Rome,  little  remained  to  the  conquerors  but  depopulated  vil- 
lages and  desolate  fields.  The  mountain  streams  resumed 
their  course,  and  swollen  by  the  melting  snows,  spread  un- 
checked  over  those  spots,  where  the  hand  of  man,  confining 

•  The  beautiful  exclamation  of  Horace  applies  here,  with  no  less  force,  than  to 
the  civil  atrifes  of  his  own  aee : 

Gtuis  non  Latino  san^ine  pinguior 
Campus  sepulcris  impia  proelia 

Testatur,  auditumque •  ^ 

Hesperise  sonitum  ruins  1 
dui  gurges  aut  qufs  flumina  lugubris 
Ignara  belli  1 
t  V.  T.  Lit.  I  tL  e.  xii. 
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them  to  determined  channels,  bad  made  them  ministers  of 
fertility  and  plenty.  Pools  and  lakes  were  formed  anew ; 
a  pestilential  atmosphere  hovered  over  them,  and  spread  its 
baleful  influence  far  and  wide.  Town  and  viUage  gradually 
disappeared,  till  tlie  site  of  many  of  these  once  formidable 
rivals  of  Rome,  could  onty  be  distinguished  by  the  ivy-grown 
fragments  that  lay  scattered  over  the  spots  where  they  had 
stood. 

But  when  Rome,  carrying  its  armies  beyond  the  confines 
of  Italy,  became  the  centre  of  a  great  empire,  the  constant 
flow  of  wealth  from  all  parts  of  her  dominions  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  its  usual  consequences.  The  senators,  and  the 
more  luxurious  and  wealthy  of  all  classes,  began  to  display 
their  ta^te  and  their  riches  in  the  erection  of  palaces  and  vil- 
las. Although  the  delightful  coast  of  Baios  was  preferred 
during  the  summer  heats,  yet  the  Alban  mount,  the  shades 
of  Tibur,  the  high  lands  of  the  Campania,  and  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  were  more  suitable,  from  their  convenient 
distance,  for  a  short  retirement  from  the  cares  of  the  senate 
and  the  forum,  and  aflbrded  every  attraction  which  variety 
of  scenery  could  oflfer.  From  his  own  villa  on  the  heights 
of  Tusculum,  a  few  minutes  walk  would  carry  Cicero  to  the 
seat  of  Calo.  At  the  base  of  the  mount,  on  the  other  side, 
and  directly  beneath  his  eye,  waved  the  stately  groves  where 
LucuUus  divided  his  hours,  between  eastern  luxury ,  and  pur- 
suits worthier  the  taste  of  a  Roman  hero.  On  the  acclivity 
beyond,  the  view  is  intercepted  by  a  thick  growth  of  trees, 
but  you  fancy  that  you  almost  see  the  shrubbery  that  crowns 
the  summit  of  Pompey's  tomb,  rising  higher  than  their  high- 
est branches,  and  marking  with  melancholy  accuracy,  the 
site  of  his  once  magnificent  villa. 

The  Campania  was  again  repeopled  ;  the  fields  restored  to 
cultivation ;  the  water  courses  guided  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels ;  village  and  town  arose  from  their  ruins,  with  new  beau- 
ty ;  the  whole  intermingled  with  pompous  aqueducts,  with 
temples,  sacred  groves,  \illas,  parks,  and  the  sumptuous  su- 
burban palaces  of  the  lords  of  the  universe.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  pccuharly  favorable  to  the  repopulation  of  the 
Agro  Romano,  and  under  his  successor  we  hnd  only  three 
places  in  tiie  Campania,  and  a  part  of  the  Pontine  marshes, 
mentioned  as  being  still  unhealthy. 

As  long  as  Rome  remained  the  seat  of  government,  the 
Campania  seems  to  have  continued  in  the  possession  of  those 
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advantages,  which  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  great  capital 
always  gives.  Still  there  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  that  period,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that 
at  least  for  the  poorer  classes,  the  tenure  by  which  those  ad- 
vantages were  held,  was  feeble  and  insecure.  Immense  as 
was  the  number  of  slaves,  which  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
arms  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  capital,  it  was  not  suflBi- 
cient  for  the  rapacious  luxury  to  which  tne  higher  classes  had 
abandoned  themselves,  even  before  the  fall  of  the  republic. 
So  that  as  early  as  Augustus,  it  was  found  necessary  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  legislator  to  those  subterranean  pri- 
sons, of  which  the  abuse  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  decay 
of  morals.  In  these,  the  incautious  husbandman,  the  de- 
fenceless traveller,  and  frequently  even  the  citizen  of  Rome 
itself,  were  confined,  and  compelled  to  wear  out  their  days  in 
hard  labor  and  in  chains.  Ruffians  were  employed  to  entice 
or  force  the  victim  to  these  horrid  dens,  where  the  light  of  day 
never  penetrated,  and  where  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  en- 
treaty would  only  be  exchanged  for  the  stem  silence  of  de- 
spair. Driven  to  desperation  by  the  outrages  of  the  rich,  the 
poor  had  at  length  recourse  to  the  only  resource  which  nature 
has  given,  and  taking  their  defence  into  their  own  hands,  in- 
fested the  highways,  in  turn,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
except  for  such  as  travelled  with  a  powerful  train  of  armed 
attendants. 

With  the  change  of  the  seat  of  empire  began  a  new  period 
of  decay.  The  wealth  which  had  formerly  flowed  m  one 
channel  was  now  divided  between  two,  and  the  innumerable 
resources  which  the  immediate  presence  of  the  sovereign  of- 
fers in  every  situation,  were  at  once  diverted  from  Rome 
and  its  Campagna  by  this  fatal  blow.  The  villas  were  aban- 
doned to  the  charge  of  agents  and  slaves,  and  suffered  to  fall 
gradually  to  decay.  Many  of  the  villages  were  deserted, 
while  others  lingered  along  in  a  doubtful  and  precarious  exist- 
ence. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  completed  the  work  of 
destruction.  The  reigns  of  Odoacer  and  of  Theodoric,  were 
of  too  short  duration  to  exercise  any  permanent  influence 
upon  the  state  of  the  Campagna,  although  the  first  measures 
of  both  were  directed  to  the  repeopling  of  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula.  The  period  which  followed  was  more  disastrous 
than  any  which  this  territory,  the  theatre  of  so  many  vicissi- 
tudes, hfiui  ever  witnessed.  During  forty  days,  Rome  herself 
was  abandoned,  and  except  perhaps  a  lingering  invalid  or 
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straggling  bandit,  the  birds  of  the  air  were  the  sole  occupants 
of  her  forums  and  her  palaces.  From  this  epoch,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  follow  with  accuracy  the  history  either  of  the  town 
or  of  the  country.  During  the  short  interval  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Greek  conquest  and  the  Lombard  invasion,  no  im- 
portant change  could  have  taken  place  in  either.  The  history 
of  the  Campania  is  lost  in  that  of  the  city,  and  the  fullest 
mention  that  we  find  of  it,  is  in  some  of  those  dry  paragraphs, 
in  which  the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  so  often  com- 
pressed the  record  of  a  long  period  of  suffering  and  of  devas- 
tation. The  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  and  the  havoc  of  the 
German  wars,  though  they  could  have  added  but  httle  to  a 
measure  of  suffering  already  so  full,  must  have  been  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  return  of  a  better  order  of  things. 
"Wlien  the  population  of  Rome  itself  had  dwindled  to  seven- 
teen thousand  souls,  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  that  of  the  Cam- 
pania must  have  been.  And  so  pestilential  had  the  atmos- 
phere grown,  that  the  average  term  of  human  life  is  said  to 
have  scarcely  exceeded  forty;  rare,  very  rare,  were  those  ca- 
ses in  which  it  was  drawn  out  to  sixty. 

At  the  return  of  the  Papal  court  from  Avignon,  in  1377,  the 
city  and  Canipagna  had  reached  the  lowest  point  of  desolation 
to  which  they  had  ever  fallen.  The  monuments  of  both  had 
been  converted  into  fortresses,  where  the  bandit  noble,  secure 
in  the  strength  of  his  position,  set  law  and  humanity  equally 
at  defiance.  The  whole  district  had  become  once  more  the 
theatre  of  petty  wars,  waged  with  all  the  relentlessness  of 
personal  animosity.  But  this  too  passed  away.  The  reins 
of  government  were  gradually  drawn  with  a  firmer  grasp. 
Some  grew  wearied  with  their  wild  and  lawless  life.  Others 
were  allured  by  the  attractions  of  town,  and  the  softer  plea- 
sures of  society.  A  few  were  crushed  by  the  strong  hand  of 
a  resolute  sovereign.  From  that  epoch,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  throughout  the  Agro  Romano,  too  slow 
perhaps  to  oe  measured  by  well  defined  steps,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently perceptible  in  its  results.  The  towns  of  the  Alban 
mount,  became  once  more  the  summer  retreats  of  the  rich 
and  the  noble.  Extensive  villas  arose  on  the  sites  of  ancient 
villages,  and  in  some  parts,  villages  have  been  formed  by  the 
gradual  extension  of  a  villa.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  was  reduced  to  cultivation,  and  filled  with  vineyards 
and  gardens.  The  fertile  valleys  and  low  lands,  that  line  the 
rivers,  or  girdle  the  base  of  the  mountains,  were  redeemed 
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by  partial  tillage.  Flocks  of  sheep,  and  countless  herds, 
grazed  in  safety  during  the  day  upon  the  plain,  and  were 
folded  at  night  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  Roman  tomb,  or  the 
deserted  fortress  of  a  noble.  The  draining  of  the  Pontine 
marshes  by  Pius  VL,  was  attended  with  the  most  important 
consequences  for  all  that  portion  of  the  Campania  which  lies 
within  the  range  of  their  noxious  air.  Had  that  immortal  en- 
terprise been  followed  by  times  of  peace,  and  the  hand  of  pa- 
tient industry  applied  to  the  draining  and  tiUage  of  the  marshy 
sections  of  the  Campania  itself,  there  is  no  saying  how  great 
a  return  might  already  have  been  made  towards  its  original 
fertility.  As  it  is,  however,  enough  has  already  been  done  to 
show  where  the  evil  lies,  and  how  it  may  be  remedied.  A 
minuter  description  may  not  be  found  uninteresting. 

The  soil  of  tne  Agro  Romano  is  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
intermingled,  however,  with  extensive  tracts  of  calcareous  and 
fluvial  formation.  The  coast,  in  a  line  of  from  three  to  seven 
miles  inland,  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  gradual  de- 
posite  of  the  recedmg  waters  of  the  Mediterraneem.  The 
mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Janiculum,  which  presents  a  mixture  of  volcanic,  n^a- 
rine,  and  fluvial  substances,  and  Soracte,  which  is  purely 
calcareous,  are  all  volcanic.  On  the  opposite  bank,  the  Al- 
ban  mount,  comprising  in  its  full  extent  the  Algidian,  Tus- 
culan,  and  Villiternian  hills,  is  the  only  one  which  exhib- 
its, throughout,  positive  indications  of  a  purely  volcanic 
ori^n.  The  plain  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  highlands, 
and  retains  in  every  part  the  clearest  traces  of  having  been 
covered  with  water,  in  some  period  anterior  to  the  existence 
of  historical  records.  Even  the  unpractised  eye  can  discern, 
in  the  softened  lines  and  rounded  swell  of  its  tortuous  vales, 
the  action  of  that  all  powerful  agent,  and  it  needs  scarcely  an 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  go  back  to  that  distant  age,  when 
the  seven  hills,  spotted  like  islets  the  azure  surface  of  the 
sea,  and  the  recesses  of  tlie  Alban  mount  responded  to  the 
sullen  dash  of  its  waves. 

The  outlets  of  these  waters,  were  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber, 
particularly  the  last,  through  whose  channel  they  were  car- 
ried oflT  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  powerful  action  of  vol- 
canoes concurred  with  these  simpler  causes,  raising  the  soil 
by  the  successive  accumulatjon  of  volcanic  matter,  and  swal- 
lowing up  lake  after  lake  in  the  unfathomed  abysses  of  their 
craters.     But  even  now,  as  if  regretting  their  long  lost  rule, 
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the  waters  return,  from  time  to  time,  to  their  old  domain,  and 
mingling  their  tribute  with  the  mountain  torrents,  spread  un- 
checked over  all  the  low  lands  of  the  Campagna*  The  rise 
of  the  floods,  on  these  occasions,  is  so  sudaen,  as  scarcely  to 
give  the  inhabitants  time  to  secure  their  herds.  We  have 
seen  the  most  promising  harvests  rooted  up  in  the  course  of 
one  short  night ;  and  streams,  that  but  a  few  hours  before 
hardly  trickled  over  their  pebbly  beds,  rushing  on  with  the 
fury  of  a  mighty  torrent,  bearing  down  trees,  bridges,  and  man 
himself,  in  their  headlong  career. 

A  variety  of  opinions  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  real 
causes  of  the  insalubrity  of  tne  Campagna.  Recent  observa- 
tions have  simplified  the  question,  and  the  scientific  men  of 
Rome  appear  to  have  agreed  perfecdy  upon  the  apparent 
cause,  and  to  difier  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  explain 
it.  Besides  the  two  principal  rivers  of  the  Campagna,  there 
are  many  smaller  streams,  and  shallow  pools.  Some  of  these 
dry  up  during  the  heats  of  summer,  or  retain  only  humidity 
enough  to  fill  the  air  with  vapor.  The  marshes  of  the  coast 
are  covered  with  similar  exhalations,  nor  are  the  Anio,  nor 
the  Tiber,  free  from  them.  So  long  as  the  sun  continues  above 
the  horizon,  these  vapors,  rarefied  by  the  direct  action  of  his 
rays,  are  invisible,  and,  except  in  some  particular  spots,  harm- 
less. But  within  a  few  moments  after  sunset,  the  air  grows 
chill,  the  vapors  flow  toc^ether,  become  condensed,  and  fall 
again  upon  the  earth.  This  continues  for  an  hour  after  sun- 
set, and  in  the  Campagna  and  open  parts  of  the  city,  produ- 
ces a  sudden  chill,  not  unlike  that  of  the  ague.  It  is  this  chill, 
coming  directly  after  the  heat  of  day,  and  falling  upon  the 
body  when  the  pores  are  open,  that  produces  fever. 

The  question  which  naturally  suggests  itself  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  this  fact,  is  whether  miasmata  mingle  with  these 
vapors,  or  whether  their  noxious  effects  are  to  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  sudden  change  which  they  produce  on  the  svs- 
tem.  It  was  to  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  that 
Brocchi  directed  a  long  series  of  cautious  experiments.  He 
took  the  air  in  its  highest  state  of  corruption,  and  in  one  of  its 
most  dangerous  spots.  The  first  analysis  seemed  to  confirm 
the  prevalent  opinion,  and  miasmatic  particles  were  positively 
detected.  But  upon  renewing  the  experiment,  and  collect- 
ing the  vapor  with  new  precaution,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  animal  matter.  Here,  then, 
*  the  quesuon  rests  for  the  present,  and  here  it  must  remain 
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until  repeated  trials  shall  have  shown  that  there  is  no  ingredi- 
ent too  subtile  to  escape  the  test  of  chemical  analysis. 

We  have  used  the  term  fever,  in  speaking  of  the  malaria. 
It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  common  fever  of  low  and 
marshy  districts,  and  manifests  itself  in  either  a  continued  or 
intermittent  form,  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  act  upon  the  system,  and  predispose  it  to  one  or  the 
other.  The  first,  though  more  violent,  is  less  apprehended,  if 
the  patient  be  within  the  immediate  reach  ot  medical  aid. 
And  this  circumstance  accounts,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, for  the  fatal  effects  of  fever  among  workmen  employed 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Campagna,  and  at  a  distance  from 
a  properly  provided  hospital.  The  intermittent  fever  causes 
less  alarm  to  the  sufferer,  who,  from  tliis  very  circumstance, 
is  apt  to  neglect  it  as  soon  as  the  fit  is  over,  and  thus  carry  it 
with  him  from  year  to  year,  until  his  shattered  constitution 
becomes  too  feeble  to  sustain  the  struggle.  But  if  taken  in 
time,  and  followed  up  with  proper  caution,  scarce  any  disease 
is  more  easily  overcome.  But  before  the  discovery  of  the 
searching  power  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  the  fever,  in  either 
form,  was  a  far  more  formidable  evil ;  and  the  early  history 
of  Rome  has  left  a  strong  proof  of  its  terrific  effects,  by  class- 
ing it  with  the  plague,  the  most  frightful  and  loathsome  of  all 
the  diseases  to  which  humanity  is  subject. 

There  are  several  curious  phenomena  connected  with  the 
malaria^  which  deserve  particular  mention.  It  is  confined  to 
the  low  lands.  High  situations  are  free  from  it ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  for  m  a  scale,  presenting  at  different  points  of  eleva- 
tion, the  gradation  of  noxious,  bad,  suspicious,  passable,  good, 
and  finally,  excellent  air.  Monte  Mario,  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
is  healthy  throughout  the  year.  But  as  an  exception,  the 
village  of  St.  Oreste,  which  stands  midway  on  the  ascent  of 
Mount  Soracte,  is  desolated  by  autumnal  fevers.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  peculiar  structure  of  the  mountain  itself  offers  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  variation.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock, 
with  here  and  there  a  scanty  growth  of  shrubs,  and  low  wood, 
and  without  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water. 

The  action  of  trees  is  another  well  ascertained  fact,  and 
one  which  will  become  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  the 
experiments  that  may  be  made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  air. 
The  branches  of  a  thick  wood  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  pas- 
sage of  bad  air,  which,  if  not  complete,  is  yet  far  from  met 
factual ;  and  the  ventilation  produced  by  the  motion  of  their 
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leaves,  thins,  if  it  does  not  wholly  dissipate  the  vapors,  which 
hang  like  solid  masses  over  the  valleys. 

The  unhealthy  season  does  not  commence  till  towards  the 
middle  of  July.  Until  then,  the  air  continues  pure,' and  the 
shepherds  remain  with  their  flocks  through  nearly  the  whole 
of  tne  month  of  June,  taking  the  remainder  of  this  interim  of 
good  air  to  gain  the  mountains  by  slow  marches.  At  this 
period,  the  earth  is  heated  almost  to  burning  by  the  rays 
which  fall  with  full  force  tlirough  an  atmosphere  of  the  most 
perfect  transparency.  The  rivers  shrink  within  their  nar- 
rowest channels.  The  pools  and  brooks  dry  up.  The 
parched  ground  opens  in  broad  veins.  Day  after  day,  and 
often  week  after  week  pass  on,  and  not  a  cloud  dims  the 
atmosphere,  not  a  vapor  crosses  the  pathway  of  the  sun.  Of 
a  sudden,  a  small  black  cloud  is  seen  hovering  over  the 
mountain  tops,  or  rising  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  It 
gradually  swells,  expanding  its  folds  and  deepening  its  hues, 
till  they  become  of  a  sullen  inky  blackness.  The  air  is  still 
as  death,  and  of  a  stifling  heat,  which  burns  upon  the  skin, 
and  makes  it  painful  even  to  breathe.  Other  clouds  now 
rise  in  every  direction,  as  if  called  into  sudden  life  from  the 
depths  of  a  sky,  but  a  few  moments  since  so  cloudless  and 
so  serene.  As  the  great  mass  rolls  onward,  it  gathers  them 
to  itself,  and  borne  down  by  its  own  weight,  sinks  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  eartli.  The  first  peal  of  thunder  is  low, 
murmuring,  indistinct.  A  calm,  a  thrilhng,  breathless  calm, 
ensues,  as  if  every  heart  were  chilled,  every  eye  were  strained, 
to  see  where,  on  whom,  the  avenging  bolt  may  fall.  And 
well  may  they  tremble ;  well  may  they  dread  the  breaking 
forth  of  that  fearful  voice,  for  who  can  tell  what  hearth  is  to 
be  left  desolate,  to  whom  those  brief  instants  will  bring  years 
of  bereavement  and  unavailing  sorrow.* 

*  One  of  these  storms  has  sue:gested  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Philip,  of  New 
York,  the  subject  of  a  powerful  painting.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Campagna. 
The  arches  of  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  a  ^neral  air  of  desolation  that  reigns 
throughout  it  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  landscape. 
The  clouds,  of  a  lurid  hue,  seem  almost  to  sweep,  with  their  lengthened  folas, 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  from  their  bosom  a  bright  flash  gleams  fearfully. 
A  shepherd  boy  at  his  guard  has  been  the  victim  of  the  tempest,  and  his  form,  al- 
ready stiffened  with  death,  and  with  that  peculiar  color  which  a  death  by  lightning 
S'ves,  is  stretched,  just  as  the  bolt  has  thrown  it  upon  the  foreground  of  the  piece. 
nd  over  him  bends,  in  speechless  agony,  with  clasped  hands,  and  eyes  that 
Mem  to  start  from  their  sockets,  the  father.  His  ^ray  locks  stream  wildly 
in  the  wind.  The  tempest  lowers  gloomily  above  him.  But  he  heeds  it  noU 
EQs  gazA  is  rivetted  upon  that  form  but  a  few  momenu  since  so  full  of  life,  and 
r,  M  itiUi  M  motioiilcit,  tluit  1m  can  hardly  believa  it  tha  aama. 
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The  rain,  although  it  falls  in  torrents,  and  swells  the  river 
with  a  momentary  flow,  is  soon  drawn  up  again  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  earth  left  dry  and  parched  as  before. 
Still,  it  is  only  during  a  few  hours  that  the  heat  is  oppressive. 
Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  breeze  from  some  quarter, 
which,  as  night  approaches,  becomes  fresh  and  reviving. 
The  shghtest  tall  of  rain  in  the  mountains  is  felt  in  Rome  by  the 
immediate  change  which  it  produces  in  the  temperature  ;  and 
a  storm  there,  is  often  followed  by  a  week  of  cool  weather  in 
midsummer.  But  the  degree  of  unhealthfulness  of  any  par- 
ticular season  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  autum- 
nal rains.  When  these  are  delayed  or  scanty,  the  fever  ob- 
tains a  stronger  hold,  and  spreads  with  greater  rapidity.  But 
an  early  and  great  fall  of  water  seems  to  act  immediately 
upon  the  atmosphere,  purifying  and  cooling  it  at  the  same 
time  that  it  sinks  deeply  into  the  earth ,  renewing  the  half  drained 
streamlets,  and  giving  a  fuller  and  more  healthy  current  to  the 
larger  rivers. 

Another  fact  with  regard  to  the  malaria,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all,  is,  the  degree  in  which  it  is  modified 
by  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  dense  population.  In  Rome, 
the  parts  most  thickly  settled  are  freest  from  it ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  one  part  of  the  modern  city,  has  been 
followed  by  a  perceptible  change  in  the  salubrity  of  its  at- 
mosphere. We  have  seen,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  Agro 
Romano,  that  there,  this  phenomenon  has  been  twice  repeated 
in  the  most  decisive  manner,  and  under  circumstances  which 
leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  with  regard  either  to 
the  causes  or  to  the  extent  of  the  change.  It  is  said,  also,  that 
the  progress  of  depopulation  in  the  towns  over  which  this 
scourge  has  passed,  has,  at  first,  been  so  slow  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  The  outskirts  are  thinned  by  fevers,  which, 
returning  at  the  return  of  midsummer  or  of  autumn,  gradually 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  retire  towards  the  centre  of  popu- 
lation, or  remove  at  once  to  more  elevated  and  salubrious 
situations.  By  degrees  the  range  of  the  disease  extends, 
drawing  a  narrower  and  still  narrower  circle  around  the  fated 
spot.  Years  may  pass  away  before  its  hold  is  made  sure, 
but  its  violence  redoubles  as  it  approaches  the  centre,  and 
one  or  two  seasons  suffice  to  complete  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

^^  Laiifundia  po'didere  Romaniy^  was  the  energetic  exclama- 
tion of  the  great  Latin  naturalist,  and  in  enumerating  the 
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causes  of  the  present  desolation  of  the  Campagna,  and  the 
obstacles  which  oppose  its  return  to  a  more  perfect  cultiva- 
tion, w(^  would  borrow  his  language,  and  paint  this  as  more 
fatal  than  war,  more  destructive  than  the  plague  itself.  The 
havoc  of  war,  far-reaching  and  terrific  though  it  be,  is  still 
tninsient ;  and  the  pla^e,  though  attended  with  all  that  is 
friglitful  to  the  imagination  and  revolting  to  humanity,  is  limi- 
ted in  its  sphere  and  its  duration,  and  the  gaps  which  it 
leaves  beiiind  are  soon  filled  up  by  the  regular  action  of  the 
provident  laws  of  nature.  But  this  accumulation  of  vast  tracts 
into  a  single  hand,  this  appropriation  to  the  service  of  one  in- 
dividual, of  wluit  was  designed  to  supply  the  wants  and  se- 
curt^  the  happiness  of  many,  is  an  evil  for  which  time  has  no 
com})onsation  and  no  cure.  It  is  felt  in  every  part  of  the 
community,  and  is  every  where  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sults. It  jmralyzes  die  present,  it  darkens  the  future.  It 
cuts  off  die  proprietor  from  the  noblest  sympathies  of  oar 
natun%  and  dograJcs  the  workman  to  a  level  with  the  beasts 
that  share  in  his  labors.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  wants  of  this  single  proprietor,  the  services  of 
many  must  bo  called  into  requisition,  and  that  thus,  all  come 
to  have  a  share  and  an  interest  in  the  soil,  whatever  be  the 
title  by  which  it  is  held.     It  was  not  merely  as  a  dwelling 

Elaco  diat  the  earth  was  given  to  man,  nor  was  it  intended 
y  tin*  Ix^ueficonc  autlK'^r  of  our  being,  that  its  prodoctive 
p.>wors  should  bo  confined  to  the  simple  supply  of  our  daily 
^*auts.  Had  tiiis  been  his  purpose,  the  gift  of  fertility  alone 
would  have  boon  amply  sufiicient.  But  to  this  be  has  added 
beauty*  and  boauiy  of  every  form  and  every  order.  He  has 
divorsdfioil  it  with  hilU  and  \-alloy,  and  plain,  and  given  to 
each  s^Mi>e  taiuro  of  lovolinoss  peculiarly  its  own.  He  has 
endowevl  us  alsi>  with  tacultios  which  render  the  contempla- 
tiv>u  of  this  boauty  one  of  the  highest  and  most  refined  eigoy- 
meuts  of  which  the  mind  is  susce^Hible.  He  has  given  os 
sympathies  that  exjxind  in  a  tKv  communion  with  nature,  and 
fr^rliu^s  that  are  moulded  by  her  quiet  teachings.  From  this 
pure  s^HiTce  spring  all  Wval  attachments*  and  thctse  ennobling 
asiSociatioQS  which  g;ve  so  magical  a  power  to  the  names  of 
country  and  ot'hocne.  I'wa  these*  in  turn*  depends  that  de- 
Teiopcaent  ot^  the  indivkiuau  which*  expaading  its  influence 
by  trie  saoe  naiural  pcwressioa*  must,  scooer  or  later,  cx- 
Mfed  to  the  wbo^  hyim.in  Kiziily. 

Wbasever » tbezeixe,  has  a  tendencT  todK^orsi 
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to  the  progress  of  the  individual,  must,  necessarily,  react  upon 
the  whole  community.  If  you  confine  his  sphere  of  action, 
the  range  of  his  thought  and  of  his  aspirations  will  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  same  bounds.  If  you  deprive  him  of  social 
enjoyments,  you  will  at  the  same  time  divest  him  of  social 
sympathies,  and  all  the  intercourse  of  hfe  will  become  cold 
and  selfish.  If  you  cut  him  off  from  local  attachments  and 
all  personal  interest  in  the  spot  on  which  he  was  bom,  you 
leave  no  true  foundation  for  the  love  of  country,  and  in  the 
hour  of  need,  must  resort  to  coercion,  or  supply  the  place  of 
patriotism  by  prejudice,  and  narrow  his  mind  as  you  have 
narrowed  his  feehngs. 

We  have  fallen  into  declamation,  and  owe,  perhaps,  an 
apology  to  our  readers.  This  question  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed coolly.  We  might  have  shown  that  national  pros- 
perity, and  by  this  we  mean  not  merely  wealth,  and  mihtary 
power,  and  brilliant  civilization  in  particular  classes,  but  as 
equal  a  distribution  of  the  means  of  development  and  pro- 
gress among  all  classes,  as  the  distinctions  of  natural  capacity 
will  admit  of;  we  might  have  shown,  we  repeat,  that  this  be- 
gins with  the  division  of  the  soil :  that  this  division  is  a  pri- 
mary law  of  nature,  as  clearly  indicated  by  reason  and  as 
strongly  confirmed  by  history  as  any  law  can  be :  that  it  can 
never  be  violated  with  impunity,  but,  like  every  other  pre- 
cept of  that  great  legislator,  sooner  or  later  recoils  upon 
those  who  dare  to  break  its  sacred  injunctions.  But  our  feel- 
ings have  run  away  with  us.  We  write  from  the  spot  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  The  Campagna,  that  strange  scene, 
where  life  and  death  seem  to  be  struggling  for  the  mastery, 
lies  spread  before  us,  and  yon  blue  waters,  that  gleam  so 
brightly  in  the  setting  sun,  are  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  consequence  of  the  evil  we  are  deploring,  are 
written  upon  every  object  that  surrounds  us.  The  shores  of 
this  lake,  once  sufficient  for  the  support  of  an  entire  city,  now 
barely  yield  a  scanty  and  hard-wrung  sustenance  to  the  poor 
of  two  villages.  These  peasants,  who  are  passing  home- 
wards to  their  bed  of  straw,  and  their  supper  ot  chestnuts  and 
herbs,  are  embrowned  with  toil,  their  nerves  strung  by  con- 
stant labor,  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  found  them  at  their 
task,  and  yet  they  pause  at  our  window  and  ask  us  for 
bread.  Those  lajzy  Ilomans,  cries  the  traveller  of  a  month, 
as  he  lends  a  credulous  ear  to  the  tales  of  his  courier  or  of 
his  valet — Those  lazy  Italians,  exclaims  the  thoughtless 
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merce  through  the  whole  range  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Next  to  the  mercante,  comes  his  overseer,  or  ministro.  It  is 
by  this  man  that  the  immediate  labor  of  the  farm  is  conducted. 
His  residence  is  at  the  casale,  and  all  the  inferior  laborers 
receive  their  orders  from  him.  Seated,  from  dawn  till  late 
in  the  evening,  upon  his  powerful,  high-mettled  horse,  he 
rides  from  one  part  of  the  farm  to  another,  examines  with  his 
own  eyes  into  the  state  of  every  field,  superintends  the  work 
of  the  day,  and  issues  the  necessary  orders  for  that  of  the 
morrow.  Several  horses,  highly  fed,  await  his  orders  in  the 
stable  of  the  casale ;  his  table  is  supplied  with  the  best  of 
food,  and  wine,  matured  by  long  keeping,  crowns  his  abun- 
dant repasts. 

Besides  this  division  of  cares  between  the  mercante  and 
the  rainistro,  there  is  a  still  minuter  sub-division,  by  which 
each  department  is  brought  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
a  separate  chief.  There  is  one  for  the  stud,  one  for  the  herd, 
one  for  the  sheep,  one  for  the  day  laborers,  and  each  of  these, 
in  turn,  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  assistant  or  under-overseers; 
so  that  upon  the  larger  farms,  there  are  seldom  less  than  forty 
individuals,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  watch  over  the  work 
of  the  common  laborers. 

These,  also,  are  of  different  classes.  Some  are  permanent 
laborers,  who  are  hired  by  the  year,  and  are  treated  with  pe- 
culiar confidence  and  kindness ;  and  there  are  others  employed 
simply  by  the  task,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground  or  du- 
ring harvest.  Most  of  these  are  inhabitants  of  different  pro- 
vinces, and  generally  of  the  mountains  or  highlands.  Aquila 
sends  out  the  pioneers  of  this  great  army,  men  skilled  in  the 
making  of  ditches  and  roads.     From  Amatrice,  come  the 

Elanters  of  trees,  and  others  taught  to  form  hedges  and  fences, 
y  interweaving  their  boughs  and  dead  branches.  The  Ci- 
ociari  and  Marchigiani  are  trained  to  the  more  painful  and 
perilous  task  of  reaping  and  sheaving  grain  under  the  burning 
sun  of  July.  The  olive  orchards  are  consigned  to  the  care 
of  the  Lucchese,  natives  of  a  district  long  renowned  for  the 
exquisite  quality  of  its  oil;  and  for  the  Modenese,  is  reserved 
a  duty,  which  might  almost  be  envied  them  by  their  em- 
ployers themselves,  the  trapping  and  killing  of  wolves.  All 
of  these  form  independent  bands,  under  the  guidance  of  their 
respective  chiefs.  Some  of  them  may  be  found,  as  the  sea- 
son fox  labor  approaches,  seated  in  the  market  places,  with  a 
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white  staff  in  their  hands,  and  ready  to  follow  their  leader 
whoiever  he  may  see  fit  to  conduct  tnem.  Others  must  be 
sought  after  in  the  mountain  villages.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
is  closed,  the  caporalc  mounts  his  horse,  and  the  long  train, 
each  bearing  his  clothes,  and  provisions  for  the  way,  descends, 
to  the  sound  of  gay  music,  towards  the  scene  of  their  labors. 
There,  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens,  that  shed  their 
damps  and  dews  upon  them,  except,  perhaps,  a  miserable 
hovel,  and  with  no  bed  but  the  naKed  earth,  they  toil  from 
dawn  to  nightfall,  with  scarce  an  interval  of  repose ;  and 
when  their  task  is  done,  they  return,  wasted  with  labor  and 
a  noxious  atmosphere,  their  numbers  thinned  by  disease  and 
by  death,  to  restore  their  strength,  and  enjoy  their  hard  earned 
pittance,  upon  their  native  mountains. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  which  this  form  of  culti- 
vation presents,  is  at  the  time  of  harvest.  The  reapers  are 
all  engaged  from  year  to  year,  but  as  the  ripening  of  the 
grain  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  it  sometimes 
becomes  necessary  to  call  them  down  before  the  usual  time 
for  reaping.  On  these  occasions,  the  hurrying  of  the  agents, 
the  exchange  of  messengers  from  the  mountains  to  the  low- 
lands, and  from  the  lowlands  to  the  mountains,  the  march 
and  encampments  of  the  reapers,  give  a  momentary  life  to 
these  vast  and  silent  plains.  They  come,  gay,  thoughtless  of 
the  toil,  perchance  of  the  death,  that  awaits  them,  clad  in  their 
wild  and  picturesque  costumes,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
the  yet  now  picturesque  implements  of  their  labors.  The 
commencement  of  their  task  is  like  the  onset  of  an  army,  and 
as  you  see  them  advance  in  a  line  of  eight  or  nine  hundred 
men  towards  the  immense  field  of  grain  that  rolls  in  majes- 
tic waves  before  them,  hear  their  shouts  and  songs,  and  see 
the  bright  flashing  of  their  sickles,  you  can  almost  fancy  it  a 
battle  field  before  Wood  has  been  drawn.  Every  laborer,  and 
every  member  of  this  vast  agricultural  household,  is  in  motion. 
The  ministrOf  and  the  mcrcarUe^  with  his  sons,  may  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  field,  spurring  their  horses  to  and  fro,  urg- 
ing on  the  slothful,  and  encouraging  the  active  to  greater  ex- 
ertion. The  caporali  of  the  bands,  at  once  working  and  di- 
recting their  followers,  fill  the  air  with  their  peculiar  cries  of 
incitement  and  of  reproof.  As  the  hour  of  refection  draws 
nigh,  the  servants  come  hurrying  from  the  casale  with  bread 
and  wine,  and  during  the  livelong  day  carts  of  wine  and  wa- 
Inr  move  slowly  up  and  down  the  line^  giving  each  his  share 
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of  refreshment  in  turn.  And  now,  as  thfey' approach  the  end 
of  the  field,  they  redouble  their  efibrts,  as  at  tha' sight  of  vic- 
tory. Their  son^s  break  forth  anew.  Ave  Atarfii;'  Virgvne 
samtissima^  Ventodiponente^  passes  from  mouth  to  mdutlr;;shouts, 
and  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  speak  the  fulness  of  theiricDnteftt^ 
and  the  last  thrust  of  the  sickle  is  hailed  with  a  note  drjti^fe. 
umph.  And  meantime  a  car,  closely  covered,  and  with  i, 
bed  of  straw,  stands  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  ca^e,  to  con-  ' 
vey  to  the  hospital,  or  to  the  grave  yard,  those  who  have  sunk 
under  the  labors  of  the  day. 

In  the  shepherd's  life,  all  is  quiet,  simple,  monotonously 
primitive.  Plain  in  their  habits,  contracted  in  their  views, 
the  horizon  of  their  minds  is  like  that  of  their  lives,  and  their 
thoughts  never  soar  beyond  it.  Yet  bold,  hardy,  and  skilful, 
and  uving,  as  it  were,  in  constant  communion  with  nature,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  influence  of  those  associa- 
tions, with  which  the  poetry  of  every  age  has  surrounded 
them. 

The  Italian  shepherd  changes  his  pasturing  ground  twice 
a  year.  In  summer  he  feeds  his  flock  upon  the  mountains  ; 
in  winter,  upon  the  plain.  As  he  generally  returns  to  the 
same  spots,  his  dwellmg  is  constructed  with  more  care  than 
the  temporary  shanties  of  the  day  laborers.  His  winter  hut, 
in  particular,  is  framed  with  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
wind  and  the  rain.  Still  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  hut, 
thatched,  interwoven  with  branches,  and  strengthened  with 
straw  and  layers  of  mud.  The  top  rises  like  a  cone,  and  the 
cross  upon  its  summit  speaks  the  devotion  of  its  simple  heart- 
ed inhabitant.  Two  doors  aflbrd  access  to  the  interior,  and 
behind  one  of  them,  a  private  door,  so  nicely  fitted  as  almost 
to  escape  observation,  leads  to  the  store  room  and  treasury 
of  the  cnief.  A  double  or  treble  row  of  berths,  the  models  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  cabin  of  every  coaster,  are  their 
beds,  where  they  sleep,  without  mattress  or  covering,  and 
ready  to  spring  up  at  any  instant,  at  the  call  of  their  watch. 
In  the  centre  of  tne  hut,  direcdy  under  the  highest  point  of 
the  cone,  a  hearth  is  sunk  half  a  foot  or  more  below  the  level 
of  the  floor.  On  each  side  of  this,  stand  two  strong  stakes, 
with  notches,  or  in  the  more  luxurious  establishments,  with 
iron  hooks,  for  the  support  of  a  cross  beam,  to  which  they 
suspend  the  cauldron,  tne  great  implement  of  their  morninff 
and  their  evening  labors.  The  smoke  is  left  to  curl  and 
wreathe  itself  about  the  walls,  and  find  its  way  out  as  it  can. 
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Work  begins  "wltfi  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  and  each  shep- 
herd carries  ti^his  portion  of  the  nock  to  the  spot  marked  out 
for  the  (Tay?s-i5asturage.  The  dog,  shaggy,  and  strong  built, 
fierc^.'bul 'grave  and  stalely  in  his  pace,  moves  round  with  a 
hold  tread  among  the  sheep,  who,  accustomed  to  his  care,  fol- 
.loWhim  as  promptly  as  the  call  of  their  guardian.  On  reach- 
fng  the  meadow,  each  takes  his  stand,  the  dog  at  his  watch, 
the  sheep  spread  at  will  over  the  field,  choosing  with  unerr- 
ing instinct  the  greenest  tufts,  while  the  shepherd,  stretched 
upon  the  grass,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  of  a  bank,  whiles 
away  the  long  hours  with  the  shrill  notes  of  his  bagpipe,  or  the 
still  ruder  strains  of  some  pastoral  song. 

As  evening  comes  on,  the  flock  is  again  gathered  together, 
and  follows  the  steps  of  the  well  known  leader  along  the  path- 
way that  leads  to  the  fold.  There,  all  meet,  and  one  by  one, 
each  flock  is  admitted  into  the  netting  that  marks  out  the 
dwelling  place  for  the  night.  This  is  covered  with  a  low  roof, 
divided  into  equal  parts,  which  communicate  with  one  another 
by  narrow  passages.  At  the  side  of  each  of  these  passages,  sits 
a  shepherd  with  his  pail  before  him,  and  a  small  yoke  sus- 
pended by  a  string,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fall  directly  upon 
the  necks  of  the  sheep  as  they  pass,  and  present  their  dugs  in 
the  most  convenient  way  for  milking.  The  quiet  animals 
crowd  around  these  passages,  eager  to  enter,  and  each  leav- 
ing in  turn  his  tribute  of  milk,  goes  through  to  the  night  fold. 
Now  begins  the  most  serious  part  of  the  shepherd's  task.  The 
cauldron  is  attached  to  its  frame,  and  a  fire  of  brush  and  boughs 
is  kindled  upon  the  hearth.  The  milk  soon  heats,  and  bub- 
bling up,  seems  to  call  for  the  forming  hand  of  the  master 
shepherd.  The  first  process  gives  a  rich  curd  of  exquisite 
delicacy,  but  so  pure  and  light  that  if  left  to  stand,  it  soon  re- 
turns to  its  original  form.  Then  comes  the  cheese,  the  well 
known  pecorinoy  with  which  the  coasting  sailor  loves  to  sea- 
son his  repasts,  and  gain  a  higher  flavor  for  his  wine.  The 
whey  is  once  more  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  this  last  action 
of  the  revived  flame  produces  the  delicious  ricotta.     This  sup- 

f)lies  the  evening  board  of  the  shepherds  themselves,  and  a 
arge  superabundance,  which,  with  characteristic  charity,  is 
distributed  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  The  dogs,  too, 
come  in  for  their  share  of  the  whey,  their  only  food,  and  each 
lapping  his  full  in  turn,  quietly  gives  way  to  make  room  for  his 
fellow.  The  work  of  the  day  is  now  over.  The  watch  of  the 
night  stretch  themselves  in  their  pens  upon  the  outskirts  of 
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the  fold,  the  dogs  prowl  their  round  on  the  alert  for  the  light- 
est footfall,  while  the  remainder  of  the  band  lay  themselves 
down  in  their  wicker  berths,  to  resume,  at  the  earliest  flush  of 
day,  the  unvarying  round  of  its  quiet  duties. 

The  facilities  for  deriving  an  income  from  this  source,  have 
blinded  the  Roman  landholder  to  the  more  important  objects 
of  agricultural  enterprise.  The  soil  of  the  Campagna  is  pe- 
cuharly  fitted  for  the  production  of  gftin,  a  species  of  culture, 
which  would  eventually  lead  to  a  division  of  farms  upon  a 
smaller  scale,  and  one  better  adapted  to  the  real  progress  of 
the  people.  Of  this  truth,  government  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware,  and  the  laws  and  edicts  which  have  been  formed 
with  this  view,  ever  since  the  return  of  the  papal  court  from 
Avignon,  present  a  singular  contrast  between  the  selfishness 
and  narrow  aims  of  the  landholders,  and  the  enlarged  and  ju- 
dicious views  of  government.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert, 
that  the  latter  has  been  always  right  in  its  reasoning,  or  that 
the  rules  prescribed  have  invariably  been  the  best  adapted 
to  the  object  proposed.  In  more  than  one  instance,  it  has 
erred  trom  an  indistinct  conception  of  some  of  the  primary 
laws  of  political  economy ;  in  many,  too,  it  has  failed  from 
an  injudicious  assumption  of  power.  Nor  in  the  absence  of 
certain  essential  secuiities,  can  the  landholder  be  always 
blamed  for  having  failed  to  join  heart  and  hand  in  the  exer- 
tions of  his  sovereign.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  have  been 
mistakes  of  judgment  and  errors  of  conduct  on  both  sides,  and 
the  blame  should  be  shared  between  them,  though  not  in  equal 
proportions.  As  a  curious  chapter  in  legislative  history,  we 
will  venture  to  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  its  leading  fea- 
tures. 

One  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  the  importance  attached  by 
government  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  is  contained  in  the 
motu  propria  of  Gregory  XII.,  dated  the  15th  of  November, 
1407.  Fifty-three  years  later,  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power,  gave  free  permission  to  every  comer  to  cultivate, 
for  nis  own  use,  all  tracts  not  planted,  let  who  might  be  the 
real  owner  of  the  soil.  Arbitrary,  and  unjust  as  this  measure 
was,  it  led  to  some  beneficial  results,  many  planting  in  self- 
defence,  and  others  under  the  sanction  of  the  law.  But  the 
first  act  deserving  of  more  serious  attention,  inasmuch  as  it 
manifests  a  juster  sense  of  the  rights  of  property ,  and  a  clear- 
er perception  of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy,  was 
a  decree  of  Clement  VII.,  which  secured  to  every  planter  the 
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right  of  choosing  his  own  market,  whenever  the  amount  of 
grain  raised  exceeded  a  given  quantity.  The  constitution 
of  Pius  v.,  of  the  11th  of  October,  1666,  was  dictated  in  the 
same  spirit,  and  vassals  protected  against  the  arbitrary  mo- 
nopohes  of  their  feudal  lords.  Sixtus  V.  and  Paul  V.  ad- 
ded the  weight  of  their  voices,  by  new  acts  of  legislation,  but 
the  false  principles  which  prevailed  at  the  board  of  Annona^ 
invariably  counteracted*  every  wish  of  the  sovereign.  The 
same  causes  rendered  abortive  the  eflforts  of  Alexander  VII., 
and  of  the  two  Benedicts,  XIII.  and  XIV.,  in  many  respects 
so  judicious  and  well  directed.  Pius  VL,  whose  enlarged 
mind  and  liberal  views  are  apparent  in  nearly  all  the  enter- 
prises in  which  he  engaged,  renewed  or  confirmed  the  right 
of  free  exportation.  He  caused  also  an  exact  survey  to  be 
made  of  tne  Agro  Romano,  and  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of 
the  land  tax;  and  although,  by  attempting  to  fix  the  rotation 
of  culture  and  fallow  by  positive  laws,  he  put  a  new  and  un- 
necessary restraint  upon  the  immediate  cultivation,  yet,  so 
correct  were  his  views  in  the  main,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
plimted  with  grain  was  far  greater,  during  his  reign,  than  it 
ever  had  been  before  or  has  ever  been  since.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  capital  also  rose  to  165,000  souls.  Pius  VII.  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  He  reduced  the 
]K)Wcrs  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Annona,  confirmed  the  free  ex- 
jM^rtalion  of  produce,  and  held  out  the  double  excitement  of 
n:  wards  and  of  penalties  to  the  owners  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil, 
iiy  a  second  aecree,  he  aimed  more  directly  the  coercive 
fKiwers  with  which  he  was  invested,  as  absolute  sovereign, 
ufinimi  the  lati/undia,  or  large  estate,  and  in  the  hope  of  aw- 
ing iIk!  avarice  of  the  proprietors,  subjected  them  to  an  ex- 
iniordiiiary  Uix.  Finally,  returning  once  more  to  this  sub- 
j<  <  I,  in  liin  rnfftn  jnroprio  of  the  16th  of  September,  1S02,  he 
l^'l/■'•d  ;i  pl;in  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  whole  Agro 
thfttt'ihn  to  tL  rjmipltiUi  state  of  cultivation.  The  course  upon 
vJii/  h  li«'  iixnlf  whatever  maybe  thought  of  its  practicability, 
ii-  »//*/  ftinp/uhir  Ui  \n:  omitted.  The  villages  of  the  Agro  Ro- 
ttt.Uff/f  iif.  Will  fiH  i\ui  rapiuil,  are  surrounded  with  \'illas  and 
•nt,*  /.jpU.  Tdking  these  as  a  starting  point,  he  drew  around 
Mr'  Oi  *9h  umi^iitttry  yjmtt  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  All  the  land 
t.'fhi'fthrt\  «//iiliin  tUii  limits  of  this  zone,  was  to  be  planted 
*Hr^l  t»  titt/ 1  $\  III  jK-nnnnent  culture  within  a  reasonable  time. 
^4  htM/h  itn  lUii  fif  tit  U:lt  had  been  completed,  a  second  was 
iiiiiwi^  i$it$ui$tl  auMii  now  starting  place;  and  this  pnxress 
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was  to  be  continued,  until,  by  the  successive  extension  of 
these  cultivated  zones,  the  whole  territory  had  been  reduced 
to  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  misfortunes  which 
soon  after  began  to  fall  so  fast  and  so  heavily  upon  the  head, 
of  the  amiable  pontiff,  left  him  no  time  to  bring  his  ingenious 
system  to  the  severe  test  of  experiment. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  this  formidable  array  of  edicts  and 
decrees,  the  landholders  have  triumphed.  The  produce  of 
grazing  is  sure,  and  the  process  simple ;  whereas  tillage  re- 
quires many  hands,  a  large  outlay,  constant  supervision,  and 
is  after  all  more  exposed  to  the  chances  of  the  seasons.  At 
its  highest  point,  it  has  never  extended  to  three  fourths  of  the 
arable  land. 

Did  the  limits  of  a  single  paper  admit  of  any  thing  more 
than  a  few  general  sketches,  it  would  be  easy  to  embellish 
it  with  scenes  of  the  highest  interest  for  every  class  of  readers. 
The  incidents  of  agricultural  life  have  more  variety,  and  more 
picturesque  effect,  here,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ; 
and  the  vast  farms  of  Campo  Morto  and  Santa  Maria  di  Go- 
lera  give  a  very  different  idea,  from  that  which  generally  pre- 
vails, of  Roman  industry  and  skill.  The  difference  is  still 
more  striking  in  some  of  the  villages  above  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber.  There,  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  remain 
as  when  they  first  clustered  around  the  castle  of  their  feudal 
lord.  The  castle,  too,  with  its  towers,  its  embattled  walls, 
its  arched  and  grated  windows,  still  wears  the  sullen  frown 
of  absolute  dominion.  But  no  banner  waves  upon  its  walls, 
no  signal  fire  blazes  upon  its  watch  tower,  and  the  iron  stud- 
ded portal  has  long  since  ceased  to  grate  upon  its  massive 
hinges.  But  yet  more  striking  than  this  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  is  that  which  meets  the  eye  as  it  turns 
from  the  narrow  and  squalid  streets  of  the  hamlet,  to  the  verdant 
cultivation  that  surrounds  it.  The  vine  upon  each  sunny 
slope ;  the  olive  upon  the  hill  side  ;  fruits  and  grain  in  the 
depths  of  the  valley,  and  precipitous  banks,  which  seem  al- 
most inaccessible  to  man  or  beast,  rising  in  terraces,  plat 
above  plat,  and  smiling  with  foliage  and  fruit.  After  all, 
however,  the  historical  associations  of  the  Campagua  form 
the  most  interesting  point  of  view  from  which  it  can  be  studi- 
ed. Nowhere  does  the  past  wear  so  solemn,  so  imposing  an 
aspect;  nowhere  does  the  present  recall,  with  such  stern 
reality,  the  scenes  and  the  lessons  of  the  past.  To  see  the 
NO.  xni. — VOL.  vn.  14 
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same  sun  that  shone  so  brightly  on  the  glittering  array  of 
Roman  legions,  on  the  havoc  of  the  Goth,  of  the  Lombard,  of 
the  Norman,  now  pouring  down  its  burning  rays  on  scattered 
hamlets  and  silent  fields;  the  same  moon,  that  looked  so 
meekly  on  the  revels  of  the  senatorial  villa,  on  the  midnight 
mysteries  of  the  sacred  groves,  now  softening  down  the  rude 
rents  of  time,  and  restoring  to  the  naked  ruin  a  portion  of  that 
beauty  it  can  never  wear  again  in  the  glare  of  day  ;  to  meet 
the  same  smile  on  the  landscape,  the  same  soothing  breath 
on  the  mountain  side,  as  when  they  welcomed  a  Cicero,  a 
Horace,  a  Virgil,  to  their  cool  retreats  ;  what  scene  can  com- 
pare with  this,  what  epitaph  can  plead  so  touchingly  for  a 
pause  in  the  hurried  march  of  Ufe ;  for  a  tear  upon  this  sepulchre 
of  a  world,  whose  destiny  has  been  fulfilled,  and  all  of  which, 
save  its  memory,  has  passed  away.  Let  us  seat  ourselves 
again  upon  the  summit  of  the  Alban  mount,  and  give  a  few 
more  moments  to  the  past.  Below  and  around  us,  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  spreads  the  broad  unbroken  expanse  of  the 
Carnpagna.  The  seven  hills  seem  to  have  shrunk  to  a  level 
with  the  plain,  and  Home,  though  she  still  sits  proudly  upon 
th«!ir  crests,  is  only  known  by  her  massive  palaces,  and  the 
Bolcstnn  swell  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peters.  To  the  north,  upon 
th«.»  uttermost  verge  of  the  horizon,  stands  Soracte,  a  stem, 
solitary  barrier,  scarcely  softened  by  the  distance.  The  un- 
dulating chain  of  the  Sabine  mounts,  rough,  precipitous,  now 
coven?(l  with  dark  close  grown  forests,  now  standing  out 
craggy  and  bare,  draws  an  impassable  line  to  the  east,  and 
iH  Hcparatfid  by  a  broad  valley  Irom  the  long  slope  of  the  Al- 
ban mount.  The  sea,  from  Centum  Cellae  to  Antium,  washes 
the  whohi  western  coast,  and  is  scarcely  distinguishable,  ex- 
cept by  its  deep  blue,  and  tliepurer  line  of  its  horizon,  from 
the  ('ainpagna  itself.  The  Tiber  gleams  out  brightly  in  its 
tortuous  course,  and  the  white  walls  of  a  modem  village  mark 
th(.*  spcjt  where  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Agr.'fl  ago,  those  waters  girdled  the  base  of  the  mountain 
on  which  we  sit,  and  the  highest  points  of  the  Campagna 
were  but  specks  on  their  sur&ce.  A  few  hardy  savafi[es,  fed 
on  the  chestnuts  and  acorns  of  the  Sabine  mounts,  but  the 
Alban  v/as  wreathed  in  clouds  of  volcanic  smoke,  and  poured 
C)rth  its  torrents  of  lava  through  their  broad  craters.  Years 
passed  away;  the  waters  gradually  retired  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountams,  and  the  land,  raised  by  the  earthquake's 
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shock  and  lava  flood,  came  forth,  smiling  in  the  verdure  of  a 
new  creation.  Its  smile  allured  the  hardy  mountaineers  to  a 
softer  dwelling,  and  as  they  descended,  tribe  after  tribe,  their 
clustering  cottages,  and  spreading  hamlets,  revealed  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  more  than  human.  For,  the  father  of  the  gods 
himself,  driven  by  rebellion  from  his  celestial  seat,  had  descend- 
ed to  this  favored  spot,  and  taken  up  his  abode  among  men. 
It  was  then  that  the  arts,  and  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  heart,  first  developed  their  humani- 
zing influences,  and  often  did  the  men  of  after  times  look  back 
with  a  sigh  to  this  sunny  period,  and  radiant  were  the  colors 
in  which  they  painted  the  golden  age. 

Three  silver  lakes  had  risen  up  in  the  craters  of  the  volca- 
no, and  on  the  shores  of  one  of  these,  the  son  of  a  stranger 
from  beyond  the  sea,  had  erected  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
A  few  cottages,  too,  had  been  silently  spreading  along  the 
brow  of  a  hill  that  overlooked  a  bend  of  the  Tiber.  In  these, 
a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  Alba,  first  gathered  together 
the  fugitives  of  the  neighboring  cities,  and  surrounded  his 
dwellings  with  a  wall.  Hill  after  hill  was  successively  add- 
ed to  the  enclosure,  till  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  knew  no  honor  greater  than  to  be  admitted 
to  the  rights  of  those  who  were  born  within  its  circuit. 

A  gorgeous  temple  then  covered  this  spot.  It  was  a  land- 
mark to  the  returning  mariner,  who  shouted  as  he  saw  it 
from  afar,  and  turned  his  prow  to  the  welcome  shore.  It  was 
a  gathering  place  for  the  cities  of  the  mountain  and  the  plain, 
who  met  in  common  worship  around  its  altar,  and  shared 
the  consecrated  victim  in  its  shade.  Here,  came  the  war- 
rior before  he  had  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  to  pray  for  the 
guidance  and  the  protection  of  the  father  of  the  gods.  And 
here,  too,  he  came  when  the  strife  was  ended,  and  raised  his 
hymn  of  victory  to  the  god  in  whose  name  it  had  been  won. 
Conquerors  of  the  world !  and  thou,  too,  conqueror  and  lord 
of  all  but  thine  own  ambition,  could  ye  but  see  these  moss- 
grown  stones,  piled  by  unskilful  hands,  and  the  rough  walls 
of  this  humble  convent,  and  recognise  in  these,  the  all  that 
remains  of  the  scene  of  your  glories  and  your  triumphs,  what 
would  je  think  of  the  immortality  ye  strove  so  hard  to  win  ? 

A  milder  glory  lingers  around  the  slope  on  our  right.  On 
the  brow  of  that  bald  hill  stood  Tusculum,  and  within  its 
shade,  the  favorite  retreat  of  Cicero.  It  wm  there  that  the 
Roman  sage  sought  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  senate  house 
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and  ihe  forum,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  sublime  medita- 
tions of  his  Tusculan  questions.  Not  a  tree  shades  the  spot* 
It  swells  rounded  and  bare.  The  fierce  sunlight  and  rush- 
ing tempest  play  on  it  at  will.  A  few  arches,  a  vault,  ivy, 
and  moss,  and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  villa  of  Cicero. 
And  Itome  still  stands — changed,  but  scarcely  humbled, 
amid  these  solitudes  of  her  own  creation.  Twice  has  the 
wilderness  bloomed  around  her,  like  the  rose;  twice  has  de- 
solation returned  to  her  pleasant  places.  She  has  governed 
by  the  sword,  and  stern  and  unrelenting  was  her  sway. 
She  has  governed  by  religion,  and  gloomy  and  jealous  was 
her  dominion.  And  now  from  that  shattered  throne  she  still 
lifts  up  her  voice,  and  wherever  the  glories  of  the  past  are 
hallowed,  wherever  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  revered, 
wherever  the  elo<juence  of  the  marble  or  of  the  canvass  are 
felt,  that  voice  penetrates,  and  thousands,  the  descendants  of 
those  whose  blood  once  stained  her  car  of  triumph,  the  child- 
ren of  a  land  where  her  name,  as  a  word  of  terror,  was 
never  heard,  crowd  around  her  footstool,  and  bow  mute  be- 
fore those  eternal  records  of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness. 
The  future — ah!  who  can  read  the  changes  that  lie  hid  be- 
neath its  sombre  veil.  Yet,  who  can  look  upon  Rome — feel 
all  that  she  has  been  and  all  that  she  is — and  not  breathe  a 
silent  prayer,  that  those  changes,  be  they  what  they  may, 
may  still  leave  her  the  throne  of  art,  the  guide,  the  iuspirer, 
the  instructress  of  mankind. 
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Akt.  in. — 1.  On  the  Principles  of  English  University  Educor 
tion.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edi- 
tion.   London  :  183S. 

2.  Die  Englischen  Universifdten.  Von  V.  A.  Huber,  Doktor 
und  ordentlichem  Professor  der  abenlandischen  Literatur 
in  Marburg.  Iter  Band.  Cassel:  1839.  2ter  Band. 
1840. 

3.  Die  Preussischen  Universifuten.  Eine  Sammlung  der  Ver- 
ordnungen,  welche  die  Versassung  und  Verwaltung  dieser 
Anstalten  betreffen.  Von  Johann  F&iedrich  Wilhblm 
Koch.  Erste  Band.  Berlin,  Posen,  and  Bromberg: 
1839. 

4.  Wisscnschafi  und  University,  in  ihrer  Stellungzu  den  prak- 
tischen  Interessen  der  Gegenwart,  von  Dr.  Carl  Biedbr- 
MANN,  ausserordentl.  Prou  d.  Phil,  an  d.  Universitat  Leip- 
zig.    Leipzig:  1839. 

The  present  is  an  adventurous  age ;  it  claims  the  right  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  set  aside  the  authority  of 
experience  ;  it  is  studious  of  change,  eager  for  new  inven- 
tions, and  delights  in  the  untried.  This  ruling  passion  is 
manifest  in  every  thing,  and  in  nothing  more  strikingly,  than 
in  attempts  to  reform  the  systems  of  education  heretofore  in 
practice.  It  has  discovered  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
mental  labor  and  mental  discipline ;  that  the  mind  is  a  mere 
sponge,  and  may  soak  in  wisdom,  as  the  thirsty  earth  soaks 
in  the  rain  from  heaven  ;  that  thinking  is  useless,  observation 
all  sufficient.  It  substitutes  blocks  for  books,  turns  univer- 
sities into  workshops,  and  discards  all  knowledge  but  that 
which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  and  tangible  shape.  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  have  been  the  principal  laborato- 
ries for  the  experiments  of  these  mental  alchemists ;  for  years 
they  have  been  attempting  their  transmutations  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  the  only  result  is  a  manifesdy  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  powers  of  the  youthful  minds  on  which  they  have  opera- 
ted. The  pure  gold  of  sound  learning  is  as  precious  as  ever, 
and  can  only  be  obtained  by  diligent  and  laborious  search. 
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We  owe  much  to  Germany  for  the  steadiness  with  which 
she  has  resisted  all  these  empirical  notions,  and  the  conclu- 
aive  evidence  she  has  furnished,  that  the  cultivaiion  of  the 
mind  is  nearly  as  capable  of  being  reduced  to  system  as  the 
principles  of  an  exact  science  ;  however  visionary  she  may 
be  on  other  subjects,  in  matters  of  education,  she  exhibits  a 
degree  of  practical  wisdom,  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  If 
this  assertion  needs  proof,  we  have  it  in  the  deference  which 
the  whole  civilized  world  pays  to  her  authority  in  such  things, 
and  a  more  conclusive  one  in  the  fact,  that  her  young  men 
are  more  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  duties  in  life,  than 
those  of  any  other  country.  This  is  true,  universally;  of 
those  educated' for  the  mechanic  arts,  for  agriculture,  for 
stewards  of  landed  property,  for  commerce,  for  the  learned 
professions,  for  the  army,  for  diplomatists,  for  statesmen,  and 
public  life  in  general.  It  is  the  excellence  and  exactness  of 
their  system  which  produces  this  superiority ;  education  is 
begun,  continued,  and  completed  upon  system.  The  foun- 
dation is  laid  both  broad  and  deep  ;  everything  is  cared  for 
in  training  the  mind  ;  it  is  duly  disciplined,  and  expanded,  and 
stored,  during  the  years  of  its  pupilage,  and  when  all  this  has 
been  done  at  the  schools  and  gj-mnasia,  and  the  time  comes 
for  the  student  to  enter  upon  his  special  course,  he  repairs  to 
the  university,  and  applies  himself  to  those  studies,  and  those 
only,  which  are  essential  in  preparing  him  for  the  profession 
of  his  choice.  In  a  German  university  everything  is  taught, 
but  no  individual  attempts  to  learn  everything ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  division  of  labor  is  nowhere  more  perfect,  not  even 
in  a  needle  manufactory;  each  professor  keeps  to  his  own 
branch,  and  each  student  to  his  appropriate  course  ;  its  busi- 
ness, therefore,  is  the  education  of  men,  not  boys.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  wholly  unlike  the  institutions  of  the  same  name 
in  England  and  in  our  country,  in  which  the  under-craduate 
course  is  a  mere  school  course,  corresponding,  for  the  most 

Eart,  with  that  which  the  German  student  must  have  completed 
efore  he  comes  to  the  university.  Our  special  schools  of 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  are  our  substitutes  for  these 
three  faculties  in  their  universities,  but  we  have  no  precise 

Earallel  for  the  fourth,  or  philosophical  faculty,  to  which  be- 
)ng  all  studies  not  distinctly  professional,  for  though  our  un- 
der-graduate  course  is  wholly  devoted  to  such  studies,  they 
are  taught  in  too  elementary  a  manner  to  admit  the  compa- 
rison.   When  we  look  at  the  plan  of  a  German  nniversiQrf 
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and  see  its  complete  organization,  its  entire  competency  to 
do  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  harmony  of  its  ope- 
rations, and  the  thoroughly  systematic  and  practical  manner 
in  which  it  provides  for  the  finishing  instruction  in  an  acade- 
mic course,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  presents  the  most  per- 
fect model  for  such  an  institution  hitherto  devised.  The  au- 
thor of  the  work  last  on  the  list  of  those  which  ^tand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  maintains,  that  universities,  properly 
speaking,  are  found  nowhere  but  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
sense  in  which  he  intends  to  be  understood,  the  assertion  is 
undoubtedly  true.  It  is  also  true,  that  a  part  of  the  success 
which  there  attends  this  system,  is  justly  attributable  to  its 
being  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  efficacy  which  is  given  to  it  by  all  the  re- 
l^ulations  of  the  government  that  bear  upon  it.  Where  all 
instruction  is  given  by  lecturing  and  attendance  entirely  vo- 
luntary, there  is  great  danger  that  young  men  will  be  want- 
ing in  active  diligence,  and  grow  remiss.  But  the  German 
system  guards  against  this  evil,  by  closing  every  avenue  to 
advancement  in  professional  or  public  life,  to  all  who  cannot 
pass  the  ordeal  of  a  rigid  examination.  Although  it  pro- 
ceeds on  the  principle,  that  the  student  who  is  old  enough  to 
be  a  member  of  a  university,  is  old  enongh  to  value  the  oppor- 
tunities for  getting  wisdom  which  are  put  before  him,  it  does 
not  leave  him  without  a  motive,  and  a  motive  too  of  the  most 
urgent  kind,  to  the  faithful  improvement  of  them.  He  knows 
that  he  must  account  for  his  stewardship.  It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  this  is  giving  too  much  freedom  of  choice  to 
young  men,  before  they  have  sufficient  moral  strength  to  use 
it  wisely,  but  long  experience,  in  the  country  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  h£Ls  proved  the  contrary ;  negligence  and  waste 
of  time,  are  not  among  the  follies  of  German  students  gene- 
rally, to  half  the  extent  that  they  are  among  the  students  of 
the  English  universities  and  our  own  colleges.  They  have 
their  schUigereis^  and  paukerm^  and  commerzesy  and  other  like 
occasional  outbreaks,  characteristic  of  the  fiery  spirit  of 
youth,  but  this  is  merely  blowing  ofi"  steam,  and  shows  that 
they  are  moving  on  under  a  high  pressure  ;  the  body  is  full 
of  life  and  energy,  which  impel,  for  the  most  part,  to  vigor- 
ous exertions  for  what  is  good  and  great,  and  axe  only  rarely 
wasted  upon  wickedness  and  follies. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  student ;  we  are  now 
to  see  what  means  are  taken  for  securing  to  the  universities 
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a  body  of  able,  and  learned,  and  faithful  professors.  And 
here  the  excellence  of  the  German  system  seems  to  us  signal- 
ly pre-eminent ;  under  certain  prescribed  regulations,  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  in  either  of  the  faculties  of  a  university,  gives  in 
reality  what  with  us  it  gives  in  form  only,  the  right  pttih- 
lice  prelegendi,  that  is,  of  lecturing  to  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity on  any  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  faculty  in 
which  the  degree  has  been  granted.  This  forms  the  school 
for  the  practical  education  of  professors,  the  lecturers,  or  doc^ 
tores  legentesy  or privcU  docetits^  as  they  are  there  called,  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  regular  professors,  except 
the  fixed  salary  ;  the  fees  for  their  courses  are  the  same,  and 
the  students  have  the  right  of  giving  them  the  preference,  if 
they  are  so  inclined.  This  competition  operates  most  power- 
fully in  early  calling  forth  talent,  and  soon  marks  out  those  most 
fit  for  promotion  to  a  professor's  chair.  It  also  places  the 
business  of  education  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  it  their 
business,  and  devote  to  it  both  the  vigorous  powers  of  their 
youth,  and  the  sober  wisdom  of  their  advancing  years.  If 
we  follow  the  professor  after  he  has  secured  his  place,  we 
shall  find  that  he  cannot  sit  and  slumber  in  his  chair.  His 
fixed  compensation  is  but  an  inconsiderable  pittance,  barely 
sufiicient  for  his  ordinary  maintenance ;  if  he  would  procure 
a  richer  remuneration,  he  must  earnestly  strive  for  it. 
Whether  he  is  to  have  the  cheering  sight  of  a  crowded  auditor 
rintn,  or  the  dismaying  one  of  empty  benches,  will  depend 
entirely  upon  himself.  If  he  has  talent,  and  learning,  and  a 
living  voice  in  instruction,  he  is  sure  of  the  former;  if  he  is 
deficient  in  these  qualities,  or  indifferent  in  the  exercise  of 
them,  he  must  content  himself  with  the  latter.  Even  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  institution  loses  nothing  but  the  small 
salary  which  is  paid  to  him  ;  others  will  perform  his  duties 
and  carry  off  the  reward.  Nor  is  pecuniary  emolument  the 
only  incentive  to  exertion ;  honors  may  be  gained  as  well  as 
money ;  the  professor  may  be  advanced  to  a  higher  rank  in 
his  own  university,  or  he  may  be  invited  to  a  vacant  chair  in 
another  of  greater  celebrity  ;  he  may  also  be  rewarded  by 
his  sovereign,  either  by  some  honorary  title,  or  some  impor- 
tant trust,  ne  may  be  made  one  of  his  confidential  advisers, 
or  seated  among  his  nobles.  These  are  among  the  causes, 
which  are  constantly  producing,  in  Germany,  a  succession  of 
first  rate  men  for  the  professorships  in  their  universities  ;  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  system  is  in  practice  any  where  else, 
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nor  do  we  know  of  any  other  equally  eflScient  and  successfuL 
The  public  competition  for  a  vacant  chair,  as  practised  in 
France,  has  in  many  respects  the  same  advantages,  but  it  does 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  practical  school  for  forming 
professors,  which  distinguishes  the  German  system,  and  of 
this  Mr.  Cousin  is  so  convinced,  that  he  has  recently  adopted 
a  similar  plan.  In  Germany  also,  their  general  rule  is  often 
departed  from,  and  prominent  men,  who  have  never  lectured 
in  a  university,  are  appointed  to  professorships ;  on  one  point 
the  practice  of  both  countries  agrees,  the  merit  of  the  candi- 
date, and  not  the  influence  of  his  friends,  decides  the  choice* 

In  presenting  this  favorable  view  of  the  German  universi- 
ties, we  mean  not  to  assert  that  this  system,  so  excellent  for 
Germany,  could  safely  be  adopted  unchanged  into  other 
countries ;  indeed  we  know  it  could  not  be  adopted  any 
where  else,  unless  their  whole  plan  of  education,  from  early 
childhood,  should  be  taken  with  it.  It  has  been  seen  both  in 
England  and  in  our  own  country,  that  one  of  its  characteristic 
features,  instruction  by  lectures,  fails  much  oftener  than  it 
succeeds,  which  cannot  however  be  owing  to  any  inherent 
inefficiency  in  itself,  because  it  is  used  with  complete  success, 
as  well  in  their  as  in  our  medical  schools,  with  this  difierence, 
that  notes  to  any  extent  are  not  taken.  Our  young  men,  not 
being  trained  to  this  method  of  instruction  in  other  branches, 
know  not  how  to  profit  by  it ;  but  in  Germany,  where  the 
practice  of  listening  to  a  teacher,  and  noting  down  the  impor- 
tant points  of  his  discourse,  is  early  acquired,  and  considered 
as  essential  in  education  as  that  of  studying,  lectures  are 
mainly  relied  upon  in  the  university  course,  as  the  readiest 
and  best  way  of  imparting  and  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the 
one  most  economical  of  time  both  for  professor  and  pupil. 
Still  it  is  not  their  only  method  ;  in  phuoloffical  and  some- 
times in  mathematical  studies,  others  are  called  to  its  aid. 

We  may  add,  in  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject,  that  a  decided  nationality  is  characteristic  of 
every  thing  in  Germany  ;  their  institutions  of  every  kind  are 
all  their  own,  and  none  more  signally  so  than  their  universi- 
ties, which,  as  Professor  Biedermann  justly  observes,  "  re- 
present and  personify  the  true  German  spirit,  and  through 
them,  if  through  nothing  else,  the  national  unity  and  individu- 
ality are  secured." 

In  England,  an  entirely  diflferent  system  has  prevailed,  un- 
til within  a  few  years ;  their  ancient  universities  of  Oxford 
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and  Cambridge  were,  from  the  time  of  their  formation,  sub- 
stantially monastic  institutions,  especially  suited  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  clergy ;  and  they  have  retained  much  of  their 
original  character,  and  surely  lost  none  of  their  "  original 
brightness."  Thanks  to  God,  the  reforming  spirit  of  the  age 
has  not  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  them  ;  it  would  be  little  less 
than  sacrilege  to  touch  them  ;  their  very  names  are  sacred  in 
the  eye  of  a  scholar,  and  the  spots  on  which  they  stand,  in  his 
view,  are  consecrated  ground.  We  look  with  admiration 
upon  these  edifices,  as  beautiful  specimens  of  imposing  archi- 
tecture, as  noble  monuments  of  the  munificence  of  their  gene- 
rous and  pious  founders,  and  as  venerable  abodes  in  which 
learning  has  so  long  delighted  to  dwell,  and  we  regard  with 
reverence  the  institutions  which  have  sent  forth  such  hosts  of 
good  and  great  men,  to  enhghten,  and  bless,  and  do  honor  to 
mankind.  We  are,  heart  and  soul,  friends  to  these  institu- 
tions ;  we  beUeve  them  essential  to  the  well-being  of  that  great 
and  glorious  country  from  which  we  sprung,  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  constitution  that  sends  the  Ufe  blood  througli  its 
veins,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Whewell  in  his  unquali* 
fied  defence  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  them. 
Considered  absolutely,  it  is  a  system  exceedingly  defective, 
expensive,  and  inefficient;  relatively,  it  has  great  advantages 
for  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  So  long  as  England  pre- 
serves her  present  social  and  political  institutions,  she  will 
require  such  places  of  education,  where  young  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  may  become  scholars  if  they  will,  and  where 
they  must  become  at  least  partially  so,  and  receive  enough 
of  the  refining  influences  of  letters  to  make  them  gentlemen 
in  their  tastes  and  feelings.  They  are  also  well  suited  to  the 
system  of  the  national  church  establishment,  with  which  sys- 
tem that  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  must  either  stand  or 
fall ;  they  are  the  only  nurseries  of  the  church,  and  they  supply 
it,  as  we  believe,  notwithstanding  all  the  calumnies  against 
them,  with  a  better,  higher,  holier  priesthood,  than  minister  at 
the  altar  of  any  other  church  in  Christendom.  We  may  class 
among  the  benefits  arising  from  the  system  of  the  universities, 
the  support  afforded  by  the  fellowships  to  a  large  body  of 
scholars,  granting  them  leisure  and  opportunity  to  cultivate 
letters,  and  advance  the  interests  of  leamiuff ;  but  in  this  part 
of  it  there  are  evils  as  well  as  advantages  ;  tne  temptations  to 
indolence  which  the  well-stufied  couches  of  these  foundations 
offer,  are  not  always  resisted,  nor  are  their  contributions  to 
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the  literature  of  the  country  as  rich  or  as  important  as  are 
justly  expected  from  the  pnvileges  they  enjoy. 

But  the  concessions  we  have  made  in  favor  of  the  univer- 
sities, will  hardly  satisfy  Mr.  Whewell,  and  the  unqualified 
advocates  of  the  system ;  justice  to  him  and  to  them  requires, 
that  we  should  present  the  leading  points  of  his  defence  in 
his  ow^n  language,  and  as  one  of  these  is  an  alleged  superi- 
ority oi practical  over  speculative  teaching,  we  must  first  show 
in  what  sense  he  uses  these  terms: 

"There  are,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,  "two  modes  of  teaching,  which, 
in  a  general  view,  may  he  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
Id  one  mode,  the  lecturer  merely  expounds  to  his  audience  the 
doctrines  or  results  belonging  to  some  branch  of  knowledge ;  be 
states  the  discoveries  and  speculations  of  antecedent  philosophers,  or 
•his  own,  while  the  office  of  the  audience  is  only  to  attend  to  him ; 
they  have  to  listen,  to  receive,  think  on,  and  treasure  up,  what  the 
speaker  delivers,  without  being  called  upon  themselves  to  take  any 
active  part ;  without  being  required  to  produce,  to  test,  or  to  apply 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired.  In  another  mode  of  teaching,  the 
learner  has  not  merely  to  listen,  but  to  do  something  himself;  not 
merely  to  receive,  but  to  produce  his  knowledge — as  when  the 
mathematical  student  proves  the  proposition  which  is  enunciated 
by  his  teacher,  or  solves  a  problem  proposed  by  him; — or,  when 
the  classical  scholar  renders  Horace  or  Thucydides  into  English. 
The  former  I  call  specidatice,  the  loiter,  jrraciical  teaching." — p.  5, 

A  little  farther  on,  we  have  some  remarks,  in  which  he 
appears  to  us  to  make  the  fullest  concession  in  favor  of  the 
method  of  leaching  adopted  in  the  German  universities,  inas- 
much as  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  the  only  method  in  which 
a  greater  part  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  belong  to 
their  course,  can  be  taught.     These  remarks  are  as  follows : 

"  Now,  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  all  branches  of  science 
and  speculation,  old  and  new,  fixed  and  moveable,  may  be  made 
the  subjects  of  exposition  in  lectures,  practical  teaching  is  applica- 
ble only  to  a  limited  range  of  subjects; — those,  namely,  in  which 
principles  having  clear  evidence  and  stable  certainty,  form  the  basis 
of  our  knowledge;  and  in  which,  consequently  a  distinct  possession 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  enables  a  student  to  proceed  to  their  ap- 
plication, and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  applying  them  in  every  case 
with  ease  and  rapidity "When  we  come  to  the  wider  physi- 
cal sciences,  we  can  only  present  the  facts  as  a  matter  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  speculations  dependant  on  the  facts.  Here,  there  is 
no  room  for  acquiring  habits  of  interpretation  which  can  be  tested 
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by  the  teacher.  And  in  sciences  which  are  not  physical,  as  morals,  or 
metaphysics,  the  philosophy  of  history,  or  of  taste,  the  instruction  is 
still  more  inevitably  of  the  speculative  kind .  The  teacher  m  ust  be  con- 
tent to  tell,  and  the  learner  to  receive,  what  has  been  thought,  or 
ought  to  be  thought,  on  these  subjects.  He  does  not  by  learning 
them  acquire  a  new  &culty,  which  he  must  practically  exercise. 
Such  subjects  as  I  have  just  described,  may,  perhaps,  without  im- 
propriety, be  distinguished  by  the  collective  title  of  'philosophy;' 
and,  if  this  be  allowed,  it  will,  I  think  appear,  that  philosophy  is  only 
fitted  for  speculative,  as  nuUhematieal  and  classical  studies  are  for 
practical,  teaching." — pp.  9, 10. 

The  strongest  advocate  for  the  system  of  lecturing  could 
not  ask  for  a  more  distinct  acknowledgment  than  this,  of  its 
superiority  in  the  use  which  is  made  of  it,  nor  could  its  neces- 
sity in  university  instruction  be  more  fully  recognised.  If. 
"  philosophy,"  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Mr. 
Whewelt  be  not  the  leading  science  to  be  taught  in  these 
institutions,  we  know  not  what  is;  the  organization  of  all  the 
continental  universities  so  supposes  it;  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
we  think  them  so  much  better  than  the  English,  in  which  no 
provision  is  made  for  the  study,  or  if  made  at  all,  so  badly 
made,    that  **  wall-lectures"  has  become  proverbial,  as  a 

Ehrase  to  denote  the  utter  neglect  of  that  kind  of  instruction. . 
1  fact,  it  has  no  existence  there  but  a  mere  formal  one.  So 
far  as  regards  practical  leaching,  it  is  as  much  in  use  in  (Jer- 
many  as  in  England,  for  the  classics  and  pure  mathematics; 
but  it  is  a  work  that  is  there  considered  as  belonging  more  to 
the  schools  than  to  the  universities. 

The  next  step  in  Mr.  Whewell's  defence  is,  a  panegyric  on 
practical  teaching,  that  is,  according  to  him,  mathematics, 
m  its  influence  on  the  intellectual  hsubits.  We  fully  concur 
in  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  this  invaluafcle  instrument 
of  mental  discipline,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  study, 
particularly  in  its  higher  branches,  alike  suited  to  every  mind, 
and  certainly  not  one  to  be  pursued  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others,  at  any  stage  in  the  course  of  education,  and  least  of 
all,  in  the  years  spent  at  the  universities.  This,  however,  is 
evidently  Mr.  Whewell's  hobby,  and  he  sometimes  rides  it 
in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  section  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  effect  of  practical  and  speculative 
teaching  on  the  progress  of  civilization.  To  the  neglect  of 
the  former,  that  is,  again,  of  mathematics,  he  attributes  many 
of  the  mightiest  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
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history  of  man — the  decline  of  Grecian  civilization,  the  ex- 
tinction of  Roman  learning,  the  barbarism  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  more  than  all,  the  horrors  of  transcendentalism, 
and  the  whole  race  of  monsters  which  it  has  engendered. 
At  length  the  monasteries  and  mathematics  dispelled  the 
darkness  in  which  the  world  had  been  enveloped,  and  by 
their  aid,  light  has  since  been  universally  diffused,  except  in 
poor  benighted  Germany,  which  the  demon  philosophy 
still  shrouds  in  a  more  than  Cimmerian  gloom.  We  have 
given  no  false  coloring  to  our  author's  views;  we  have  repre- 
sented them  exactly  as  they  stand  in  his  book,  and  for  our 
readers'  satisfaction,  we  cite  the  passages  in  which  they  are 
found : 

"  The  study  of  philosophy,  in  the  general  sense,  that  is,  of  the 
moral,  metaphysical,  and  physical  doctrines  of  the  framers  of  uni- 
versal systems,  was,  as  we  know,  the  highest  conception  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  aims  at  intellectual  culture,  till  civili- 
zation itself  sickened  and  died.  It  was  so  too,  among  the  Neopla- 
tonists,  the  schoolmen,  the  theologians  of  the  middle  ages ;  till, 
in  the  monasteries,  there  again  grew  up  a  method  of  practical 
teaching,  from  which  the  system  of  the  English  universities  had  its 
origin." — p.  21. 

"  It  is  a  manifest  mistake  to  ascribe  the  decay  of  science  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  nations.  Science  was  dead,  and  litera- 
ture mortally  smitten,  before  the  external  pressure  was  felt.  But 
the  study  of  speculative  philosophy,  as  the  business  of  cultured 
men,  survived.  Still  the  intellectual  world  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  centuries  roll  on  and  bring  no  day.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
religious  orders  have  established  among  themselves  a  system  of 
practical  teaching.  They  introduce  mathematics  into  their  course 
with  especial  attention.      The  principle  of  progress  is  soon  felt 

to  be  again  at  work The  universities  of  Europe  assume  a 

form  in  which  such  a  training  goes  on ;  thus,  the  cultured  classes 
become  capable  of  receiving  and  appreciating  the  great  disco- 
veries by  which  man's  intellectual  position  is  advanced,  and  we 
reach  the  present  condition  of  the  civilized  world." — pp.  23,  24. 

"  In  one  country  of  Europe,-  the  universities  give  up  their  habits 
of  practical  teaching,  and  return  to  the  speculative  method.  They 
make  philosophy  their  main  subject.  Their  professors  deliver  from 
their  chairs,  system  after  system  to  adminn?  audiences.  The 
listener  may  assent  or  criticise ;  but  he  is  not  disturbed  by  any  de- 
mand on  his  mind,  such  as  the  teaching  of  mathematics  gives  rise 
to.    And  what  b  the  class  of  men  thus  produced,  in  their  bearing 
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upon  the  progress  of  sure  and  indestructible  knowledge  t  The j 
are  such  men  as  to  be  utterly  incapable  even  of  comprehending  and 
appreciating  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  advance  ci  sci- 
ence. Those  who  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  our  own  day,  in  the  German  universities,  Hegel-  and 
Scnelling,  cannot  understand  that  Newton  went  farther  than  Kepler 
had  gone  in  physical  astronomy,  and  despise  Newton's  optical  doc- 
trines in  comparison  with  the  vague  Aristotelian  dogiiias  of  66ethe, 
respecting  colors." — p.  24. 

"  Thus,  the  experiment  on  education,  which  has  been  going  on 
from  the  beginning  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  present  day,  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  distinct  and  consistent  in  its  results.  And  the 
lesson  we  learn  from  it  is  this :  that  so  far  as  civilization  is  con- 
nected with  the  advance  and  diffusion  of  human  knowledge,  civili- 
zation flourishes  when  the  prevalent  education  is  mathematics,  and 
fades  when  philosophy  is  the  subject  most  preferred." — p.  25. 

We  have  quoted  enough  from  Mr.  Whewell  to  show  what 
a  visionary  theory  his  preference  for  mathematical  studies 
has  given  rise  to,  and  what  a  prejudiced,  distorted,  illiberal 
opinion,  he  entertains  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Germany. 
There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  human  learning,  in  which  she 
is  not,  at  this  moment,  greatly  superior  to  England ;  even  in 
his  own  mathematics,  the  great  pivot  on  which  he  would 
make  the  intellectual  universe  revolve,  we  challenge  him  to 
produce  an  English  name,  since  Newton,  equal  to  that  of  Gauss, 
or  from  among  their  living  savam  one  in  astronomy  equal  to 
Lindenau's,  or  in  jurisprudence  to  Savigny's,  or  in  general  sci- 
ence to  Humboldt's,  or  in  philology  to  Boeckh's,  Hermann's, 
and  twenty  others  whom  we  could  name,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  German  naturalists,  physiologists,  geographers,  and  his- 
torians, which  they  cannot  match.  This  absurd  prejudice  of 
Mr.  Whewell  on  the  subject  of  German  philosophy,  has 
justly  called  down  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  Mr.  Huber,  whose 
book  on  the  English  universities  is  one  of  those  now  before 
us,  and  from  which  we  translate  the  following  passage. 
"What  a  singular  notion  is  entertained  in  the  English  univer- 
sities with  regard  to  German  philosophy,  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Whewell's  late  work  on  university  education,  in  which  he 
considers  us,  one  and  all,  in  a  similar  doleful  condition,  as 
the  poor  souls  in  the  second  circle  of  Dante's  hell,  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  irresistible  gusts  of  philosophy.  He 
likens  the  leaders  of  our  schools  of  philosophyi  from  Kant  to 
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Hegel,  to  so  many  Tamerlanes  and  Zengis-khans,  whose 
boraes  sweep  over  the  country,  wasting,  and  subjugating,  and 
carrying  off  every  thing,  so  that  no  honest  and  quiet  spirit  can 
rest  in  safety,  himself  and  his,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tiee.  Our  students,  especially,  have  nothing  else  in  their 
heads  but  these  puffs  of  philosophy,  not  a  thought  for  positive 
useful  knowledge ! !  The  honest  soul  seems  never  to  have 
dreamt  about  the  magic  words,  examinations,  public  service, 
and  livelihood." 

Were  we  to  follow  Mr.  Whewell  through  the  remaining 
sections  of  his  chapter  on  the  subject  of  university  teaching, 
we  should  find  them  chiefly  devoted  to  a  fuller  development 
of  his  leading  idea,  that  practical  teaching  is  the  only  teach- 
ing suited  to  such  an  institution ;  and  as  the  method  is  neces- 
sarily confined  to  mathematics  and  the  ancient  languages, 
these  again  are  the  only  studies  proper  to  be  pursued  there, 
and  hence  by  direct  inference,  as  this  is  the  system  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  these  universities  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be.  If  we  grant  his  premises,  we  cannot  deny  the  correctness 
of  his  conclusions,  for  his  reasoning  is  logically  followed  out. 
He  does  indeed  admit,  that  man  may  need  information  as  well 
as  culture,  something  for  his  thoughts  to  be  employed  upon,  as 
well  as  correct  habits  of  thinking,  and  so  comes  at  last  to  the 
conclusion,  that  "  some  insight  into  the  progressive  sciences 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  in  any  large  sense 
of  the  term."  There  may  be  something  of  honesty  in  this 
confession,  but  there  seems  more  of  art,  lor  we  soon  find  that 
it  is  only  made  to  bring  us  back  a  ses  moutons;  the  physical 
sciences  require  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  so  we  have 
a  new  argument  lor  his  favorite  study.  He  intentionally 
omits  all  reference  to  professional  education,  because  "  such 
studies  should  be  subsequent  to  the  intellectual  culture  of 
which  he  is  speaking  ;"  in  other  words,  he  will  have  an  uni- 
versity that  is  no  university,  because  his  pupils  have  not 
completed  their  appropriate  school  course,  when  they  are 
admitted  to  it.  After  having  discussed  and  settled  the  seve- 
ral questions  which  we  have  commented  upon,  the  chapter 
concludes  in  a  very  systematic  manner,  with  a  view  of  the 
moral  eflfect  of  practical  and  speculative  teaching,  in  which 
mathematics,  and  the  bug-bear  of  German  philosophy,  are 
again  made  to  play  a  very  important  part,  but  we  nave  no 
room  for  another  exhibition  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

We  go  no  farther  with  this  work  on  "  English  university 
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education,"  having  given  our  readers  enough  of  it,  fully  to 
develop  the  spirit  of  the  institutions  which  it  aims  to  defend. 
It  has  two  more  chapters,  one  on  direct  and  indirect  teaching, 
and  one  on  discipline,  subjects  that  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  compass  of  our  present  inquiry,  which  is  directed 
more  distinctly  to  the  general  organization  of  universities ;  we 
close  the  volume  with  a  strengthened  conviction,  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  however  suited  they  may  be  to  the  English 
character  and  usages,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  models  for  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning  in  other  countries. 

Doubdess  there  are  many  who  will  think  Hght  of  all  that 
we  have  said,  and  remind  us  that  speculations  have  but  little 
force  when  contradicted  by  facts,  and  ask  if  those  institutions 
can  be  defective  in  system,  which  can  point  to  such  a  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  scholars,  philosophers,  orators,  states- 
men, theologians,  jurists,  and  physicians,  as  have  come  forth 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  witness  in  their  favor.  We 
meet  the  argument  by  pronouncing  it  fallacious  ;  it  places  the 
credit  to  the  wrong  account;  it  belongs  far  more  to  the 
schools  than  to  the  universities,  and  far  more  to  the  high  re- 
wards which  eminence  obtains  in  England,  than  to  either. 
The  vigor  of  the  English  mind  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  severe  drilling  which  their  youth  go  through 
at  Harrow,  Rugby,  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westmmster,  and 
at  the  other  great  schools,  in  those  years  when  discipline  is 
readily  submitted  to,  and  to  the  familiarity  which  they  then 
acquire  with  the  great  masters  of  thought.  The  universities, 
at  best,  do  but  mature  the  taste  which  the  schools  have  crea- 
ted, and  furnish  opportunities  for  displaying  the  learning 
which  they  have  imparted.  They  do  not  come  in  with  any 
new  spring  to  act  upon  the  pupil,  in  place  of  the  compulsion 
which  has  hitherto  kept  him  to  his  diity  ;  they  do  not  make 
him  feel  that  he  has  passed  a  line  which  separates  the  task- 
ed school-boy  from  the  voluntary  scholar ;  they  do  not  call 
forth  that  spirit  which  leads  him  to  choose  as  a  favorite  com- 
panion the  very  "  Horace  whom  he  hated  so."  No,  it  is  the 
fortune  of  England,  of  England  favored  of  Heaven,  to  pro- 
duce great  minds,  and  the  influences  of  its  active  society  de- 
velops them  ;  they  are  great  in  spite  of  the  bad  system  of  its 
universities,  and  not  by  means  of  it.  Using  the  same  kind  of 
argument  that  we  have  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  advocates 
of  the  system,  we  woula  ask,  if  such  great  attainments  are 
made  at  the  universities,  in  what  way  are  they  manifested  in 
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after  years,  except  among  the  clergy  ?  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  said,  that  they  are  in  science,  for  they  teach  no  science  but 
mathematics,  and  England  has  never  had  much  to  boast  of 
in  the  way  of  soience,  nor  in  law,  for  their  jurists  are  formed 
in  the  inns  of  court,  and  by  the  conflicts  of  Westminster  hall ; 
nor  in  medicine,  for  their  physicians  acquire  their  knowledge 
and  their  skill  in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis ;  nor  in  clas- 
sical learning,  for  of  first  rate  philologists,  tney  have  but  few, 
and  those,  as  we  before  remarlced,  owe  more  to  the  schools 
than  to  the  universities.  It  must  be,  then,  in  the  finished 
eloquence  of  their  parliamentary  orators,  in  the  classic  pages 
of  their  elegant  historians  and  essayists,  in  the  rich  and  beau- 
tiful numbers  of  their  poets,  and  in  the  varied  knowledge  and 
high  cultivation  of  their  educated  men  in  general  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  latter  claim ; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  classic  taste 
displayed  by  their  public  speakers  and  standard  writers, 
must  have  l>een  formed  in  early  life,  before  they  were  sent 
to  the  universities ;  in  like  manner,  the  common  practice  of 
having  a  well-stored  library  as  an  appendage  of  every  consider- 
able establishment,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  the  good 
habit  of  making  use  of  it,  will  go  far  towards  accounting  for 
the  general  intelligence  of  educated  men  in  England. 

Should  it  be  thought  from  the  foregoing  strictures,  that  we 
are  attempting  to  decry  these  venerable  institutions,  and  di- 
rect the  Vandal  arm  against  them,  it  would  be  doing  us  great 
injustice  ;  we  utterly  disclaim  any  such  sacrilegious  purpose  ; 
so  far  as  sentiment  goes,  we  look  upon  them  with  the  deepest 
veneration,  and  nothing  short  of  such  a  feeling  could  exist  in 
the  breast  of  any  one,  who  has  stood  upon  the  top  of  the 
Radcliffe  library,  in  Oxford,  or  Newton's  tower  over  the 
gateway  of  Old  Trinity,  in  Cambridge,  and  surveyed  the 
marvellous  scene  beneath — the  ancient  and  majestic  palaces, 
the  sacred  chapels,  the  noble  libraries,  the  beautiful  quad- 
rangles, the  velvet  lawns,  and  the  quiet  walks,  all  of  which 
learning,  as  the  genus  loci^  seems  to  preside  over  and  protect. 
But  we  have  not  sufiered  this  sentiment  to  get  the  better  of 
our  judgment ;  we  yield  to  no  one  in  reverence  for  their  in- 
stitutions, at  the  same  time  that  we  maintain,  that  they  are 
only  fit  for  England,  and  not  all  that  they  might  easily  be 
there,  without  losing  one  iota  of  what  they  are. 

It  may  now  be  well  to  bring  in  the  testimony  of  an  impar- 
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tial  witness,  who  has  recently,  both  by  study  and  personal 
observation,  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with  the  system, 
spirit,  history,  and  actual  condition  of  these  universities.  We 
say  an  impartial  witness,  for  so  Mr.  Huber  evidently  is,  al- 
though his  place  as  professor  in  a  foreign  university  might  be 
received  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  contrary.  A  greater 
part  of  his  learned  work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  therefore  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  ;  we 
shall  notice  only  such  portions  of  it  as  relate  particularly  to 
their  character  and  influence. 

But  we  ought  not  even  to  allude  to  this  work,  without  ma- 
king our  acknowledgments  to  the  author  for  his  valuable  con- 
tribution to  EngUsh  literary  history.  He  has  rendered  a  ser- 
vice to  England,  which  her  own  writers  have  neglected  to 
perform,  for  his  is  the  first  real  history  of  the  two  universities, 
from  their  foundation  to  the  present  time ;  it  is  not  merely  a 
narrative  of  facts,  it  is  also  a  full  development  of  principles. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  faithful,  and  not  a  prejudiced  historian ;  he 
respects  England  and  English  institutions,  but  he  does  not 
think  them  faultless,  and  he  does  not  fear  to  say  so.  We 
look  upon  it  altogether  as  a  work  of  laborious  research,  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources. 

Professor  Huber  considers  the  institutions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  now  organized,  rather  schools  for  special  learn- 
ing, than  universities,  masmuch  as  they  confine  their  instruc- 
tions chiefly  to  mathematics  and  the  classics,  and  make  no  pro- 
vision, or  next  to  none,  for  the  other  sciences,  or  for  professional 
education.  Their  obvious  purpose,  and  that  which  they  so 
admirably  answer,  that  of  giving  a  gentlemanly  education  to 
the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  wealthy  classes  generally, 
he  duly  appreciates,  but  thinks  that  they  might  unite  with 
this  many  others  of  higher  importance,  and  that  their  immense 
means  and  the  position  they  occupy  require  them  to  do  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  fully  aware,  that  they  exercise  a  silent, 
indirect,  and  somewhat  inexplicable  influence,  in  producing  a 
degree  of  literary  cultivation  and  refined  taste  no  where  sur- 
passed. We  have  not  room  to  introduce  the  passages  in 
which  these  views  are  stated  and  justified  by  facts ;  we  are 
obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  to  en- 
large the  circle  of  instructio|i  and  make  it  more  efiectual ;  of 
these  he  gives  the  foUowing  account : 
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"la  Cambridge,  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  in 
Oxford  at  the  beginninpr  of  the  present,  we  find  them  occupied  in 
making  improvements  in  the  studies.  This  purpose  has  since  been 
more  and  more  strongly  manifested  from  year  to  year;  committees 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  subject,  and  deliberations  and  de- 
cisions of  the  corporations  upon  such  reports,  form,  for  the  last  few 
years,  an  almost  unbroken  chain  in.  the  history  of  the  institutions. 
That  such  things  cannot  be  pushed  through  with  the  same  despatch 
and  facility  as  m  some  other  places,  where  new  plans  of  study  are 
projected  and  finished  in  the  bnreoMs  of  the  ministers  every  year  or 
two  —  that  indeed,  whatever  foreign  or  ideal  standard  may  be 
adopted  for  such  things,  these  legislative  movements  of  the  English 
Universities  must  appear  extremely  tedious,  cannot  be  denied.  This, 
however,  cannot  excite  surprise,  when  regard  is  had  to  the  difficul- 
ties and  checks  to  which  their  proceedings  are  subjected,  by  statute 
provisions,  and  by  the  various  relations  and  interests  to  be  consulted. 
Unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  heads  of  Colleges,  vice-chancellors, 
proctors,  and  at  the  same  time  concurrence  with  a  decided  majority 
of  the  masters  in  weighty  matters,  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained. 
How  far  this  slowness  deserves  censure,  must  naturally  depend 
upon  the  fact,  whether  the  advantages  of  greater  despatch  upon  the 
one  side  must  not  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  more  than  coun- 
terbalancing disadvantages  on  the  other.  And  the  decision  upon 
this  question  would  differ  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  should  be  taken ;  but  whoever  supposes  that  the  principle  of 
action,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  life's 
business  is,  to  gain  or  to  lose  a  simple,  imconditional  good,  he  but 
shows  therein  his  entire  want  of  capacity  to  judge  in  such  things." — 
V.  II.  p.  483. 

Having  thus  explained,  if  not  excused,  the  carefully  mea- 
sured steps  of  these  learned  bodies,  he  proceeds  to  show 
what  at  last  was  done,  in  regard  to  reforms,  which  are  thus 
specified : 

**  First,  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  previous  examinations, 
instead  of  mere  collegiate  ones,  as  heretofore,  when  the  student 
entered  upon  the  proper  academic  course,  from  the  special  course 
of  the  college,  which  he  had  been  pursuing.  The  subjects  of  this 
examinadon,  (which  is  wholly  oral,)  are  the  rudiments  of  theology, 
logic,  classical  philosophy,  and  madbematics.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
actual  residence  (reckoned  from  the  time  of  matiiculation,  and  ex- 
clusive of  vacation)  is  assigned  to  the  collegiate  studies,  which  are 
necessary  to  prepare  for  the  prescribed  examination.  The  method 
of  pursuing  these  studies  is,  in  reality,  the  same  as  in  the  last  centu- 
ry— that  is,  very  little  by  lecturing,  which  offers  fair  occasion  for  ex- 
amination— private  study  as  the  main  business,  assisted  and  directed 
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by  tutors  — -  occasional  help  by  means  of  privalisnma  —  annual  ex- 
aminations, distribution  ofprizes,  etc.  Afler  passing  this  examina- 
tion, public  lectures  are  attended  upon  the  appointed  subjects,  and 
private  study  still  more  urgently  pressed,  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  written  examinations  pro  gradu  in  artihui,  which  takes  place  in 
the  beginning  of  the  student's  fourth  year.  This  includes  humaniara, 
in  the  broadest  and  highest  sense,  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
Whoever  satisfies  these  demands  is,  in  Oxford,  admitted  to  the  bac- 
calaureate without  farther  ceremony ;  but  in  Cambridge,  an  actus 
pertains  thereto,  which,  however,  is  unimportant." 

"  The  machinery,  the  police  of  these  examinations,  may  be  cited 
as  a  model  in  such  things,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  of  a  re- 
eulation  of  this  kind,  which  could  unite  more  of  exact  and  search- 
ing proof  of  proficiency  in  each  individual,  with  the  requisite  de- 
spatch in  the  examination  of  so  great  a  number.  The  whole  is 
done  in  writing,  offhand,  systematically,  and  under  the  strictest 
oversight  of  the  proctors  and  their  assistants."* 

**  If  we  now  turn  from  general,  to  professional  or  special  studies, 
it  b  easy  to  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  here  also,  Oxford,  and  still 
more  Cambridge,  exhibits  a  higher  degree  of  literary  activity  than 
at  any  previous  period,  and  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  the  smallest  of  our  univer- 
sities accomplishes  more  in  this  respect  than  those  two  together. 
The  whole  of  the  improvements  in  Cambridge,  in  this  department, 
may  be  thus  stated.  Lectures  are  now  read  on  Hebrew,  civil  law, 
medicine,  anatomy,  pathological  anatomy,  botany,  geoloey,  mine- 
ralogy, experimental  physics,  and  political  economy.  How  little 
this  amounts  to,  according  to  our  standard,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  course  for  the  three  principal  branches,  theology, 
civil  law,  and  medicine,  extends,  at  most,  to  fifteen  lectures  yearly, 
and  that  for  all  the  remaining  branches,  to  less  than  twenty  —  what 
may  be  effected  in  this  period,  even  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 

•  Some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  fidelity  and  proficiency  of  the  students 
at  the  universities,  from  the  following  statement.  The  whole  number  of  members 
on  their  books  is  about  eleven  thousand ;  or  more  exactly,  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixiy-four  for  Oxford,  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
for  Cambridge ;  of  these,  not  more  than  sixteen  hundred  in  each  are  resident 
members,  and  from  this  last  aggregate,  deducting  three  hundred  or  more  for  the 
resident  fellows,  there  remains  in  each  university  about  thirteen  hundred  students 
reallv  or  nominally  pursuing  the  regular  under-eraduate  course.  Of  this  number, 
in  lo37,  the  year  to  which  these  data  refer,  at  Oxford,  in  the  trial  for  honors,  ten 
were  successful  in  mathematics,  and  thirty-four  in  the  kumaniora;  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, the  same  year,  one  hundred  in  mathematics,  and  twenty  in  the  kumaniora. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  few  institutions  in  which  more  satisfactory  results 
would  be  obtained,  possibly  at  West  Point,  in  mathematics,  aad  the  tesu  there 
are  no  less  to  be  refied  upon  than  at  Cambridge  ui4  Oxford.  Mr.  Huber  ao- 
knowledfes  that  they  are  much  more  favorable  than  aro  ahown  in  Gennany  by  the 
trial  of  the  abUuriints  there,  but  vastly  more  limited  at  to  sobjecta. »-  Ed, 
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greatest  talents,  both  of  teacher  and  learner,  may  readily  be  esti- 
mated— a  general  introduction,  a  cursory  survey,  an  awsdcened  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  or  a  thorough  investigation  of  some  very  tpc- 
cial  topic,  is  evidently  all  that  can  reasonably  be  expected.  In  all 
the  faculties,  attendance  upon  the  appropriate  course  is  required  for 
obtaining  the  baQcalaureate  degree,  and  m  all  the  (ictiu  is  necessary; 
in  the  theological  two  trial,  or  test  sermons,  are  made  requisite,  and 
in  those  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine,  there  is  a  farther  examina- 
tion by  the  professor  regius.  For  the  degree  in  medicine,  it  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  have  attended  a  course  in  the  three  auxiliary  sciences^ 
or  to  have  walked  one  of  the  great  London  hospitals. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  all  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bring  to  pass,  is  just  no- 
thing at  all  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  required  among  us» 
even  for  an  ordinary  faculty  examination ;  and  that  one  would  as 
little  think  to  make  a  theologian,  jurist,  doctor,  or  political  econo- 
mist, of  himself,  there  now,  as  in  the  last  century.  In  fact,  in  rela- 
tion to  all  these  departments,  it  may  be  said,  that  what  any  man  in 
England  knows  of  them,  he  must  have  obtained  any  where  but  in 
the  universities  —  by  practice,  by  the  various  indirect  opportunities 
of  life,  by  private  study,  by  private  instruction,  by  professional 
apprenticeship Deduct  as  much  as  we  will  from  the  self- 
complacent  over-estimate  which  the  English,  above  all  people,  are 
accustomed  to  make  of  themselves,  it  still  remains  an  indisputable 
fact  of  modem  history,  that  with  respect  to  actual  results,  they  can 
put  themselves  on  a  par  with  other  nations.  England,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth and  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  produced  at 
least  as  many  useful,  deserving,  and  eminent  men,  as  any  other 
country  whatever,  in  the  same  period.  They  have  a  way  of  their 
own  for  doing  all  this,  and  by  means  of  it,  they  come  out  quite  well 
in  the  end ;  they  are  wanting  neither  in  prosperity,  nor  fame,  nor 
other  desirable  things.  In  a  word,  England  has  not  only  theolo- 
gians, jurists,  physicians,  etc.,  but  also  civil  officers,  and  indeed, 
statesmen,  as  good  as  our  own ;  and  yet  no  theological,  no  juristical, 
very  few  medical,  no  financial  courses  of  lectures !  How  is  this 
riddle  to  be  solved  ?  Is  perhaps  a  gentleman,  as  such,  and  without 
farther  study,  qualified  K)r  all  these  things  1  This  were  indeed  a 
very  simimary  process,  and  but  little  would  be  left  to  be  done,  if 
we  could  get  old  England's  experience  in  the  art" 

''  And  now,  leaving  at  rest  the  comparison  between  English  and 
German  universities,  we  find,  on  comparing  the  ancient  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  former,  a  most  decided  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  present.  Besides  what  has  already  been  said  on  this  point, 
we  must  not  overlook,  among  the  proofs  of  a  higher  intellectual 
mode  of  life,  the  incomparably  greater  and  more  varied  literary  ac- 
tivity of  the  permanent  academic  inmates  of  the  universities.  As 
to  what  regards  the  moral  and  religious  education,  it  has  certainly 
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suffered  no  deterioration,  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  real  im- 
provement. But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  improvements 
m  the  universities  were  never  less  recognised  than  at  present — that 
beyond  a  certain  and  continually  diminishing  circle,  a  completely 
heterogeneous,  and  even  inimical  spirit,  has  reached  to  a  strength  and 
importance,  by  means  of  which  the  relation  of  the  universities  to 
the  national  education  in  general,  has  undergone  a  real  and  an  alarm- 
ing change. 

*'It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  remind  one,  that  this  change  is 
connected  in  manifold  mutual  relations  with  other  more  general  and 
more  known,  though  surely  not  more  important,  developing  princi- 
ples of  the  national  existence.  And  if  we  maintain  the  importance 
of  the  universities,  as  intellectual  and  scientific  fountains,  and  neu- 
tral points  of  that  aristocratic  circle  which  rules  in  old  England,  if  we 
acknowledge  the  real  democratic  tendency  of  the  recent  political 
movements  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  more  ancient — if  we  do 
not  conceal  from  ourselves  how  widely  the  democratic  principle  has 
extended  its  conquests  into  the  old  aristocratic  realm,  partly  by  its  own 
force,  partly  with  legislative  sanction,  and  how  each  step  is  a  pledge 
for  the  success,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  next — then  can  we  not  be 
surprised  that  the  old  universities  in  new  England  have  more  foes 
than  friends.  To  all  which  it  must  be  added,  that  public  life  now 
demands  in  those  who  seek  it,  qualities,  which  in  former  times  really 
were  not,  or  seemed  not  to  be  necessary.  The  preponderating  im- 
portance which  the  material  interests  have  acquired,  already  give 
a  much  greater  weight  than  heretofore  to  the  positive  practical  ac- 
quirements in  all  branches  which  can  here  come  into  use,  and 
when  formerly  in  this  relation  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed 
among  statesmen.  And  then  again,  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
unquestionable  tendency  of  centralization,  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem continental  state,  which  renders  unnecessary  to  the  mass,  as 
this  now  exerts  its  influence,  (thanks  to  the  liberals,)  the  qualities  of 
the  old-school  gentleman,  talent,  character,  and  education,  and  sub- 
stitutes for  them,  the  material,  practical  skill  of  the  artisan." 

We  have  extracted  from  our  author  more  fully  than  we  at 
first  intended,  because  we  found  that  many  of  his  statements 
would  have  an  important  and  direct  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  universities,  as  we  propose  to  consider  it  in  relation  to 
ourselves.  We  wished  also  to  show  what  ample  justice  he 
does  to  England,  in  acknowledging  her  eminent  raiik  in  sci- 
ence and  letters,  at  the  same  time  that  he  so  strongly  insists 
upon  his  leading  point,  that  this  eminence  cannot  result  from 
the  culture  of  ftie  universities.  We  shall  dismiss  his  volumes, 
when  we  shall  have  laid  before  our  readers  his  views  upon 
the  conduct  and  deportment  of  young  men  at  tbeir  literary 
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institutions,  as  well  in  Germany  as  in  England.  To  many, 
they  may  seem  lax ;  to  us,  however,  they  do  but  show  a 
thorough  understanding  of  youthful  frailties,  and  a  sound 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  notice  to  be  taJcen  of  them.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  decidedly 
orthodox  religious  opinions,  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
he  is  a  professor  in  one  of  the  German  universities  ;  we  men- 
tion these  considerations,  that  they  may  give  their  due  weight 
to  the  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  are  found  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  his  work.  The  picture  belongs  rather  to 
the  past,  man  to  the  present ;  we  beUeve,  from  our  own  ob- 
servation, that  the  improvements  in  both  countries  in  this 

respect  are  very  great. 

.p 

"  Every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  mankind,  must  naturally 
presume,  that  in  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  boys  and  young  men, 
mostly  affluent,  those  greater  number  will  seek  to  procure  and  know 
how  to  procure  the  pleastures  of  life,  in  which  the  youthful  age  has 
ever  beeU'Wont  to  indulge,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  and  that 
in  these  indulgences,  the  limits  of  propriety,  so  difficult  to  be  fixed 
even  in  theory,  to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  moral  restraints,  will 
by  many  be  entirely  disregarded.  That  this  supposition,  fully  con- 
firmed by  closer  observation,  is  now  indubitably  established  by  the 
most  audientic  proofs,  and  by  common  notoriety,  and  without  any 
imputation  of  blame  on  account  of  it.  For  these  very  proofs  by  no 
means  justify  the  conclusion,  that  these  youthful  frolics  or  youthful 
foUies  overstep  a  certain  allowable  limit  more  or  ofbener  than  is  the 
case  in  other  universities,  considering  pecuniary  means,  and  the  op- 
portunities afforded  for  gratifying  the  weakest  or  worst  appetites. 
The  whole  proceeding  has  an  entirely  different  character  through- 
out from  any  thing  in  our  universities,  which  furnish  the  nearest 
points  of  comparison  ;  but  yet  in  its  worst  aspect  it  gives  no  ground 
for  being  considered  as  unqualifiedly  more  pernicious.  The  allowed 
as  well  as  the  forbidden  follies  have  a  different,  though  not  a  worse 
character.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  difference  in  tlie  modes  of 
life,  manners,  and  ideas  generally — in  part  from  the  particular  difier- 
ence  in  the  condition  of  the  institutions.  In  the  German  universi- 
ties,* this  folly  walks  abroad  more  openly,  proud  of  its  party-colored 
fooPs-cap  —  childish,  silly,  sentimental,  fantastic,  brawling,  booted 
and  spurred,  and  with  sword  in  hand  —  it  degenerates  more  easily 
into  me  coarsest  vulgarity,  which  ends  in  a  beer  and  brandy  de- 


*  In  the  German  universities,  the  students  are  not  collected  together  in  acade- 
mic buildings ;  they  live  where  they  choose  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  or  town,  where  the  university  is  established.  This  usage  gives  them  the 
liberty  which  Mr.  Huber  so  much  dwells  upon. — Ed, 
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baucb.  It  has,  however,  this  peculiar  character,  that  it  b  confined 
to  the  universities.  Secret  or  open  associations,  according  to 
landsmarmschafU^  or  otherwise — earaest  interest  in  all  the  ridicu- 
lous fooleries  thereto  belonging,  and  above  all  things  the  points  of 
honor,  the  duel  and  the  comment — these  are  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  student's  life  in  Germany,  and  of  the  follies  thereto  ap- 
pertaining. 

"  In  England,  this,  above  all  things,  has  no  distinctive  feature  — 
it  assumes  nearly  the  same  color,  form,  and  mode,  as  it  has  among 
youn^  men  out  of  the  university,  of  the  same  age  and  in  the  same 
situation  as  respects  property  and  rank.  Sports  of  every  kind,  and 
also  the  daneerous  vices,  gaming,  drinking,  debauchery,  and  run- 
nine  into  debt,  have  their  worshippers  in  academic  circles,  just  about 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  in  the  same  way,  as  in  every  other  plea- 
sure-loving circle  of  young  men  —  in  most  instances  within  certain 

restraints,  in  some  beyond  all  restraint Tne  cause  of  this 

absence  of  distinctive  features  in  the  follies  of  English  students  is 
evidently  this,  that  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  college  sta- 
tutes during  the  whole  term-time  of  academic  life  are  much  greater 
than  in  Germany,  and  just  the  reverse,  away  from  those  local  re- 
straints, when,  at  least  for  the  opulent,  the  most  entire  or  surely  an 
extreme  degree  of  liberty  prevails,  which  the  strict  police  and  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  civil  and  social  relations  in  Germany 
do  not  allow.  No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  English  universities 
folly  seeks  to  put  off  the  academic  character,  in  order  to  participate 
in  the  general  freedom  outside  the  academic  walls.  That  it  suc- 
ceeds in  obtaining  more  or  less,  and  in  any  case  enough  of  this,  in 
spite  of  all  statutes,  is  a  notorious  fact,  which  is  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained, supposing  the  porters  and  other  official  servants  incorrupti- 
ble, and  the  superior  authorities  themselves  not  possessed  of  tnat 
degree  of  discretion  and  true  wisdom  which  allows  them  to  hear 
and  see  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  This,  truly,  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance ;  morals,  propriety,  every  thing  commend- 
able and  lawful,  receive  a  peculiar  character  from  the  impression 
given  to  them  by  the  college  statutes,  and  this,  forsooth,  does  not 
K)rbid  certain  stereotyped  pleasantries,  and  opportunely  smuggled 
indulgences — whilst  on  the  other  hand,  folly  and  immorality  riot 
unrestrainedly  extra  muros,  and  attempt  to  bring  over  every  thing 
to  that  side  as  much  as  can  be  done,  and  keep  up  the  greatest  pos- 
sible decorum  by  the  cloisteral,  scholastico-monastic  usages,  mtra 
muros.  The  English  student,  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  college,  or  rather  the  limits  of  the  academic  jurisdiction,  seeks 
and  finds  every  opportunity  for  indulgence  and  excess,  which  the 
morality  or  immoralitv  of  the  time  and  the  country  present  to  other 
young  or  old  fools.  He  lays  aside  his  student's  costume  and  man- 
ners, and  comes  out  as  a  gentleman,  with  all  the  means  which  are  at 
his  command  to  support  the  character.    Duelling  is  entirely  un- 
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known  in  th©  EngUab  universities,  and  in  England  generally  it  is 
very  mte.  The  division  at"  the  whole  body  into  dlsUnct  colleges 
wiibin  separate  inclosures,  the  distinctions  of  rank,  fortunes,  and 
academic  standing,  want  of  social  spirit,  great  practical  earnestness 
of  tlie  national  character^  and  above  all,  the  publicity  and  freedom 
of  all  political  matters,  are  efier.tive  checks  to  forming  secret  or 
open  aasociations.  It  would  seem,  at  fii-st  glance,  apait  from  all 
nadonal  partiality,  that  our  follies  have  a  more  harmless  character 
than  tlie  English,  for  this  very  reason,  that  theirs  partake  more  of 
the  common  %4ces  of  the  world*  Thus,  for  example,  debauchery  and 
gaming  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  (in  Oxibrd  paiticularly,}  much  more 
mquent  than  in  any  German  nnivemiies.  Ho  duelling  itself,  ex- 
cept in  its  worst  abuses,  is  unquestionably  a  less  moral  evil,  llian 
that  ai|i Iky,  unsocial  spirit,  which  in  England  keeps  men  at  a  dis* 
taaoe  from  each  other,  or  their  very  coarse  manner  of  settling  una- 
voidable quarrels.  And  indeed,  if  even  the  abuse  of  llie  duelling 
and  secret  society  system,  of  the  beer  and  achnaps  fumes,  are  taken 
info  the  account,  even  then  one  would  hardly  be  disposed  to  insist 
upon  a  real  distinction  in  respect  to  the  moral  danger  or  depravity 
in  the  condition  of  the  respective  institutions,  Anotlier  circumstance 
should  here  be  noticed  —  that  English  constitutions  in  every  thing 
can  endure  much  more  than  German — the  individual  as  well  as 
natural  constitution  is  much  more  robust.  And,  in  the  same  point 
of  riew,  the  English  students  derive  a  great  advantage  from  their 
national  sports  —  from  riding,  hunting,  and  the  like.  Our  fencing 
exercises  are  a  very  impeifect  equivalent  for  them.  At  any  rate, 
these,  and  indeed  most  pleasures  and  amusements,  are  very  expen- 
sive in  England,  and  inaccessible  to  persons  of  scanty  means.  Hence 
it  is,  that  3je  mode  of  life  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  students  really 
comes  pretty  near  to  die  requisitions  of  the  statutes^  whiUt  the  frolics 
of  our  students  are  comparatively  so  cheap,  that  tlie  poorest  can  parti- 
cipate in  them,  both  in  their  good  and  in  their  evil  .  .  ,  ,  Truly,  the 
facts  which  we  have  above  pointed  out  respecting  the  moral  situation 
of  the  English  universities  are  so  well  known,  that  their  unbelieving, 
unqualified  party  panegyrists,  when  ihey  meet  in  private,  must  break 
out  against  each  other  as  the  Roman  augurs  did.  From  the  same  cor- 
rupt sources  (party  and  cant)  originate  opinions  opposed  to  these, 
from  which  we  equally  dissent — we  mean  the  Jeremiads  about  the 
immoraliiy  of  the  imiversity  students,  which  are  heard  from  many, 
mA  mostly  from  those  who  have  shown  themselves  in  every  respect 
BlBemies  of  the  universities,  or  rather  of  the  party,  which  is  there  the 
dominant  one*  This  censure,  like  the  panegyric  before  spoken  of, 
lA  to  be  marked  and  discredited  as  mere  cant.  Our  candid  and 
boneHt  convictio  i,  founded  upon  severe  scrutiny  and  mature  consi- 
deration, is,  that  in  general,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
periods,  there  is  neither  more  nor  worse  immoralities  and  follies  in 
tbe  English  universities  tlian  is  unavoidable  under  the  whole  condi- 
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don  and  character  of  the  general  national  manners,  nor  at  a  greater 
moral  cost  than  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
in  the  indispensable  development  of  character  by  experience,  and  by 
education.  It  is  the  unayoidable  loss  in  chips  and  splinters  which 
fall  to  the  ground,  in  forming  any  work  of  ornament  or  utility  from 
a  rough  block  of  marble  —  a  loss,  but  a  necessary,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure, not  to  be  regretted  loss.  This  comparison,  however  full  it 
may  be  of  the  errors  inherent  in  such  things,  must  at  any  rate  here 
serve  us  to  explain  our  view  of  this  important  question  in  the  sci- 
ence of  pedagogics  generally.  Thb  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  expose  the 
absurdities  of  cant  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  it,  which  prevsol  either 
on  this  or  that  side  of  the  channel.  Wholly  independent  of  the 
question,  how  much  or  how  little  fr-eedom  of  conduct  and  action, 
how  much  or  how  little  police  or  pedagogic  oversight  is  necessary 
for  the  most  favorable  development  of  character  in  universities,  we 
firmly  hold  to  this  fact  —  that  greater  or  severer  as  this  surveillance 
may  be  upon  the  English  system,  according  to  college  statutes,  still, 
in  carrying  it  out,  the  real  difference  between  their  and  our  univer- 
sities is  not  worth  naming ;  that  the  kind  of  excesses,  so  far  as  theirs 
are  concerned,  is  not  the  same,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
system  of  discipline  itself)  but  depends  entirely  upon  broad  national 
differences.  At  most  it  may  be  said,  that  the  above  named  circum- 
stance of  not  allowing  the  grosser  excesses  ifUra  muros,  gives  rise  to 
a  difference  from  our  academic  manners,  that  may  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  the  difference  of  systems." 

We  have  now  before  us  as  full  an  outline  of  the  two  principal 
systems  of  European  university  education,  as  we  require  for 
our  present  purpose,  and  we  have  confined  our  remarks  upon 
them  to  England  and  Germany,  because  there  we  find  the 
great  type  of  each.  In  France,  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  ^vemment  generally,  that 
it  may  be  said  to  be  one  and  indivisible ;  its  whole  concerns 
are  committed  to  the  direction  of  a  minister  especially  ap- 
pointed for  that  duty,  and  the  expenses  necessary  for  most 
fully  carrying  it  out  are  supplied  from  the  public  treasury, 
with  an  unequalled  liberality.  Like  the  German,  it  dis- 
tinctly separates  general  from  tpeciaJ  education,  and  organizes 
its  institutions  accordingly;  in  the  professional  schools  of  Pa- 
ris we  see  this  system  of  special  education  working  to  perfec- 
tion, but  we  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this  argument  in  its 
favor,  because  we  know  it  could  have  such  success  nowhere 
but  in  Paris,  the  whole  literary  and  scientific  movement  there 
working  with  and  for  it.  This  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  one 
who  has  marked  the  prodigious  impulse  it  receives  from  the 
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talent  and  learning  of  a  vast  body  of  active  savans^  and  the  cor- 
responding energy  it  imparts  to  thousands  of  young  literary  as- 
pirants. Nowhere  in  the  world,  we  believe,  is  there  such  an 
extraordinary  development  of  lecturing  talent  as  in  Paris  — 
a  fact  most  creditable  to  the  whole  body  of  professors ;  for 
it  proves  that  with  them,  at  least,  ^lory  is  a  stronger  incentive 
to  exertion  than  gain,  as  their  salanes  are  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  lectures  gratuitous,  and  the  only  honorarium  a 
crowded  audience.  And  nowhere  else,  also,  is  the  influence 
of  a  learned  body  upon  society  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the  society  of  Paris,  and 
France  at  large ;  pardy,  indeed,  because  nowhere  else  is 
there  such  a  learned  body ;  still  more,  however,  because  it 
is  an  institution  altogether  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people, 
especially  to  that  of  this  great  metropolis  —  the  frequency, 
publicity,  and  6c\at  of  its  sessions,  its  ffreat  activity,  the  uni- 
versally recognised  weight  of  its  authority,  and  tfie  bright 
halo  of  glory  that  surrounds  it — all  combine  to  awaken  and 
extend  the  public  interest  in  it,  and  make  it  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  nation :  to  this  body  Paris  owes  its  reputation  of 
being  the  first  scientific  city  in  the  world,  and  tont  also  in  a 
great  degree  it  owes  the  very  eflScient  and  successful  execu- 
tion of  its  excellent  system  of  scientific  and  professional  in- 
struction. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  reasons  for  not  extending 
our  inauiries  upon  this  subject  to  the  remaining  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  more  distincdy,  that  in 
all  the  northern  countries  of  the  continent,  their  universities 
are  modelled  upon  the  German  plan,  and  that  in  the  southern 
ones,  which  are  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  education  is 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics*  Italy,  and  especially 
Rome,  has  many  excellent  institutions  of  their  kind,  but  the 
kind  is  one  which  cannot  be  thought  of  for  us,  so  long  as 
protestantism  remains  the  predominant  religion  of  the  land. 
Scotland  may  seem  to  have  deserved  particular  notice  for 
the  past  if  not  for  the  present  renown  of  ner  universities,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  for  their  special  schools 
they  were  renowned  ;  the  only  part  of  their  system  which 
worked  well  was  the  German  part;  they  have  had  many 
great  professors,  particularly  celebrated  for  their  talent  and 
eloquence  in  lecturing,  and  their  professional  faculdes  have 
turned  out  many  distinguished  pupils,  but  their  huma$uty 
classes  have  never  produced  first  rate  scholars.    We  have 
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now,  we  trust,  justified  ourselves  in  considering  England  and 
Germany  as  furnishing  the  only  model  institutions  necessary 
to  be  examined. 

We  come  next  to  examine  this  great  subject  in  relation  to 
ourselves.     It  has  been  considered  in  Europe  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  civilization,  and  surely  it  is  no  less  a  vital  one  in  free 
America  than  in  aristocratic  Europe.    We  are,  and  are  to  be, 
a  democracy,  if  we  are  to  exist  as  a  nation  at  all ;  and  it  de- 
pends in  no  small  degree  upon  the  means  we  employ  for  in- 
tellectual cultivation,  whether  we  shall  be  a  mild  and  refined, 
or  a  brutal  and  savage  democracy,  a  democracy  governed 
by  laws  or  by  passions,  by  justice  or  by  force.     We  will  not 
waste  time,  however,  in  arguments  upon  the  importance  of 
learning  to  civilization  ;  the  truth  is  written  on  every  page 
of  man's  history,  and  was  never  more  distinctly  recognised 
by  any  nation  than  it  is  by  our  own,  in  the  foundations  and 
appropriations  we  have  made  for  its  support.     The  question, 
therefore,  is  not,  have  we  done  enough  for  this  cause,  but  has 
tliat  which  has  been  done  been  done  wisely.     Are  we  edu- 
cating our  youth  upon  a  system  suited  to  our  institutions,  and 
productive  of  good  results,  or  are  we  blindly  following  a  beat- 
en track,  merely  because  it  is  beaten,  and  costs  no  trouble 
to  kot^p  in  it.     We  have  reached  that  period  of  our  social  and 
jMilitical  development,  which  shows  us  the  importance  of  this 
tiuestion,  and  makes  it  our  duty  carefully  to  look  to  it.     If 
this  has  been  already  done,  and  the  fact  established  that  our 
liiglicr  literary  institutions  are  well-ordered  and  efiicient,  that 
science  is  successfully  cultivated,  and  sound  learning  duly 
encouraged  among  us,  we  confess  our  ignorance  of  it ;  we 
have  had  a  difierent  impression,  and  we  will  now  state  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested. 

In  the  first  place,  all  our  measures  to  promote  higher  edu- 
cation, are  without  system ;  we  have  established  no  uniform 
course  of  early  mental  discipline  and  culture,  we  fix  no  dis- 
tinct periods  for  general  and  for  special  education,  and  we 
provide  no  separate  institutions  appropriate  to  each.  The 
latter  is  often  entered  upon  before  the  former  is  half  finished, 
and  sometimes  even  before  it  is  begun ;  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  other  defect,  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  are  not  un- 
frequendy  fellow  students  with  men  of  twenty-five.  In  the 
whole  business,  we  hold  to  forms  a  great  deed  more  than  to 
realities ;  we  do  not  allow  the  time  requisite  for  acquiring 
thoroughly ;  we  count  by  years  and  not  by  attaiiunents ;  our 
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diplomas  are  properly  certificates  of  residence,  not  of  know- 
ledge, for,  although  an  examination  is  a  pre-iequisite,  that  ex- 
amination is  a  sham ;  it  is  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  test  of 
Sroficiency,  and  the  honor  is  sure  to  follow,  whether  the  stu- 
ent  answers  or  not  the  questions  proposed  by  his  examiners. 
And  then  our  institutions  themselves  are  forms,  and  some- 
times even  less  than  forms,  mere  names,  without  one  sem- 
blance of  reality,  or  one  living  feature  of  the  original  after 
which  they  are  named.  These  are  the  consideraticHis  which 
induce  us  to  think  that  our  system  of  higher  education  is 
bad  throughout,  and  of  course,  that  an  immense  injury 
is  done  to  our  youth,  in  thus  depriving  them  of  the  inestimable 
privilege  which  rightly  belongs  to  them.  We  are  aware 
mat  many  of  these  defects  are  unavoidable ;  some  parts  of 
our  country  being  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  civilization 
to  adopt  an  exact  system  of  education,  and  in  all  parts,  as 
we  are  a  free  people,  there  must  be  a  little  charlatanry;  and^ 
moreover,  as  we  are  a  people  of  expedients,  a  get  along  and 
a  make  out  people,  the  nterary  institutions  as  well  as  other 
things  will  naturally  partake  of  this  character.  There  is, 
then,  a  certain  kind  of  necessity  for  inferior  institutions,  no 
doubt ;  a  cheap,  hasty  education,  is  often  in  great  demand 
among  us ;  our  huge  brick  literary  factories,  must,  therefore, 
keep  on  as  heretofore,  doing  a  ^ood  business,  in  annually 
moulding,  casting,  and  stamping  their  thousands  of  prime  pa- 
tent scholars,  but  that  should  not  prevent  us  from  aspiring  to 
something  higher ;  we  still  need  the  means  of  giving  a  tnorough 
education  in  every  department  of  science  at  home^  and  we 
should  have  them,  and  thus  do  away  every  temptation  to 
send  our  youth  abroad  for  it.  A  single  university,  modelled 
on  the  right  plan,  provided  with  a  competent  number  of  first 
rate  professors,  and  placed  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  its 
system  and  sustain  itself  without  regard  to  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  would  soon  prove,  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  in  our 
country  in  the  way  of  doing  things  systematically  and  tho- 
roughly, which  we  know  are  not  few,  that  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  all  other  work,  can  be  done  in  a  first  rate 
manner  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Such  an  institution  would 
require  great  improvement  in  the  schools,  they  would  be  call- 
ed upon  to  do  their  part  of  the  work,  that  of  general  educa- 
tion, in  a  far  more  thorough  and  scholar-like  manner  than  they 
DOW  do  ;  the  student  must  come  forth  from  them  every  way 
prepared  to  enter  upon  his  special  course  at  the  university. 
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the  proper  business  of  which  would  be  to  awaken  in  him 
the  spint  of  a  Scholar,  to  direct  his  studies  in  the  profession 
of  his  choice,  and  give  him  a  scientific  and  profound  know- 
ledge of  its  principles.     It  will  doubtless  be  said,  that  this 
lias  been  done ;  that  the  Virginia  University  was  estabUshed 
on  this  plan,  and  has  been  conducted  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, without  producing  the  grand  results  here  promised. 
Tliis  we  apprehend  to  be  an  error ;  the  Virginia  University 
was,  from  its  origin,  very  imperfectly  organized,  and  in  all  re- 
spects badly  administered ;  besides  which,  it  dispensed  with 
the  essential  prerequisites  iox  special  education,  and  undertook 
to  make  men  of  science  of  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
its  first  principles.     We  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
this  case  into  the  argument.     And  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
wlierein  does  the  system  now  proposed  differ  from  that  ac- 
tually in  use — do  we  not  substantially  provide  for  general 
and  sfKJcial  education,  if  we  have  not  precisely  these  institu- 
tions for  effecting  it — have  we  not  academies  and  colleges 
in  which  the  preparatory  general  course  is  pursued,  and  every 
care  taken  to  secure  attention  to  it;  and  have  we  not  special 
schools,  either  distinct  or  connected  with  them,  in  which  the 
most  thorough  professional  education  may  be  had.  We  must 
sever  these  questions,  and  reply  to  each  separately.     Touch- 
ing the  first,  we  join  issue  at  once  ih  the  negative;  in  none  of 
our  institutions  are  the  foundations  of  knowledge  laid  deep 
and  solid ;  in  none  of  them  are  there  formed  finished  or  first 
rate  scholars  of  any  kind — our  proof  of  this  assertion  is  a 
very  simple  one;  if  we  are  wrong,  where  are  these  scholars, 
they  are  not  among  us.     We  venture  to  assert,  that  not  one 
of  our  young  men  of  good  understanding  takes  his  diploma 
in  hand,  on  leaving  his  alma  materj  without  a  misgiving,  that 
he  is  not  what  it  declares  him  to  be,  nor  what  he  hoped  to 
become  when  he  began  his  academic  course ;  and  if  we  un- 
derstand public  sentiment  correctly,  that  also  pronounces  the 
same  judgment  upon  the  result  of  every  student's  quadrennium 
at  college.     This  does  not  imply  that  the  fault  is  in  the  pro- 
fessors and  other  instructors,  and  in  fact  it  is  not  so,  certainly, 
but  in  part;  it  is  in  the  plan  of  the  institutions,  which  imposes 
school  tasks,  without  the  moral  machinery  of  schools  for  en- 
forcing them,  which  leads  the  student  to  make  the  minimum^ 
that  will  satisfy  his  teacher,  the  measure  of  his  duty,  and 
leads  the  teacher  also  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience  as  to  the 
perfbrmaDce  of  bis  du^i  ^^len  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  pu- 
pil the  full  number  of  minutes  of  instruction  prescribed  by 
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the  statutes — the  fault  is  still  more  in  the  system  of  education, 
according  to  which,  institutions  that  claim  to  be  learned,  are 
used  indiscriminately  in  preparing  for  active  and  for  profes- 
sional life,  and  pupils  pressed  forward  at  the  same  rapid  rate, 
with  a  like  disregard  to  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
they  may  require.  Among  the  many  evils  of  this  usage,  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest ;  that  it  brings  into  the  colleges  a 
large  number  of  young  men,  who  take  no  interest  in  the 
studies  pursued  there ;  hence  the  only  attention  they  give  to 
them  is  compulsoir,  they  become  disgusted,  and  form  a  body 
of  idlers  and  malecontents,  continually  working  mischief 
among  the-  remainder,  who  set  a  different  value  upon  their 
opportunities,  and  but  for  these,  would  be  making  the  best 
use  of  them.  In  fine,  the  fault  is  owing  to  our  wrong  and  crude 
notions  on  the  whole  subject ;  we  have  never  troubled  our- 
selves to  determine  in  what  way  the  precious  years  of  youth 
could  be  most  profitably  employed ;  we  are  content  to  see 
it  wasted,  as  if  it  were  not  possible  that  the  waste  could  be 
avoided.  The  investment  of  time  and  treasures  for  learning 
is  the  only  one  in  which  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  divi- 
dend, and  in  no  other  products  but  inteUectual,  will  our  pride 
allow  us  to  put  up  with  the  mediocre. 

We  had  another  point  to  consider ;  the  suflSciency  of  our 
special  schools  as  now  organized,  for  giving  such  a  scientific 
education  in  the  various  professions  as  the  credit  and  great 
interests  of  the  country  require.  We  have  certainly  more 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  this  class  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions than  with  any  other ;  several  of  our  law,  and  medical, 
and  theological  schools,  have  and  deserve  a  high  reputation ; 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  their  professors  would  do  honor 
to  any  country,  and  many  of  the  pupils  they  form,  are  a  great 
honor  to  them.  But  after  all,  and  yielding  to  them  the  most 
they  can  claim,  which  we  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  deny, 
the  want  of  an  university,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is 
none  the  less  evident; — we  want  it,  that  men  of  science  may 
be  brought  together,  and  act  upon  each  other,  and  act  collec- 
tively upon  the  community ;  that  we  may  have  at  least  one 
point  of  centrahzation,  and  one  institution  that  shall  have  as 
much  authority  with  us  as  any  foreign  one ;  we  want  it,  that  we 
may  have  some  object  of  high  ambition  to  act  upon  every 
academic  body,  and  every  man  of  learning  in  the  country,  as 
the  prospect  of  promotion  to  a  professor's  chair  in  such  an 
university  would  act ;  and  more  than  all,  we  want  it,  as  be- 
fore suggested,  that  our  young  men  may  not  feel  themselves 
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obliged  to  go  out  of  the  country,  to  come  up  to  the  European 
standard  of  scholarship.  All  our  existing  literary  institu- 
tions would  be  exceedingly  advanced  by  the  establishment 
of  such  a  standard  of  comparison,  and  by  the  source  it  would 
furnish  for  the  supply  of  tnoroughly  educated  professors  ;  in 
this  latter  view  alone,  it  is  of  importance  enough  to  call  forth 
every  exertion  to  create  it.  We  have  now  no  institution  in 
which  professors  of  the  requisite  learning  can  be  formed ;  it  is 
almost  an  uniform  usage,  as  soon  as  a  young  man  is  appoint- 
ed to  an  academic  chair,  to  send  him  off  to  Europe  for  a  year 
or  two,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that  he  may  finif  there  some 
fountain  at  which  be  can  drink  his  fill,  and  return  as  learned 
as  Erasmus,  for  he  has  little  chance  of  becoming  learned  in  the 
allotted  time,  except  by  some  magical  process.  We  have  some 
learned,  aye,  very  learned  professors,  who  have  never  been 
in  Europe,  but  they  are  indebted  to  their  own  persevering 
labors  and  painful  study  for  their  learning,  and  not  to  the  in- 
fluence upon  them  of  the  college  in  which  tney  were  educated. 

Constant  reference  has  been  made  to  European  systems 
and  usages  in  discussing  the  question  of  university  education, 
but  we  do  not  take  Europe  for  our  standard  in  these  or  other 
things,  any  farther  than  we  find  her  practices  sanctioned  by 
experience  and  suited  to  our  condition.  The  question  of 
adaptation  to  our  own  state  of  society,  is  decidedly  the  most 
important  of  all ;  but  this  does  not  require  of  us  to  reject  in- 
discriminately all  that  has  been,  and  insist  upon  entire  origi- 
nality in  our  system  of  education  and  plans  of  institutions  for 
instruction ;  and  to  say  that  we  must  have  it,  is  to  say  that  we 
will  throw  away  all  practical  knowledge,  and  embark  upon 
a  sea  of  untried  experiments.  In  the  experiments  of  otner 
countries  and  ages,  we  enjoy  an  immense  advantage,  and  it 
would  be  highly  absurd  in  us  to  refuse  to  profit  by  their  re- 
sults. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  discuss  all  the  minor  questions 
which  present  themselves  in  reflecting  on  this  subject;  we  did 
not  start  it  with  a  view  of  going  into  details  at  this  time,  or 
pointing  out  the  precise  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  we  only  say,  in  the  full  view  of  all  the  difficulties  of 
local,  religious,  and  political  jealousies  and  prejudices,  that 
we  believe  it  can  be  done,  and  we  think  we  perceive  strong 
indications  of  public  sentiment  demanding  to  have  it  done. 
For  the  present  we  must  stop  here ;  we  cannot  go  farther 
without  entering  upon  a  wider  field  than  vre  can  survey  with- 
in the  due  limits  of  a  single  article. 
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Aet.  IV. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  By 
J.  6.  LocKHABTy  Esq.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh: 
1839. 

FoK  a  period  of  about  a  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the 
name  of  Walter  Scott  was  more  widely  familiar  on  the  tongues 
of  men  than  that  of  any  other  contemporary  author,  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  That  he  outlived  the  glory  of  his  po- 
pularity is  undoubted.  An  amazing  fertility  of  authorship  was 
followed  by  the  natural  sequel  of  exhaustion.  Powers  of  in- 
vention never  husbanded,  but  rather  tasked  to  the  uttermost, 
et  length  betrayed  their  almost  inevitable  failure.  The  in- 
feriority of  many  of  Scott's  later  productions  gave  to  the 
world  a  pretext  for  that  injustice  which  is  so  often  the  penalty 
of  speedy  popularity.  The  recoil  came — the  season  of  re- 
action. Tnere  was  even  danger  that  the  world  would  make 
up  its  mind  on  Scott's  claims  to  a  permanent  fame,  judging — 
and  in  condemnation — on  the  works  of  his  weaker  age: 
these  had  brought  disappointment  often  enough  almost  to 
make  it  cease  to  be  so,  and  to  awaken  a  distrust  as  to  the 
real  merits  of  previous  productions  which  had  won  for  him 
his  honors.  Tnis  was  the  state  of  opinion  during  the  closing 
years  of  Scott's  Ufe,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  after  his  death. 
Time,  that  settled  the  earth  in  his  grave,  was  beginning  to 
give  consistency  to  this  judgment.  People  were  begging 
back  from  the  dead  man  the  mme  they  had  given  with  such 
open  hand  to  the  Uving.  He  was  not  so  great  as  once  he  was 
thought  to  be;  not  because  there  was  a  more  matured  esti- 
mate of  the  writings  which  had  gained  his  renown,  but  be- 
cause these  had  been  followed  by  others  of  inferior  merit. 
The  latter  mintage  had  shown  the  fainter  impression  of  a 
worn  die,  and  an  increased  alloy,  and  so  the  credit  of  the 
whole  currency  was  depreciated.  In  good  time  came  the 
biographer,  wid]  the  task  before  him  of  giving  to  the  world 
materials  for  a  full  and  true  judgment — the  story  of  Scott's 
entire  career — recalUng,  instead  of  that  sentiment  of  dispa- 
raging commiseration  bestowed  on  his  dechne,  the  feelings 
wmch  had  accompanied  his  years  of  prosperous  authorship. 
The  measure  of  Walter  Scott's  mignt  may  now  be  fairly 
taken. 
MO.  xm* — VOL*  vn.  18 
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The  Edinburgh  press  has  recently  issued  a  second  edition 
of  Lockhart's  book — admirably  enriched  with  illustrations — 
the  various  likenesses  of  Scott  at  diflferent  periods  of  his  life — 
the  members  of  his  family,  **  household  faces  that  were  his 
own;"  Camp  and  Maida  not  forgotten — ^the  localities  most  in- 
timately associated  with  the  work — in  short,  the  visible  sem- 
blance of  what  a  stranger  would  most  desire  to  picture  to  his 
fancy.  With  this  publication  will,  in  all  probability,  close 
the  long  series  which  may  be  traced  in  their  origin,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  Walter  Scott.  Henceforth  all  that  concerns 
him  will  be  matter  to  be  looked  back  to*  The  theme  has 
been  brought  to  its  appropriate  ending  by  the  pen  of  Air. 
Lockhart.  Much  as  nas  been  written  on  the  subject,  we 
cannot  consent  to  dismiss  in  silence  that  which  has  filled  ao 
large  a  space  in  the  literary  history  of  our  times. 

Seldom  has  a  biographer  been  placed  in  possession  of  such 
abundant  materials,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  had  at  his  command. 
His  own  personal  and  domestic  intimacy — the  recollections 
of  a  large  circle  of  friends — the  autobiographical  fragments 
and  sketches — Scott*s  correspondence  and  his  private  diary, 
left  nothing  to  desire.  Sad  havock  might  have  been  made 
with  these  rich  materials.  The  memory  of  Scott  might  have 
been  sprattedy  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  invent  a  word  to  ex- 
press that  peculiar  injury  which  was  done  to  the  memory  ol 
the  poet  Cowley,  when  in  an  evil  hour  his  papers  were  com- 
mitted bo  one,  who  was  far  better  fitted  to  oe  the  historian  of 
the  Royal  Society  than  the  biographer  of  his  thoughtful,  "me- 
lancholy friend."  The  letters  of  Cowley  to  his  private  firiends, 
says  Dr.  Sprat,  expressed  the  native  tenderness  and  innocent 
ga yety  of  his  mind ;  and  then  by  an  extraordinarv  perversion 
of  judgment  he  determined  that  their  "  native  cfeamess  and 
shortress,  a  domestical  plainness  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fa- 
miliariiy,  can  only  aflect  the  humor  of  those  to  whom  they 
were  intended,"  and  thence  he  propounds  with  a  self-compla- 
cency scarce  endurable,  the  dogma  that  such  letters  should 
be  suppressed,  because  '*in  them  the  souls  of  men  appear  un- 
dressed." Dr.  Sprat  may  perhaps  have  been  an  uncommonly 
modest  man,  as  well  as  one  of  strange  judgment.  If  that  in- 
vocation, which  Milton  sang  of,  could  be  made  eflfectual  to 
summon  back  Musseus  and  Orpheus,  and  Chaucer  to  finish  the 
tales  he  "left  half  told,''  we  should  crave  a  portion  of  the 
mighty  mairic  with  which  to  conjure  the  ghost  of  Cowley's 
wrong-heajed  biographer,  demanding  cyer  (to  bonow  a  toch- 
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Bicality)  at  the  same  time  of  his  correspondence  ;  if  we  could 
recover  one  of  those  suppressed  familiar  letters,  which  have 
probably  long  since  penshed,  the  courtly  Bishop  Sprat,  might 
carry  back  with  him  every  sheet  of  that  history  in  which  he 
placed  before  the  world  in  full  costume  the  sages  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

The  ancient  grudge,  to  which  we  have  just  given  some 
vent,  has  been  recalled  by  contrast  with  the  very  different 
mode  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has  dealt  with  his  materials.  It 
is  evidence  of  his  biographical  skill,  that  wherever  it  has  been 
possible,  he  has  withhela  his  own  pen,  and  left  Scott  to  tell  in 
his  ovm  fashion  the  story  of  his  lite.  It  is  matter  of  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Lockhart,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  work 
is  not  of  his  composition.  The  memoii  is  a  kind  of  compo- 
site production — biography  and  autobiography — better  than 
either:  the  result  has  been,  that  in  point  of  agreeable  qualities 
and  of  deep  interest,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
work  in  the  language,  with  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
institute  a  parallel.  The  portraiture  of  Scott  is  complete ;  we 
have  the  whole  representation  of  his  ^nius,  its  growth  and 
constitution,  and  the  sad  sequel  of  its  decay. 

The  account  of  his  childhood  presents  a  good  deal  of  mat- 
ter for  curious  speculation,  and  one  can  scarce  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  accuracy  with  which  Scott's  mind,  from  all  periods 
of  his  life,  travelled  back  into  that  dim  and  oblivious  region. 
The  power  of  early  recollection,  so  different  in  different-in- 
tellectual constitutions,  was  possessed  by  him  undoubtedly 
in  an  uncommon  degree,  though  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  process,  peculiarly  exposed  to  self-delusion, 
80  hard  is  it  to  discriminate  between  actual  reminiscence  and 
what  we  have  chanced  to  hear  of  our  early  days.  The  ac- 
count of  Scott's  childhood  is  however  not  derived  solely  from 
his  own  recollections,  and  indeed  the  best  confirmation  of  its 
authenticity  is  to  be  found  in  the  palpable  foreshadowing  of 
his  career. 

The  parents  of  Walter  Scott,  before  the  birth  of  that  child 
who  was  to  make  the  name  illustrious,  had  seen  six  of  their 
infants  laid  in  their  little  graves,  and  when  again  the  house- 
hold was  gladdened  by  children's  voices,  the  same  dark  eco- 
nomy of  providence,  which  before  had  made  their  hearts  de- 
solate, caused  the  unformed  strength  of  the  tottering  infant 
to  be  stricken  with  an  old  man's  malady.  By  a  sudden  para- 
lysis, in  his  second  year,  Scott  was  a  cripple  for  life.    Among 
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various  remedies,  he  was  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  dwell  for  a 
time  in  the  open  air  of  a  neighboring  farm,  where  the  regimen 
which  invigorated  his  sickly  frame  wrought  manifestly  upon 
his  genius.  It  was  at  Sandy  Knowe  that  liis  education  bemn, 
his  first  teacher  an  illiterate  shepherd,  and  the  infant  scnool 
the  rough  ground  of  a  Scottish  sheep-fold.  When  the  old 
man  went  forth  to  Watch  the  fiocks,  as  they  browsed  upon  the 
hills,  the  child  was  carried  along,  and  Scott,  long  after,  said 
"  it  was  liis  deUght  to  roll  about  upon  the  grass  all  the  day 
long  in  the  midst  of  the  flock,  and  that  the  fellowship  he  thus 
formed  with  the  sheep  and  lambs  had  impressed  his  mind 
with  a  degree  of  affectionate  feeling  towards  them  which 
lasted  throughout  hfe."  Such,  with  his  earliest  consciousness 
of  existence,  was  the  beginning  of  his  education — the  shep- 
herd and  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the  flock  his  daily  compa- 
nions. But  more  than  this,  he  was  thus  placed  in  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  nature  herself,  and  while  no  one  can  divine 
how  it  is  that  the  material  world  around  us  exercises  its  in-^ 
fluence  upon  the  spiritual  world  within  us,  it  is  no  overstrained 
fancy  to  say,  that  the  senses  of  the  little  child  began  even  then 
to  be  tributary  to  his  imagination  and  his  moral  being.  For 
what  an  image  of  a  poet's  childhood  is  presented  in  the  tra- 
dition, illustrative  of  such  influences,  which  tells  of  his  having 
been  one  day  forgotten  among  the  knolls  in  a  thunderstorm, 
and  being  found  lying  on  his  back,  clapping  his  hands  at  the 
lightning,  and  crying  out  "  bonny!  bonny !"  at  every  flash. 

Another  part  of  this  education  consisted  of  the  old  songs 
and  tales  famihar  to  his  daily  companions,  as  the  lore  appro- 

Eriate  to  the  spot  itself,  for  the  summit  overhanging  the  farm 
ouse  commanded  the  prospect  of  a  district  of  which  it  was 
said  every  field  had  its  battle,  and  every  rivulet  its  song* 
With  these  the  child  became  familiar,  thus,  no  doubt,  acqm- 
ring  much  before  he  could  read-  But  besides  his  communings 
with  the  outward  world,  and  with  the  minstrelsy,  with  which 
it  may  almost  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  the  air  was  filled, 
there  is  one  reminiscence  which  snows  that  his  mind  must 
early  have  dwelt  with  some  earnestness  on  the  pages  of  books* 
A  lady  writes  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  that  she  distinctly  remembers 
"  the  sickly  boy  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  one  of  his 
relatives,  with  his  attendant,  when  a  poor  medicant  approach- 
ed, old  and  wo-begone,  to  claim  alms.  When  the  man  was 
retiring,  the  servant  remarked  to  Walter,  that  he  ought  to 
be  thsuikful  to  providence  for  having  placed  him  above  the 
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want  and  misery  he  bad  been  contemplating.  The  child 
looked  up  with  a  half  wistful,  half  incredulous  expression,  and 
said  ^Horner  was  a  beggar P  *how  do  you  know  that?'  said 
the  other ;  *  why  don't  you  remember,'  answered  he  — 

'  Seven  Roman  cities  strove  for  Homer  dead, 
Through  which  the  living  Homer  begged  his  bread.' 

the  lady  smiled  at  the  *  Roman  cities' — but  already 

*  Each  blank  in  faithless  memory  void, 

*  The  poet's  glowing  thought  supplied.' " 

This  is  a  small  matter,  and  so  in  one  sense  are  all  things  re- 
specting children,  but  there  seems  to  us  a  ray  of  true  genius 
in  such  thinking  of  so  mere  a  child  ;  the  fincling  in  beggary 
an  association  between  the  idea  of  Homer  and  the  mendicant, 
and  then  by  a  process  of  imagination  investing  the  Scotch 
pa,uper  with  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  the  prince  of  bards. 
With  Scott,  the  influence  of  tuition,  that  waich  is  often  ex- 
clusively styled  education,  bore  an  unusually  small  proportion 
to  the  self-education  on  which  his  genius  chiefly  relied.  This 
was,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  of  necessity  the  case,  for  the 
ordinary  school  process,  at  first  delayed  by  his  bodily  infirmity, 
was  interruptea  by  the  general  feebleness  of  his  health.  The 
boy  had  acquired,  however,  an  impetuous  love  for  reading,  and 
the  bent  of  his  intellect  was  shown  by  the  mastery  he  gained 
over  the  region  of  imaginative  literature.  While  yet  a  mere 
stripling,  he  had  peopled  his  mind  with  the  old  romances — 
the  legendary  poetry — ^the  Arabian  nights — ^and  the  loftier  vi- 
sions of  the  greatest  of  the  English  poets.  All  this  was  un- 
directed, and  it  was  only  a  turn  for  historical  pursuits  which 
never  forsook  him,  that  he  conceived  saved  his  mind  from  utter 
dissipation.  Still,  the  boy's  appetite  for  works  of  imagination, 
fierce  as  it  was,  was  too  healthy  to  feed  on  trashy  fictions. 
His  spirit,  taking  its  first  impulse  from  the  border  song,  then 
roved  at  will  through  the  fantastic  realms  of  oriental  fiction — 
the  gorgeous  gallery  of  the  Fairy  Queen — the  spheres  of  the 
Paradise  Lost — ^and  the  world  revealed  upon  the  pages  of 
Shakspeare.  In  this  reading,  unffuided  as  it  was,  there  was 
at  least  scope  for  that  reaction  of  the  faculties,  so  difierent 
from  the  natural  slothfulness  which  makes  ordinary  novel 
reading  hurtful  alike  to  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the 
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morals.  The  genius  of  the  boy^  fastening  upon  what  was  ad- 
venturous and  romantic,  repudiated  all  mat  was  akin  to  sick- 
ly sentimentality.  In  the  account  given  in  his  first  novel  of 
the  desultory  studies  of  young  Waverley,  Scott  drew,  he  has 
stated,  a  picture  of  his  own  early  course  of  reading.  In  ano- 
ther of  his  romances,  he  has  strangely  neglected  an  opportu- 
nity of  depicting  the  formation  of  youthful  genius,  that  would 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  themes  for  a  philosophical  imagi- 
nation. In  the  descriptions  in  Kenilworth  of  Queen  Elisabeth's 
celebrated  visit  to  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  among 
the  subjects  of  conversation,  is  the  fame  of  England's  great 
dramatic  poet.  Now  in  this  there  is  a  singular  anachronism, 
for  Shakspeare,  at  that  period,  had  attained  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  And  it  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  that  his  birth 
place  and  home — Stratford  upon  Avon — was  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  those  princely  festivities,  and  if  Shaks- 
peare was  the  boy  we  take  him  to  have  been,  it  is  likely 
that  he  found  his  way  there,  and  it  may  be  regretted  that 
Scott  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  probability  to  present  the 
youthful  poet,  mingling  in  the  throng,  a  thoughtful  boy,  firing 
his  genius  by  the  light  that  blazed  around  the  virgin  queen* 
This  could  not  have  been  done  without  leading  the  author 
into  a  deeper  self-examination,  as  to  the  foundations  of  his 
own  mind,  than  ^pear  in  that  reflected  image  of  his  studies 
m  the  pages  of  Waverley. 

An  influence  on  Scott's  disposition,  of  a  differentTjind  from 
those  noticed,  may  here  be  adverted  to.  His  childhood  had 
been  spent  under  the  mild  tutelage  of  a  grandmother,  and  of 
one  who  stood  to  him  in  that  relation  so  dear  to  little  people, 
a  maiden  aunt;  in  his  own  language,  from  one  of  those  inte- 
resting poetical  epistles  prefatory  to  the  cantos  of  Marmion, 
he 

" was  wayward,  bold,  and  wild, 

A  self-willed  imp,  a  grandame's  child ; 
And  half  a  plague,  and  half  a  jest. 
Was  stiD  endured,  beloved,  carest" 

When  from  Sandy  Knowe  he  came  back  to  Edinburgh  into 
his  father's  family,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  descend  from 
what  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  "  regal  solitude"  of  sickness  to 
an  equality  with  his  companions.  The  petted  invalid  was 
stripped  of  his  prerogatives,  and  his  self-willed  caprice  soon 
set  m  conflict  with  tl^  passions  of  others  of  the  same  age : 
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"Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dose 
Upon  the  growing  boy." 

His  lameness — the  subject  heretofore  of  naught  but  tender 
solicitude,  became,  to  his  bitter  amazement,  often  the  occa- 
sion of  unfeeling  ridicule.  To  this  change  may  be  ascribed 
a  recoil  in  his  feelings,  which  operated  powerfully  upon  his 
character.  To  one  nursed  in  the  lap  of  anection,  and  familiar 
chiefly  with  the  world  of  fancy,  it  was  the  first  rude  lesson 
for  the  strife  of  life,  and  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
fortitude  in  combating  with  adverse  circumstances,  which 
distinguished  him  through  his  career.  Happily  there  was  a 
native  sweetness  in  his  temper,  which  prevented  bodily  de- 
formiQr,  becoming  to  him,  as  to  a  celebrated  contemporary,  a 
perpetual  source  of  morbid  asperity  ;  and  indeed  had  he  not 
portrayed  in  one  of  his  novels — the  Black  Dwarf — the  un- 
happy  moral  condition  which  may  result  from  that  cause,  it 
might  have  been  doubted  whether  such  thoughts  had  ever 
passed  through  Scott's  mind. 

The  fire  that  animated  Scott's  academic  career  was  not  the 
fire  of  ambition ;  he  was  content,  he  says,  with  a  decent 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  class,  especially  as  it  happened 
to  be  near  the  stove.  There  were,  however,  flashes  of  his 
dawning  genius ;  some  lines  composed  by  him  are  clever 
school-boy  attempts  at  versification.  But  this  promise  of  the 
future  poet  was  faint  to  that  which  (ai  more  distinctly  fore- 
shadowed the  author  of  Waverley.  An  imagination  irrepres- 
sibly  active,  and  unspoiled  by  Scotch  metaphysics,  from  its 
fulness,  poured  into  the  ears  of  his  admiring  school-mates, 
tale  after  tale,  in  a  fashion  curiously  typical  of  the  future  au- 
thor with  the  larger  audience  of  the  civilized  world.  "  He 
used  to  interest  us,"  says  a  lady,  who,  when  a  little  ^1,  hsui 
been  one  of  his  listeners,  "  in  a  serious  way,  by  telling  t;m<ww,  as 
he  called  them,  when  kept  from  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
by  ill-health."  And  James  BalJantyne  remembered,  as  a 
thing  of  daily  occurrence,  in  the  school  at  Kelso,  Scott,  after 
having  mastered  his  own  lesson,  whispering,  "  Come,  slink 
over  beside  me,  Jamie,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  story."  During 
his  college  life,  a  compact  was  made  with  a  classmate,  which 
led  the  two  youths  into  the  secluded  spots  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  recited  to  each  other  inter- 
minable stories  of  the  adventures  of  knights  errant. 

The  most  systematic  part  of  Scott's  education,  was  the 
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severe  and  invaluable  discipline  of  his  professional  education 
for  the  bar,  which  greater  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  a  fuUer 
development  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  also  the  formation 
of  those  habits  of  application — the  ability  of  drudgery — 
which  never  failed  him. 

But  there  is  a  leading  trait  in  Walter  Scott's  character, 
which  is  to  be  traced  to  the  earliest  period  of  his  conscious- 
ness. During  his  residence  at  the  farm-house,  beside  the 
border  legends — the  mingled  fact  and  fiction  of  a  remote 
age — the  child's  thoughts  were  made  familiar  with  the  nearer 
story  of  the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  some  thirty  years 
before,  after  their  defeat  at  Culloden.  The  vengeance  which 
triumphant  England  wreaked  upon  Scotland,  was  fi-eshly 
remembered  by  many,  and  as  the  child  listened  to  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  atrocities,  which  fastened  on  the  victor  the 
horrid  title  of  "  the  butcher  Cumberland,"  there  sprang  from 
his  childish  sympathy  a  deep  affection  for  his  injured  country, 
and  if  we  were  to  say  what  was  the  central  principle  of 
Scott's  character,  it  would  be  an  intense  nationality.  He 
was,  in  all  his  heart,  a  Scotsman.  There  was  the  same 
principle  whch  kindled  the  early  aspirations  of  Bums : 

''E'en  then  a  wish,  I  mind  its  power, 
A  wish  that  to  my  latest  hour 

Will  strongly  heave  my  breast, 
That  I  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake 
Some  usefu'  plan  or  beuk  should  make, 

Or  sing  a  sang  at  least." 

Between  the  spirit  of  a  great  author,  and  the  country  which 
is  his  abiding  place,  there  is  a  correspondence  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  illustration  of  character.  The 
history  of  his  nation  gave  a  coloring  to  Scott's  genius,  and 
therefore  let  us  look  at  so  much  of  that  history  as  may  serve 
to  show  some  of  the  historic  elements  of  a  Scotsman's  pride, 
and  of  that  peculiar  feeling,  the  filial  piety  of  her  children  to 
«*  poor  auld  Scotland." 

The  ancient  people  that  dwelt  in  the  north  country  was,  it 
is  well  known,  a  distinct  race  from  that  which  occupied  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  a  Scotsman's  boast,  that  his  land  was  never 
conquered  in  war.  The  eagles  of  the  Roman  legions,  that 
waved  in  victory  over  the  Britons,  were  fluttered  in  the  High- 
lands, and  when,  after  the  Roman,  came  the  Saxon,  the  Dane, 
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and  the  Norman,  each  in  turn,  subjugating  the  south,  Caledo^ 
nia  was  still  impregnable.  It  was  not  till  after  some  centuriesy 
when  an  English  monarch  resorted  to  treachery,  that  Scot- 
tish independence  was  at  all  impaired ;  but  the  stain,  which 
then  for  a  season  rested  on  it,  was  soon  washed  out  with  the 
English  blood  which  was  shed  on  the  field  of  Bannockbum. 
At  length,  when  the  Plantagenet  dynasty  in  England  passed 
away,  a  daughter  of  the  seventh  Henry  was  wedded,  it  will 
be  remembered,  to  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  thus  uniting  the 
Tudors  of  one  kingdom  with  the  Stuarts  of  the  other.  When 
that  marriage  was  under  negotiation,  the  counsellors  of  the 
English  monarch  warned  him,  that  at  some  future  day  Eng- 
land might  become  an  appendage  to  Scotland,  but  the  reply 
of  that  crafty  prince  (recorded  by  Lord  Bacon)  showea  a 
deeper  wisdom — "No,"  said  he,  "Scotland  will  become  an 
appendage  to  the  English,  for  the  smaller  must  follow  the 
larger  kingdom."  The  lapse  of  another  century  verified  the 
prediction.  We  need  not  trace  from  that  marriage  the  events 
which  placed  the  Stuarts  on  the  English  throne,  as  the  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  Tudors.  The  first  step  of  Scotland's 
degradation  from  national  sovereignity  to  a  species  of  pro- 
vincial union  was,  the  loss  of  the  visible  presence  of  the 
kin^.  Still  it  was  an  independent  state,  none  the  less  for 
having  given  a  monarch  to  England  ;  she  retained  her  sepa- 
rate and  ancient  legislature,  until  at  last,  corruption,  brought 
to  bear  on  some  of  her  false  sons,  deprived  her  of  these  pre- 
rogatives by  the  act  of  union,  in  the  year  1707,  thus  closing 
an  independence  which  boasted  an  antiquity  of  two  thousand 
years.  The  union  of  the  crowns  had  engendered  no  union 
of  the  hearts  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  no  gain  to  Scotland 
that  her  own  Stuarts  were  on  the  British  throne ;  for  they, 
especially  two  of  them,  one  a  misguided  tyrant,  the  other  a 
ribald  profligate,  became  oppressors  to  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers. And  the  ruling  principle  of  Scottish  pohcy  was 
hostility  to  England ;  she  warred  with  the  Stuarts  when  on 
the  English  throne,  and  clung  to  them  when  dethroned  and 
in  exile.  At  another  time,  it  needed  the  iron  energy  of  Crom- 
well to  quell  the  Scottish  mountaineers ;  and  such  was  the 
impression  of  his  fierce  warfare  for  more  than  seventy  years, 
a  very  aged  Highlander  said,  that  Oliver's  colors  were  so 
strongly  nxed  in  his  memory,  that  he  still  thought  he  saw 
diem  spread  out  by  the  wind,  and  bearing  the  word  Emanud 
upon  them  in  very  large  golden  characters.  The  hostile  feel- 
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ing  which  had  long  prevailed  between  the  two  countries,  was 
increased,  at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  treaty  which  forced  them 
into  union.  In  England,  there  was  a  contemptuous  aversion 
to  their  northern  neighbors,  which  may  be  aistinctly  traced 
through  a  long  period  of  its  literature,  sometimes  in  as  bitter 
lampoons  sis  ever  were  penned,  and  again,  in  the  sarcasm  of 
better  humored  ballads,  such  as  one  preserved  by  Ritson,  in 
one  of  his  collections  : 

"  How  came  you  now  so  gallant  and  gay, 
Thou  went  but  a  begging  the  other  day  I 
Bonny  Scot,  we  all  witness  can 
That  England  hath  made  thee  a  gentleman. 

"  Thy  blue  bonnet,  when  thou  came  hither, 
Could  scarce  keep  out  the  wind  and  weather ; 
But  now  it  is  turned  to  a  hat  and  feather, 
Thy  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither. 
Bonny  Scot,  etc.,  etc. 

'*  Thy  shoes  on  thy  feet  when  thou  cam 'st  from  plough. 
Were  made  of  the  hide  of  an  old  Scot's  cow ; 
But  now  they  are  tum'd  to  a  rare  Spanish  leather. 
And  deck't  with  roses  altogether. 
Bonny  Scot,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  same  acrimonious  spirit  is  more  familiar,  in  having  gi- 
ven venom  to  the  political  writings  of  Dean  Swift,  and  antipa- 
thy to  Scotland  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  threads  of  deepest 
dye  in  that  rough  web — the  colloquial  dogmatism  of  Doctor 
Johnson.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  the  angry  feeling 
was  heartily  reciprocated.  Whatever  might  be  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  union,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  wanton  surrender  of 
national  independence,  and  for  perhaps  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
wish  nearest  to  Scotland's  heart  was,  the  recovery  of  their  dis- 
tinct national  existence  by  breaking  the  treaty.  So  deep  was 
this  sentiment,  that  a  popular  preacher,  who  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  confessed  that  he  was  never 
able  to  deUver  a  sermon  upon  any  subject,  without  introducing 
a  hit  at  the  union.  The  people,  long  accustomed  to  see  the 
palace  of  their  king  unoccupied,  now  beheld  moreover  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles  deserted,  and  the  grass  growing  in  the 
avenues  of  the  parUament  house.  The  smouldering  fires  of 
Scottish  resentment  burst  forth  in  two  wide-spread  rebellions 
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in  sup[)ort  of  the  pretendeii  and  the  power  of  England  was 
maintained  only  by  the  bloody  penalties  which  foUowed  the 
victory  at  CuUoden.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hardened  in 
Ae  trade  of  war,  carried  English  vengeance  into  every  sphere 
of  life :  the  cottage  hearths  were  wet  with  slaughter,  and  the 
sounds  that  went  up  from  the  glens  of  Scotland  were  the 
shrieks  and  the  death-moans  of  famishing  women  anil  chil- 
dren, — in  the  language  of  Smollett's  fine  lyric,  uttered  at  ^ 
time  — 

*• when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased, 

The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased ; 
The  naked  and  forlorn  must  feel 

Devouring  flames  and  conquering  steel ! 

•  •  •  #  • 

*'  No  strains  but  those  of  sorrow  flow, 
And  nought  is  heard  but  sounds  of  wo ; 
Whilst  the  pale  phantoms  of  the  slain 
Glide  nightly  o'er  the  silent  plain." 

Now  it  was  in  this  history  that  the  infant  spirit  of  Walter 
Scott  was  nursed,  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  thus  was  kindled 
in  his  breast  a  fervid  Scottish  feeling,  that  went  out  only  with 
the  flame  of  life.  It  entered  into  his  childish  games,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  poetical  epistles  already  alluded  to : 

"  While  stretched  at  length  upon  the  floor. 
Again  I  fought  each  battle  o'er. 
Pebbles  and  shells,  in  order  laid, 
The  mimic  ranks  of  war  displayed, 
And  onward  still  the  Scottish  hum  bore, 
And  still  the  scattered  Southron  JUd  before:' , 

The  atrocities  inflicted  upon  his  countrymen,  were  intel- 
ligible and  familiar  to  Scott's  young  mind,  and  as  he  grew 
older,  he  understood  how  busy  was  the  policy  of  England  in 
breaking  down  the  remnant  nationality  of  Scotland,  by  legis- 
lating away  her  peculiar  institutions.  Of  these  none  was 
more  formidable  than  the  Celtic  system  of  septs  or  clans. 
Without  pausing  to  examine  that  interesting  condition  of  so- 
ciety, witn  its  manifold  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  is 
enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  it  was  essen- 
tially and  distmctively  Scottish.  "  It  was  a  national  dif- 
ference," is  Scott's  own  remark  in  a  note  in  one  of  his  novels. 
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**  between  my  countrymen  and  the  English.  If  you  ask  an 
tinglishman  of  good  birth,  whether  a  person  of  the  same 
name  be  connected  with  him,  he  answers  (if  in  doubt)  *  no,  he 
is  a  mere  namesake/  Ask  a  similar  question  of  a  Scotsman, 
he  replies,  •  He  is  one  of  our  clans ;  I  dare  say  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship, though  I  do  not  know  how  distant.'  The  En^Ush- 
man  thjnks  of  discountenancing  a  specibs  of  rivalry  in  society ; 
the  Scotsman's  answer  is  grounded  on  the  ancient  idea  of 
strengthening  the  clan."  The  system,  though  made  up  of 
elements  which  might  readily  degenerate  into  reciprocal  des- 
potism and  servility,  bound  together  with  an  aflfectionate 
loyalty  to  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  chieftain,  all  of  the 
same  kindred,  the  humblest  and  the  haughtiest  bearing  the 
same  family  name.  It  was  a  resemblance  to  ancient  Rome, 
for  the  Gordons  and  the  Campbells  and  the  Grahams,  like  the 
Fabii  and  the  Horatii  and  the  Valerii,  were  animated  and  ad- 
monished by  the  ancestral  principle  in  their  names  ;  and  such 
was  the  nature  of  the  association,  that  at  the  shortest  notice 
the  clansmen  gathered  round  the  banner  of  their  chief,  ready 
alike  for  private  feud  or  for  public  war.  It  was  part  of  the 
stem  policy  of  England,  in  quelling  the  last  great  Scottish  re- 
bellion, (1745,)  to  do  this  system  away,  and  accordingly  a 
Parliamentary  enactment,  abolishing  the  military  tenure  of 
land,  abroffated  the  power  of  a  chiefto  bring  his  tenants  into 
the  field  of  battle ;  and  still  farther,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  every 
badge  of  nationality,  and  merge  Scotland  in  the  common 
kingdom,  a  legislative  prohibition  was  placed  upon  wearing  the 
Highland  garb.  These  historical  allu  sions  may  serve  to  suggest 
what  is  meant  when  a  Scotsman  talks  of  '  poor  auld  Scot- 
land,' and  how  it  is  that  in  his  patriotism  there  are  mingled 
elements  of  sorrow  and  pride.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as  the 
central  principle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  character ;  as  a  law- 
yer, as  a  landed  proprietor,  as  clerk  of  the  sessions,  as  sheriff, 
as  a  politician,  and  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  in  all  he  was, 
in  all  his  heart  a  Scotsman.  With  desperate  embrace,  he 
clung  to  all  that  was  left  peculiar  to  his  country.  The  re- 
mains of  the  system  of  clanship — himself  a  clansnjan  of  the 
Buccleughs — were  dear  to  him,  for  he  saw  it  mitigated  from 
its  antique  harshness  —  no  longer  a  law  of  violence  but  a 
law  of  love.  He  mourned  over  the  ancient  martial  spirit,  and 
from  his  very  manner  of  recording  it,  he  sympathized  with 
the  aged  Highlander,  who  once  said  to  him  with  an  air  of  des- 
pondency, <'I  have  lived  to  see  woful  days;  when  I  was 
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YouDgt  the  only  question  asked  concerning  a  man's  rank,  vfaSf 
how  many  men  uved  on  his  estate ;  then  it  came  to  be,  how 
many  black  cattle  it  could  keep  ;  but  now  they  only  ask  how 
many  sheep  the  lands  will  carry.''  The  change  of  the  landed 
tenure  had  indeed  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  highland  soci- 
ety ;  its  ancient  military  system  was  broken  up,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  change  is  said  to  have  caused  extensive  emi- 
gration, which,  by  the  bye,  gave  many  a  valuable  citizen 
to  our  country.  Scott  thought  with  sorrow  of  the  diminished 
martial  prowess  of  his  land.  *^  In  many  instances,"  is  his 
language,  **  the  glens  of  the  highlands  have  been  drained,  not 
of  their  superfluity  of  population,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
inhabitants,  dispossessed  by  an  unrelenting  avarice,  which  wiU 
one  day  be  found  to  have  been  as  short-sighted  as  it  is  unjust 
and  selfish.  Meanwhile,  the  Highlands  may  become  the 
fairy  ground  for  romance  and  poetry,  or  subject  of  experiment 
for  the  professors  of  speculation,  political  and  economical. 
But  if  the  hour  of  need  should  come,  the  pibroch  may  sound 
through  the  deserted  region,  but  the  summons  will  remain 
unanswered.  The  children,  who  have  left  her,  will  re-echo 
fiom  a  distant  shore  the  sounds  with  which  they  took  leave 
of  their  own.  We  return — we  return — we  .return— no 
more." 

The  depth  of  Scott's  national  feeling  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  an  incident  connected  with  a  proposed  inno- 
vation on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Scotland,  and  thus 
related  by  his  biographer. 

"At  a  debate  of  tne  faculty  of  advocates  on  some  of  the 
propositions,' he  made  a  speech,  much  longer  than  any  he  had 
ever  before  dehvered  in  that  assembly ;  and  several,  who 
heard  it,  have  assured  me,  that  it  had  a  flow  and  energy  of 
eloquence  for  which  they  who  knew  him  best  had  been  quite 
unprepared.  When  the  meeting  broke  up,  he  walked  across 
the  mound,  on  his  way  to  Castle-street,  between  Mr.  Jeffrey 
and  another  of  his  reforming  friends,  who  complimented  him 
on  the  rhetorical  powers  he  had  been  displaying,  and  would 
willingly  have  treated  the  subject  matter  of  the  discussion 
playfully.  But  his  feelings  had  been  moved  to  an  extent  far 
beyond  their  apprehension ;  he  exclaimed,  •no,  no, 'tis  no 
laughing  matter ;  little  by  little,  whatever  your  wishes  may 
be,  you  will  destroy  and  undermine,  until  nothing  of  what 
makes  Scotland  Scotland  shall  remain.'  And  so  saying, 
he  turned  round  to  conceal  his  agitation,  but  not  until  Ab. 
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Jeffrey  saw  tears  gushing  down  his  cheeks,  resting  his  head 
until  he  recovered  himself  on  the  wall  of  the  mound.  Seldom, 
if  ever  in  his  more  advanced  age,  did  any  feelings  obtain  such 
mastery." — Life,  vol.  II.  p.  328.  A  burst  of  emotion,  such 
as  this,  not  repressed  by  the  presence  of  a  heartless  wit, 
speaks  volumes. 

Before  dismissing  these  historical  notices,  we  may  advert 
to  another  manifestation  of  this  habitual  or  constitutional  sen- 
timent, on  the  occasion  of  the  search  for  the  Scottish  r^alia^ 
the  crown  and  sceptre  and  other  insi^ia  of  royalty.  At  the 
time  of  the  union,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  trealY> 
that  these  symbols  of  Scotland's  ancient  independence  should 
forever  remain  within  that  territory.  The  sceptre  performed 
its  last  ledslative  office  in  ratifying  that  treaty  of  union  in 
1707,  and  when  the  Earl  of  Seafield  as  chancellor  laid  it 
down,  he  is  reported  to  have  scornfully  and  vulgaxly  applied 
the  common  phrase,  "  There  is  an  end  of  an  auld  sang" — 
"  a  brutal  insult,"  adds  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  referring  to  the 
transaction,  "  for  which  he  deserved  to  have  been  destroyed 
on  the  spot  by  his  indignant  countrymen."  The  regalia 
were  then  deposited  in  a  vaulted  and  strongly  guarded  room 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  into  which  no  eye  was  suffered 
to  penetrate,  for  the  government  was  well  pleased  to  with- 
draw from  sight,  objects  which  served  to  perpetuate  the  irri- 
tation which  existed  in  Scotland  at  that  time.  At  length  a 
mysterious  suspicion  began  to  prevail,  that  these  time-honor- 
ea  emblems  had,  in  violation  of  British  faith — been  removed 
firom  the  place  of  deposit ;  an  apprehension  increased  per- 
haps by  the  recollection  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  nad 
been  subjected  at  a  former  period,  when  Cromwell  and  the 

Sjcnerals  of  the  Commonwealth  having  penetrated  into  Scot- 
and  had  eagerly  sought  for  them.  They  had,  at  that  time, 
been  rescued  from  a  beleaguered  castle,  on  the  eveof  its  sur- 
render, by  the  intrepidity  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  females,  and 
were  concealed  by  a  Scottish  clergyman,  who  buried  the 
*  baubles'  beneath  his  pulpit.  The  memory  of  these  adven- 
tures returned  to  increase  the  distrust  which  somehow  had 
crept  into  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  people  at  a  later  day.  It 
was  not  until  1818,  that  the  mystery  of  the  affair  was  to  be 
removed — authority  being  then  given,  by  George  IV.,  to 
make  the  search.  When  the  crown-room  in  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle was  opened,  the  dust  of  one  hundred  and  ten  years  was  on 
the  floor — the  ashes  of  the  last  fire  still  remained  on  the  hearth 
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— the  only  object  in  the  room,  the  huge  oak-chest,  of  which  the 
keys  were  lost  The  silence  which  so  long  had  reigned  with  a 
DMtjesty  more  inviolate  than  that  which  had  wielded  the 
sceptre,  was  broken  by  the  force  applied  to  open  the  chest ; 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners, 
describes  the  intense  anxiety  with  which  they  waited,  as  it 
gave  a  hollow,  and  to  their  apprehensive  ears,  an  empty 
sound.  The  fear  that  a  national  af&ont  and  injury  had  been 
given  by  the  secret  removal  of  the  honors  of  Scotland,  weigh- 
ed heavily  on  the  minds  of  all  present,  but  was  dispelled  by 
finding  the  regalia  exactly  as  they  had  been  left  more  than  a 
century  before.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  Edinburgh 
with  an  earnestness  of  feeling  which  awakened  old  times 
again.  In  Scott's  miscellaneous  prose  works  may  be  found 
an  historical  narrative  respecting  the  regalia,  with  an  inte- 
resting account  of  their  restoration.  His  biographer  adds  an 
incident,  still  farther  illustrating  with  what  seriousness  the 
poet's  imagination  had  invested  the  affair.  In  one  point  of 
view,  there  is  very  little  in  all  this  for  plain  republicans  to 
sjrmpathize  with,  and  some  may  be  very  apt  to  pronounce  it 
nothing  more  than  an  ebullition  of  the  monarchical  sentiment 
which  was  strong  in  Scott's  breast.  This  would  be  to  set  the 
thing  in  a  false  light,  and  such  a  judgment  would  be  but  a  shal- 
low one,  as  wanting  in  wisdom  as  in  charity.  It  requires  no  pe- 
culiar fairness  and  discernment  to  conclude,  that  the  reUcs  were 
precious  in  his  sight,  not  because  they  were  types  of  royalty,  but 
the  visible  emblems  of  his  country's  ancient  independence, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  they  had  never  been  profaned  by  the 
touch  of  a  monarch  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  Several  of  the  com- 
missioners revisited  the  crown-room,  accompanied  by  the  la- 
dies of  their  famiUes, — Sir  Walter  with  his  eldest  daughter  So- 
phia— afterwards  Mrs.  Lockhart — whose  feeUngs  had  been 
worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  by  her  father's  conversation,  that 
when  the  lid  was  again  removed  she  nearly  fainted,  and 
drew  back  from  the  circle.  Just  then,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, less  imaginative  in  his  temperament  than  Scott,  made 
a  motion  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the  ladies, 
but  the  movement  was  arrested  by  a  very  startling  exclamation, 
uttered,  as  Mrs.  Lockhart  described  it,  **  in  a  tone  something 
between  anger  and  despair."  Scott  turning  round  observed 
his  daughter  deadly  pale,  and  leaning  by  the  door :  he  imme- 
diately drew  her  out  of  the  room,  and  when  the  air  had  some- 
what restored  her,  walked  with  her  home.     <<He  never 
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spoke,"  she  said,  "  all  the  way,  but  every  now  and  then  I 
felt  his  arm  tremble,  and  from  that  time  I  fancied  he  began 
to  treat  me  more  like  a  woman  than  a  child.  I  thought  he 
liked  me  better,  too,  than  he  had  ever  done  before."  —  Li/Cf 
V.  283. 

The  first  h'ght  to  which  in  Scott's  infancy  his  mind's  eye 
instinctively  turned,  was  the  light  of  poetry.  His  first  acts 
of  avowed  authorship  were  imitations  of  the  German  ballad- 
poetry,  which  was  m  fashion  for  a  short,  though  sufficient, 
time  at  the  cbse  of  the  last  century.  But  this  was  not  the 
true  direction  of  his  genius,  which  was  destined  to  receive 
an  impulse  more  efi^ctual  because  Scottish.  It  had  long 
been  his  deUght  to  gather,  wherever  he  could  glean  them, 
the  traditions  and  fragments  of  the  ancient  ballads  of  his  own 
land.  These  researches,  carried  on  without  any  definite 
ulterior  object,  were  storing  his  imagination  with  the  wealth 
he  was,  at  a  futiue  day,  to  pay  back  a  thousand-fold  increa- 
sed. One  of  his  companions  in  excursions  through  the  region 
of  the  Border,  describes  the  process  well,  in  saying,  "  He  was 
making  himself  all  the  time,  but  didna  ken  may  oe  what  he 
was  about  till  years  had  passed :  at  first  he  thought  of  little, 
I  dare  say,  but  the  queerness  and  the  fun."  The  accumula- 
tion of  these  relics  at  length  led  to  the  conception  of  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border — and  that  work  decided  Scott's 
whole  career :  it  was  the  impulse  which  moved  his  genius  — 
it  made  him  a  poet — it  maae  him  the  magician  of  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels.  While  engaged  in  the  task — no  task  but  a 
delight — of  editing  the  legendary  ballads,  he  gathered  about 
him  the  materials  on  which  his  imagination  was  to  dwell  dur- 
ing a  career  of  authorship  as  astonishing  as  any  the  world 
has  known.  One  of  the  critics  of  the  day  prophetically  said, 
that  the  minstrelsy  contained  the  elements  of  a  hundred  ro- 
mances ;  Emd  afterwards,  at  the  time  when  Waverley  was  a 
new  book,  and  the  authorship  was  a  mystery,  Professor  Wil- 
son exclaimed,  "I  wonder  what  all  these  people  are  perplex- 
ing themselves  with :  have  they  for^tten  the  prose  of  the 
Minstrelsy?"  No  one  acquainted  with  that  ancient  poetry, 
now  accessible  in  various  collections,  can  fail  to  appreciate 
the  influence  it  must  have  exercised  in  the  development  of 
Scott's  powers — a  point  on  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  philosophical  crir 
tics  of  the  age — Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  recent  invaluable  work  on 
the  Literature  of  Europe.    **The  Scottish  ballads,"  he  re* 
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marks,  "  of  an  historical  or  legendary  character,  especially 
the  former,  are  ardently  poetical :  the  nameless  minstrel  is 
often  inspired  with  an  Homeric  power  of  rapid  narration,  bold 
description,  lively  or  pathetic  touches  of  sentiment.  They  are 
femiliar  to  us  through  several  publications,  and  chiefly  through 
the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  by  one  whose  genius 
those  indigenous  lays  had  first  excited,  and  whose  own  wri- 
tings, when  the  whole  civilized  world  did  homage  to  his 
name,  never  ceased  to  bear  the  indelible  impress  of  the  as- 
sociations that  had  thus  been  generated.'' — Introdnictum  to 
History  ofLiteraXure  ofEuropty  II.  322. 

From  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  naturally  grew  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel — the  first  of  Scott's  important  poems — 
with  which,  in  1805,  not  until  his  thirty-fourth  year,  he  oegan  his 
career  of  prolific  and  prosperous  authorship.  A  criticism  on 
his  poetical  character  is  not  our  present  purpose.  It  has  ex- 
perienced the  exaltation  of  a  quicK  popularity,  and  the  conse- 
auent  depression.  An  accurate  critical  judgment  would,  we 
link,  seek  between  these  a  middle  course,  giving  to  the  poet 
Scott  a  higher  station  in  that  department  than  now  is  general- 
ly assigned  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  suj^posed 
that  the  aim  of  his  poetry  is  that  of  poetry  of  the  highest  or- 
der. We  do  not  conceive  that  Scott  possessed  that  sage  and 
meditative  imagination — the  rare  endowment  of  "  the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine," — which  alone  constitutes  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  greatest  poets.  But  having  intuitively  taken  the 
true  measure  of  his  strength,  that  which  he  attempted  he 
achieved,  and  his  poems  have  set  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
rivalry,  as  the  descriptive  bard  of  a  period  of  history  and  le- 
gend, rich  in  adventure  and  romance.  They  are  fiiU  of  the 
martial  spirit  which  was  a  predominant  passion  with  him, 
and  if  it  swayed  his  muse  from  aspirations  to  the  loftiest  ar- 
guments of  song,  in  this  the  classical  student  may  trace  a 
parallel  with  a  great  ancient  master,  and  recall  a  passage  to 
no  one  more  applicable  than  a  poet  whose  effusions  are  so  fiill 
of  strains  of  war : 

*H  eiSaplrav  htatvfleat 
USXtnov  MSmraif  naxfd  /loc 
Air66t¥  iXfioS'  iwoata^ 

Kal  wipw  irtfv7«io  iroXXov. 
.r'  a<«r*c.  Nemto,  Cann,  V. 
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"  But  if  the  glory  of  their  days, 
Their  strength  of  arm,  their  steely  war, 
Be  the  chosen  theme  of  praise ; 
Let  any  score  a  leap  for  me  afar ; 
And  he  shall  see 
With  what  a  lightsome  knee 
My  bounding  sinew  springs. 
The  mighty  eagle  beats  his  wings, 
And  lo !  he  is  beyond  the  sea." —  Cary. 

In  addition  to  the  influences  already  alluded  to,  there  was 
another  which  gready  aided  in  transforming  Scott  from  an 
Edinburgh  lawyer  into  a  poet.  The  correspondence  between 
the  spint  of  a  great  author  and  the  country  in  which  he 
dwells  having  been  treated  of,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  that 
with  the  age  in  which  his  life  is  cast.  Scott  was  passing  into 
manhood,  when  Europe  was  startled  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution.  On  looking  back  at  that  convulsion,  we 
see  it  through  a  curtain  so  clotted  with  gore — through  so 
hideous  a  mist  of  infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  and  atheism — 
that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  pure  enthusiasm  which, 
for  a  short  time,  animated  many  a  youthful  breast  with  the 
hope  of  a  great  advent  of  liberty.  Accustomed  as  Scott's 
imagination  was,  from  his  early  life,  to  dwell  upon  the  past, 
and  living  within  the  fold  of  Scottish  society,  it  is  perfectly  in 
character  that  he  did  not  sympathise  with  that  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  contrast  in  this  respect  between  him  and  some 
of  his  contemporaries  in  literature,  who  like  him  were  then 
entering  upon  active  life.  Habituated  to  the  mitigated  and 
patriarchal  aristocracy,  which  in  Scodand  often  blended 
without  sharp  lines  of  distinction,  and  in  affectionate  inter- 
course, the  various  classes  of  society,  Scott  was  not  apt,  as 
the  others  were,  to  realize  the  evils  of  a  licentious  court  and  a 
bloated  nobility,  with  the  attendant  wrongs  of  a  down-trod- 
den people.  The  movement  in  France  did  not,  therefore, 
afiect  him  as  it  did  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  too 
secluded  in  his  Scottish  loyalty,  to  share  in  that  sound  popu- 
lar sympathy,  which  exulted  when 


-the  dread  Bastile, 


With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground." — Excursion. 

With  the  times  that  succeeded,  it  was  widely  different* 
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The  mighty  military  genius  of  Bbnaparte  was  sweeping  in 
every  direction  with  the  swiftness  of  a  destroying  wind.  In 
eveiy  quarter  of  Europe — to  borrow  a  figurative  illustration 
from  an  usage  in  times  of  danger  in  ancient  Greece — might 
be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  towns  the  signal  of  torches  waved 
in  tumultuous  consternation.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
Scott's  history,  that  his  authorship  began  when  the  military 
fervor  was  at  its  height.  Napoleon's  meditated  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  was  stirring  the  latent  energies  of  the  nation. 
Among  his  own  countrymen,  Scott  saw  the  ancient  martial 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  decline  of  which  he  had  mourned 
over,  reanimated,  and  like  the  spectre  of  the  elder  Hamlet, 
bursting  its  cerements  and  starting  from  the  tomb  in  armsw 
Edinburgh  was  converted  into  a  camp — citizens  of  all  classes 
wore  the  military  dress,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  volun- 
teers were  constandy  under  arms,  and  beacon-fixes  were  kept 
in  readiness  along  the  coast  and  through  the  mountains.  In 
all  this  Scott  took  a  large  and  active  part,  not  suflfering  his 
bodily  infirmity  to  be  an  obstacle,  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  ever  entered  with  more  hearty  zeal  upon 
any  occupation  than  his  duties  as  a  quarter-master.  His 
character  had  a  decided  bent  in  this  direction,  and  indeed  it 
was  only  his  lameness  which  prevented  him  from  making  the 
military  profession  the  business  of  his  life.  It  was  during 
this  period  of  excitement  that  some  of  his  noblest  strains  were 
proouced,  and  in  addition  to  them,  the  first  draft  of  a  portion 
of  Waverley.  And  here  we  may  step  aside  to  remark,  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  English  literature, 
that  the  spirit  of  poetry  and  the  spirit  of  national  enthusiasm 
ministered  to  eacn  other.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, Britain  was  threatened  with  the  formidable  invasion 
by  Spain,  two  of  the  greatest  of  England's  poets  —  Spenser 
and  Shaispeare  —  were  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  the 
inspiration  of  each  rose  higher  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
moral  sublimity  of  a  nation  earnest  to  defend  its  soil.  The 
ignorance  of  Shakspeare's  personal  history  need  not  hinder 
me  assurance  that  it  was  in  the  fervor  of  ^anticipated  victory, 
or  in  the  flush  of  exultation  over  the  shattered  Armada,  that 
he  composed  such  passages  as  the  splendid  panegyric  on  his 
native  island,  in  Richard  the  Second,  or  the  heroic  defiance 
in  King  John.  Now  it  is  a  coincidence  of  deep  moment,  that 
when  a  similar  danger  threatened  the  British  shores  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  same  high  fimction  of  the  poet's 
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calling  was  fulfilled.  TheTbest  of  the  poets — Wordsworth 
and  Southey  and  Scott — ^placed  the  trumpet  to  their  lips,  and 
from  Scotland  and  the  mountains  of  England  they  sent  forth 
no  "  uncertain  sound,"  when  they  bade  their  countrymen 
prepare  for  battle.  There  were  then  uttered  strains  of  poetry 
which  will  endure  longer  than  history ;  and  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  in  the  long  strife  with  Napoleon,  there  were 
other  elements  than  armies  and  navies  —  the  moral  power 
given  more  than  once  by  students  and  poets  —  lebuking  the 
disaffected  —  cheering  the  desponding  —  and  in  a  word  pour- 
ing into  the  people's  heart  the  life-blood  of  a  zealous  patriot- 
ism. It  was  the  same  flame  which  we  have  observed  was 
kindled  by  Shakspeare,  or  like  in  an  ancient  age, 

The  spirit-stirring  note 


When  the  live  chords  Alcaeus  smote, 

Inflamed  by  sense  of  wrong. 
Wo  !  wo  to  tyrants !  from  the  lyre 
Broke  threateningly  in  sparkles  dire 

Of  fierce  vindictive  song/' 

The  zeal  with  which  Scott  shared  in  the  military  move- 
ments of  his  countrymen,  suggested  to  him  afterwards  that 
spirited  chapter  at  the  close  of  the  Antiquary,  describing  the 
false  alarm  from  the  mistaken  firing  of  one  of  the  beacons. 
The  notes,  added  to  that  fine  novel,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years,  still  manifest  the  same  deep  feeling,  in  recording  some 
interesting  recollections  of  that  agitating  period. 

"  Through  the  border  counties  the  alarm  spread  with  rapidity, 
and  on  no  occasion  when  that  country  was  the  scene  of  perpetual 
and  unceasing  war,  was  the  summons  to  arms  more  rapidly  obeyed. 
In  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Selkirkshire,  the  volunteers 
and  militia  ^ot  under  arms  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  alacrity 
which,  considering  the  distance  individuals  lived  firom  each  other, 
had  something  in  it  very  surprising — they  poured  to  the  alarm- 
posts  on  the  sea-coast  in  a  state  so  well  armed,  and  so  completely 
appointed,  with  baggage,  provisions,  etc.,  as  was  accounted  by  the 
best  military  judges  to  render  them  fit  for  instant  and  efiectu^  ser- 
vice   Two  members  of  the  Selkirkshire  Yeomanry  chanced 

to  be  absent  fix)m  their  homes,  and  in  Edinburgh  on  pnvate  busi- 
ness, when  that  corps  made  a  remarkable  march.  The  lately  mar- 
ried wife  of  one  of  toese  gentlemen,  and  the  widowed  mother  of  the 
other,  sent  the  arms,  uniforms,  and  chargers,  of  the  two  troopen, 
that  they  might  join  their  companions  at  Dalkeith.    The  aathor 
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was  very  much  stmck  by  the  answer  made  to  him  by  the  last  men- 
tioned lady,  when  he  paid  her  some  compliment  on  the  readiness 
which  she  showed  in  equipping  her  son  with  the  means  of  meeting 
danger,  when  she  might  have  left  him  a  &ir  excuse  for  remaining 
absent.  '  Sir/  she  replied,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Boman  matron, '  none 
can  know  better  than  you,  that  my  son  is  the  only  prop  by  which, 
since  his  father's  death,  our  family  is  supported.  But  I  would  rather 
see  him  dead  on  that  hearth,  than  hear  that  he  had  been  a  horse's 
length  behind  his  companions  in  the  defence  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try r  The  author  mentions  what  was  immediately  under  his  own 
eye  and  within  his  own  knowledge ;  but  the  spirit  was  universal, 
wherever  the  alarm  reached,  both  in  Scotland  and  England." — 
Natet  to  ike  Antiquary, 

We  cannot  pass  from  Scott's  poetry  without  noticing  a  tri- 
bute paid  to  it,  which  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  eulogy 
on  Gray's  Elegy,  pronounced  by  Wolfe,  when  on  the  eve  of 
storming  Quebec,  or  with  the  classical  examples  of  the  power 
of  verse,  amid  the  fierceness  of  war,  commemorated  m  the 
well  known  lines  of  Milton.  The  value  of  such  instances 
consists  in  this  —  that  they  show  how  potent  over  the  affec- 
tions is  the  sway  of  true  poetry  —  how  deep  it  sinks  into  the 
human  heart — and  how  vulgar  and  shallow  is  that  prejudice, 
which,  deeming  it  a  thing  of  albums  and  sentimental  scrap- 
books,  regards  it  as  milk  for  babes  instead  of  strong  meat  for 
men.  When  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  published,  Scott's 
friend.  Captain  Adam  Ferguson,  was  serving  with  the  Penin- 
sular army :  when  a  copy  of  the  poem  reached  him,  he  was 
posted  on  a  point  of  ground,  somewhere  on  the  lines  of  Tor- 
res Vedras,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  artillery.  "  The  men 
were  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  while  they  kept 
that  attitude,  the  captain  kneeling  at  their  head  read  aloud 
the  description  of  the  batde  in  the  Sixth  Canto,  and  the  listen- 
ing soldiers  interrupted  him  only  by  a  joyous  huzza,  whenever 
the  French  shot  struck  the  bank  close  above  them."  (it/e, 
iiL  327.)  Was  ever  poem  recited  under  such  circumstances 
— enough  of  danger  for  pleasurable  excitement,  with  enough 
of  security  for  attention !  What  a  subject  for  the  painter  — 
for  Wilkie,  for  instance  —  a  friend  of  both  Scott  and  Fergu- 
son, familiar  too  as  he  chances  to  be  both  with  Scottish  cha- 
racter and  Spanish  landscape !  The  Highlanders,  not  un- 
used to  a  mmstrelsy,  grouping  around  the  reader,  inter- 
changing looks  of  sympathy  and  delight — the  sturdy  soldier 
casting  off  a  tear,  half  angry  at  his  inability  to  check  the  pro- 
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verbial  sensibility  of  a  mountaineer,  at  the  mention  of  his 
distant  home,  the  hills  and  the  lakes  of  Scotland,  brought 
before  him  by  the  poet's  question, 

"  Where  shall  he  find  in  foreign  land 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand." 

—  some  one,  perhaps,  waving  his  arm,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  half  uttered  huzza,  as  the  shot  from  the  enemy's  battery 
scatter  the  broken  branches  of  an  olive  tree  over  the  group — 
others  more  impetuous,  starting  from  their  recumbent  posture 
as  the  array  of  Scottish  standards  is  called  up  by  the  Imes, 

"  I  see  the  dagger  crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
Wave  o*er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far. 
To  hero  bound  on  battle  strife. 
Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
T'were  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 
A  glance  at  that  array." 

The  composition  of  Waverley,  begun  in  1805,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  was  at  that 
time  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  opinion  of 
a  friend.  About  five  years  elapsed  before  it  was  resumed, 
and  some  farther  progress  made  in  it,  when  the  work  was 
again  relinquished,  from  the  same  modest  deference  to  lite- 
rary counsel.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  more,  Scott, 
looking  into  an  old  cabinet  in  search  of  some  fishing-tackle, 
his  eye  chanced  to  light  on  the  almost  forgotten  fragment  — 
then  about  eight  years  old —  (nearly  the  Horatian  period.) 
He  read  the  chapters  over,  and  in  doing  so,  found  a  confi- 
dence in  the  work  and  in  himself,  which  led  to  the  determi- 
nation to  finish  it.  The  national  feeling  was  here  one  of  the 
impulses,  and  may  be  traced  in  his  remark  to  Ballantyne, 
who  discouraged  the  undertaking — "  Bums,  by  his  poetry, 
had  already  attracted  universal  attention  to  every  thing  Scot- 
tish, and  I  confess  I  could  not  see  why  I  should  not  be  able 
to  keep  the  flame  alive,  merely  because  I  wrote  Scotch  in 
prose,  and  he  in  rhyme."  There  was  another  indirect  influ- 
ence, which  we  cannot  help  thinking  contributed  to  that  ele- 
vation of  feeling,  which  naturally  mve  a  confidence  to  bis 
enterprise:  the  period  when  the  wore  was  finally  resumedt 
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was  that  in  which  the  enormous  military  despotism  of  Na- 
poleon was  beginning  to  crumble  into  rums,  and  Scott's  let- 
ters are  full  of  a  most  joyous  and  exultant  enthusiasm,  not 
only  at  the  result,  but  at  the  honorable  part  his  countrymen 
had  in  bringing  it  about. 

After  the  publication  of  Waverley,  Scott  made  but  one  ela- 
borate eflfort  in  verse — ^the  poem  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles — and 
then  relinquished  that  department  of  imaginative  composition, 
for  that  other,  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Few  poets 
bad  earned  a  quicker  or  more  brilliant  popularity,  and  yet, 
when  it  was  disclosed  to  him  that  that  popularity  was  waning, 
the  admirable  serenity  of  his  temper  was  scarce  broken  for 
an  instant ;  there  was  no  cloud  of  angry  disappointment  — 
not  even  a  haze  of  peevishness  or  vexation ;  but  a  modest 
gratitude  that  the  world  had  done  him,  as  a  poet,  ample  jus- 
tice. The  decline  of  popularity  would  to  most  authors  have 
been  embittered  by  the  infusion  of  jealousy,  for  crowds  of 
admirers  were  hastening  to  another  bard  —  mighty  indeed 
in  depraved  power  —  who  was  then  beginning  to  pour  into 
the  public  ear  his  passionate  and  voluptuous  strains,  that 
course  of  intoxication  which  began  with  Childe  Harold,  and 
ended  with  Don  Juan.  Were  there  no  other  evidence  of 
Scott's  magnanimity,  it  would  be  enough  to  point  to  the 
tranquillity  with  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  anticipate 
that  Byron  was  destined  to  supplant  him  as  a  popular  poet. 
The  crown  of  honor  was  not  more  nobly  transferred  by  So- 
crates to  Alcibiades,  when  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  they 
were  soldiers  together  in  the  same  rank,  and  when  the  philo- 
sopher hoped,  by  an  act  of  magnanimity  to  win  the  young 
and  giddy  Athenian  to  a  course  of  virtue.  A  part  of  this 
parallel  might  be  carried  farther ;  for  Alcibiades  was  high- 
Dom  and  beautiful,  he  was  profligate  and  unprincipled,  at 
variance  with  his  wife,  an  outcast  from  his  native  country,  a 
wanderer  in  foreign  lands,  and  an  enemy  to  his  own. 

Though  by  no  means  concurring  with  any  low  estimate  of 
the  general  character  of  Scott's  poetry,  we  are  inclined  to 
regard  his  poetical  career  chiefly  as  auxiliary  to  his  power  as 
a  novelist — a  part  of  the  education,  as  it  were,  of  his  genius. 
Pbetry  was  not  the  sphere  in  which  his  imagination  was  fitted 
to  shine  as  well  as  in  prose  fiction.  "  He  had  now  seized,"  says 
Ids  biographer,  "on  an  instrumentof  wider  compass,  and  which, 
handled  with  whatever  rapidity,  seemed  to  reveal  at  every 
touch  treasures  that  had  hitherto  slept  unconsciously  withiii 
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him.  He  had  thrown  off  his  fetters,  and  might  well  so  forth 
rejoicing  in  his  native  elasticity  of  strength."  The  freedom 
of  prose  composition  was  to  Scott  manuestly  full  of  delight, 
of  which  we  think  we  can  discover  indications  in  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  second  edition  of  his  life  —  a  fac-eimile  of 
a  manuscript  page  of  Ivanhoe,  which  presents  a  curious  con- 
trast with  tne  fac-simile  of  the  manuscript  of  Marmion  —  the 
latter  blurred  and  blotted  with  corrections  and  erasures  — 
the  former  written  with  so  flowing  a  pen  that  you  can  scarce 
detect  that  it  is  defaced  by  a  single  alteration.  His  genius 
moved  with  a  more  intense  activity  in  the  open  field  of  prose, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  poetry  was  not 
his  perfect  element,  because,  to  the  poet  greatly  gifted,  metre, 
instead  of  being  a  fetter  or  an  incumbrance,  is  one  of  his  most 
precious  powers  —  the  winged  energy,  that  lifts  him,  like  a 
radiant  angel, 

"  Springing  from  crystal  step  to  crystal  step, 
In  the  bnght  air,  where  none  can  follow  him." 

The  fame  of  Scott  rests  pre-eminently  upon  the  novels. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  his  poetical  career  as  auxiliary  to 
the  production  of  his  prose  fictions.  Now,  that  we  have 
in  his  biography  a  comprehensive  account  of  all  his  lite- 
rary labors,  we  are  inclined  to  consider  his  miscella- 
neous writings  in  the  same  way  tributary  to  the  Waverley 
series.  Not  meaning  to  insinuate  that  they  were  wanting  in 
intrinsic  value  of  their  own,  but  only  that  uiey  contributed  to 
invigorate  the  author's  native  powers,  and  to  furnish  that 
abundance  of  materials,  to  which  his  imagination  afterwards 
gave  a  new  form  of  being  in  those  works  which  gained  his 
chief  celebrity.  When  the  literary  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century  comes  to  be  written,  **  The  Waverley  Novels"  must 
make  up  an  important  chapter,  in  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  Scott's  labors  in  editing  the  collected  writings  of 
Dryden,  and  of  Swift,  and  in  preparing  the  historical  coUec- 
tions  of  "  The  Somers'  Tracts,"  and  the  "  Sadler  Papers." 
From  these,  and  kindred  literary  occupations,  often  studious 
and  toilsome,  he  stored  his  mind,  and  from  that  mind  thus 
enriched  there  sprang  the  genial  growth,  which  seemed  to 
rise  more  like  tne  tranquil  processes  of  nature  than  any 
pains-taking  mental  eflbrt. 

The  Waverley  Novels  have  placed  their  author  in  the  i 
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grade  in  the  prose  fiction  of  Europe  with  Cervantes,  and 
given  him  among  English  novelists  an  unquestioned  supre- 
macy. It  is  a  tact  worthy  of  notice,  that  m  English  litera- 
ture, such  was  the  scarcity  of  prose  fiction,  even  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  it  is  only  by  going  some- 
what out  of  the  ordinary  track,  that  one  so  indefatigable  in 
bis  researches  as  Mr.  Hallam,  is  obliged  in  his  literary  history  to 
take,  as  almost  the  only  specimen,  "  The  Pilgrim's  rrogress," 
and  to  reckon  John  Bunyan  the  father  of  our  novelists — a  pa- 
ternity which  that  worthy  would  probably  not  have  regarded 
with  especial  complacence.  In  tne  series  of  novelists,  there 
followed  De  Foe,  Richardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  and 
the  female  writers,  Mrs.  RadclifTe,  Miss  Burney,  and  Miss 
Edge  worth ;  and  if  the  comparison  be  made  with  any  of  them, 
the  production  of  the  Waverley  Romance  stands  as  the 
mightier  effort  of  imaginative  genius.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  are  traits  whicn  even  suggest  some  of  the 
features  of  that  mind  which  in  the  annals  of  the  human  in- 
tellect is  alone.  But  in  associating  the  name  of  Scott  and  of 
Shakspeare,  there  is  no  dream  of  intimating  any  equality. 
Our  meaning  simply  is,  that  there  is  something  Shakspearian 
in  the  abounding  fertility  of  Scott's  invention,  and  in  that  rare 
power  of  calling  into  existence,  as  with  a  magician's  wand, 
creations  of  the  imagination,  into  which  is  infused  so  much  of 
nature,  so  much  of  truth,  as  to  endow  them  with  a  living  pre- 
sence, that  we  find  ourselves  thinking  of  them  as  actual  men 
and  women.  It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  matchless  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  is  by  the 
historical  romances  of  Scott.  Seldom  has  the  true  idea  of 
historic  fiction  been  more  happily  seized ;  the  calling  up  in  a 
living  array  not  merely  the  names,  but  the  manners,  and  the 
thoughts  and  passions,  of  past  ages,  with  an  accuracy  to  which 
we  can  specially  refer  but  in  one  instance,  as  involving  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  subject,  which  we  are  exami- 
ning somewhat  discursively — Scott's  personal  history  and 
character. 

That  animated  work.  Old  Mortality,  well  characterized  by 
Mr.  Lockhart  as  the  Marmion  of  the  novels,  was  the  severest 
test  of  the  author's  fidelity  to  the  general  traits  of  history  ;  but 
we  have  little  doubt  that  a  dispassionate  judgment  will  sus- 
tain the  opinion  of  his  biographer — "  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  oeen  said  against  Scott  as  a  disparager  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  inspiration 
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of  romantic  chivalry  ever  prompted  him  to  nobler  emotions 
than  he  has  lavished  on  the  re-animation  of  their  stem  and 
wild  enthusiasm."  The  history  of  the  religious  persecution 
in  Scotland,  is  the  history  of  a  people  arrayed  against  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tyranny — when  driven  from  their  temples  of 
worship^  retiring  into  tents  and  tabernacles ;  and  when  that 
poor  shelter  was  stripped  from  them  by  an  unsparing  intole- 
rance, the  houseless  spirit  of  devotion  sought  tne  solitude  of 
some  mountain  fastness.  A  sublime  moral  lesson  was  taught 
by  the  persecuted  peasantry,  that  no  earthly  power,  armed 
though  It  be  with  the  authority  of  an  ambitious  hierarchy,  or 
the  fiercer  alliance  of  a  savage  soldiery,  is  strong  enough  to 
place  a  barrier  between  the  soul  of  man,  and  that  throne  to 
which  its  prayers  ascend  most  fervently  in  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness. But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Covenanters  was  the  enthu- 
siasm of  men,  at  best  frail  and  fallible  ;  and  while  in  some  it 
burnt  a  pure  and  steady  fire,  it  flamed  fiercely  and  fantastically 
in  the  breasts  of  others.  It  mingled  with  weaknesses  and  fol- 
lies, and  with  evil  passions  too.  Religion  had  become  a  thing 
of  war,  the  man  in  prayer  was  the  man  in  arms.  When  they 
met  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  woods  to  worship  God,  they 
girded  on  their  swords,  and  sentinels  watched  on  the  heights 
to  warn  of  the  approach  of  danger ;  when  the  same  hand  which 
reverently  closed  the  sacred  volume,  was  nerved  to  strike 
strongly  the  armed  bands,  ruthless  in  mingling  blood  with  those 
lonely  sacrifices.  Now  when  Scott  portrays  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  covenanters,  shadowing  it  with  its  excesses,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  he  extenuates  nothing  of  the  political  and 
prelatical  tyranny,  which  maddened  it  often  into  a  fierce  fa- 
naticism. There  is  no  more  appalling  scene  than  that  in 
which  the  council — with  Lauderdale,  the  most  hideous  and 
profligate  of  the  persecutors — are  coldly  the  witnesses  of  a 
Covenanter's  martyrdom,  the  agonies  of  the  thumb-sere w  and 
the  iron  boot.  Even  Graham  of  Claverhouse  is  presented 
without  any  softening  of  the  dark  side  of  his  nature.  Although 
a  favorite  with  Sir  Walter,  as  the  last  of  the  great  Scottish 
soldiers,  the  last  too  who  struck  a  victorious  blow— dying  in 
the  victory — ^for  the  last  of  the  ancient  race  of  Scottish  kings. 
Divesting  him  of  the  attributes  conferred  by  a  vulgar  super- 
stition, of  a  ruffian  bearing  a  charmed  life,  and  horrid  by  de- 
moniac intercourse,  Scott  has  set  Dundee  before  us,  as  history 
and  his  authentic  portrait  represent  him,  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  with  a  soul  of  martial  fire  burning  within  a  slender 
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frame,  and  with  a  countenance  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  atid 
a  jwJe  delicacy  almost  feminine,  yet  bearing  the  impress  of 
an  intrepidity  that  never  blenched,  and  what  made  him  a  terror 
to  his  foes,  a  sternness  which  deemed  loyalty  and  a  soldier's 
duty  warrant  enough  "to  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life." 
A  casual  and  unstudied  expression,  is  often  a  truer  expres- 
sion of  a  man's  opinions  and  feelings  than  that  which  is  elabo- 
rate, and  we  have  therefore  noted  one  of  this  kind  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  Scott's,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "that  old  jjcne- 
cutor^  Archbishop  Sharp,  who  was  murdered  on  Magus  Moor." 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  an  apostate  from  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  eaucated  and  ministered, 
and  when  consorting  with  the  most  corrupt  court  that  ever 
defiled  England,  he  was  raised  to  a  high  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion, he  stained  the  whiteness  of  his  holy  vestments  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs.  As  Scott  designates  him,  he  was  a  "jpcr- 
lecirfor,"  who,  by  a  fierce  prelacy,  greatly  provoked  his  doom ; 
but  that  doom  was,  as  tne  same  pen  cfescribes  it,  a  cruel 
"mwrfer."  It  was  a  frightful  tragedy,  that  was  acted  on 
the  lone  waste  of  Magus  Moor,  when  the  primate,  waylaid 
by  a  band  of  maddened  zealots,  was  looked  on  as  a  victim 
delivered  by  divine  interposition  into  the  hands  of  his  slayers, 
and  neither  his  supplications,  nor  the  mute  pleadings  of  the 
gray  hairs  on  a  mitred  and  defenceless  brow,  nor  the  piteous 
entreaties  of  his  daughter,  could  stay  the  vengeance  of  an  ex- 
asperated fanaticism.  "  We  may  safely  hope,"  is  Scott's 
own  even  tempered  language  in  Old  Mortality,  "  that  the 
souls  of  the  brave  and  sincere  on  either  side,  have  long  looked 
down  with  surprise  and  pity  upon  the  ill-appreciated  motives 
which  caused  their  mutual  hatred  and  hostility,  while  in  this 
valley  of  darkness,  blood,  and  tears.  Peace  to  their  memory ! 
Let  us  think  of  them,  as  the  heroine  of  our  only  Scottish  tra- 
gedy entreats  her  lord  to  think  of  her  departed  sire : 

"O  rake  not  up  the  ashes  of  our  fathers! 
Implacable  resentment  was  their  crime, 
And  grieTOus  hath  the  expiation  been." 

Passing  from  the  historical  character  of  the  Waverley  no- 
vels, the  question  is  sometimes  asked,  what  good  do  such 
works  accomplish — what  moral  do  they  teach.  As  this 
question  afiects  Scott's  chief  celebrity,  it  may  be  well  tD 
notice  it,  although  to  answer  it  as  it  ought  to  be  answered, 
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would  involve  a  disquisition  beyond  our  limits.  It  may,  in 
the  first  place,  be  suggested,  that  there  is  a  class  of  readers 
with  minds  so  constituted,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  for 
them  not  to  venture  in  the  department  of  imagination  beyond 
those  works  in  which,  like  the  books  of  fables,  "  the  morat^  is 
carefully  appended  in  an  explicit  and  separate  form,  a  part 
of  such  books  which  few  intelligent  children  are  ever  known 
to  read.  The  question  as  to  the  utility  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion is  full  of  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  times — this  pharasai- 
cal  age,  which,  because  it  has  done  so  much  in  the  outward 
world  of  sense,  goes  up  to  the  temple  of  science  to  givd 
thanks  that  it  is  not  like  other  ages — this  self-sufficient  age, 
arrogant  in  its  boasted  illumination  and  *'  the  march  of  mind" 
-—that  march,  in  which  a  gross  materialism  is  followed  by  a 
retinue  stripped  of  the  noble  and  elevating  endowments  of 
the  human  spirit^  and  clad  in  the  poor  garments  of  what  is 
styled  "useful  knowledge,"  so  that  we  know  of  no  march  so 
like  it  as  the  march  of  FalstafF  and  his  ragged  company — 
"  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,"  his  **  hun- 
dred and  fifty  tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from  feeding 
upon  hushy 

In  all  productions  of  genuine  imagination — whether  in 
poetry  or  m  prose  fiction — or  in  the  fine  arts,  in  painting,  in 
sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  there  is  an  enlarged  moral,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  to  minds  that  have  con- 
tracted the  narrow  habit  of  estimating  things  by  some  imme- 
diate, definite,  and  measurable  value.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
of  the  spurious  works  of  imagination,  the  common  run  of 
novels,  for  instance,  that  we  are  speaking,  but  of  the  master 
products  of  genius — of  that  function  which  was  given  to 
man  to  aid  in  making  the  world  feel  rightly  and  strongly,  and 
to  give  elevation  to  the  human  character. 

Beside  the  general  tendency,  on  which  chiefly  the  value  of 
such  writings  as  the  Waverlcy  novels  must  depend,  there  are 
one  or  two  especial  morals  (to  fall  into  that  fastiion  of  speech) 
which  may  be  noticed.  Scott  entertained  a  meek  conndence 
that  he  might  derive  advantage  in  his  novels  from  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  earned  by  intimacy  with  all  condi- 
tions of  society,  from  the  Scottish  peer  to  the  Scottish  peasant. 
His  imagination  possessed  the  same  large  familiarity,  mo- 
ving sociably  with  kings  and  crusaders,  with  Glasgow  baillies 
and  Highland  freebooters ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  trait  of 
the  Waverley  novels,  that  they  teach  what  may  be  called  a 
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precious  christian  principle — the  common  human  heartedness 
of  mankind — leading  men  to  regard  each  other  less  in  those 
respects  in  which  they  differ  than  in  those  in  which  they  are 
alike.  In  illustrating  this  power,  we  need  only  recall  that 
scene,  the  peculiar  pathos  of  which  is  finely  commented  on 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  m  Scott's  own  favorite,  the  Antiquary, 
where  Oldbuck,  finding  the  poor  fisherman  repairing  the 
boat  in  which  his  son  had  been  lost,  congratulates  the  old 
man  on  his  ability  to  return  to  this  work  so  soon  after  Steenie's 
burial,  and .  the  father's  deep  and  stem  affliction  rises  in  the 
reply :  "  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do,  unless  I  wanted 
to  see  four  children  starve  because  one  is  drowned  ?  It  is 
well  with  you  gentles,  that  can  sit  in  the  house  with  handker- 
chers  at  your  eyes,  when  ye  lose  a  friend,  but  the  like  of  us 
must  to  our  work  again,  if  our  hearts  were  beating  as  hard  as 
my  hammer." 

In  establishing  the  healthy  morality  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
we  might  rely  upon  one  character.  It  shows  the  power  oiF 
Scott's  genius,  that  he  has  portrayed  a  female  character, 
which,  without  rank,  or  beauty,  or  youth,  in  a  word,  without 
romantic  exaggeration  or  the  attractions  commonly  given  to 
heroines,  is  lovely  in  the  unaided  grace  of  simple  goodness. 
As  an  image  of  female  excellence,  borrowing  no  charm  from 
without,  an  heroic  fortitude  in  the  love  of  truth  struggling 
with  the  solicitations  of  a  sister's  love,  an  equality,  if  not  a 
superiority  over  Cordelia,  and  Desdemona,  and  Imogen,  and 
Isabella,  may  not  irreverently  be  claimed  for  that  unadorned 
Scottish  peasant  woman,  Jeanie  Deans — a  creation  that  raises 
the  ideal  of  womanly  virtue  higher  than  all  the  artificial  ex- 
travagance of  chivalry — the  realization  of  a  poet's  vision: 

"A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit,  still  and  bright. 
With  something  of  an  angel  light." 

In  no  respect  is  Scott's  superiority  over  ordinary  no- 
velists more  conspicuous,  than  in  his  mode  of  administering 
what  is  called  poetic  justice.  He  was  too  strong  minded  a 
man  to  fall  into  that  puny  morality,  which  invariaibly  gives  to 
the  good  a  happy  ending,  and  a  punishment  to  the  bad,  car- 
rying the  industrious  apprentice  to  the  dignity  of  lord  mayor, 
and  George  Barnwell  to  the  gallows.    His  theory  was  that 
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which  gives  a  deeper  and  more  mysterious  morality  to  the 
great  works  of  imagination,  and  which  reconciles  us  to  the 
sad  issues  of  pure  tragedy — to  the  untimely  doom  of  Ophelia 
and  of  Hamlet — the  stern  fate  of  "the  lady  wedded  to  the 
Moor" — or  to  that  most  piteous  of  all  scenes,  Lear  clasping 
to  his  old  and  breaking  heart  the  lifeless  body  of  his  ofdy 
daughter.  In  reply  to  an  opinion,  that  the  Jewish  heroine 
in  Ivanhoe  should  have  been  rewarded  with  a  happy  mar- 
riage, Scott  finely  exhibits  his  idea  of  a  loftier  morality,  in  a 
passage  in  the  introduction  to  that  work,  written  several 
years  after  its  original  publication.  The  passage  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lockhart,  "  as  remarkably  characteristic  of  Scott's 
mind  and  manner."  It  is  so,  though  we  would  add,  marked 
with  more  of  the  tone  of  philosophy  than  often  appears  in 
his  writings.  "  I  think,"  are  his  words,  **  a  character  of  a 
highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp,  is  degraded  rather  than  ex- 
alted by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperi- 
ty. Such  is  not  the  recompense  which  Providence  has  deem- 
ed worthy  of  suffering  merit ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal 
doctrine  to  teach  youn^  persons,  the  most  common  readers 
of  romances,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of  principle  are 
either  naturally  allied  with,  or  adequately  rewarded,  by  the 
gratification  of  our  passions  or  attainment  of  our  wishes.  In 
a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  character  is  dismissed 
with  temporal  wealth,  greatness,  rank,  or  the  indulgence  of 
such  a  rashly  formed  or  iU  assorted  passion  as  that  of  Re- 
becca for  Ivanhoe,  the  reader  wiU  be  apt  to  say,  verily,  vir- 
tue has  had  its  reward.  But  a  glance  on  the  great  picture 
of  life  will  show,  that  the  duties  of  self-denial,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  passion  to  principle,  are  seldom  thus  remunerated ; 
and  that  the  internal  consciousness  of  their  high-minded  dis- 
charge of  duty  produces,  on  their  own  reflections,  a  more 
adequate  recompense,  in  the  form  of  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  rive  or  take  away." 

The  Waverley  novels  are  also  wholly  free  from  a  grave 
reproach  to  which  fiction  is  too  often  obnoxious,  of  stimula- 
ting the  passions  with  images  of  superhuman  depravity,  and 
poisoning  the  moral  sense  by  familiarity  with  unthought-of 
guilt.  It  is  a  wise  observation  of  an  old  writer,  whom  we 
here  quote  at  second  hand,  (Sir  Thomas  Browne,  as  cited 
by  Charles  Lamb,)  that  "  the  pens  of  men  may  sufficiently 
expatiate  without  those  singularities  of  villany ;  for  as  they 
increase  the  hatred  of  vice  in  some,  9o  do  they  etdarge  thetheo^ 
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ry  of  wickedness  in  cUV^  The  theory  and  practice  of  wicked- 
ness, it  may  be  added,  are  very  apt  to  be  identical,  and  we 
have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  make  this  truth  as  emphatic 
as  possible,  when  we  reflect  on  the  profuseness  with  which 
the  press — the  newspaper  press  especially — ministers  the 
stimulants  of  the  kind  referred  to.  The  contributions  to  the 
history  of  iniquity  are  abundant,  and  one  of  the  signs  of  our 
times  is  an  extraordinary  activity  in  the  diffusion  of  criminal 
knowledge,  Scott's  own  reflection  on  this  subject  is  im- 
pressively stated.  "  Vice  is  of  an  epidemic  as  well  as  con- 
tagious character — the  commission  of  any  act  of  horrid  no- 
toriety often  gives  birth  to  similar  conceptions  in  the  minds 
of  kindred  spirits — deep  calls  to  deep,  and  crime  OGcasions 
crime.** 

Not  long  before  Sir  Walter's  death,  a  friend  remarked  to 
him,  that  he  must  derive  consolation  from  the  reflection,  that 
his  popularity  was  not  owing  to  works  which  in  his  latter  mo- 
ments he  might  wish  recalled.  Scott  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  wim  his  eye  fixed  on  the  ground.  **  When  he  raised 
them,"  says  the  narrator,  "  as  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  I 
perceived  the  light  blue  eye  sparkled  with  unusual  moisture ; 
he  added,  *  I  am  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  my  career — I 
have  been  perhaps  the  most  voluminous  author  of  the  day — 
and  it  19  a  comfort  to  me,  to  think  that  I  have  tried  to  unsettle 
no  man's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's  principle — and  that  I 
have  written  nothing  which  on  my  death-bed  I  should  wish 
blotted.' "  This  dignified  self-complacency  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  facts — the  unaffected  purity  of  his  productions,  their 
tendencies,  and  the  sound  morality  which  distinguishes 
them. 

The  novels  are  full  of  the  author's  Scottish  heart — the 
best  of  them  have  their  scenes  laid  in  Scotland.  It  was  to 
Washington  Irving,  who,  by  the  bye,  has  written  far  the  best 
of  the  narratives  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford,  that  Scott  said,  "  I 
like  the  very  nakedness  of  the  land — it  has  something  bold 
and  stern  and  solitary  about  it.  When  I  have  been  for  some 
time  away,  I  begin  to  wish  mjself  back  again  among  my 
own  honest  gray  hiUs ;  and  if  I  did  not  see  the  heather  at 
least  once  a  year,  I  thinfc  1  should  dieP  It  would  seem 
that  Scottish  scenery  was  hardly  more  essential  to  the  long- 
ing of  his  eyes,  than  of  the  spiritual  function  of  imagination, 
— for  while  he  was  engaged  upon  Ivanhoe,  he  be^an  to  com- 
pose the  Mofiasteiy,  it  being  a  relief,  he  said,  to  interlay  the 
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scenery  most  familiar,  with  the  strange  world  for  which  he 
had  to  draw  so  much  on  imagination. 

The  long  continued  concealment  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Waverley  novels  is  to  be  traced  much  more  to  certain  traits  in 
Scott's  character,  than  to  any  extrinsic  circumstances  which 
could  have  led  to  it.  On  looking  back  to  the  matter,  and  on 
reading  the  biography,  it  is  indeed  at  the  present  day  surpri- 
sing that  there  was  much  of  mystery  in  the  case.  The  veil, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  wholly  thrown  aside,  till  the 
commercial  catastrophe,  but  it  had  long  been  worn  very  care- 
lessly, and  the  secret — if  secret  it  may  be  called — was  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  some  dozen  or  more  of  confidants.  Mr. 
Lockhart  has  pointed  out  several  indications  of  a  propensity 
in  Scott's  nature,  which  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  syste- 
matic mystification  he  adopted  with  regard  to  the  most  im- 
portant series  of  his  works.  "  Oh  the  deUght  of  walking  in- 
visible among  mankind  !"  is  the  exclamation  of  the  author 
of  one  of  the  richest  anonymous  in  the  language  ("  The  Doc- 
tor.") This  essential  pleasure  of  the  inco^ito  seems  to  have 
been  relished  by  Scott,  and  influenced  him  more  probably 
than  he  realized  himself ;  at  least  none  of  his  own  reasons  are 
very  powerful.  In  a  letter  to  Joanna  BaiUie,  written  after 
the  anonymous  plan  of  the  novels  had  become  a  settled  sys- 
tem, he  advised  her  respecting  an  unpubUshed  drama,  '^  to 
conceal  her  name  (as  the  authoress)  till  the  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture. It  is  a  sickening  thing  to  think  how  many  angiy 
and  evil  psissions  the  mere  name  of  admitted  excellence  brings 
into  full  activity."  This  is  a  prudential  motive  of  a  more 
gloomy  character  than  commonly  found  Voom  in  Scott's  heart. 
After  the  success  of  Waverley  was  established,  writing  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Morritt,  who  had  urged  a  dropping  of  the  mask, 
he  says,  "  I  shall  not  own  Waverley,  my  chief  reason  is  that  it 

would  prevent  me  of  the  pleasure  of  writing  again 

In  truth,  I  am  not  sure  it  would  be  considered  quite  decorous 
for  me,  as  a  clerk  of  session,  to  write  novels.  Judges  being 
monks,  clerks  are  a  sort  of  lay  brethren,  from  whom  some 
solemnity  of  walk  and  conduct  may  be  expected.  So  what- 
ever I  may  do  of  this  kind,  *  I  shall  whistle  it  down  the  wind, 

and  let  it  prey  at  fortune.' In  point  of  emolument 

every  body  knows  that  I  sacrifice  much  money  by  witholding 
my  name,  and  what  should  I  gain  by  it,  that  aiiy  human  be- 
in^  has  a  right  to  consider  as  an  unfair  advantage  f  In  fact, 
omy  the  freedom  of  writing  trifles  with,  less  personal  respoa- 
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ability,  and  perhaps  more  frequently  than  I  otherwise  might 
do."  Scott  woula  have  been  well  content  to  live  and  die 
without  any  formal  avowal  of  his  extraordinary  authorship. 
The  secret  being  latterly  kept  with  no  great  solicitude,  the 
mystery  was  reduced  pretty  much  to  the  question — not  whe- 
imx  he  was  the  author,  but  whether  it  was  possible  that  he, 
with  his  professional  occupations  and  his  leisure  for  hospita- 
lity, was  the  sole  and  unaided  author.  But  the  solution  of 
Sratt's  indifference  on  the  subject  of  coming  forward  and 
openly  claiming  the  honors  the  world  had  bestowed  on  ''  the 
unknown,"  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  a  habit  of  thought,  which 
his  biographer  has  properly  presented  as  one  of  his  most 
prominent  characteristics.  His  friend  Mr.  Morritt  says  of  him : 
"keenly  enjoying  literature  as  he  did,  and  indulging  his  own 
love  of  it  in  perpetual  composition,  he  always  maintained  the 
same  estimate  of  it  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  rather  talked  of  men  and  events  than  of 
t)ooks  and  criticism."  It  appears  to  have  been  his  opinion 
at  all  periods,  when  literary  tame  was  before  him  in  hope,  and 
when  It  was  with  him  in  possession,  that  literature  ought  never 
to  be  ranked  on  the  same  scale  of  importance  with  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  any  of  the  great  departments  of  public 
life.  He  described  himself  as  having  **  never  felt  awed  or 
abashed,  except  in  the  presence  of  one  man — the  Duke  of 
Wellington — ^a  great  solaieranda  great  statesman;  the  great- 
est of  each."  And  Mr.  Lockhart  takes  pains  forcibly  to  rep- 
resent that  "  Scott  never  considered  any  amount  of  literary 
distinction  as  entitled  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with 
mastery  in  the  higher  departments  of  practical  life,  least  of 
all  with  the  glory  of  a  first-rate  captain.  To  have  done  things 
worthy  to  be  written,  was  in  his  eyes,  a  dimity  to  which  no 
man  made  any  approach,  who  had  only  written  things  wor- 
thy to  be  read.  He  on  two  occasions  betrayed  painfij  unea- 
siness, when  his  works  were  alluded  to  as  reflecting  honor  on 
the  age  that  had  produced  Watt's  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  safety  lamp  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy."  This 
"  modest  creed,"  as  Mr.  Lockhart  well  designates  it,  is  in 
one  point  of  view  highly  estimable,  but  it  must  be  added  that 
it  also  shows  a  judgment  in  this  respect  not  truly  poised. 
His  standard  was  not  the  true  one,  for  it  would  place  Shaks- 

gjare  and  Spenser  below  the  level  of  Cecil  or  of^  Sir  Francis 
rake — Milton  would  be  sunk  below  Cromwell — and  the 
whole  race  of  ''  Queen  Anne's  men"  immeasurably  below 
NO.  xni.  —  VOL.  vn.  22 
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Marlborough.  Scott's  admiration  of  great  actions  led  him  to 
depreciate,  in  comparison,  the  great  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  letters*  At  the  same  time,  if  his  fortune  had 
placed  him  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  field,  his  genius  must  still 
have  sought  a  channel  in  literary  invention.  His  lot  would 
have  been  fitly  cast  in  an  age  when  authorship  had  not  yet 
grown  into  a  distinct  vocation,  and  he  would  have  been  a 
worthy  compeer  for  those  who  earned  a  double  fame,  such 
as  Buckhurst,  Surrey,  Raleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Lord 
Brook — men,  at  once  of  letters  and  of  public  life. 

The  palmy  days  of  Scott's  life  were  during  the  long  sus- 
tained popularity  of  the  Waverley  novels.  The  universal  ac- 
clamation with  which  his  genius  was  hailed,  resembled  the 
royal  progresses  of  the  English  monarchs  some  centuries  a^o 
— or  rather  the  imperial  progress  of  a  Trajan  through  the 
large  domain  of  tne  Roman  empire.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  amazed  the  world,  might  be  likened,  yet  contrasted 
with  the  masterly  marches  of  his  contemporary  Napoleon. 
The  extraordinary  revenue  from  the  novels  fostered  Scott's 
unfortunate  ambition  of  becoming  an  extensive  landed  pro- 
prietor, after  the  old  Scottish  style,  until  the  first  modest  pur- 
chase expanded  into  the  baronial  estate  of  Abbotsford.  The 
severest  trials  of  human  character  were  visited  upon  him— 
unbounded  prosperity  and  a  disastrous  reverse.  In  the  for- 
mer, neither  his  modesty  nor  his  equanimity  was  disturbed  by 
the  applause  of  the  world  reaching  him  through  the  thin  cur- 
tain of  concealed  authorship.  His  prosperity  gave,  too,  proof 
abundant  of  the  truth  that  genius  is  of  the  heart  as  well  as 
of  the  head.  The  comprehensiveness  of  his  sympathies  might 
be  illustrated  by  his  friendly  intercourse  not  only  with  his 
contemporaries  in  literature,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  others,  but  with  men  of  every  station  in  society, 
with  the  king,  with  the  great  captain,  the  statesman,  the  che- 
mist, the  sculptor,  the  painter,  the  tragedian, — with  Welling- 
ton, Canning,  and  Davy,  with  Chantry,  and  Wilkie,  and  Kem- 
ble — and  besides  these  with  friends  in  the  walks  of  humble 
life.  That  Scott  entertained  an  habitual  deference  to  rank  is 
visible  in  various  parts  of  his  biography ;  how  far  this  was 
the  result  of  antiquarian  associations,  of  his  tory  politics,  and 
of  his  native  kindness  of  temper,  we  cannot  stop  to  inquire  ; 
but  that  it  was  that  exaggerated  weakness,  whicn  some  have 
alleged,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  see  a  plebeian  Scotchman 
in  the  shadow  of  a  nobleman,  Scotch  or  English,  we  cannot 
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credit.  So  far  as  the  means  of  judging  arq  before  the  world, 
we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Scott*s  aristocratic  sentiment, 
high  toned  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  contained  the  baser  ele- 
ments of  a  fawning  servility,  or  that  it  contracted  the  sphere 
of  his  sjrmpathies.  There  was  no  distinction  in  his  cordiality 
to  his  friends,  whether  titled  or  not.  Among  the  most  plea- 
sing pictures  of  his  Ufe,  are  those  which  present  his  happy  and 
unconstrained  intercourse  with  his  out-door  attendants.  *'  Sir 
Walter,"  said  one  of  them,  "  speaks  to  every  man  as  if  he 
were  a  blood  relation."  It  is  curious  too  to  trace  how  they 
caught  from  him  a  higher  tone  of  thought  and  feeling:  "  When 
I  first  came  here"  said  his  forester,  Tom  Purdie,  to  a  visiter  at 
Abbotsford,  "  I  was  little  better  than  a  beast,  and  knew  nae 
mair  than  a  cow  what  was  pretty  and  what  was  ugly.  I  was 
cuif  enough  to  think  that  the  bonniest  thing  in  a  country  side 
was  a  cornfield  enclosed  in  four  stane  dykes  ;  but  now  I  ken 
the  difference.  Look  this  way,  Mrs.  Laidlaw,  and  I'll  show 
you  what  the  gentle  folks  likes ;  see  ye  there  now  the  sun  glis- 
tening on  Melrose  Abbey  ?  It's  no  aw  bright,  nor  it's  no  aw 
shadows  neither,  but  just  a  bit  screed  o'  Ught — ^and  a  bit  daud 
o*  dark  yonder  like,  and  that's  what  they  ca'  picturesque ;  and 
indeed,  it  maun  be  confessed  it  is  unco  bonnie  to  look  at !" 

There  is  even  a  deeper  interest  in  tracing  the  reciprocal 
influence  on  Scott  himself.  Walking  over  me  grounds,  on 
Lockhart's  first  visit  to  Abbotsford,  he  pointed  out  a  spot, 
close  to  the  cottage  of  his  coachman,  where  the  turf  was 
smoothly  laid  for  a  bowling-green — because,  said  he,  the 
game  may  be  considered  one  of  the  indispensables  of  the  an- 
cient castle  life.  "  But  I  must  not  forget,"  adds  the  biogra- 
pher, "  the  reason  he  gave  me  some  time  afterwards.  *  In 
truth,'  he  then  said,  *  I  wished  to  have  a  smooth  walk  and  a 
canny  seat  for  myself,  within  earshot  of  Peter's  evening 
psalm.'  The  coachman  was  a  devout  presbyterian,  ana 
•many  a  time  have  I  in  after  years  accompanied  Scott  on  his 
evening  stroll,  when  the  principal  object  was  to  enjoy,  from 
the  bowling-green,  the  unfailing  melody  of  the  good  man's 
family  worship — and  heard  him  repeat,  as  Peter's  manly 
voice  led  the  humble  choir  within,  that  beautiful  stanza  of 
Bums's  *  Saturday  night :' 

*  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim, 
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nse. 


Perhaps  Dundee's  wild  warbline  measures  ri 
Or  plaintive  Martyr's,  worthy  ofthe  name.' " 

The  largeness  of  Scott's  heart  embraced  more  than  hu- 
man kindi  and  from  its  fulness  overflowed  on  creatures  infe* 
rior  in  the  scale  of  being.  His  affection  for  his  horses  and 
dogs  was  far  more  of  a  single  hearted  sentiment,  than  a  re- 
gard arising  from  a  sense  ot  their  usefulness  ;  the  tears  that 
fell  from  the  eyes  of  Ulysses  on  the  decrepid  and  dying  Ar- 
^s  were  not  more  pure.  When  Scott  apologized  for  break- 
ing an  engagement  to  a  dinner,  because  ofthe  death  of  "  a 
dear  old  friend,"  it  was  no  more  than  a  true  expression  for 
the  loss  ofthe  companionship  of  one  of  his  favorite  dogs,  and 
Mrs.  Lockhart  rememberea  the  whole  family  standing  in 
tears,  about  the  grave  in  the  garden,  as  her  father  smoothed 
down  the  turf  above  Camp,  with  the  saddest  expression  she 
had  ever  seen  on  him.  In  a  letter  written  when  he  was  ap- 
prehending the  demise  of  another  "  dear  old  friend,"  he  re- 
marks, "  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  final  cause  of  dogs 
having  such  short  lives,  and  am  quite  satisfied  it  is  in  com- 
passion to  the  human  race,  for  if  we  suffer  so  much  in  losing 
a  dog  after  an  acquaintance  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  what 
would  it  be,  if  they  were  to  live  double  that  time."  It  is  amu- 
sing to  notice  this  affection  for  what  has  been  tenderly  called 
(we  believe  it  was  by  Lord  Erskine)  the  mute  creation,  in  a 
letter  written  from  London,  in  which,  after  mentioning  his 
meeting  with  the  most  eminent  public  men — with  Welling- 
ton, and  the  literary  wits  of  the  metropolis — Sir  Walter  adds, 
almost  in  the  same  sentence,  '<  there  are  no  dogs  in  the  hotel 
where  I  lodge,  but  a  tolerably  conversible  cat."  The  me- 
moir furnishes  a  good  deal  of  curious  matter,  to  any  one  dis- 
posed to  investigate  the  interesting  and  difficult  subject  of 
instinct. 

We  can  advert  to  Scott's  domestic  character  no  farther 
than  to  express  an  opinion,  formed  in  the  way  of  inference, 
that  his  marriage,  though  by  no  means  an  unhappy  one,  was 
ill  sorted  and  uncongenial.  It  is  impossible  to  repress  the  re- 
gret, that  his  earlier  attachment  nad  not  been  successful. 
The  flame  of  his  first  love  was  not  extinct,  when  he  was  a 
•white  haired  old  man.  He  stood  epreatly  in  need  of  a  coun- 
sellor, for  with  all  his  kindliness  of  nature,  he  went  through 
life  in  some  respects  solitary  hearted.    Had  there  been  more 
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of  wisdom  in  his  choice,  the  noiseless,  dewlike  influence  of  a 
wife's  advice  would  not  have  been  shed  upon  a  head  and 
heart  like  his  in  vain.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Scott's 
companionable  and  judicious  correspondence  with  his  son 
presents  him  in  a  most  pleasing  light. 

From  the  pleasant  region  of  Scott's  prosperity,  we  must 
pass  to  his  adversity.  Of  the  causes  ot  the  reverse,  it  may 
be  briefly  said,  that  from  his  commercial  entanglements,  in- 
ordinate purchases,  and  from  a  broad-cast  hospitality,  the 
harvest  he  reaped  was  ruin.  We  refrain  from  animadver- 
sion for  several  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  we  fear  that  that 
is  not  a  good  spirit  which  seeks  to  expose  the  frailties  of  the 
great ;  again,  the  language  of  condemnation  is  checked  by 
reflecting  on  his  subsecjuent  life ;  and  moreover  the  consider* 
ation  that  an  imperfection  in  American  law  places  our  coun- 
try in  the  humiliating  attitude  of  appropriating  the  labors  of 
fineign  authors  without  any  remuneration,  and  thus  from  the 
fifties  of  thousands  who  have  drawn  a  pure  enjoyment  from 
the  Waverley  novels,  not  one  cent  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
either  to  heighten  the  author's  prosperity,  or  to  reheve  his 
misfortunes.  The$e  are  reasons,  why  we  should  not  cast  a 
stone  at  the  infirmities  of  character  which  involved  him  in  his 
embarrassments. 

Mr.  Lockhart's  work  has  given  occasion  to  several  publi- 
cations, which  we  cannot  pass  by  in  entire  silence.  Under 
a  conviction  that  the  biographer  had  misrepresented  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Scott's  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  James 
Ballantjme,  the  friends  of  that  gentleman  pubhshed  a  *'  JRe- 
fkuuian^*  of  "  the  caiumnies^^  on  his  memory.  To  this  Mr. 
Lockhart  rejoined,  with  a  pamphlet  bearing  the  trenchant 
title  of  "The  Ballantyne  Humbug  Handled,"  and  the  ad- 
verse party  has  closed  the  controversy  with  a  "Reply  to  Mr. 
Lockhart."  The  matter  is  voluminous  emd  formidable,  by  its 
array  of  the  most  alarming  of  all  quotations — those  from  the 
ledger  and  the  day-book.  A  complete  mastery  of  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  would  demand  the  experience,  the  acu- 
men, and  the  patient  perseverance  of  a  practical  accountant* 
We  have  examined  the  pamphlet  with  the  kind  and  amount 
of  attention  likely  to  be  bestowed  by  readers  generally.  It 
is  an  aflSdr  between  Mr.  Lockhart  and  the  representatives  of 
the  BaUantynes,  and  involves  the  character  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  a  rar  less  degree  than  might  be  expected.  It  is 
therefore  our  intention  not  to  attempt  .an  investigation  of  the 
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controversy.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said,  that  we  do 
not  find  that  our  impressions  received  from  Mr.  Lockhart*8 
chief  work  have  been  in  any  material  degree  changed  by  the 

Krusal  of  the  supplementary  publications.  Our  estimate  of 
th  Scott  and  James  Ballantyne  remains  very  much  as  it 
stood  when  we  closed  the  memoirs,  from  which,  without  any 
extraordinary  discernment,  an  accurate  judgment,  we  think, 
may  be  formed  of  the  strength  and  weakness  which,  in  dif- 
ferent portions,  belonged  to  each  of  them.  The  association 
of  Walter  Scott,  James  Ballantyne,  and  John  Ballantyne,  in 
trade,  was  a  copartnery  well  fitted  to  work  a  common  ruin. 
Each  brought  mto  the  concern  his  peculiar  weakness,  and 
after  this  capital  had  been  employed  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
does  seem  to  us  almost  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  settlement 
of  the  catastrophe,  and  to  strike  balances  to  show  how  much 
is  due  to  one  partner's  bold  and  injudicious  speculation — how 
much  to  another's  carelessness  and  inefficiency — and  how 
much  to  the  frivolity  and  extravagance  of  the  third.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  attribute  to  either  intentional  injury  of  his  part- 
ners. Scott  and  James  Ballantyne  seemed  to  have  regarded 
their  common  calamity  in  the  best  way — as  not  furnishing 
to  either  occasion  to  reproach  the  other.  With  this  stale  of 
feeling  they  died :  they  had  been  life-long  friends,  and  only  a 
few  months  separated  their  deaths.  James  Ballantyne  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  kind  hearted  and  honest  man,  but  with- 
out force  enough  of  character  to  pilot  a  ship  that  sailed  under 
a  heavy  press  of  canvass.  The  great  partner  needed  an  as- 
sociate of  more  energy — not  for  action  but  for  prevention. 
By  slow  degrees  a  passion  for  commercial  enterprise  had 
grown  into  a  large  element  of  Scott's  character.  Literature 
was  the  subordinate  means  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth;  and 
wealth  was  the  means  for  a  farther  end — the  establishment 
of  a  name  in  the  aristocracy  of  his  country.  The  great  error 
of  his  life  was  his  entry  into  the  commercial  partnership ;  it 
placed  him  in  a  false  position ;  it  implicated  him  in  conceal- 
ment. It  had  its  origin  in  mixed  motives — friendship  for  an 
old  schoolmate,  the  gratification  of  literary  taste,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  interest.  It  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
that  singleness  of  purpose  which  is  so  important  to  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  character.* 

*  The  writers  of  the  Ballantyne  pamphlets  make  Tery  little  show  of  any  vin- 
dication of  the  memory  of  John  Ballantynei  whose  chief  virtue  seems  to  have 
been  his  wit    We  have  chanced  lately  to  light  upon  so  graphic  a  deseripdon  of 
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From  the  dream  of  unfailing  wealth,  Sir  Walter  Scott 
woke  to  the  reality  of  bankruptcy.  On  the  day  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe, he  desired  one  of  bis  oldest  friends  to  call  at  his 
bouse,  to  whom  he  said,  "My  friend  give  me  a  shake  of  your 
hand — mine  is  that  of  a  beggar."  We  doubt  not  if  he 
could  have  retrieved  his  errors,  like  the  Roman,  by  thrusting 
that  hand  into  the  flames,  he  would  have  done  so  with  the 
same  fortitude.  He  was  more  than  poor ;  there  rested  on 
him  responsibilities  to  the  amount  of  ^120,000.  At  the  age 
of  fifty-five  he  found  himself  with  this  debt  often  times  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars  —  more  than  half  a  million — and  yet 
beneath  the  enormous  load  he  stood  erect-  There  was  no 
&int  heartedness ;  no  compounding  with  creditors ;  no  pusil- 
lanimous per  centage ;  but  a  giant's  resolution  to  redeem  him- 
self from  the  bondage  of  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Of> 
fers  of  assistance  were  decUned ;  "  With  my  own  right  hand," 
said  he,  "  wiU  I  do  it ;"  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  exhibition 
of  self-command,  that  amidst  all  the  meetings  and  confer- 
ences, the  tumults  and  agony  of  ruin,  his  pen  was  at  its  task, 
and  not  a  single  day  interrupted  his  literary  labors.  "  Do 
not  fancy,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  going  to  brood  idly  over 
what  cannot  be  helped."  The  fidelity  of  his  dependents  in  the 
season  of  adversity  was  honorable  alike  to  them  and  to  him, 
and  indeed  to  human  nature;  a  domestic,  whose  services 
were  to  be  dispensed  with  in  a  reduced  establishment,  an- 
swered, that  no  matter  what  was  the  reduction,  go  he  would 

his  conTiyial  powers,  that  it  is  worth  qaoting  as  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  him. 
It  occurs  in  one  of  those  inimitable  papers,  the  **  Noctes  Ambrosians,"  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  being  put  in  the  mouth  of  '*  the  Ettrick  Shepherd." 

"  Mony  a  strange  story  fell  down  stane  dead  when  Johnny  Ballantyne's  tongue 
mw  mute.  Thoosands  o'  curious,  na,  unaccountable  anecdotes,  ceased  to  be,  the 
aay  hia  een  were  closed ;  for  he  tel't  them,  sir,  as  ye  ken,  wi'  his  een  mair  than 
his  lips ;  and  his  Terra  hawns  spak,  when  he  snapped  his  forefinger  and  hia 
thoomb,  or  wi'  the  hail  five  spread  out;  and  he  had  what  I  ca'  an  elegant  hawn  o' 
fire  fingers,  as  maist  witty  men  hae — manually  illustrated  his  soobjeck  till  the 
words  eaed  off,  murmuring  like  bees  frae  the  tips,  and  then  Johnny  was  quate 
again  &r  a  minute  or  sae,  till  some  ither  freak  o'  a  fancy  came  athwart  his  genie, 
and  instantly  loupt  intil  look,lauch,  or  speech — or  rather  a'  the  three  thegither  in 
ane,  while  Sir  Walter  himself  keckled  on  his  chair,  and  leanin'  wi'  thae  extraor- 
dinar*  chowks  o'  his,  that  alien  seem  to  me  amaist  as  expressive  as  his  pile  o'  fore- 
bead,  hoo  would  he  fix  the  gray  illumination  o'  his  een  on  his  freen  Johnny,  and 
ca'  him  by  that  familiar  name,  and  by  the  sympathy  o'  that  maist  capawcious  o' 
a'  sowks,  set  him  clean  mad — richtdoon  wudd  a'  thegither — till  really,  sir,  he 
cot  unthoierably  divertin',  and  folk  compleen'd  o'  pains  m  their  sides,  and  sat  wi' 
tae  tears  rinnin  doon  their  cheeks,  praymg  him  for  eudeness  to  haua  his  tongue, 
for  that  ein  he  didna,  somebody  or  ither  wou'd  be  firin  doon  in  a  fit,  and  be  car- 
riad  out  dead." 

A  dozen  pamphlets  could  not,  as  well  as  this  ^cription,  let  us  into  the  sec 
of  the  fascination  which  this  droll  gained  oTer  a  man  of  Scott's  temperament. 
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not:  an  old  laborer  at  Abbotsfbrd  went  to  his  bed,  saying  he 
would  not  leave  it  again,  and  mef  was  his  death.  That  cunous 
record.  Sir  Walter's  j)rivate  diary,  shows  a  heart  not  absorbed 
with  self,  but  sorrowing  for  his  humble  attendants — "Men 
will  think  pride  has  had  a  fall*  Let  them  indulge  their  own 
pride  in  thinking  that  my  fall  will  make  them  higher,  or  seem 
so  at  least.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  recollect  that  my  pros* 
perity  has  been  of  advantage  to  many,  and  to  hope  that  some, 
at  least,  will  forgive  my  transient  wealth  on  account  of  the 
innocence  of  my  intentions,  and  my  real  wish  to  do  good  to 
the  poor.  Sad  hearts  in  the  cottages  at  Abbotsford.  Poor 
Will  Laidlaw — poor  Tom  Purdie,  the  news  will  wring  your 
hearts,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  beside,  to  whom  my  prospe- 
rity was  daily  bread." 

The  same  year  brought  other  afflictions,  for  the  family  cir* 
cle,  in  which  Scott  haa  always  found  his  chief  happiness, 
was  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  At  a  time  when 
most  of  all  he  needed  the  support  of  affection,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  thirty  years'  companion — the  mother  of  his 
children,  and  of  their  society  too,  for  having  grown  up  into 
life,  they  were,  with  one  exception,  no  longer  dwellers  under 
the  family  roof.  Many  of  his  dearest  and  life-long  compa- 
nions were  dead,  and  he  saw  his  darUng  grandchud  going 
down  into  the  grave  before  him.  Is  there  one  man  in  fifty 
thousand  who  would  not  have  been  prostrated  beneath  sucn 
an  accumulation  of  calamities  compressed  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  few  months  ?  That  more  perfect  sense  of  wretch- 
edness and  desolation,  which  in  mourning  for  the  dead,  suc- 
ceeds the  first  grief,  when  the  loss  is  not  yet  realized,  once 
nearly  overpowered  him  ;  but  the  next  entry  in  his  diary  is 
as  follows :  "  The  melancholy  horrors  of  yesterday  must  not 
return.  To  encourage  that  dreamy  state  of  incapacity  is  to 
resign  all  authority  over  the  mind,  and  I  have  been  used  to 
say,  *my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is.'  I  am  rightful  monarch; 
and  God  to  aid,  I  will  not  be  dethroned  by  any  rebellious 
passion  that  may  rear  its  standard  against  me." 

In  turning  to  what  Scott  accomplished  in  literature  during 
these  dark  years,  it  is  curious  to  observe  in  one  of  the  inter- 
vals of  hope  which  relieved  the  anxieties  of  anticipated  ruin,  a 
gush  of  poetry,  springing  from  that  neglectpd  and  overgrown 
iountain  of  his  imagination.  The  air  of  "  bonny  Dimdee" 
runninfi[  in  his  head,  he  wrote  the  fine  verses  on  tne  story  of 
Claverhouse  leaving  the  Scottish  Convention  in  1688,  and 
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hastening  wherever,  as  he  said,  the  spirit  of  Montrose  should 
lead  him,  to  rally  his  forces  in  the  highlands.  "  I  cannot 
say,"  writes  Scott  in  his  diary,  "what  made  me  take  a  frisk 
so  uncommon  of  late  years,  as  to  write  verses  of  free  will. 
I  suppose  the  same  impulse  which  makes  birds  sing  when  the 
storm  has  blown  over."  Whatever  was  the  impulse,  the 
bird  had  still  a  vigorous  note.  In  liis  happiest  day  he  pro- 
duced nothing  of  the  kind  more  genial.  It  is  charactenstic 
to  see  the  martial  fire  of  the  old  Scottish  ballads  flaming  up 
again. 

Though  the  series  of  the  Waverley  Novels  was  still  con- 
tinued, Scott,  feeUnff  that  the  vein  of  fiction  was  nearly  work- 
ed out,  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  department  of  history,  and 
engaged  on  his  most  laborious  work — the  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  which  was  completed  in  one  year,  "  in  the  midst 
of  pain,  sorrow,  and  ruin."  From  the  time  of  a  great  philoso- 
pher of  antiquity,  there  has  been  an  argument  whether  poet- 
ry or  history  is  the  truer ;  and  pertinently  to  our  present  sub- 
ject we  may  quote  an  observation  from  a  small  volume,  rich 
in  fine  reflection  (^^Guessesat  Truth.^^J  "  Goldsmith's  poems, 
even  without  reckoning  the  best  of  them,  his  inimitable  Vicar, 
are  far  truer  than  his  histories ;  so  beyond  comparison  are 
Smollett's  novels  than  his;  and  among  the  hundreds  of  cha- 
racters in  Walter  Scott's  novels,  hardly  one  has  not  far  more 
life  and  reality  than  his  portrait  of  Bonaparte.  The  former 
springing  freshly  from  his  genius,  the  latter  put  together  like 
a  huge  mammoth  of  fragments  picked  up  here  and  there, 
many  of  which  ill  fit  into  each  other."  This  remark,  while 
it  claims  a  more  Hfe-like  reality  for  Scott's  purely  imagina- 
tive creations,  was  not  meant,  as  we  understand  it,  to  impeach 
the  general  accuracy  of  his  historical  work,  which,  in  the 
main,  has  not  been  invalidated.  When,  with  characteristic 
kindliness,  he  strove  to  divest  himself  of  personal  and  na- 
tional animosity  against  the  great  Adversary  of  his  country, 
the  eflfort  at  impartiality  lowered  him,  we  think,  from  the 
high  moral  station  from  which  the  career  of  the  French  war- 
rior should  be  viewed.  No  one  had  watched  the  dazzling 
series  of  Napoleon's  wars  with  deeper  interest  than  Scott; 
the  war  waged  in  the  Peninsula  filled  both  his  waking  and 
sleeping  thoughts :  "  I  have  spent,"  he  wrote  on  one  occasion, 
"  a  most  disordered  and  agitated  night ;  never  closing  my 
eyes  but  that  I  was  harrassed  with  visions  of  broken  ranks, 
bleeding  soldiers,  dying  horses,  and  ^all  the  currents  of  a 
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heady  fight.' "  His  contemporary  feeling,  the  elevated  strain 
of  his  letters,  full  as  it  was  of  a  high-wrought  hatred,  appears 
to  our  minds  to  have  come  nearer  the  truth  of  a  just  moral 
sentence  than  the  more  subdued  tone  of  his  history. 

The  crisis  of  Scott's  pecuniary  troubles  witnessed  also  the 
production  of  one  of  his  pubUcations,  which,  while  less  gene- 
rally known  than  almost  any  of  the  hundred  volumes  he 
wrote,  was  the  composition  regarded  by  himself  with  pecu- 
liar and  unwonted  pride.  We  refer  to  the  letters  under  the 
signature  of  Malachi  Malagrowther,  when  a  ministerial 
scheme  was  in  agitation  to  assimilate  the  monetary  system 
of  Scotland  to  that  of  England,  by  abolishing  part  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Scottish  banks.  The  measure  had  its  origin 
with  some  of  Sir  Walter's  friends,  but  stronger  than  private 
or  political  friendship,  or  the  selfishness  of  misfortune,  was 
that  Scottish  feeling,  which  colored  his  whole  life.  Exactly^ 
one  month  after  his  commercial  catastrophe,  he  writes  in  his 
diarv — "  I  am  horridly  templed  to  interfere  in  this  affair  of 
the  Scottish  banks,  and  yet  I  know  that  if  I  can  attract  any 
notice,  I  will  offend  my  English  friends,  without  propitiating 
our  doom  in  Scotland :" — and  on  the  next  day,  "  I  set  about 
Malachi  Malagrowther's  Letter  on  the  late  disposition  to 
change  every  thing  in  Scotland  to  an  EngUsh  model.  They 
do  treat  us  very  provokingly ;"  then  parodying  a  stanza  in 
one  of  Moore's  Melodies, 

"  O  Land  of  Cakes/  said  the  Northern  Bard, 

Though  all  the  world  betrayed  thee, 
One  faithful  pen  thy  rights  shall  guard. 

One  faithnil  harp  shdl  praise  thee." 

Scott  looked  upon  the  project  as  an  uncalled  for  experiment 
—  an  English  experiment  too  —  upon  Scotland's  institutions, 
and  appealing  to  the  national  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  he  so 
effectually  rallied  them,  that  the  British  ministry,  with  all 
its  train  of  economists,  was  routed  by  a  little  pamphlet.  The 
fervor  produced  in  Scotland  by  these  short  letters,  was  like 
that  which  Swift,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  fired 
in  Ireland,  by  the  celebrated  Drapier's  letters.  They  are 
both  trophies  of  literature — for  they  kindled  the  spirit  of  a 
whole  people — they  achieved  the  triumph  of  a  lofty  and  no- 
ble emotion  over  the  sordid  views  of  a  nanow  political  econo- 
my,— rebuking  that  short-sighted  wisdom,  which,  relying  on 
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the  calculations  of  a  presumptuous  expediency,  acknowledges 
no  measure  of  national  welfare,  but  the  economy  of  wealth — 
gross,  tangible  wealth.  Perhaps  the  only  featiire  in  Scott*s 
character  which  was  not  mellowed  by  age,  was  his  nationali- 
ty ;  after  having  fought  his  country's  battle  successfully  on 
the  currency  question,  he  writes  in  his  diary,  respecting 
some  threatened  innovations  on  their  Judicial  system,  "Then 
down  fall,  as  national  objects  of  respect  and  veneration,  the 
Scottish  Bench,  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  the  Scottish  Law  her- 
self, and  *  here  is  an  end  of  an  old  song.'  Were  I  as  I  have 
been,  I  would  fight  knee  deep  in  blood  ere  it  came  to  that. 
I  shall  always  be  proud  of  Malachi  as  having  headed  back  , 
the  Southron,  or  helped  to  do  so,  in  one  instance  at  least." 

His  enduring  Scotticism  led  him  on  the  very  day  he  finish- 
ed writing  the  life  of  Napoleon,  to  plan  the  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father on  Scottish  history.  When  he  was  engaged  many  years 
before,  in  the  composition  of  M armion,  some  of  the  most  ener- 
getic descriptions  were  conceived,  while  he  wa%  in  quarters 
with  the  cavalry,  and  it  was  delight,  whilst  composing,  to 
walk  his  powerful  steed  up  and  down  upon  the  Porto  Bello 
sands,  within  the  beating  of  the  surge,  and  now  and  then, 
plunging  in  his  spurs,  to  go  off  as  if  at  the  charge  with  the 
spray  dashing  about  him.  This  was  the  hot  enthusiasm  of 
fresh  poetic  inspiration,  to  which  a  beautiful  contrast  may  be 
found  in  the  composition  of  the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  The 
increasing  infirmities  of  years  and  of  impaired  health  had 
caused  him  to  change  his  high  mettled  steeds  for  an  humble 
pony,  and  thus  meekly  mounted,  the  white-haired  old  man 
was  in  the  habit  of  rehearsing  to  his  delicate  grandchild,  mount- 
ed in  the  same  style,  the  narrative  of  Scottish  history,  before 
committing  them  to  paper. 

Sir  Walter's  unparalleled  labors  on  behalf  of  his  creditors 
reduced  his  debts  to  an  extent,  that  must  have  far  exceeded 
any  hopes  but  his  own.  But  the  penalty  was  a  shattered 
constitution  and  death.  Many  years  before  there  had  been 
indications  of  a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain,  for  after  the 
composition  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  when  that  tragic 
romance  was  presented  to  him  in  print,  the  author  remember- 
ed only  the  general  story,  the  characters,  incidents,  and  con- 
versations, being  obUterated  from  his  memory.  At  a  later  oc- 
casion, perceiving  a  failure  of  his  power  of  recollection,  he 
remarked,  "If  memory  goes,  all  is  up  with  me,  for  that  was 
always  my  strong  point" 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  the  painful  record  of  his  malady, 
doubly  painful  from  his  consciousness  of  its  advances.  It 
was  one  shock  of  paralysis  after  another.  In  the  approaches 
of  death,  separating  the  incomprehensible  union  of  the  spirit 
and  its  corporeal  adherents,  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  sha- 
dowy and  mysterious  visitations,  which  reach  the  soul 

"  When  on  that  isthmus,  which  commands 
The  councils  of  both  worlds,  it  stands." 

He  experienced  strange  emotions  of  apprehension  and  pre- 
sentiment— showing  the  bent  of  his  nature  to  superstition  ra- 
ther than  to  the  opposite  and  thousandfold  worse  error  of 
materialism  and  inndelity.  On  one  occasion,  when  about  to 
leave  Abbotsford,  he  writes  in  his  journal,  *'I  have  great  un- 
willingness to  set  out  on  this  journey  to  London.  I  almost 
think  it  ominous — It  annoys  me  more  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  my  life.  My  wife's  figure  seems  to  stand  before  me, 
and  her  voice  is  in  my  ears,  *  Scott,  do  not  go.'  It  half  fright- 
ens me.  Strange  throbbings  at  my  heart." — The  decay 
of  his  sturdy  animal  strength  seemed  to  lay  bare  the  sensitive 
part  of  his  being :  tears  sprang  into  his  eyes  at  the  sight  of  an 
old  ruin — at  the  sound  of  the  rushing  of  a  brook,  or  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  summer  breeze,  or  at  a  repeated  strain  of  the  an- 
cient minstrelsy.  Visiting  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Douglas, 
in  company  with  Lockhart,  he  repeated  his  favorite  of  the 
old  ballads — the  Battle  of  Otterbourne,  and  the  closing  stan- 
za left  him  in  tears, 

"  My  wound  is  deep —  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  hide  me  beneath  the  bracken  bush, 

That  grows  on  yonder  lily  lee. 
This  deed  was  done  at  the  Otterbourne 

About  the  dawning  of  the  day. 
Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  bracken  bush. 

And  the  Percy  led  captive  away." 

While  in  this  state  of  failing  health,  his  excited  sensibility 
was  subject  to  an  injury  of  a  most  painful  description.  The 
question  of  the  Reform  bill  was  agitating  the  kingdom,  and 
Sir  Walter,  contrary  to  the  expostulations  of  his  family,  de- 
termined to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  at 
Jedburgh.    In  the  midst  of  his  speechy  he  was  interrupted 
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by  an  uproar  of  hissing  and  hooting,  which  being  renewed, 
— he  abruptly  closed  his  address,  and  with  a  bitter  and  an- 
gry contempt  exclaimed,  "I  heed  your  gabble  no  more  than 
the  geese  upon  the  green."  When  after  an  indignant  silence 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  rose  to  retire,  every  trace  of  passion  was 
cone — he  gathered  up  the  wonted  serenity  of  his  spirit — a 
death-expecting  dignity — the  solemn  calm  of  one  who  felt 
that  the  grave  was  already  opening  for  him.  He  turned 
round  at  the  door,  and  bowed  to  the  assembly ;  the  insults 
were  partly  renewed ;  bowing  again,  he  took  leave  with  the 
Roman  phrase  of  the  doomed  gladiator,  ^^Moriturus  vos  salvr 
io!^  On  another  occasion  insults  of  a  more  aggravated  kind 
were  offered  to  him,  and  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  say, 
that  we  do  not  doubt  that  political  asperity  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  severity  of  judgment  upon  Scott's  memory,  in 
which,  strange  to  .say,  many  of  his  own  countrymen  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  His  high  Toryism  continued 
unabated,  and  as  Jacobitism — the  ancient  native  growth  — 
has  been  cleared  from  the  Scottish  soil,  it  seems  to  have 
been  succeeded,  like  some  of  the  unexplained  changes  in  the 
vegetable  world,  by  a  luxuriant  crop  of  Radicalism. 

At  length  Scott  was  prevailed  on  to  try  the  influence  of 
foreign  travel,  and  an  intermission  of  that  Uterary  labor  which 
had  grown  into  a  second  nature.  Like  his  great  predeces- 
sors in  prose-fiction.  Fielding  and  Smollett,  he  sought  the 
balmy  atmosphere  of  the  south — happily,  not  like  them,  to 
breathe  his  last  under  a  foreign  sky.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture, a  brother  poet,  the  mightiest  of  the  age,  visited  "the 
sorrow-stricken  door"  of  Abbotsford,  and  the  contemplation 
of  the  minstrel  preparing  for  his  pilgrimage  gave  a  nobler 
inspiration  of  poetry,  than  that  famed  classical  lyric  with 
which  Horace  called  down  a  blessing  upon  his  friend  Virgil, 
when  risking  the  same  perils  of  the  deep.  We  transcribe 
Wordsworth's  sonnet,  and  let  the  classical  student  turn  to 
his  volume ;  the  superior  excellence  which  we  claim  for  the 
former,  is  the  admirable  blending  of  imagination  and 
feehng,  which  in  the  Latin  poem  are  not  preserved  in  their 
due  proportions : 

"  G»  the  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Abbotsford  for  Naples, 

"  A  trouble,  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain, 
Nor  of  the  setting  sun's  pathetic  light, 
Engendered,  hangs  o'er  Eildon's  tnple  height : 
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Spirits  of  power  assembled  there,  complain 

For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 

While  Tweed,  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain, 

Saddens  his  voice  again  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  mourners !  for  the  might 

Of  the  whole  world's  good  wishes  with  him  goes; 

Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows, 

Follow  this  wondrous  potentate.     Be  true, 

Ye  winds  of  ocean  ana  the  midland  sea. 

Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenopo!'* 

The  pilgrimage  of  health  soon  proved  a  hopeless  one. 
The  mortal  blow  had  been  struck  more  than  once,  and  it 
was  plam  that  Scott's  giant  labors  were  over,  and  that  death 
was  dealing  with  him.  The  habit  of  authorship  had  become 
so  intense  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  quell  it-  The 
mind,  which  in  health  had  been  so  active  in  its  apprehension 
of  knowledge,  so  open  to  its  reception  from  all  quarters,  was 
fast  failing.  A  foreign  land  offered  no  attractions.  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii,  Naples,  "  the  Eternal  City"  itself,  St.  Peter's, 
and  the  Coliseum,  were  looked  at  with  a  vacant  gaze.  The 
heart-ache  of  home-sickness  was  added  to  his  malady.  His 
thoughts  were  perpetually  travelling  back  to  Scotland,  and 
with  classic  ground  were  strangely  mingled  fantastic  Scottish 
associations.  On  one  occasion,  the  learned  antiquary,  Sir 
William  Gell,  pointed  out  to  him  the  lake  of  Avernus,  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  the  Lucrine  Lake,  Baiae,  Misenum,  and 
the  surrounding  mountains,  and  what  was  the  reply? — the 
fragment  of  an  old  Jacobite  ditty.  "I  found,"  says  his  com- 
panion, "that  something  in  the  place  had  inspired  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  beloved  country  and  the  Stuarts,  for  he  im- 
mediately repeated  with  a  grave  tone  and  with  great  em- 
phasis : 

'  Up  the  craggy  mountain  and  down  the  mossy  glen, 
We  canna  gang  a  milking  for  Charlie  and  his  men.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  strange  commentaiy  on  my 
dissertation  on  the  lake  of  Avernus." 

As  if  apprehensive  that  death  might  overtake  him  in  a 
foreign  land,  Scott  became  ungoveruau)ly  impatient,  and  was 
brought  back  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  London,  which  he 
reached  in  a  state  of  extreme  prostration.    As  we  have  re- 
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ferred  to  the  outbreak  of  the  angry  populace  at  Jedburgh,  it 
is  with  more  satisfaction  we  can  notice  a  tribute  of  popular 
feeling,  of  deeper  interest,  than  the  daily  inquiries  of  the  royal 
family.     Allen  Cunningham  found  several  plain  mechanics, 
late  at  night,  standing  at  a  neighboring  corner,  who  asked 
him,  "Do  you  know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where  he  is  ly- 
ing ?"  as  if,  he  said,  there  was  but  one  death-bed  in  London. 
But  London  was  not  the  place  for  Walter  Scott  to  die  in. 
He  yearned  for  Scotland,  and  was  transported  there,  con- 
tinuing mostly  either  in  stupor  or  delirium.     In  all  the  tragic 
and  pathetic  passages  in  his  own  romances,  which  have  drawn 
tears  from  so  many  eyes,  we  know  of  none  more  touching 
than  the  passage  in  his  biography,  which  describes  the  return 
of  the  dying  minstrel  to  his  own  home.     The  approach  to 
Tweedside  restored   a  brief  consciousness — he   oegan   to 
gaze  about,  and  showed  that  he  was  recognising  the  features 
of  the  familiar  landscape  —  by  and  by,  he  murmured  half 
confidently  the  names  of  places,  and  (to  continue  the  account 
in  Mr.  Lockhart's  words)  "as  we  rounded  the  hill  at  Lad- 
hope,  and  the  outline  of  the  Eildons  burst  on  him,  he  became 
greatly  excited,  and  when  turning  himself  on  his  couch,  his 
eye  caught  at  length  his  own  towers,  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  he  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  delicht.     The  river  being 
in  flood,  we  had  to  go  round  a  few  miles  by  Melrose  bridge, 
and  during  the  time  this  occupied,  his  woods  and  house  being 
within  prospect,  it  required  occasionally  the  strength  of  us 
all  to  keep  him  in  the  carriage.     After  passing  the  bridge, 
the  road  for  a  •couple  of  miles  loses  sight  of  Abbotsford,  and 
he  relapsed  into  his  stupor ;  but  on  gaining  the  bank  immedi- 
ately aoove  it,  his  excitement  became  agkin  ungovernable. 
Mr.  Laidlaw  was  waiting  at  the  porch,  and  assisted  in  Ufting 
him  into  the  dining  room,  where  his  bed  had  been  prepared. 
He  sat  bev/ildered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  resting  hid 
eye  on  Laidlaw,  said,  *Ha!  Willie  Laidlaw!  O  man,  how 
often  have  I  thought  of  you !'     By  this  time  his  dogs  had  as- 
sembled about  his  chair;  they  began  to  fawn  upon  him  and 
lick  his  hands,  and  he  alternately  sobbed  and  smiled  over 
them,  until  sleep  oppressed  him." 

On  a  subsequent  day,  "having  fallen  asleep  in  his  chair, 
after  dozing  for  half  an  hour,  he  started  awake,  and  shaking 
the  plaids  from  his  shoulders,  said,  *this  is  sad  idleness;  1 
shall  forget  what  I  have  been  thinking  of,  if  I  do  not  set  it 
down  now.    Take  me  into  my  own  room,  and  fetch  the  keys 
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of  my  desk/  He  repeated  this  so  earnestly  that  we  could 
not  refuse :  his  daughters  went  into  his  study,  opened  his 
writing  desk,  and  laid  paper  and  pens  in  the  usual  order,  and 
I  then  moved  him  through  the  hall  and  into  the  spot  where  he 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  work.  When  tne  chair  was 
placed  at  the  desk,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  old  position, 
he  smiled  and  thanked  us,  and  said,  *  Now  give  me  my  pen, 
and  leave  me  for  a  little  to  myself'  His  daughter  put  the 
pen  into  his  hand,  and  he  endeavored  to  close  his  fingers 
upon  it,  but  they  refused  their  office  —  it  dropped  on  the  pa- 
per. He  sank  back  among  the  pillows,  silent  tesurs  roUmg 
down  his  cheeks." 

Occasionally  he  asked  some  member  of  his  family  to  read 
to  him,  and  it  is  an  impressive  circumstance,  that  while  pas- 
sages in  his  favorite  authors,  which  he  had  recited  a  hundred 
times,  seemed  new  to  him,  the  Bible  was  listened  to  with 
signs  of  distinct  remembrance,  so  deep  into  his  spirit  had 
sunk  a  mother's  early  teaching,  confirmed  by  an  attention  to 
the  sacred  volume  throughout  his  life.  When  Mr.  Lockhart, 
being  requested  by  him  to  read,  inquired  from  what  book,  he 
repUed,  "  Need  you  ask  ?  there  is  but  (we."  In  his  wander- 
ings of  mind,  he  was  one  while  administering  justice  as  she- 
riff; again,  talking  with  Tom  Purdie  (who  had  died  some 
years  before)  about  the  trees  ;  or  distressingly  fancying  him- 
self at  the  polling-booth  at  Jedburgh,  where  he  had  been  in- 
sulted, but  oftener  repeating  some  fragment  of  the  sacred 
prophecies,  or  a  verse  from  the  old  Scotch  version  of  the 
psalms.  We  have  no  thought  of  attempting  to  take  the  mea- 
sure of  Walter  Scott's  piety.  We  do  not  emulate  that  pre- 
sumptuous zeal  which  thrusts  itself  between  a  fellow  being 
and  his  Creator  and  Judge.  There  are  secrets  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  ways  of  Grod  are  past  finding  out.  Let 
there  then  be  candor  and  modesty  and  charity  in  judging  of 
such  things.  That  Scott  was  a  man  who  clung  closely  and 
strongly  to  this  world,  and  the  things  of  this  world,  is  evident, 
but  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  he  was  a  man  whose  ha- 
bit was  to  make  no  show  of  the  deepest  and  purest  emotions. 

A  few  weeks  brought  the  end.  He  died  m  Scotland — in 
his  own  house — with  all  his  children  round  him — in  the 
bright  sunUght  of  a  summer  noon  —  death  wearing  a  gentler 
form  than  when  it  comes  with  the  gloom  of  the  closed  cur- 
tain and  the  darkened  chamber.  *'  It  was,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "  a  beautifiil  day — so  warm  that  every  window  was 
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wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still,  that  the  sound  of  all  others 
most  delicious  to  his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed  over 
its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as  we  knelt  around  his 
bed,  and  his  eldest  son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes." 

Upon  the  banks  of  that  river,  once  the  frontier  of  Scotland, 
and  famed  in  its  song  and  story,  there  stood — it  is  now  many 
generations  ago — a  stately  gothic  abbey.  Year  after  year 
within  its  walls  were  heard  the  solemn  Utany,  the  hymn  of 
praise,  the  moans  of  solitary  penitence,  and  the  merriment  of 
monastic  revelry.  A  change  nas  swept  over  the  scene ;  those 
sounds  have  long  been  hushed ;  the  edifice  itself  has  yielded 
first  to  the  swift  assault  of  an  unsparing  fanaticism,  and  since 
to  the  slow  decay  of  time ;  and  what  was  once  Dryburg  Ab- 
bey is  now  a  ruin — standing  in  its  solitude,  a  type  of  greater 
revolutions — an  ancient  kingdom,  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
system,  and  an  ancient  form  of  society,  all  passed  away.  All 
that  remains  unchanged  is  the  unstable  water  of  the  river 
Tweed,  keeping  its  ancient  ebb  and  flood,  one  day  flittering 
in  sunshine,  and  another  touched  by  the  shower  or  stricken  by 
the  storm: 

M  'Xwill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years, 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows." 

Alike  imperishable  is  that  stream  which,  gushing  from  the 
fountains  of  a  poet's  genius,  has  found  a  channel  m  the  uni- 
versal heart  of  man,  drawing  down  upon  its  placid  current 
the  sympathy  of  smiles  and  gladdened  taces  ana  of  tears.  But 
the  voice  that  gave  utterance  to  the  undying  music  is  silent; 
the  hand  that  wrought  so  marvellously  is  cold  in  death.  It 
is  now  some  eight  years  since  the  silence  of  that  lonely  abbey 
was  broken — scaurce  broken  by  the  hushed  tread  of  a  throng 
of  mourners.  Night  was  falling  as  they  stood  listening  to 
the  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  with  that  accompany- 
ing sound  which,  with  a  truth,  no  one  can  feiil  to  recognise, 
has  been  indicated  by  a  meditative  imagination,  as  more  po- 
tent than  any  earthly  reverberation  to  shake  the  human 
heart — that  brief  sound: 

"  The  little  sprinkling  of  cold  earth  that  falls 
Echoed  from  the  coifin  lid." —  Wordsworth. 

The  mourners  went  back  froth  the  ruin  to  a  house  far  more 
desolate ;  and  now  a  part  of  that  mouldering  abbey  is  "  the 
small  quantity  of  Chnstian  dust"  which  rests  in  the  grave  of 
Walter  Scott. 

NO.  xm. — VOL.  vu.  24 
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Akt.  V. — 1.  Observations  on  the  Financial  Position  and  Credit 
of  stick  of  the  States  of  the  North  American  Union^  as  have 
contracted  Public  Debts.  By  Alexander  Trotter,  Esq. 
London :  DeceiAber  26,  1839.    8vo.  pp.  465. 

2.  Remarks  on  the  Currency  of  the  United  StateSj  and  present 
and  ftUure  Prospects  of  the  Country.  By  Publius.  New 
York :  1840.     Wiley  and  Putnam.     8vo.  pp.  59. 

We  have  united  the  titles  of  the  above  two  works,  with 
the  intention  however  of  treating  but  of  one  ;  the  proper  time 
for  action  on  the  other  has  not  yet  come,  perhaps  not  even 
for  its  discussion.  When  that  time  does  arrive,  our  journal 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  its  efibrts  to  place  that  great  question 
of  a  national  bank  on  its  true  foundation.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  would  willingly  turn  public  attention  towards  it,  as  a 
matter  of  coming  deliberation ;  and  without  pledging  our- 
selves to  either  the  plans  or  reasoning  of  the  author,  (an  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  merchant,  it  is  understood,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,)  still  earnestly  to  recommend  its  perusal, 
as  a  sensible  well  written  pamphlet,  on  sound  principles,  and 
an  all  important  subject.  Our  present  duty  lies  with  the 
work  first  named,  as  bearing  upon  a  question  not  less  impor- 
tant, and  of  greater  emergency — the  maintenance  of  our  fo- 
reign state  credit.  The  two  subjects,  it  is  true,  are  intimate- 
ly united,  whether  viewed  in  theory  or  practice.  A  well 
organized  United  States  bank,  if  now  in  existence,  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  establishment  of  our  foreign  loans  ;  and 
our  foreign  loans,  rightly  managed,  will  equally  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  great  national  institution,  without  which 
we  can  have  eventually  neither  a  uniform  unshaken  credit 
abroad,  nor  a  uniform  well  regulated  currency  at  home- 
such  is  the  connexion  of  these  Questions  in  practice,  while  in 
theory  and  principle  they  may  be  said  to  be  identical,  so  that 
he  who  mismanages  the  one,  will  mismanage  the  other — 
the  demagogue  who  reasons  wrong  about  domestic  currency, 
will  reason  wrong  about  foreign  credits — and  the  party  who 
have  already  ruined  the  currency  at  home,  are  but  consist- 
ent reasoners  when  they  go  to  undermine  our  national  credit 
abroad. 

The  work  before  us,  on  this  subject,  is  one  as  well  timed 
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as  it  is  well  written.  In  truths  some  such  has  for  a  consider- 
able time  been  needed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — in  Eng- 
land for  information,  in  this  country  for  instruction.  The  fo- 
reign capitalist  wanted  facts,  that  he  might  not  be  lending  in 
the  dark ;  while  the  American  borrower  stood  equally  in 
need  of  that  knowledge,  which  in  the  long  run  is  equally  ne- 
cessary, and  which  the  present  work  goes  far  to  furnish — 
namely,  the  feelings  of  the  lender,  and  the  principles  of  cre- 
dit esteemed  by  him  to  be  essential.  Eighteen  states  of  tbe 
American  confederacy,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  entering 
into  tbe  European  money  market  as  borrowers,  authorising 
loans  to  the  extent  of  near  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
and  actually  negotiating  them  to  the  amount  of  near  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  milUons ;  this  was  both  a  new  question  for  the 
European  capitalist  to  decide,  and  a  new  business  for  the 
American  legislatures  to  manage,  so  that  no  wonder  what 
between  ignorance  and  mismanagement  on  one  side  or  both, 
some  evil  has  ensued,  and  much  disappointment.  The  pre- 
sent prostration  of  American  state  credit  in  Europe  has  been 
the  necessary  result,  it  may  be  said,  of  such  mutual  want  of 
knowledge,  the  natural  consequence,  in  short,  of  bhnd  cupi- 
dity on  the  one  side,  and  equally  blind  confidence  on  the 
other,  making  that  to  be,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  both 
countries  a  ruinous  operation,  which  wisely  conducted  would 
have  been  equally  profitable  to  both. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  deem  this  volume  of  Mr. 
Trotter  peculiarly  well  timed,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
leading  broker  on  the  London  Exchange,  as  likely  to  exer- 
cise an  extensive  and  favorable  influence  on  the  future  finan- 
cial relations  of  England  and  the  United  States. 

Of  the  ability  with  which  it  is  executed,  we  may  speak 
hereafter  more  at  large ;  we  would  here  only  observe,  that  it 
is  a  work  marked  equally  by  knowledge,  good  sense,  and 
candor,  neither  exaggerating  nor  diminishing  the  facts,  or  the 
difficulties  of  the  case,  or  the  conclusions  of  caution  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  Mr.  T.  writes,  in  short,  as  a  prudent  ca- 
pitalist would  act,  deliberating  carefully  on  some  great  finan- 
cial operation,  putting  down  in  detail  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  the  elements  of  his  calculations,  together  with  their  vari- 
ous pro*8  and  coy*'«,  and  summing  up  the  whole  with  a  distinct 
memorandum  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  alone 
he  is  willing  to  go  into  the  transaction,  and  the  hypothetic 
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contingencies  that  will  even  then  make  the  balance  incline 
to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Such  is  the  leading  character  of  the  work ;  and,  leaving  to 
the  British  reviewer  what  to  the  British  public  is  most  inte- 
resting,— ^its  geographical  and  statistic  details, — ^we  will  con- 
fine our  observations  chiefly  to  what  we  on  our  part  must 
learn  from  the  other  side ;  that  is,  the  light  in  which  the  ca- 
pitalists of  the  old  world  regard  die  recent  fijiancial  proceed- 
ings of  the  new,  and  what  are  the  elements  of  credit  to  which 
they  will  mainly  look,  in  all  their  future  operations  with  it. 
All  will  admit  that  this  is  a  very  great  economical  question ; 
we  say  that  it  is  more.  It  is  the  great  economical  question* 
bearing  deeply  on  the  interests  not  only  of  the  United  States 
or  England,  but  on  the  world  at  large, — a  question  not  only 
of  nations,  but  of  continents — we  might  almost  say,  of  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race.  This  may  sound,  we 
are  aware,  very  like  rhetorical  exaggeration ;  in  our  opinion 
it  is  not  so,  but  plain  fact  and  common  sense.  Among  the 
fertile  remons  of  the  earth  yet  to  be  subdued  by  the  labor  of 
man,  and  made  productive  for  the  bom  or  unborn  millions 
whose  numbers  are  limited  but  by  the  means  of  adequate 
nourishment,  among  these  unsubdued  and  fertile  wildernesses 
— those  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are  the  most 
magnificent  in  their  extent,  and  the  most  unbounded  in  their 
fertility ;  and  it  is  to  the  bringing  of  these  within  the  sphere  of 
human  industry,  by  means  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  that  the 
loans  in  question  have  been  both  made  and  expended.  Now 
the  rapidity  or  the  slownesS  with  which  this  magnificent  ope- 
ration is  to  go  on,  first,  of  bringing  them  within  the  field  of 
human  labor,  and  secondly,  of  their  progressive  conversion 
into  fruitful  fields,  for  the  abode  and  support  of  those  who 
otherwise  come  into  a  world  where  there  is  neither  room  nor 
food  for  them ;  none  can  deny  but  that  this  is  among  the 
greatest  questions  of  human  interest,  among  the  most  detex^ 
mining  causes  of  peace  and  quiet  to  the  old  world,  by  giving 
to  its  half  fed  millions  more  bread  and  better  bread,  as  weU 
as  of  boundless  prosperity  to  the  new,  by  making  her  the 
granary  of  nations,  and  substituting  man,  with  all  nis  capa- 
cities, art,  science,  and  religion,  for  the  silence  and  solitude 
of  the  wilderness  and  the  prairie. 

But  again,  this  question  of  rapidity  or  slowness  is  but  in 
other  terms  the  practical  question  of  high  or  low  Americaa 
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credit  in  Europe.  By  the  capital  of  the  old  world  alone  can 
the  wildemesfies  of  the  new  be  reduced  :  the  question  of  their 
conversion  is,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  loans  by  which 
such  conversion  is  to  be  efiected«  which  brings  us  back  to 
our  original  position,  namely,  that  American  credit  in  Europe 
is  the  great  financial  question  of  the  world,  and  that  thorough 
knowledge  as  to  facts,  and  a  right  understanding  as  to  prin- 
ciples, in  the  financial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, upon  which  it  is  evident  the  extent  of  such  loans  must 
eventually  rest,  u  to  be  reckoned  among  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity,  and  therefore  to  be  entered  upon  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  responsibihty  that  awaits  the  decision  of  it.  It 
is  too  late,  indeed,  for  Europe  to  take  up  the  general  question, 
whether  she  will  lend  or  not  lend  her  surplus  accumulations 
to  the  new  world.  Such  surplus  must  come  whether  she 
wills  it  or  not.  With  or  without  the  owners  of  it  it  will  come. 
Nature  so  rules  it — self-interest  demands  it ;  and,  however 
individuals  may  doubt,  or  governments  oppose,  the  march  of 
capital  is  still  westward. 

'' Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

The  European  mass  is  in  motion,  not  only  of  population  but 
of  treasure ;  and  if  it  flow  not  out  upon  us  in  a  deep  current 
from  the  cofiers  of  bankers,  it  will  yet  come  in  what,  without 
skill  to  guide  the  current,  is  perhaps  its  safer  and  more  refresh- 
ing, though  slower  form — mthe  scattered  rain-drops  of  petty 
individu^  savings,  remitted  for  the  sake  of  higher  interest,  or 
brought  over  by  actual  emigrants.  That  such  process  of 
transfer  must  go  on,  and  increase  with  every  advance  oi 
knowledge  and  facility  of  intercourse,  so  long  as  any  dififex^ 
ence  remains  in  the  rate  of  profit,  it  is  easy  to  see.  The 
only  question  for  either  party  to  determine  is,  whether  it 
shall  ao  on,  as  it  has  heretofore  done,  so  far  as  loans  are  con- 
cerned, bUndly  and  rashly,  in  ignorance  and  distrust,  or  in- 
telligently and  safely,  in  knowledge  and  mutual  well  placed 
confidence.  If  henceforward  in  ignorance,  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  European  lender,  for  full  sources  of  information  are 
here  brought  before  him ;  if,  again,  on  insufficient  principles 
of  credit,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  American  borrower,  for 
he  may  here  learn  the  conditions  on  which  alone  permanent 
European  confidence  can  in  future  rest  on  transatlantic 
loans. 
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The  extent,  variety,  minuteness,  and  exactness  of  inform- 
ation exhibited  in  the  work  before  us,  is  highly  creditable* 
to  our  author,  and  for  a  foreigner,  it  may  be  added,  truly 
wonderful.  So  far  as  financial  statistics  are  concerned,  it  is 
true,  the  outline  was  furnished  him,  or  rather  might  have 
been,  ibr  we  do  not  see  that  he  has  quoted  it,  in  a  very  acces- 
sible form  —  we  allude,  of  course,  to  the  report  of  1S39, 
made  by  the  recent  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  A. 
C.  Flagg,  Esq.,  embodying  the  answers  received  by  him 
from  the  financial  ofl5cers  of  the  difierent  states,  in  answer  to 
the  circular  addressed  to  them  immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  general  banking  law  of  this  state,  in  May,  1838.  As 
that  law  made  provision  for  the  reception  of  the  various  state 
stocks  as  security  for  notes  issued  by  the  new  institutions,  it 
became  necessary  for  the  comptroller,  to  whom  the  issue  of 
such  countersigned  notes  was  entrusted,  to  inform  himself 
thoroughly  of  the  amounts,  dates,  conditions,  etc.,  of  these 
various  state  stocks.  But  even  with  this  in  his  hand,  which 
we  somewhat  doubt  of,  Mr.  Trotter  had  but  an  outline  which 
he  was  to  fill  up  and  carry  out  by  his  own  diligence  and  re- 
search, which,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  masters  of  the 
subject,  he  has  faithfully  and  fiiUy  done  up  to  the  date  of  its 
publication ;  of  which,  with  a  view  we  presume  to  give  pre- 
cision to  his  statements,  the  very  day  is  given,  namely,  the 
26th  of  December,  1839.  The  more  recent  work  of  Tanner, 
on  the  canals  and  rail-roads  of  the  United  States,  was  of 
course  not  before  him ;  though,  from  cursory  examination,  we 
do  not  think  it  would  have  added  much  to  his  facts — nothing, 
certainly,  to  his  reasonings.  His  work  may  be  considerea, 
therefore,  as  fair  authority  with  both  parties,  putting  the  Eu- 
ropean capitalist  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  upon  which 
rests  the  question  of  American  responsibilities,  and  the  Ame- 
rican borrower,  of  the  principles  on  which  past  loans  should 
have  been  made  and  future  ones  must  be.  For  these  merits, 
entitling  it  to  rank  as  an  international  work,  transitory  indeed, 
but  all  important  for  the  present  question,  we  know  none 
other  to  place  in  competition  with  it,  whether  we  look  at 
amount  ot  information,  clear  arrangement,  or  conclusive  sum- 
ming up. 

A  rapid  summary  will  exhibit  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and 
brinff  before  our  readers  its  fundamental  principles,  which  it 
will  be  our  task  rather  to  enforce  than  criticise.    The  work 
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consists  of  eight  extended  chapters,  together  with  an  appendix 
of  tables  and  reports. 

Its  first  chapter  is  introductory  and  historical,  distinguish- 
ing, what  in  Europe  it  is  very  needful  to  do,  between  the 
credit  of  the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  of  the  separate  states  themselves,  and  paying  a  just  tri- 
bute to  the  high  integrity  which,  from  its  commencement,  has 
marked  the  financial  history  of  this  union.  Its  first  national 
act  was  one  that  established  its  character.  "  At  the  time  of 
the  settlement  of  the  constitution,  arrears  of  interest  had 
greatly  swelled  the  claims  of  the  public  creditors ;  but  on 
the  assembling  of  the  first  constitutional  congress,  an  act  was 
passed  to  make  provision  for  the  whole  outstanding  engage- 
ments of  the  government,  and  with  a  degree  of  integrity  that 
IS  rare  in  the  history  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  states, 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  at  home  were  postponed  till  those  of 
the  foreign  creditor  were  provided  for." — p.  4.  For  this  solid 
foundation  of  a  credit  that  we  trust  is  never  to  be  shaken, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
that  has  never  yet  been  duly  paid,  to  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  who  framed,  founded,  and  established  it ; 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  forthcoming  second  volume 
of  his  life,  by  his  son,  will  throw  fresh  light  on  this  noblest 
monument  both  of  his  individual  wisdom  and  of  our  national 
good  faith.  A  rapid  outline  is  then  given  by  Mr.  Trotter  of 
the  growth  of  this  national  debt,  and  its  final  extinction  in  the 
year  1834,  so  that  on  the  first  of  January  of  the  following 
year,  no  portion  either  of  the  foreign  or  domestic  engage^ 
ments  of  the  federal  government,  amounting  at  one  time  to 
the  sum  of  $158,713,049,  remained  unredeemed — exhibiting, 
observes  our  author,  "  in  connexion  with  the  completion  of 
so  many  extensive  and  important  undertakings,  in  so  short  a 
time,  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view,  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  country."  That  this  hitherto  unparalleled  phenome- 
non, the  voluntary  and  fair  extinguishment  of  a  naaonal  debt 
by  full  payment  to  its  creditors,  was  a  result  unwisely  has- 
tened among  us,  as  a  matter  at  least  of  republican  if  not  of 
party  triumph,  will  now,  we  thinkj  be  generally  conceded. 
For  ourselves,  we  thought  so  then,  and  think  so  now,  and 
were  not  wanting  at  that  time  in  our  feeble  efibrts  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  American  self-gratulation.  The  error  was,  that  it 
was  taken  up  by  the  people  as  a  poUtical  or  patriotic  ques- 
tion, whether  the  nation  should  or  should  not  oe  indebted  to 
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the  capitalists  of  Europe.  "  If  providence  permits  me  to 
meet  you  in  another  session,"  was  the  language  of  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message  of  December,  1833,  "  I  shall  have 
the  high  gratification  of  announcing  to  you  that  the  national 
debt  is  extinguished.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
pleasure  I  feel  at  the  near  approach  of  that  desirable  events" 
As  a  financial  (question,  which  alone  in  truth  it  was,  few  con- 
sidered it ;  and  m  our  judgment  the  country  is  now  reaping  the 
natural,  and  by  the  reflecting  among  us,  the  foreseen  fruits 
of  the  false  decision  then  made  and  carried  out — reaping  it, 
we  say,  first  in  the  increased  necessity  under  which  the 
country  has  since  lain,  of  new  and  other  loans  from  Europei 
and  on  more  expensive  and  less  available  securities,  and  with 
more  questionable  credit ;  and  secondly,  in  the  total  loss  finora 
our  national  money  market  of  our  only  unquestioned  stock, 
whether  for  domestic  or  foreign  investment — a  loss,  we  add, 
of  incalculable  magnitude,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  and 
one  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  provided. 

Were  this  last  the  only  evil  resulting  from  that  fallacious 
act  of  patriotism,  it  would  of  itself  far  outweigh  the  only  Eu- 
ropean reputation  it  purchased,  that  of  more  wealth  than  wis- 
dom. Without  public  monied  securities  of  as  unquestioned 
character  as  the  charter  of  men's  lives  and  liberties,  no  great 
enterprising  commercial  nation  can  be  long  either  safe  or 
prosperous.  For  confidence  at  home,  and  confidence  abroad, 
there  must  be  some  safe,  profitable  national  receptacle,  for 
that  large  amount  of  floating  capital  which  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  financial  safety  in  every  department  of  produc- 
tive industry,  should  be  kept  floating,  waiting  investment,  or 
standing  ready  to  meet  emergencies  wherever  they  may  oc- 
cur. Now  without  such,  what  will  be  the  result  r  This  is 
obvious  :  such  capital,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  "float"  else- 
where ;  it  will  not  stay  at  hazard,  it  will  not  stay  without 
profit.  If  foreign,  therefore,  it  will  be  withdrawn,  if  domes- 
tic, it  will  be  driven  into  its  permanent  and  final  investments, 
hastily,  and  therefore  rashly,  and  not  only  so,  but  converting 
all  circulating  capital  into  fixed  capital,  leaving  behind  no 
reserve  to  draw  upon  in  case  of  necessity,  no  fresh  store-house 
that  may  be  opened  in  time  of  need ;  leavingthe  whole  of  the  na- 
tional industry  to  live  as  it  were  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  a  con- 
dition as  litde  desirable  for  a  nation  as  for  individuals ;  and  yet 
such  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
with  every  country  destitute,  as  we  are  now,  of  a  competent 
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amount  of  the  highest  clasd  of  governinetit  securities.  To  what 
point  of  elevation  American  credit  would  by  this  time  have 
grown  up,  had  our  public  loans  continued  under  this  earlier 
and  better  form — for  be  it  remembered  we  then  paid  off  a 
greater  amount  than  the  states  have  since  borrowed,  and 
might,  if  we  had  thus  chosen,  perpetuated  it, — how  high  this 
American  security  would  have  stood  in  foreign  markets;  how 
widely  it  would  have  circulated  through  the  commercial 
world ;  how  deeply  it  would  have  planted  itself  in  the  con- 
fidence of  all  Europe,  and  on  what  favorable  terms  it  might 
have  been  enlarged  when  needed,  with  the  unblemished 
character  of  our  federal  government  for  financial  integrity, 
its  unquestioned  means  of  actual  repayment,  and  its  ample 
revenues  from  customs  and  lands,  to  add  as  a  specific  please 
and  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  foreign  capitalist:  both  m 
interest  and  principal — all  this  we  may  readily  conceive,  for 
it  is  obvious,  and  it  must  be  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  now  that  it  is 
a  treasure  we  have  thrown  away,  when  we  look  around  and 
see  how  different  a  picture  is  in  fact  presented  to  us  of  the 
new  and  preferred  form  under  which  the  same  amount  of 
European  loan,  or  rather  less  by  twenty  millions,  has  been 
taken  up  by  our  country,  and  now  stands  a  stigma  and  a  dis- 
grace to  us.  In  this  we  censure  not  the  new  loans,  or  those 
who  made  them,  for  they  were  needed  by  the  country ;  but 
the  voluntary  liquidation  of  the  old,  which  made  them  needed : 
and  still  more  do  we  hold  to  account,  for  the  actual  de- 
graded condition  of  American  credit  in  Europe,  our  present 
unwise  rulers,  and  their  pernicious  counsels ;  we  call  them 
to  the  bar  of  their  country  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  wilful 
overthrow — and  malignant,  as  well  as  wilful — of  the  fair 
feme  of  American  credit. 

The  history  of  our  two  successive  national  banks  is  then 
given  by  our  author  succinctly  but  justly,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  controlling  institution  as  the  United  States  Bank 
CHice  was,  for  a  sound  currency,  clearly  and  forcibly  demon- 
strated. Alluding  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  currency 
that  followed  the  termination  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  arising,  as  he  observes,  from  the  want  of  a  con- 
trolling power  to  regulate  the  exchange  between  the  states, 
Mr.  T.  goes  on  to  observe,  "  The  government,  who  were  con*^ 
scions  of  this,  in  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  nobly  sacrificing 
the  jpride  of  consistency  to  the  good  of  the  country,  resorted 
agam  to  the  expedient  of  a  national  institution,  and  a  new 
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bank  was  established  in  1816,  during  the  second  presidency 
of  Mr.  Madison,  with  a  charter  very  similar  to  that  which 
preceded.  The  charter  of  the  new  bank  extended  to  1886 ; 
and  the  institution  appears  to  have  fully  euiswered  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  established.  PubUc  and  private 
credit  was  raised  from  a  prostrate  to  a  very  elevated  con- 
dition ;  the  finances  of  the  nation  were  placed  upon  a  solid 
foundation ;  and  a  great  reduction,  as  well  as  a  greater 
degree  of  steadiness,  was  effected  in  the  rate  of  the  commercial 
exchano;es  of  the  country."     (p.  13.) 

The  history  of  the  presidential  war  against  it,  and  its  final 
unhappy  triumph,  is  thus  summed  up  by  our  author, 
modestly  as  becomes  a  foreigner,  in  relation  to  the 
constitutional  question,  but  explicitly  enough  in  its  financial 
results:  —  "Whatever  the  real  notions  of  the  president  may 
have  been,  the  victory  he  thus  obtained  over  the  banky 
whether  ultimately  for  good  or  for  evil,  has,  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  proved  most  disastrous."  (p.  18.) 

In  assigning  this  origin  to  our  present  financial  troubleSy 
though  Mr.  T.  but  agrees  with  all  sound  reasoners  in  our 
own  country,  still  is  his  evidence  in  the  case  an  all-important 
one,  as  being  that  of  a  highly  competent  and  wholly  unpre- 
judiced witness — one  who  views  the  question  from  without, 
and  therefore  sees  what  those  within,  with  equal  truth,  never 
can  see,  namely,  the  relative  bearing  of  all  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. All  American  reasoning,  too,  on  this  question,  however 
conclusive,  is  necessarily  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  some 
party  feeling.  Let  us  be  content  then  to  receive  the  truth 
irom  the  testimony  of  one  against  whom  such  suspicion  can- 
not rest ;  not  only  a  foreigner,  but  a  friend  to  prerogative, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  quarrel  with  its  exercise ;  and  as 
far  as  may  here  be  judged,  one  partial  also  to  the  character  of 
the  late  President  Jackson.  After  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  internal  trade,  and  the  salutary  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  United  States  Bank  over  the  domestic 
exchanges  of  the  country,  Mr.  T.  thus  proceeds : 

**  The  measure  of  the  president  which  withdrew  the  depoaitB 
from  the  federal  hank,  and  dispersed  them  among  the  different 
state  hanks  of  the  union,  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  mutual  ae» 
commodation.  Local  hanks,  whatever  might  be  their  willingness, 
could  not  give  facilities  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  ex* 
tent  The  treasury,  moreover,  no  longer  requiring  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  accruing  revenue  to  head  quarters,  the  sums  receiv6d 
remained  fixed  where  the  legitimate  wants  of  commerce  did  not 
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reqaire  tfaem ;  and  by  making  credit  eafiilj  attainable,  engendered 
a  spirit  of  speculation  in  the  districts  where  money  was  Sius  ren- 
dered supexubundant ;  while  the  belief  that  these  balances  were 
not  likely  to  be  required,  removed,  at  the  same  time,  all  feelings  of 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  banks  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their 
issues.  This  state  of  things,  by  greatly  augmenting  the  profits  of 
all  banks  which  dealt  in  inland  exchanges,  (increasing,  as  it  did,  the 
genera]  commercial  dealings  of  the  country,)  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  new  banks,  which,  by  liberal  issues  of  their  notes,  and  grants 
of  loans,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  speculation.  The  effect  was  soon 
Tisible,"  &c— (p.  35.) 

Among  the  subsequent  measures  of  the  administration, 
carrying  out  the  same  policy — the  "  specie  circular"  and  the 
"gold  bill,"  Mr.  T.  esteems  the  most  calamitous  ;  the  first  in 
helping  up  specie  where  it  was  not  wanted — ^the  second  in 
causing  an  unnatural  drain  on  the  stock  of  gold  in  Europe — 
forcing  the  importation  of  it  into  the  United  States  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  laws  of  trade — deranging  all  foreign  exchanges 
80  long  as  the  current  lasted,  and  eventually  to  be  forced 
back  by  the  same  irresistible  laws  to  the  very  countries  it 
came  from,. thus  entailing  useless^  upon  the  country  effect- 
ing it  the  expenses  and  the  risk  of  a  double  transfer,  as  well 
as  all  the  evus  of  a  deranged  and  fluctuating  currency. 

The  second  chapter  of  his  work  Mr.  T.  devotes  to  the 
examination  of  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  national  credit — 
the  physical  resources  of  the  country  trusted — its  natural 
advantages,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  of  its 
more  permanent  prosperity.  All  these  he  estimates  in  our 
case  as  a  patriot  would  ever  wish  his  country  estimated — in 
the  first  rank — with  discrimination  indeed  in  parts,  but  highly 
and  justly  on  the  whole. 

Aner  this  full  examination  and  fair  estimate  of  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country,  Mr.  T.  proceeds  in  his  following 
chapters  to  that  which  constitutes  the  final  aim  of  his  work: 
namely,  the  loans  made  by  the  various  states  of  the  union — 
their  respective  amounts — items — application  and  results — 
all  carried  out  into  their  minutest  details,  with  a  view  to  put 
the  foreign  capitalist  in  complete  possession  of  all  the  facts 
bearing  upon  either  the  security  of  past  loans,  or  the  credit 
of  any  future  ones.  In  entering  on  this  point,  he  sets  out 
with  a  fundamental  proposition  strongly  and  justly  in  our 
iavor :  namely,  that  inasmuch  as  such  loans  have  been,  in 
almost  every  instance,  made  and  expended  by  the  states, 
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with  a  view  to  obtain  either  an  immediate  or  a  prospective 
return  in  the  way  of  interest,  that  this  profitable  amplication 
of  the  amounts  borrowed  should  cause  a  great  distinction  to 
be  made  by  the  crediting  party — between  these  loans  and 
those  that  now  form  the  national  debts  of  European  states ; 
all  of  which  have  invariably  been  expended  to  provide  for 
public  defence,  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  administration,  or  in  other  modes  which  leave  no 
tangible  traces  behind  them  of  the  sums  expended,  and  yield 
no  pecuniary  return  to  defray  the  interest  upon  the  debts 
contracted.  This  distinction,  he  argues,  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of,  in  estimating  the  respective  security  which  loans 
contracted  for  such  different  purposes  offers  to  the  lender. 
Now,  this  clear  and  obvious  distmction,  which  in  the  long 
run  will  be  found  all-important,  is  one  comparatively  new  to 
the  government  money  lenders  of  Europe.  With  their  royal 
creditors,  all  is  gentlemanly,  unproductive  expenditure  ;  in 
other  words,  to  "  spend  money  like  a  king."  For  a  government 
to  borrow  money  in  the  spirit  of  a  tradesman  or  an  artisan, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens,  in  order  that  more  money  may 
come  back  through  its  productive  expenditure — this  is  a 
principle  as  foreign  to  their  practice  (setting  aside  the  recent 
example  of  Belgium,  and  perhaps  the  elder  republican  one 
of  Holland,)  as  the  reputation  of  it  would  probably  be  dis- 
tasteful to  their  anti-republican  feelings.  But  the  question  is 
not,  how  such  loans  appear  to  the  government  bon owing,  but 
to  their  subjects  lendmg ;  not  what  kings,  but  what  the  peo- 
ple diink  of  this  matter ;  whether  they  are  not  likely  to  deem 
It  rather  an  additional  security  to  their  loan,  that  their  credi- 
tors should  be  prudent  as  well  as  great  men,  and  hard  work- 
ing as  well  as  honest : — whether,  in  short,  they  will  not  feel 
full  as  easy  about  their  security,  when  they  see  their  money 
turned  into  canals  and  railroads,  opening  up  new  avenues  to 
national  wealth,  as  when  they  find  it  going  off"  in  a  flash,  or 
squandered  on  a  royal  feast — fired  away  m  powder,  or  frit- 
tered away  in  pensions.  In  our  judgment,  though  a  new  les- 
son, they  will  soon  learn  it ;  and  come,  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  to  look  with  fiill  as  much  respect  on  such  peaceftil,  pru- 
dent borrowers,  as  they  have  long  done  on  their  spendthrift 
creditors,  and  with  at  least  equal  confidence  on  loans  that 
fortify  themselves,  and  insure  naturally  their  own  repayment 
by  the  products  of  the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  loaded  train 
— as  those  which,  "leaving  not  a  wreck  behind,"  find  their 
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only  strenfi;th  in  the  breath  of  princes.   Qn  this  feature  of  our 
actual  and  coining  greatness,  we  mean  our  system  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  Mr.  T.  dwells  with  a  minuteness  which 
indicates  his  deep  and  just  sense  of  its  value.     However  de- 
graded or  disgraced  by  mistakes  or  mismanagement,  it  is  still 
a  glorious  theme  at  least  for  an  American  to  dwell  upon  — 
whether  we  regard  the  enterprise,  the  science,  or  the  success 
that  has  prompted,  directed*  or  followed,  our  great  works  of 
public  improvement  Our  great  New-York  cand,  for  instance, 
paying  for  itself  within  a  year  after  it  was  completed ;  our 
4,000  miles  of  finished  rail-road,  uniting,  in  one  continuous 
line,  the  north  with  the  south,  and  the  east  with  the  west ; 
the  150,000  tons  of  steam  tonnage  upon  our  waters  ;  the  loco- 
motives of  our  American  engineers,  displacing  on  their  own 
rail-roads  those  of  Europe;  the  rapidity,  cheapness,  and  skill 
of  our  constructions,  calling  forth  missions  of  scientific  in- 
quiry from  the  governments  of  France,  Austria,  and  Russia — 
all  these  are  matter  to  a  foreigner  of  admiration,  if  not  as- 
tonishment ;  to  an  American,  of  justifiable  pride  and  an 
honorable  boast — ^for  it  shows  not  only  what  great  things  have 
been,  but  what  still  greater  will  be  accompUshed.    But  into 
these  matters  we  will  not  now  enter,  nor  follow  our  author  into 
details  familiar  enough  here,  though  we  doubt  not  both  newand 
wonderful  to  his  regiders  at  home.    We  deem  it  more  impor- 
tant to  take  up  his  general  views,  and  enforce  their  application. 
Between  the  northern  and  southern  states  of  the  Ame- 
rican confederacy,  regarded  as  borrowers,  Mr.  T.  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  the  former,  on  the  grounds  of  superior 
moral  confidence,  arising  out  of  the  condition  and  feelings  of 
society.     The  stricter  business  habits  of  the  north — greater 
economy — absence  of  slavery — the  greater  attention  paid 
in  these  states,  and  the  more  adequate  provision*  made,  for 
educating  the  people  ;  the  wider  prevalence  of  the  religious 
spirit,  and  the  tone  of  character  formed  by  it :  all  these  go 
very  naturally  to  awaken  confidence  in  the  people,  and  con- 
sequendy  in  the  states  of  the  north,  as  to  security  of  loans 
made  by  them,  beyond  what  is  aflbrded  by  the  unquestionably 
richer  and  more  valuable  products  of  the  south  ;  and  show  us 
where,  as  a  people,  we  are  to  find  the  comer-stone  of  our 
national  credit  in  Europe.     He  takes  care,  however,  to  re- 
mind us  all,  both  north  and  south,  of  our  "  too  great  prone- 
nes8  to  engage  in  rash  speculation,  a  fault,"  he  says,  "equally 
cfaaigeable  against  the  mhabitantsof  all  parts  of  the  Union." 
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Passing  by  this  last  charge,  which,  if  the  old  adage  be  true, 
experience  has  probably  now  greatly  cured  us  of ;  but  which, 
in  truth,  is  but  the  occasional  excess  of  that  very  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  has  made  us  as  a  nation  what  we  are ; 
passing  this  by,  we  press  on  that,  most  pressed  upon  by  our 
author,  the  moral  and  religious  element  of  credit,  as  tnat  in 
which  our  rulers  at  least,  if  not  our  people,  most  need  the 
lesson.  Our  author,  indeed,  hesitates  not,  and  we  think 
justly,  to  make  the  influence  of  moral  habits  and  religious 

Srinciple  the  hinging  point  of  our  present  financial  crisis.  In 
eprecating,  however,  the  dangerous  tendency  of  demo* 
cratic  principles,  in  withholding  the  legislatures  from  taxation 
for  the  means  of  paying  interest,  he  observes :  "  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  direction  of  the  bias  which  this  power 
will  give  to  the  course  of  events,  will  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  people  who  exercise  it:  and  as  in  the  supposed 
instance — the  question  is  a  simple  one — of  whether  the 
states  will  act  fradulently  or  honestly,  much  will  depend 
on  the  prevalence  of  religious  principles  among  them :  for 
no  views  of  expediency,  however  far  sighted,  or  even 
principles  of  national  honour,  can,  under  the  supposed  cir- 
cumstances, be  relied  upon.  To  what  extent,  tlierefore, 
religious  feelings  prevail  m  the  United  States,  and  are  hkely 
to  form  a  principle  of  action,  must  be  a  question  of  deep 
importance  if  viewed  only  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
under  discussion;  for  in  deciding  whether  in  times  of 
diflBculty  the  states  will  keep  good  faith  with  their  creditors 
or  not,  tlie  existence  of  such  an  influence,  or  of  an  opposite 
one,  must  infallibly  be  found  to  throw  its  weight  into  one  side 
the  balance  or  the  other."     (pp.  355,  356.) 

Now,  if  we  deem  this  plainly  put  by  our  author,  let  us 
remember  also  that  it  is  nghtly  put, — that  it  is  fardier  but 
a  hypothetic  case  stated  against  us :  and  in  fine,  that  the 
recent  disgraceful  hesitation  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our 
debtor  states  to  make  provision  for  its  interest,  a  fact  then 
partially  before  our  author,  as  well  as  its  earlier  infidelity  to 
the  honor  of  its  engagements  in  paying  its  dividends  m  a 
depreciated  currency,  would  fully  have  justified  a  foreign 
creditor  in  holding  even  plainer  language  of  doubt,  whether 
religious  principles  were  exercising  their  due  influence  on 
our  people.  His  concluding  lan^age  in  summing  up  the 
financial  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  would  indicate  that  in 
the  eyes  of  her  foreign  creditors  she  had  £allen  from  her  once 
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high  estate.  The  best  he  can  say  for  her  credit  thus  shaken, 
is,  "that  her  great  wealth  appears  to  oflfer  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  its  public  credit  may  be  maintained  at  an 
easy  cost  to  its  inhabitants."     (p.  178.) 

It  is  true  that  this  latter  and  deeper  stain  of  infidelity  to 
her  promises,  she  has  now  at  length  wiped  off  from  her 
escutcheon — in  time  for  repentance — but  not  in  time  for 
unblemished  honour: — may  her  example,  we  say,  prove  a 
warning  to  such  other  of  the  indebted  states  as,  with  crippled 
means,  will  soon  be  called  to  the  same  sharp  trial.  Let  it 
be  a  warning  to  them  not  to  palter — no,  not  for  one 
instant — between  present  expediency  and  lasting  infamy ; 
between  the  call  of  interest,  and  the  call  of  duty.  Duty 
alone  is  true  interest  for  states,  as  well  as  statesmen.  On 
this  point  let  us  recall  to  such  as  tremble  in  their  faith,  the 
high-toned  language  of  their  recent  eloquent  advocate  abroad. 

"  The  states,"  says  Daniel  Webster,  "  cannot  rid  them- 
selves of  their  obligations  otherwise  than  by  the  honest 
payment  of  the  debt.  They  can  pass  no  law  impairing  the 
obli^tion  of  our  contracts — they  can  make  nothing  a  tender 
in  discharge  of  such  contracts  but  gold  and  silver.  They 
possess  all  adequate  power  of  providing  for  the  case  by  taxes 
and  internal  means  of  revenue.  They  cannot  get  round  their 
duty  nor  evade  its  force.  Any  failure  to  fulfil  their  under^ 
takings  would  be  an  open  violation  of  public  faith,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  penalty  of  dishonor  and  disgrace  ;  a  penalty, 
it  may  be  presumed,  which  no  state  of  the  American  union 
would  be  likely  to  incur." — {Letter  to  Messrs.  Barings  Bro* 
thersj  Sf  Co.) 

As  Americans,  we  must  blush  to  think  that  such  defence 
was  needed  to  satisfy  the  foreign  creditor,  but  still  more  that 
our  subsequent  acts  have  gone  so  far  to  justify  that  prospec- 
tive distrust.  We  owe  it  however  to  ourselves  and  our 
country,  to  cast  off  from  the  American  name  and  soil,  the 
imputation  of  such  reckless  democracy.  It  is  not  of  native 
but  imported  growth  among  us — an  exotic  in  our  land,  and 
inoculated  upon  us  from  abroad.  This  poisonous  leaven  of 
mischief  in  our  free  institution  is,  in  short,  the  spirit  of  Jaco- 
binism from  the  old  world,  and  not  the  democracy  of  the  new. 
It  is  the  spawn  of  atheism,  socialism,  and  chartism,  to  which 
indeed  we  have  too  readily  furnished  a  "  nidus" — but  be* 

Sten  and  bred  not  here,  in  the  pure  air  of  equal  rights,  and 
bright  sunshine  of  universal  comfort,  but  in  the  putrid 
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fens  of  decaying  despotism  in  less  favored  lands,  where  the 
maddening  wronss  of  insulted  humanity,  and  the  goading 
wantB  of  a  cheerless  poverty — whose  only  resource  is  the 
prison  or  the  alms  house ;  amid  scenes  where  all  that  is  sweet 
m  the  human  heart  is  turned  into  bitterness,  and  all  that  is 
strong  into  rage  against  social  rights  and  social  laws — thence 
comes  it.  These  are  the  men  among  us  that  are  now  ready 
to  nullify  contracts  and  wipe  out  debts  with  a  sponge ;  and 
it  is  through  their  noisy  influence,  and  the  base  servili^  of 
the  present  dominant  party,  that  has  received  them  as  a 
make  weight  into  its  faltering  ranks — it  is  to  them  and  their 
rabid  hostility  to  all  firm  and  settled  principles,  divine  or 
human,  that  we  owe  this  stain  upon  our  hitnerto  stainless 
shield.  Of  this  fact  indeed  our  author  seems  aware, 
for  in  a  note,  (p.  57,)  he  speaks  of  the  ''  numbers  who  leave 
Europe  every  year,  driven  either  by  distress  or  by  miscon- 
duct to  America,  and  sweUing  in  the  Atlantic  cities  their 
large  proportion  of  unruly  and  unprincipled  characters."  But, 
thanks  to  the  spirit  of  American  freemen,  this  danger  is  now 
past,  or  at  least  fast  passing.  Pennsylvania  has  at  length 
done  her  duty  —  tardily,  we  say  —  not  unwillingly — for 
blindfolded  she  had  been  led  to  the  brink  of  ruin —  and  no 
other  debtor  state,  however  entangled  in  the  toils  of  party,  will 
venture,  we  think,  upon  a  course  wherein  another  has  been  so 
signally  rebuked,  and  from  which  their  file  leader  has  been 
forced  to  recede  under  the  universal  reclamation  of  an  in- 
sulted people.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  calmness  and  the 
candor  of  our  author  on  this  tender  point.  After  arguing 
that  it  augured  well  for  the  credit  of  the  respective  states  in 
times  of  future  difficulty  ;  that  during  the  late  period  of  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments,  their  several  engagements  to  the 
pubUc  creditor  were  in  almost  every  case  discharged  in 
specie  ;  or  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  in  its  equivalent ; 
he  goes  on  to  add:  "  The  states  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  among  the  exceptions  to  this  honorable  line  of 
conduct;  but  the  former  state  subsequently  passed  a  law 
requiring  all  future  interest  on  its  loans  to  be  paid  in  specie ; 
and  Pennsylvania  ha£  just  done  her  creditors  the  tardy  jus- 
tice of  passing  a  similar  enactment,  and  is  about  to  make 
compensation  to  them  for  the  dividends  which  were  paid  in 
depreciated  paper." — (p.  105.)  This  incubus  of  foreign 
growth  is  at  length,  we  say,  cast  ofi* —  once  and  for  ever,  we 
trust,  bom  Am^icaii  counsels,  but  it  is  too  late  a  repentanoB 
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for  the  political  party  ruling  in  those  counsels  by  means  of 
such  base  alliance — and  they  and  their  rulers  must  pay  the 
penalty. 

Upon  the  basis  then  of  religion  and  commercial  honor, 
will  American  state  credit  henceforward  rest;  and  untU 
their  canals  and  rail-ioads  become  sufficiently  productive, 
must  the  debtor  states  meet  their  interest,  as  Pennsylvania  is 
now  doing,  by  adequate  direct  taxation.  They  can  neither 
avoid  it  nor  get  round  it  Whatever  the  sacrifice,  it  must  be 
made — whatever  the  hazard,  it  must  be  met;  and  the  party 
that  hesitates  in  it — yea,  but  for  a  moment — by  whatever 
name  called,  will  unhesitatingly  be  spurned  from  the  councils 
of  an  honorable  and  a  religious  people. 

What  American,  we  ask,  but  feels  his  own  honor  impli- 
cated, as  well  as  that  of  his  country,  in  every  such  act  of 
base,  because  needless,  insolvency.  In  the  eyes  of  the  fo- 
reigner, it  is  the  act  not  of  a  single  state,  but  of  the  American 
people  and  the  American  empire,  and  American  credit  must 
ooth  bear  the  stain  and  pay  the  forfeit.  What  then  should 
be  the  feelings,  again  we  ask,  of  every  patriotic  citizen, 
towards  statesmen  base  enough  to  advise,  or  a  legislature 
demented  enough  to  follow,  such  suicidal  counsels.  But  this 
is  a  lesson  too  eloquently  and  recently  given  to  Pennsylvania 
by  one  of  her  own  sons,  for  us  to  mar  it  by  our  feebleness. 

**  Whatever  shades  of  distinction,"  said  Mr.  Biddle,  at  his 
late  address  on  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land Canal,  "we  may  find  among  ourselves,  to  foreign  na- 
tions We  are  essentially  one  single  people.  The  stain  which 
fidls  upon  the  youngest  member  of  the  confederacy  spreads 
over  the  whole.  The  states  are  firmly  linked  hand  in  hand 
with  each  other,  and  the  electric  shock  which  touches  one 
instantly  thrills  through  the  whole.  The  first  state  which 
should  be  false  to  its  engagements  should  be  tabooed  — 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  Her  fallen  star  should  be  blotted 
from  the  nation's  flag  as  no  longer  worthy  to  share  its  glories. 
Her  very  soil  would  be  deemed  pestilential,  and  men  would 
go  round  its  borders  to  shun  its  infection." 

This  principle  of  fidelity  to  contracts  once  satisfactorily 
settled  in  the  financial  operations  of  the  new  world,  all  is 
clear.  The  coffers  of  Europe  will  then  be  open  unliraitedly 
to  a  borrower  like  America,  whose  natural  sources  of  wealth 
are  so  unbounded  —  whose  character  is  unimpeachable  — 
who  doubles  to  the  creditor  the  security  of  his  debt  by  the 
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prudent  and  profitable  use  he  makes  of  the  money  borrowed 
— and  who  pays  to  the  lender  a  double  or  a  triple  interest  to 
what  he  could  obtain  at  home,  without  fraud  and  without  fail. 
But  there  is  a  second  principle,  and  second  in  moment  only 
to  the  moral  comer-stone  of  credit ;  it  is  that  of  a  specific 
pledge  for  the  faithful  and  punctual  payment,  of  interest  in 
the  first  place,  and  eventually  of  the  loan  itself.  This  is  also 
plainly  laid  down  by  our  author  in  connexion  with  a  just  eu- 
logium  upon  the  state  of  New  York,  for  its  adoption  of  this 
policy,  in  the  most  successful  work  of  internal  improvement, 
here  or  elsewhere — the  Erie  canal.  "With  a  scrupulous 
regard,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  for  the  maintenance  of  its  credit, 
this  state,  at  the  commencement  of  the  works,  pledged  also 
the  tolls  that  should  be  received,  for  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
and  it  is  from  the  two  sources  combined,  that  the  means  of 
cancelling  it  have  been  obtained  within  nineteen  years  of  its 
creation.  This  circumstance  very  forcibly  proves  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  states,  if  they  wish  not*  only  effectively  to 
guard  their  credit,  to  give  perfect  stability  to  their  engage- 
ments, but  to  attend  to  their  truest  interests,  should  never 
have  recourse  to  loans  in  aid  of  such  enterprises,  without  at 
the  same  time  providing,  either  by  auxiliary  funds  or  by  tax- 
es, for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  for  their  final  reim- 
bursement. It  is  by  this  judicious  policy  alone,  that  the  Erie 
canal  is  at  this  moment  the  unburdened  source  of  a  lai^e  re- 
venue to  the  state,  enabling  the  legislature,  without  embar- 
rassment, to  act  in  the  true  spirit  of  its  object,  by  reducing 
the  tolls,  when  the  interests  of  trade  require  it,  unfettered  by 
any  considerations  of  a  mere  fiscal  nature.  Without  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  a  state  will  not  only  fail  to  derive 
this  benefit,  but  must  fail,  hkewise,  to  inspire  capitalists  with 
that  full  conviction  of  their  security,  which  wiU  induce  them 
to  come  forward  on  liberal  terms  to  their  assistance."  —  pp. 
83,  84. 

Under  this  conclusive  judgment  of  one  familiar  with  all  the 
financial  operations  of  Europe,  we  now  perceive  our  error. 
No  American  state  loan  should  ever  have  been  negotiated  in 
that  market,  without  a  specific  guarantee,  either  of  auxiliary 
funds  or  pledged  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the  loan 
itself.  None  should  have  been  so  negotiated  in  the  past  — 
none  can  be  in  future.  We  must  first  place  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  European  ffovemment  borrowers,  by  a  pledged 
security,  and  then  sbaU  we  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what  we  met 
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to  them  peculiar.     We  must  first  start  fair  with  them  in  the 
race,  and  the  competition  will  not  long  be  doubtful. 

New  York,  in  her  prosperous  career,  began,  we  see,  on  this 
sound  principle ;  and  as  New  Yorkers,  we  cannot  but  rejoice 
that  it  IS  thus  rightly  estimated  abroad.  We  recommend  her 
example  in  that,  as  well  as  some  other  points,  to  her  sister 
states.  She  began  right  in  her  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  under  her  present  guidance  will  hold  on  unfalter- 
ing;  for  she  rightly  appreciates  it  as  the  key  to  national  pros- 
perity. It  well  deserves  looking  back  a  moment,  to  mark 
the  results  thus  far.  Upon  commencing  the  canal,  in  1817, 
a  special  fund  of  the  salt  and  auction  duties  was  created  and 
set  apart  for  the  security  of  the  public  creditor,  and  up  to  the 
year  1825,  the  power  of  borrowing  vested  in  the  canal  com- 
missioners, was  by  law  strictly  limited  to  amounts  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  which  the  income  of  the  fund  at 
the  time  of  borrowing  "  should  be  deemed  ample  and  suflSi- 
cient."  This,  doubtless,  was  the  wise  and  honest  principle, 
and  like  all  such,  whether  in  conduct  or  finance,  a  blessing 
came  with  it,  in  this  case,  high  credit  and  merited  success. 
In  1836,  when  the  amount  necessary  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
debt  had  been  collected  and  invested,  the  salt  and  auction 
duties  having  performed  their  appointed  task,  were  re-trans- 
ferred to  the  general  fund,  leaving  to  the  state  a  nett  revenue 
from  the  tolls  of  the  canals,  after  deducting  all  expenses  of 
collection,  maintenance,  and  repairs,  of  over  one  million  of 
dollars,  created  out  of  nothing,  through  the  use  of  state  cre- 
dit wisely  guided.  How  the  state  and  city  of  New  York 
have  thriven  under  this  true  American  system,  it  were  long 
to  tell ;  but  in  these  days  of  timid  distrust  —  nay  more  —  of 
despondency  and  dishonesty,  it  is  cheering  to  look  at  such  a 
picture.  Since  the  period  when  our  loans  began,  and  inter- 
nal improvement  commenced,  we  find  our  common  school 
fund  doubled  in  amount,  the  number  of  children  educated 
under  it  tripled,  the  income  of  ilie  state  quadrupled,  its  real 
and  personal  property  increased  by  more  than  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  New 
York  such  as  leave  it  but  one  rival  in  the  whole  commercial 
world  —  London  alone.  And  whence  these  miracles  ?  From 
one  root — state  credit  —  wisely  used,  and  nobly  sustained. 
The  loans  and  their  guarantees,  the  payment  of  its  interest 
in  coin  after  the  bank  suspension,  the  redemption  of  its  debt 
falling  due,  in  an  undepreciated  paper,  as  well  as  the  mag- 
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nanimous  sacrifices  made  by  its  merchants  in  a  period  of 
great  peril  to  pay  up  an  immense  foreign  debt  hastily  and 
unwisely  demanded  of  them — all  these  are  parts  of  one  high- 
toned  system  of  truth  and  commercial  honor  —  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  breath  of  life — to  his  country,  the  corner-stone  of 
her  strength.  Under  the  view  of  such  principles  and  such 
results,  well  may  our  author  thus  close  his  summary  of  the 
financial  condition  of  New  York.  "  With  such  advantages, 
this  state  can  yield  to  none  in  the  security  which  its  resour- 
ces afford  to  the  holders  of  its  engagements."  —  p.  149. 

To  question,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  the  past  expediency 
of  the  system  that  has  brought  them  forth,  were  not  only  idle 
but  absurd ;  and  just  as  idle  and  absurd  is  it  to  argue  that 
we  have  now  exhausted  the  means  afforded  by  our  country 
for  such  profitable  investment :  not  so,  for  without  entering 
into  the  glorious  picture  of  what  a  few  years  must  effect, 
when  the  produce  of  the  far  west  comes  pouring  in  upon  oar 
eastern  cities,  through  a  thousand  channels,  bringing  with  it 
the  means  of  purchase  for  the  ten  thousand  comforts  and 
luxuries  for  which  the  west  must  ever  be  dependent  upon  the 
Atlantic  states  —  without  venturing  thus  to  raise  the  curtain 
of  the  future,  we  assert  that  now,  at  this  present  moment,  the 
oak  openings  of  Michigan  and  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin  are 
to  New  York  what  the  valley  of  Genesee  was  previous  to  the 
canal  —  an  unlocked  treasure-house  ;  and  that  the  comple- 
tion of  their  canals  and  rail-roads  are  operating  and  will  ope- 
rate to  a  similar  result  —  a  surplus,  for  the  moment,  of  agri- 
cultural products,  then  as  now,  heaped  up  and  running  over, 
in  the  eyes  of  superficial  reasoners,to  waste,  and  the  extended 
cultivation  counted  a  mistake.     So  it  was  reasoned  then — so 
now,  until  the  result  shamed  their  fears,  and  not  only  so,  but 
taughfthem  science — how  that  the  means  of  life  bring  forth 
life  ;  and  that  such  products,  unlike  those  of  art,  run  over  tiU 
they  force  exchange,  "making  glad,"  wherever  they  go,  "the 
heart  of  man"  —  giving  him  "  a  cheerful  countenance,"  and 
strength  to  labor  and  hope  in  his  toil,  until  they  return  to  the 
soil  that  furnished  them  in  all  the  varied  products  of  human 
industry.     We  cry  shame,  then,  on  those  among  us  who 
would  have  us  to  stop  short  in  our  career  of  improvement. 
It  is  the  error  of  those  who  mistake  the  momentary  reflux  of 
an  advancing  wave  for  the  fall  of  an  ebbing  tide.     Still  more 
do  we  cry  shame  on  those  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  wilful  errors  of  a  malignant  party,  foes  to  national  credit. 
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and  tte  sober  sense  of  the  American  people,  which  ever  was 
and  must  be  for  it. 

There  is,  therefore,  and  there  can  be,  no  doubt  of  our  true 
policy  in  this  matter.     The  cause  of  internal  improvement  is 
the  hinging  question  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  next  to 
thai,  and  almost  identical  with  it,  tne  freedom  with  which 
European  capital  flows  into  our  country.     It  is  a  common 
interest  of  both  continents,  or  rather  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial world,  with  which  we  have  intercourse.    To  make  Ame- 
rica an  overflowing  granary,  whether  of  grain  or  other  raw 
produce,  whence  all  nations  may  draw  out  their  abundance, 
and  find  a  market  for  their  own  surplus,  this,  surely,  is  no 
ntUTow  question  of  American  interests ;  there  is  profit  in  it 
enough  lor  all ;  and  though  she  may,  as  in  truth  she  will, 
take  the  first  fruits  in  such  partition  —  it  is  but  natural  and 
just  she  should  do  so  —  in  the  comparative  scale,  she  must 
rise  more  rapidly  than  older  nations.     This  is  a  point,  not  of 
man's  determining — a  result  that  neither  kings  nor  capital- 
ists can  regulate.     All  that  the  policy  of  the  old  world  can 
settle,  is,  whether  it  shall  be  with  a  brother's  love  we  grow 
tip  into  our  strength  —  bound  to  them  not  only  by  the  ties  of 
a  near  humanity,  but  by  the  still  stronger  golden  bands  of  in- 
dissoluble interests  working  out  the  great  problem  of  uni- 
versal good  — or  as  aliens,  divided  and  separated  by  mutual 
ignorance  and  mutual  distrust.     The  "  msociable"  ocean, 
once  nature's  barrier  between  us,  has  been  at  length  by  art 
overcome,  and  Europe  and  America  may  now  be  said  in 
propinquity,  as  well  as  peace,  **  to  kiss  each  other."    Shall  it 
then  be,  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  more  indomitable 
mountains,  and  forbid  that  embrace  by  which  science  and 
lehgion  would  persuade  them  "  as  kindred  drops  to  mingle 
into  one  ?^     We  trust,  we  think,  not ;  and  we  nail  and  we 
reciprocate  the  kindly  feelings  of  honorable  confidence  exhi- 
bited in  the  work  before  us,  as  a  pledge  of  good  neighborhood, 
and  as  a  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

Among  the  conjectural  reasonmgs  of  our  author,  he  takes 
no  note,  and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it,  since  it  is  a  question 
which  foreign  interference  is  more  likely  to  prejudice  than 
advance,  of  the  scheme  recently  much  talked  of  among  us  — 
the  conversion  of  our  existing  state  loans  into  the  form  of 
one  coDMnon  federal  loan — the  re-conversion,  we  may  term  it, 
into  its  earlier  and  better  form.  That  there  is  no  prospect  at 
present,  of  such  action,  in  our  federal  legislature,  is,  we  think, 
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a  clearer  proposition  than  that  it  has  been  wisely  dropped 
from  their  counsels.  The  loss  we  sustained  by  the  first 
transformation  of  our  national  credit,  from  federal  to  state, 
would  in  the  second,  we  think,  be  somewhat  made  up  to  us. 
All  economical  reasoning  is  doubtless  in  its  favor ;  the  double 
saving  effected  by  it ;  first,  the  lower  rate  of  interest  at  which 
such  federal  loan  would  be  negotiated ;  and  secondly,  the 
premium  it  would  bear  in  the  market,  would  unquestionably, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  remove  from  the  country  one  haJf 
its  present  load  of  debt,  converting  the  balance  into  active 
capital,  for  the  support  of  its  productive  industry.  Now 
against  this  strong  argument  stands  what?  Opinion!  — 
opinion,  and  nothing  else.  Fears,  suspicions,  local  interests, 
and  state  jealousies ;  the  same,  in  short,  as  once  withstood 
and  long  delayed  the  political  union  of  the  states,  to  which 
they  owe  all  their  national  prosperity  ;  or,  to  take  a  nearer 
case,  the  same  as  withstood  their  financial  union,  when,  in 
the  year  1794,  under  the  guidance  of  Hamilton  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Washington,  the  scattered  debts  of  the  revolution 
were  funded,  and  confidence  restored  at  home  and  abroad ; 
an  event  to  which,  as  to  the  former,  we  may  assign  all  our 
subsequent  financial  prosperity.  The  cases,  it  is  true,  are 
somewhat  different  —  a  debt  of  honor  and  a  debt  of  expedi- 
ency ;  but  still  the  principle  of  both  is  the  same — good  faith 
with  the  creditor — and  the  means  the  same — union  on  the 
PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY — and  the  end  will  be  the  same  — 

CREDIT  RESTORED  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

The  sole  question,  then,  for  the  statesman  and  the  patriot, 
(we  do  not  say  the  politician,)  to  ask  himself  in  this  matter, 
is,  whether  such  means  of  equitable  apportionment  cannot 
be  found  and  adequately  secured.  If  they  can,  whether  it 
be  through  the  common  property  which  the  states  hold  in  the 
national  domain  of  two  nundred  and  fifty  millions  of  unsold 
acres  of  fertile  land,  or  through  any  other  adequate  guaran- 
tee the  debtor  states  may  be  enabled  to  offer  —  a  point  into 
which  we  enter  not  —  then  in  our  judgment  is  the  question 
settled  ;  for  the  economist  will  at  once  demonstrate  what  the 
financier  will  as  quickly  in  figures  exhibit,  the  financial  ad- 
vantages that  would  follow  it,  while  the  real  statesman  would 
at  once  recognise  in  it  a  new  bond  of  unity  to  tie  together 
divided  states,  a  fresh  pledge  to  the  world  and  to  posterity  of 
an  enduring  American  empire. 

But  for  this  question  we  have  not  now  time.    We  content 
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ourselves  with  laying  down  the  broad  and  undeniable  propo- 
sition, that  UNION  has  hitherto  been  our  financial  as  well  as 
our  political  ark  of  safety,  and  that  the  less  Europe  knows  or 
bears  of  our  separate  independent  sovereignties,  and  the  more 
she  knows  and  hears  of  our  federal  sovereignty;  whether  it  be 
in  the  way  of  loans  negotiated,  or  revenue  laws  nullified,  ot 
contested  national  boundaries  taken  possession  of,  the  higher 
respect  will  they  have  for  us  as  a  nation,  and  the  greater  con- 
fidence will  they  place  in  us — the  more  willing  will  they  be  to 
lend  to  us  in  peace,  and  the  less  willing  to  meet  us  in  war. 

Our  author's  final  summing  up  will  be  found,  we  think, 
marked  with  candor  and  good  sense. «  The  words  of  a 
banker  and  a  creditor  are  not  likely,  it  is  true,  to  be  those 
of  a  eulogist,  but  still  less  will  they  be  found  to  be  what 
those  of  some  of  his  countrymen  have  been,  debtors  to  us,  at 
least  for  many  civilities — those  of  a  scorner.  The  work 
closes  in  these  words :  "  On  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
have  seen  the  conduct  of  the  states  coll^tively  in  respect 
of  former  loans,  and  their  punctuality  in v discharging  them; 
we  have  seen  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  and 
the  well  founded  prospects  of  still  greater  resources  being 
derived  hereafter  from  tne  improvement  of  the  vast  territory, 
yet  to  be  cultivated  ;  we  have  seen  their  prudent  manner  of 
managing  their  affairs,  both  in  the  frugal  expenditure  in  the 
civil  government  generally,  and  in  the  application  of  their 
loans ;  and  in  a  country  in  which  the  population  so  rapidly 
increases,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  recourse  must  be 
had  to  taxation  to  defray  the  interest  on  their  debts,  the 
greater  the  number  to  assist  in  paying  it,  the  lighter  will  be 
the  burden  upon  each.  We  have  seen,  lastly,  the  general 
enterprising  and  industrious  character  of  the  people  ;  such 
are  good  ingredients  towards  the  establishment  of  national 
credit,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  confidence  is  due  on 
these  grounds  to  the  engagements  of  the  states  generally. 
In  the  case  of  the  northern  Atlantic  states,  Massachusetts  and 
New- York  may  be  looked  upon  as  entitled  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  scale.  We  have  here  realized  wealth ;  an  ex- 
tensive trade  ;  old  established  institutions ;  and  a  people  to 
whom  the  general  good  character  given  to  the  citizens  of  the 
states  more  particularly  applies.  In  instituting  a  comparison 
between  the  newer  northern  and  the  southern  states,  it  may 
perhaps  be  aflBrmed,  that,  although  the  latter  are  richer,  and 
possess  more  present  means  of  meeting  their  engagements, 
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the  northern  states  contain  the  elements  of  a  more  enduring 
prosperity." 

In  quitting  our  author  and  his  reasonings,  which  we  do 
with  great  respect,  our  summing  up  of  the  question  must  be 
in  another  strain ;  and  our  appeal  made  to  higher  motives 
than  those  of  prudence. 

It  is  to  Americans  then  we  speak,  and  as  Americans  we 
speak,  and  as  patriots  we  address  them.  If  ever  there  was 
a  hinging  point  in  the  moral  fortunes  of  the  American  people, 
it  is  now  ;  for  now  are  we  being  weighed  in  the  balance — 
the  scales  are  equipoised,  and  a  breath  or  one  silent  vote  may 
turn  the  scale,  and  determine  once  and  for  ever  whether  the 
stamp  upon  our  country's  fame  shall  be  one  of  base  or  ster- 
ling coin.  **  Prompt  to  borrow  and  impotent  to  pay,"  is  the 
sneer  that  has  already  been  cast  on  our  halls  of  popular  legis- 
lation ;  and  the  assertion  currendy  made  and  widely  be- 
lieved, that  our  political  leaders  are  as  '<  afraid  to  ask,"  as 
our  people  are  '*  unwilling  to  give,"  the  means  of  meeting 
the  interest  on  debts  created  by  their  own  acts,  and  expended 
for  their  own  benefit.  On  this  count,  before  the  bar  of  chris- 
tian Europe,  and  in  the  face  of  expectant  millions,  our  coun- 
try and  its  institutions  stand  now  arraigned,  and  the  judgment 
once  passed  is  as  fatal  as  it  is  irreversible.  If  one  oi  con?- 
demnation,  though  resulting  from  the  act  of  but  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  confederacy,  the  American  flag  droops  for  ever — 
no  after  repentance  can  efface  the  blot —  no  subsequent  pros^ 
perity  bring  respect — no  military  trophies  gathered  under 
Its  paled  stars  ever  clothe  with  honor  a  name  once  branded 
with  commercial  infamy.  Nor  is  this  all ;  not  only  is  it  the 
flag  of  America,  but  the  standard  of  freedom,  that  will  thus 
be  trampled  in  the  dust,  for  none  other  can  ever  inarch  on 
to  glory  under  that  soiled  banner ;  the  experiment  of  self- 
government  and  equal  rights  will  be  at  an  end,  and  in  the 
estimate  of  scornful  Europe  put  down  as  a  mistake  and  a 
failure ;  and  so  far  doubtless  will  they  be  in  the  right,  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  never  be  tried  again  under  fairer  au^ 
pices  than  it  has  been  here  tried,  by  the  best  of  the  Angk>- 
Saxon  race,  upon  the  richest  of  Anglo-Saxon  inheritances. 
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Akt.  VI. — The  SmUhwiian  Bequest. — Rqport  of  Mr.  John 
Quinaj  Adams^  from  the  select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject.  Washington :  March 
5,  1840.— pp.  156. 

Few  of  the  congressional  documents  of  this  session  present 
such  strong  claims  to  public  attention,  and  to  the  earnest 
meditation  of  all  thinking  men,  as  the  one  before  us.  No 
decision  having  as  yet  been  taken  by  Congress,  upon  the  best 
mode  of  applying  flie  legacy  of  the  generous  Briton,  to  the 
lofty  purpose  for  which  it  was  intrusted  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  devolves  upon  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject — and  none  of  our  readers  are,  we  trust,  indifferent — 
to  give  it  mature  reflection ;  and  we  therefore  fulfil  an  impera- 
tive duty  in  communicating  the  ideas  and  facts  which  study 
and  some  research  have  suggested,  as  tending  to  elucidate  it. 
The  execution  of  this  trust,  "  involves  considerations  and 

Principles  other  than  those  which  usuedly  regulate  the  legis>- 
Ltion  of  Congress  ;"  and,  since  the  well  known  bequest  of 
Washington,  no  such  event  has  required  of  it  extraordinary 
action.  We  are  daily  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  wants,  and 
what  is  due  to  our  position  as  a  nation,  profiting  by  the  honest 
labors  of  foreign  savans  and  institutions,  and  hitherto  making 
few  returns  for  them,  is  likewise  daily  revealed  to  us  by  the 
press,  which  diffuses  these  through  every  quarter  of  this  great 
country. 

A  stranger's  benevolence  now  enables  us  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative, encouraging  the  hope  that  at  no  far  distant  day  the 
foundations  may  be  laid  of  an  edifice,  proportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  corner-stone,  and  commensurate  with  our 
own.  In  the  preliminary  deliberations  of  our  national  legis- 
lature,we  discover  a  due  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  this  event; 
and  in  the  calling  into  its  councils  the  specific  experience  of 
practical  men,  a  becoming  diflSdence  of  its  own  competency 
to  decide  upon  this  important  question  —  so  important  even, 
that  it  seems  a  proper  subject  for  the  dehberationsof  a  scientific 
congress,  convened  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Had  our  own 
interest  in  the  subject  itself  been  insufficient  to  induce  us  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  we  could  not  have  resisted  the 
firesh  impulse  which  we  received  from  the  eloquent  appeals, 
vivid  pictures,  and  noble  sentiments  of  Mr.  Adams's  interest- 
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ing  report,  from  which  we  shall  proceed  to  extract  such  facts 
and  statements  as  are  necessary  to  explain  the  whole  matter 
to  our  readers,  and  show  its  importance. 

Eleven  years  a^  there  died  m  Genoa,  an  English  gentle- 
man of  noble  family  and  ample  fortune,  (one  of  that  class  of 
Rentiers  Celibataires  so  numerous  in  England,)  whose  exist- 
ence, but  for  the  death  of  his  heir  without  issue,  would  never 
have  transpired  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whose  name 
has  now  as  fair  a  prospect  of  bein^  perpetually  remembered 
and  honored,  as  that  of  any  illustnous  benefactor  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  a  gentlewoman,  whom  the  bar-sinister  upon  his 
escutcheon  wiU  teach  posterity  to  distinguish  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Percys  as  one  canonized  by  the  gratitude 
of  humanity,  and  to  regret  that  no  record  should  have  been 
preserved  of  his  life  and  virtues. 

At  his  death,  a  will  was  found,  dated  eight  years  previous 
—  a  simple  and  touching  document,  of  which  we  transcribe 
such  portions  as  relate  to  the  matter  before  us: 

*'  I,  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  first  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of 
Charles,  the  proud,  Duko  of  Somerset,  now  residing  in  Bentinck 
street,  Cavendish  square,  do  this  23d  day  of  October,  1826,  make 
this  my  last  will  and  testament" 

Here  follows  the  bequest  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling  to  an  old  servant,  and  of  the  income  of  the 
remainder  of  his  estate  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Hungerford,  whose 
children  aie  to  inherit  all  the  property  after  their  father's 
decease : 

"  In  case  of  the  death  of  my  said  nephew  without  leaving  a  chfld 
or  children,  or  of  the  death  of  the  child  or  children  he  may  have 
had,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  intestate,  I  then  bequeath 
the  whole  of  my  property,  subject  to  tlie  annuity  of  «£100  to  John 
Fitall,  (and  for  the  security  and  payment  of  which  I  mean  stock  to 
remain  in  this  country,)  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  found 
at  Washington,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  institution,  am 
estahlishment  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  anumg 
Tnen" 

This  concluding  paragraph  sets  forth  explicitly  what  the 
testator  expected  from  his  legatee,  the  United  States  of 
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America — llie  creation  of  an  establishment  for  the  "increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  araong  men."  While  the  end  of  th^ 
institution  is  manifest,  the  mcam  by  which  it  is  to  be  accom«4 
plished  are  left  wholly  with  the  heir  j  and,  with  Mr,  Adams,  we 
consider  it  n.i\  evidence  of  uncommon  forethought  and  sagacity 
— of  a  consciousness  of  the  endless  mutations  in  the  destiny  and 
the  requirements  of  nations,  that  he  should  have  left  the  care  of 
wisely  appropriating  his  munificent  legacy  to  the  generation 
which  should  inherit  it.  Fifty,  instead  of  five,  years  might 
have  elapsed  before  the  extinction  of  his  nephew*s  race  -^ 
and  what  human  ken  may  divine  the  progress  of  humanity 
at  the  expiration  of  half  a  century  ? 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  in  limine^  that  congress  has 
never  questioned  the  duty  assumed  by  the  nation  in  accept- 
ing tliis  donation.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  presi- 
dent addressed  inquiries  to  several  men  of  science  and  learn 
iog,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  fulfiUing  the  purposes  of  the  donor," 
and  their  replies  are  embodied  in  Mr*  Adams's  report*  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  these  various  ifidividmiLij  in  many  cases, 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  all  concur  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  best  and  only  mode  of  contributing  to  the  **  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  am.ong  men,'*  would  be  to  found 
an  estabUshment  for  the  higher  culture,  open  only  to  the  gra- 
iuatcs  of  our  existing  colleges  and  universities.  From  this 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  report  is  the  only  dissentient. 
Indeed,  this  appears  so  indisputable  to  the  rest  of  the  gentle- 
men consulted,  that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  defend 
the  claims  of  an  institution  of  instruction  in  preference  to  all 
others*  The  manner  of  forming  such  an  estabhshmcnt  is  the 
only  point  upon  which  any  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
is  discernible ;  and  on  this  they  do  not  essentially  disagree. 
A  school  at  which  the  various  sciences  shall  be  thoroughly 
taught,  like  "those  modern  institutes  and  universities  of 
Europe,  which  arc  designed,  not  to  teach  the  first  elements 
of  science  and  letters,  but  to  receive  graduates,  and  men  look- 
ing forward  to  professional  eminence,  for  the  purj>ose  of  ad- 
vancing them  to  the  highest  grades  of  learning,  and  thus  to 
give  ihem  llie  powTr  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
by  fresh  discoveries  and  investigations" — a  school  without 
any  of  the  police  of  a  college  ;  such  appears  to  us  the  definite 
expression  to  which  the  projects  of  Messrs.  Wayland,  Cooper, 
Eush,  and  Chapin,  may  be  reduced,  so  far  as  their  opinions 
coincide*    We  may  add,  that  it  is  to  be  sincerely  regretted 
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that  Mr.  GjiLLATiXy  and  the  other  gentlemen  addressed, 
should  not  have  responded  to  the  president's  appeaL 

From  Mr.  Adams  we  have  two  letters  in  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  executive,  in  which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives  naturally  displays  a 
more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  the  bequest 
than  the  other  gentlemen  consulted.  He  foims  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  fund,  which  becomes 
an  important  element  in  his  projects ;  and  lays  it  down  as  a 
first  principle,  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  donor's  wishes,  it  is 
important,  nay,  indispensable,  that,  be  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution what  it  may,  the  capital  of  the  legacy  should  be  pre- 
served unimpaired — and  consequently,  that  no  undertaking 
ought  to  be  ventured  upon,  to  complete  which  recourse  might 
be  needed  to  this  capital,  or  to  national  aid.  We  would  urge 
the  reader  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  preliminary  stipulation,  as 
we  cannot  help  ascribing  to  this  desire  for  the  integral  pre- 
servation of  the  fund,  and  even  its  subsequent  augmentation, 
no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the  opinions  of  me  indefati- 
gable and  learned  chairman.     We  annex  his  own  words : 

**  I  think  that  no  part  of  the  money  should  bo  applied  to  the  en- 
dowment of  any  school,  college,  university,  or  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment ;  to  no  institution  for  the  education  of  youth,  for  that  is  a 
sacred  obligation  binding  upon  the  people  of  this  Union  themselves, 
at  their  own  expense  and  charge,  and  for  which  it  would  be  unwor- 
thy of  them  to  accept  an  eleemosynary  donation  from  any  foreigner 
whatsoever.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  have  been  strictly  within  the 
intention  of  the  testator;  for  the  immediate  object  of  the  education 
of  youth  is  not  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men, 
but  tho  instruction  of  children  in  that  which  is  already  known.  Its 
result  is  doubdess  to  diffuse,  and  may  be  to  increase,  knowledge 
among  men;  and  so  is  apprenticeship  to  trades,  and  so  is  tho  tillage 
of  the  ground,  and  so  was  to  the  ancient  shepherd  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  the  nightly  keeping  of  their  flocks,  for  it  enabled  them,  by 
tho  habitual  observation  of  the  stars,  to  trace  their  courses  to  some 
of  the  sublimest  discoveries  of  astronomy. 

"  Nor  could  the  application  of  the  fund  to  any  ecclesiastical  or  re- 
ligious establishment  be  a  proper  fulfilment  of  the  testator's  inten- 
tion. Tho  people  of  the  iJnited  States  have  also  relic^ous  duties  to 
perform,  for  the  charge  and  discharge  of  which  they  should  not  con- 
sent to  bo  tributary,  even  in  gratitude,  to  the  country  of  any  foraign- 
or.  The  preaching  of  tho  Gospel,  like  tho  education  of  youth,  pro- 
motes the  increase  and  dispersion  of  knowledge ;  but  the  worship 
of  God,  and  the  fulfilment  of  moral  duties  to  man,  the  special  ob- 
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ject  of  religious  institutions,  do  not  so  much  import  the  increase  of 

I  Jmowledge  as  the  right  use  of  what  is  knov\'ii." 

*•  I  suggested  lo  the  President  that  annual  courses  of  lectures  on 

'  the  principal  sciences,  pbyBical  and  mathematical,  moral,  political, 
and  literary,  to  be  delivered  not  by  permanent  professors,  but  by 
persons  annually  appointed,  with  a  liberal  compensation  for  each 
eourse,  were  among  the  means  well  adapted  to  the  end  of  increasing 
and  diffusing  knowledge  among  tneuy 


**  The  first  object  of  appropriation,  however,  in  my  judgment,  should 

he  the  erection  of  an  astronoraica!  observatory,  for  all  the  pnrpoBes 

of  the  Greenwich  observatory,  in  England,  and  the  Bureau  dei  htm' 

I  gitudes  in  France.     This  alone  would  absorb  the  annual  income  of 

I  the  fund  for  seven  years,*  and  will  form  the  subject  of  another  let- 

I  tor," 

In  this  second  letter,  dated  11th  Octobeij  just  three  days 
I  ftfterthe  preceding,  Mr.  Adams  unfolds,  with  his  customary 
I  EcaJ  and  ability,  his  reasons  for  desiring  that  an  astronomi- 
[  cal  observatory  may  be  founded  with  the  Smithsonian  be-- 
I  quest.  Indeed,  the  creation  of  such  an  establishment  in  this 
I  country  appears  to  have  been  a  long  cherished  wish  of  his 
heart,  as  is  iiere  seen  : 

*' and  because  having  for  many  years  believed  that  the 

I  national  character  of  our  country  demanded  of  us  the  efltablishment 
of  such  an  institution,  as  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
\  to  the  world  of  civilized  men,  I  ha\^e  hailed  with  cheerltiff  hope  this 
opportunity  of  removing  the  greatest  obatacie  which  has  hitherto  dis- 
appointed tlie  earnest  wishes  that  I  have  entertained  of  witnessing, 
before  ray  own  departure  for  another  world,  now  near  at  hand,  the 
disappearance  of  a  stain  upon  our  good  name»  in  the  neglect  to  pro- 
tide  the  means  of  increasing  and  dispersing  knowledge  among  men, 
I  by  a  systematic  and  scientific  continued  series  of  observations  on  the 
'  phenomena  of  tlie  numberless  worlds  suspended  over  our  beads  — 
I  ibe  Bublimeat  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  that  in  which  the  lield  of 
future  discovery  is  as  unbounded  as  the  universe  itself" 

Two  distinct  courses  have,  therefore,  been  suggested  lo  the 
goverrmient,  by  the  persons  whose  counsels  were  solicted 
upon  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  James 
I  Smilhson ;  the  creation  of  an  institution  for  the  purposes  of 

'  Subsequenlly  increased  to  ten  years — In  consequence  of  detailed  information 
I  roeeiTed  of  the  ejcpeoica  of  the  Gh'eenwidi  observatory.  Vide  Appendix — Eep» 
b.29. 
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higher  instruction ;  and  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, around  which,  an  institution  may  be  subsequently 
grouped,  in  which  professors  or  rather  lecturers,  appointed 
annually,  shall  discourse  on  the  different  branches  of  science, 
considered  from  their  most  elevated  point  of  view. 

The  first  of  these  methods  of  turning  the  precious  legacy 
to  account,  was  adopted  by  the  committee  otthe  senate,  and 
the  second  by  that  of  the  house.  The  main  object  of  this  re- 
port is  to  develop  tlie  reasons  which  induced  the  latter  com- 
mittee to  decide  upon  an  observatory ;  to  it  are  appended 
Mr.  Adams's  estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  to  carry 
this  plan  into  effect ;  an  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev. 
George  Bidddl  Airy^  astronomer  royal,  in  reply  to  various 
interrogatories  addressed  to  him  by  the  learned  chairman, 
through  our  Charge  d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  respecting  the  ori- 
gin, history,  organization,  uses,  and  expenses  of  the  Greenwich 
observatory,  over  which  he  presides,  ex  officio  ;  and  the  let-* 
ters  of  several  of  our  countrymen,  upon  which  we  have 
commented.  Then  follows  the  documentary  history  of 
the  mission  of  Mr.  Rush  to  obtain  possession  of  the  legacy-— 
enabUng  us  to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  and  business- 
like manner  in  which  that  gentleman  appears  to  have  ac- 
complished his  object — amidst  the  thousand  obstacles 
raised  up,  and  detours  required  by  the  forms  of  the  English 
Court  of  Chancery.  We  shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Adams,  whose  views  are  identified  with  the 
measure  entertained  by  the  house  ;  and  who  may  be  said  to 
personify  the  argument  in  favor  of  an  observatory.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  need  only  cite  the  echo  his  words  have  found  in 
the  pubhc  press  ;  and  the  acclamation  with  which  many  of 
our  distinguished  men  have,  as  we  think,  too  readily 
hailed  his  project : — led  away  by  his  fervent  exhortations, 
by  his  brilliant  defence  of  astronomical  science,  and  dazzled 
by  his  graphic  sketch  of  our  future  scientific  glory. 

The  report  aims  then  to  prove,  first — that  an  institution 
of  learning  would  not  only  not  farther,  but  even  defeat,  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  "Education  is  a  sacred  duty  which 
should  be  left  to  parents  alone ;  and  we  should  in  no  case 
avail  of  a  stranger's  munificence  to  rear  our  children.  Had 
he  contemplated  the  foundation  of  any  species  of  school, 
Mr.  Smithson  would  have  found,  in  the  land  of  his  nativity, 
ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  beneficence,  and 
would  have  stated  eiqplicitly  his  wishes  to  this  eflfecL    All 
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institutions  of  education  are  not  to  be  considered  as  tending 
to  the  immediate  advancement  and  propagation  of  knowledge ; 
they  communicate  acquired  knowledge,  even  as  agriculture, 
or  the  mechanic  arts,  contribute  to  spread  it.  Secondly — 
that  the  donation  should  be  invested  as  a  permanent  capital, 
the  interest  to  be  employed  according  to  the  future  exigencies 
of  human  learning,  in  modes  which  it  is  impossible  now 
to  predict.  That  the  establishment  of  a  university  at  Wash- 
ington, a  city  already  endowed  with  a  chartered  college, 
would  be  to  render  the  rich  donation  almost  wholly  un- 
available to  men." 

After  thus  proving,  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  that 
neither  the  whole  nor  any  portion  of  the  legacy  should  be 
appropriated  to  an  institution  of  the  last  named  class — the 
learned  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  house,  urges  the 
considerations  which  should  dictate  the  application  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Smithsonian  fund,  during  the  first  ten  years,  to 
the  construction  of  an  observatory.  To  a  masterly  and  brief 
survey  of  the  path  of  the  human  mind  in  astronomical  disco- 
very, and  of  the  great  names  of  which  humanity  is  proudest, 
succeeds  a  sketch  of  the  principal  observatories  at  present 
existing  in  the  old  world — links  in  the  mighty  chain  of  hu- 
man thou^t  and  sympathies,  which  the  lover  of  his  race 
dreams  ana  hopes  may  one  day  encompass  the  globe.  The 
most  recent  and  splendid  of  these,  founded  last  year  at  Pul- 
kowa,  near  St.  Petersburgh,  by  the  Russian  autocrat,  justly 
excites  Mr.  Adams's  warmest  admiration. 

"  In  proposing,"  he  concludes,  "  that  an  astronomical  observatory 
should  be  the  first  object  for  the  application  of  the  annual  income 
from  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  and  that  the  appropriation  should 
be  confined  to  that  object  until  an  establishment  shall  be  completed, 
not  inferior  for  its  efficiency  to  any  other  devoted  to  the  same  sci- 
ence in  any  part  of  the  world,  this  committee  have  been  not  alto- 
gether uninfluenced  by  anticipations  of  the  impression  which  it  will 
make  upon  the  reputation  of  the  United  States  throughout  the  learn- 
ed and  scientific  world.  As  a  commercial  and  a  navigating  nation, 
they  stand  already  in  the  first  rank  of  christian  communities " 

The  preceding  is  a  digest  ofall  that  has  been  oflBcially  said 
and  done — to  our  knowledge — upon  the  subject  of  the  Smith- 
sonian bequest.  Guided  by  Mr.  Adams'  report,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  the  reasoning  by  which  he  sustains  bis 
views  of  what  uxnUd,  and  of  whaXiootdd  not,  be  the  most  ad-* 
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vanta^eous  and  proper  present  use  of  it.  As  the  latter  argu- 
ment IS  strikingly  advanced  in  reinforcement  of  the  former ; 
that  is,  as  the  impropriety  of  devoting  any  portion  thereof  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school,  is  made  to  throw  into  relief  the 
fitness  and  glory  of  an  observatory,  we  feel  bound  to  premise 
that,  to  our  humble  judgment,  this  does  not  appear,  by  any 
means,  so  clear  or  so  forcible,  as  to  the  venerable  reporter. 
He  lodges  the  question,  however,  upon  unassailable  ground, 
and  to  this  we  must  object.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  Mr. 
Smithson  never  contemplated  the  foundation  of  a  school;  his 
object  was  not  to  supply  us  with  the  means  of  having  our 
children  taught  reading  and  writing,  our  youth  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics,  nor  was  it  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
our  orphans.  But  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr>.  Adams  that,  in 
the  numerous  colleges  and  other  learned  establishments  of  our 
country,  we  are  very  far  from  exhausting  those  sciences  even, 
which  are  the  best  known,  and  most  stationary  in  their  present 
growth.  He  is  too  well  acquainted  with  a  majority  of  our  ex- 
isting institutions  of  learning,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  much  that 
remains  to  be  desired  in  thetn ;  of  the  general  want  of  emula- 
tion among  the  professors,  and  of  their  scanty  numbers  when 
compared  with  the  ^at  purposes  of  the  university.  Indeed, 
"the  danger  ofjobbmg  for  parasites  and  sops  for  hungry  inca- 
pacity, the  canker  of  charitable  institutions,"  are  objects  of  his 
sohcitude,  in  which  he  farther  remarks,  that  "  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  secure,  as  from  a  rattlesnake's  fang,  the  fund  and 
its  income  from  being  wasted  and  dilapidated  in  bounties  to 
feed  the  himger  or  fatten  the  leaden  idleness  of  mountebank  pro^ 
jectorsy  and  shallow  and  worthless  pretenders  to  science  /" 

No  !  our  generous  benefactor's  object  was  not  to  enable  us 
to  bring  up  our  children ;  but  might  it  not  have  been  to  aid  us 
in  forming  our  men — ^that  is,  our  young  men ;  and  even  had  he 
not  designed  to  create  a  school  superior  to  any  that  we  now 
can  boast  of,  what  reason  is  there  to  believe  such  an  institu- 
tion at  variance  witli  his  intentions,  provided  it  led  to  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  ?  Now  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  a 
school  modelled  after  the  College  de  France,  or  the  other  Fa- 
culties of  Paris,  or  after  the  Universities  of  Germany,  is  the 
institution  of  all  others  which  would  contribute  most  power- 
fully to  the  advancement  of  science  and  the  propagation  of 
knowledge  among  men.  By  whom,  we  ask,  are  discoveries 
made  in  the  sciences  ?  How  many  names  are  there  renowned 
in  science,  which  are  not  associated  with  some  University  or 
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other  institution  of  learning  ?  We  are  far  from  averring  that 
it  is  by  teaching  any  one  science  from  morning  till  night,  du- 
ring nine  months  of  the  year,  that  the  professor  is  enabled  to 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  But  if  pro- 
fessorships were  created  which,  like  those  of  the  French  Sor*' 
bonne,  by  ensuring  an  independent  position  to  the  incumbent, 
should  allow  him  leisure  for  future  researches  in  his  peculiar 
branch,  the  means  of  contributing  to  its  advancement  would 
be  ivithin  his  reach.  Create  but  an  institution  towards  which 
the  aspirant  to  scientific  eminence  shall  look  forward  with  an 
eager  eye,  and  the  candidates  for  professorships  with  ambition 
—  permit  true  merit  to  make  its  way  to  an  object  so  desirable, 
ana  you  favor  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.  Suffer  the  graduates  of  such  an  ecole  normale  to  become 
themselves  teachers,  like  the  pnW-rfoccwr^ of  Germany,  and  the 
agreges  recently  appended  to  the  Parisian  faculties,  and  you 
form  a  nursery  whence  professors  will  spring  forth  to  diffose 
science  and  extend  its  dominion.  By  tnus  passing  certain 
years  of  their  lives,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of  savans,  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science,  can  they 
alone  hope  ever  to  become  imbued  with  the  high  importance 
of  their  mission,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for  remaining  true 
to  it  in  after  life,  amidst  a  commercial  community,  pressing  on 
in  quest  of  wealth ;  and  this  does  not  strike  us  as  one  of  the  least 
important  considerations. 

Our  remarks  can  only  appear  new  to  such  as  have  never 
bestowed  a  serious  thought  upon  the  condition  of  the  higher 
culture  throughout  this  country  ;  and  Mr.  Adams's  report  does 
but  add  fresh  testimony  to  the  existing  evidences  of  the  want 
everywhere  felt,  of  an  institution  of  higher  instruction  among 
us :  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  other  gentlemen  consult- 
ed simultaneously  with  himself,  upon  the  best  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  legacy  according  to  the  testator's  wishes,  are  una- 
nimous that  such  an  establishment-^being  by  far  the  most 
serviceable — ^would  best  fulfil  our  obligations  towards  him. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Adams  affects  not  to  conceal  his  having 
long  cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  an  observatory  rear  its 
head  on  these  shores,  or  that  he  has  gladly  seized  this  occa- 
sion for  realizing  the  wish  of  his  heart.  The  desire  of  height- 
ening the  brightness  of  our  name  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations, 
and  of  effacing  the  stain  he  detects  upon  our  national  escut- 
cheon, renders  him  insensible  to  the  worth  of  all  institutions 
of  education,  which  he  thus  declares  incapable  of  advancing 
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and  diffusing  the  sciences.  Let  our  meaning  be  understood ; 
we  disclaim  all  hostility  to  the  construction  of  an  observatory 
with  this  legacy.  We  only  wish  to  remark,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  his  long  cherished  desire  realized  before  he  leaves 
this  terrestrial  abode,  Mr.  Adams  repudiates  his  knowledge 
and  spurns  his  own  experience.  For,  he  well  knows  that  the 
progress  of  astronomy  in  our  day,  is  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  the  labors  of  the  closet-student  as  to  those  of  the  ob- 
server. Tycho  Brahe's  observations  in  his  isle  of  Huen  ren- 
dered the  most  signal  services  to  science  ;  but  of  all  the  stars 
discovered  by  the  noble  Dane,  Kepler  surely  was  the  bright- 
est ;  and  we  owe  it  perhaps  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by 
the  favorite  of  King  Christian,  and  friend  and  almost  the 
equal  of  cotemporary  monarchs,  that  Kepler,  by  his  incom- 
prehensible discoveries,  reared  that  lofty  throne  which  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  ascend.  The  learned  re- 
porter cannot  have  forgotten  that  observatories,  comparable 
to  those  which  Europe  now  boasts  of,  have  existed  but  for  a 
century  and  a  half;  that  Tycho  Brahe  made  his  observations 
with  the  aid  of  simple  instruments,  and  had  passed  many  a 
nightwhile  at  the  universiiyof  Leipsic,observingthe  stars  from 
the  window  of  his  student's  chamber,  before  his  sumptuous 
Uraniburg  was  built.  Compelled  to  conceal  his  astronomical 
researches  from  the  tutor,  who  lodged  in  his  apartment,  we 
may  imagine  how  simple  his  observatory  must  have  been,  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  Andreas  Sorenzen.  Great  discoveries 
are  far  more  the  fruits  of  study  than  of  observations.  Gali- 
leo was  aware  of  the  refracting  powers  of  glass  ;  and  learn- 
ing one  day  that  an  instrument  had  just  been  invented  in 
Holland,  by  which  distant  objects  were  enlarged  and  brought 
near,  he  set  about  divining  its  composition.  On  the  morrow 
he  had  constructed  a  glass  which  magnified  three  fold,  and, 
continuing  his  attempts,  shortly  succeeded  in  having  one  that 
magnified  the  diameter  of  objects  thirty  times.  With  this  he 
observed  the  phases  of  Venus,  so  similar  to  those  of  the  moon, 
and  next  directing  his  attention  towards  Jupiter,  he  disco- 
vered four  moons,  describing  around  that  mighty  planet, 
revolutions  far  more  rapid  than  those  of  our  moon.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  great  discoveries  are  made.  What  would 
be  the  present  condition  of  astronomical  science,  had  Kepler 
employed  those  seventeen  memorable  years,  durinff  which  he 
established  the  laws  which  bear  his  namei  in  completing  Ty- 
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cho  Brahe's  catalogue  of  the  stars,  or  in  constructing,  like  him, 
a  brazen  sphere? 

Other  considerations  apart,  an  observatory  is  undoubtedly 
an  institution  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  for  a  coun- 
try like  ours,  whose  argosies  are  spread  over  every  sea, 
whose  trade  extends  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  and 
the  littoral  position  of  whose  chief  cities,  renders  arma- 
ments indispensable  to  its  inland  commerce.  But  the  ques- 
tion, as  we  understand  it,  is  not  the  intrinsic  merit  of  such  an 
employment  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest,  but  whether  or  not 
a  better  one  may  not  be  adopted. 

If  we  compare  this  country,  in  which  the  sciences  have 
made  but  slender  progress,  with  Europe,  where  they  occupy 
so  prominent  a  rank  in  the  eyes  of  nations  ;  if  we  investigate 
Ae  causes  which  have  effected  this  pre-eminence  —  a  diffe- 
rent social  order,  ancient  traditions,  power  lodged  above  the 
masses  and  near  the  nobility,  thus  rendering  in  many  states 
political  distinction  difficult  of  access  to  genius,  while  the 
avenues  to  fame  in  letters,  science,  and  the  arts,  tempt  and 
excite  its  emulation  ;  and  if  we  place  ourselves  beside  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  we  shall  instantly  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  by  their  observatories  that  they  excel  us, 
but  by  the  institution  of  a  cultivated  and  scientific  class,  an 
hierarchy  of  science,  in  which  not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Camnis  and  Jnssieus,  has  the  cultus  been  preserved,  and  the 
nobility  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  through  successive 
generations,  but  attainments  and  an  earnest  devotion  to  learn- 
ing are  the  titles  of  the  order  and-  the  tie  of  relationship.  We 
may  claim  our  primary  schools,  but  not,  alas !  one  such  es- 
tablishment as  the  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France^  or  the  Ger- 
man University.  Nor  can  any  element  in  our  society  lead  to 
the  formation  of  such  an  institution  ;  which  surely  is  a  capi- 
tal argument  in  favor  of  founding,  with  this  bequest,  one  so 
indispensable  to  national  greatness,  and  to  the  living  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men. 

We  have  striven  to  show  that  this  latter  object  is  consist- 
ent with  Mr.  Smithson's  intentions.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  an  observatory  would  offer  more  favorable  chances 
of  their  fulfilment. 

Rejecting  the  argument,  rung  so  loudly  in  our  ears,  that  it 
is  a  national  disgrace,  after  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  but 
yesterday  built  an  observatory,  superior  even  to  the  Parisian 
institution  over  which  Mr.  'Arago  presides,  that  we  have  no 
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such  establishment  for  the  calculation  of  the  tables  so  neces- 
sary to  our  navy  and  our  merchantmen  ;  we  protest  against 
allowing  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  one  before  us,  to  be 
decided  by  acclamation,  by  an  appeal  to  national  vanity ; 
which  should  the  less  be  influenced  by  such  a  consideration, 
inasmuch  as,  if  to  have  no  national  observatory  be  a  stain 
upon  our  escutcheon,  the  blemish  will  not  disappear  if  we  are 
to  owe  to  a  stranger's  bounty,  the  institution  which  is  to  ef- 
face it.  As  a  pomt  of  duty,  the  erection  of  an  observatory, 
if  a  duty,  is  tantamount  to  the  education  of  our  children,  and 
properly  should  be  no  more  accomplished  by  a  foreigner  than 
the  latter.  Let  us  therefore  eliminate  all  sentiment  from  the 
question,  and  submit  it  to  reason  alone. 

And  here  we  may  inquire,  with  what  discoveries  modem 
observatories  have  enriched  astronomical  science,  since  the 
construction  of  HerschePs  telescope,  and  examine  the  influ- 
ence these  have  exerted,  and  may  hereafter  exercise,  upon 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men  ? 

The  addition  of  new  planets  to  our  catalogue  ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ellipticity  of  the  orbits  of  comets  by  Halley; 
the  discovery,  and  the  definitions  of  the  motions  of  double 
and  triple  stars  by  Herschel,  and  the  computation  of  the 
parallax  of  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  last  year,  by  M.  Bessel  of 
Konigsberg  —  these  constitute  the  principal  discoveries  in 

?ractical  astronomy  since  the  great  improvements  in  glasses, 
'he  most  brilliant  results  of  these  discoveries,  are  the  pro- 
gress required  in  mathematical  analysis  and  analytical  me- 
chanics, to  account  for  the  various  anomalies  constantly 
revealed  by  improved  instruments.  All,  not  even  excepting 
the  most  elementary  branches  of  mathematics,  have  felt  the 
impulse  imparted  to  one  of  them,  and  have  taken  a  fresh 
spring.  It  were  easy  to  extend  still  further  our  inquiry  re- 
specting the  influence  of  discoveries  in  a  science  so  well  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  great  results,  and  enlarging  the  circle  of 
knowledge,  to  diffuse  it  among  men. 

But  we  must  confess  that,  for  ourselves,  far  better  proofs 
must  be  adduced,  that  a  stigma  can  legitimately  attach  to 
our  name  for  having  no  observatory,  any  more  than  for  our 
want  of  ancient  monuments,  of  ruins,  or,  to  say  the  least, 
of  national  collections  of  sculpture,  of  painting,  or  of  natural 
history — before  we  can  assent  to  this  proposition  of  Mr. 
Adams.  We  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  reproached  widi 
not  contributing  to  the  resources  of  our  navigators,  wherevez 
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we  neglected  to  survey  our  coast,  our  harbors,  or  the  mouths 
of  our  rivers — or  to  send  forth  exploring  expeditions  to  dis- 
tant seas.  Under  the  existing  mutual  relations  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  globe,  each  has  surely  a  part  to  play  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  others,  and  should  earnestly  stnve  to  contri- 
bute to  their  well-being.  To  eflfect  this,  its  endeavor  must 
be  to  produce  what  no  other  can  furnish  as  well ;  and  we 
have  tnus  far  owed  the  wealth  of  our  own  country  to  the 
application  of  this  principle — each  state,  according  to  its 
climate,  its  soil,  and  its  geographical  position,  cultivating  the 

Eroducts  which  thrive  best  within  its  territory ;  and  wnich, 
eing  afterwards  exchanged,  the  fruits  of  the  general  labor 
become  accessible  to  the  individual. 

To  scientific  contributions  this  system  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable. Thus,  by  observing  our  atmospheric  changes,  and 
their  influence  upon  organized  beings  —  by  carefully  study- 
ing the  nature  of  our  soil,  and  of  the  plants  it  nourishes,  we 
may  most  efficaciously  contribute  to  the  increase  and  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  among  men  —  since  we  thus  do  what  we 
alone  can  do;  and  we  may  add,  with  satisfaction,  that  in 
this  respect  our  states  cannot  be  reproached.  If  their  geology, 
their  zoology,  and  their  botany,  are  not  better  understood 
than  those  of  most  European  counlries,  it  must  be  that  the 
individuals  paid  for  instructing  us  upon  these  subjects,  are 
not  always  level  with  their  mission. 

But  the  science  of  astronomy  involves  far  different  consi- 
derations. Its  ends,  what  are  they?  To  observe  the  firma- 
ment, and  its  bright  luminaries  rolling  above  us,  precisely  as 
they  passed  over  Greenwich  and  Paris  five  hours  before.  Is 
it  credible,  that  James  Smithson  constituted  us  his  heirs,  in 
order  that  we  might  verify  the  observations  of  a  Gauss,  a 
Bessel,  an  Arago,  or  an  Airy  ?  It  is  true,  a  purer  sky  arches 
our  starry  vault,  than  those  of  England,  France,  or  Germany ; 
but  in  Italy,  the  land  of  Galileo,  where  Copernicus  studied, 
astronomers  and  observatories  abound,  and  the  sky  is  famed 
for  its  serene  beauty.  We  nightly  contemplate,  a  few  hours 
after  the  European,  the  same  spectacle  that  arrested  his  eye. 
If  Chili,  or  Rio  Janeiro,  were  the  contemplated  site  of  an 
institution,  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  an  observatory  — 
since  discoveries  beyond  our  scope  gUsten  in  the  southern 
hemisphere. 

But  such  discoveries  are  not  made  by  an  observatory,  nor 
by  an  astronomer,  with  a  small  corps  of  aids,  whose  time  xb 
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absorbed  by  observations  and  numerical  calculations;  geo- 
metricians and  theoretical  astronomers  have,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  the  means  of  enlarging  the  domain  of  mathe- 
matics, by  reducing  the  phenomena  descried  in  the  heavenly 
vault,  to  the  laws  of  celestial  mechanics.  An  observatory 
alone,  without  analysts  possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  design,  leisure  to  undertake,  zeal  lo  prosecute,  and  genius 
to  interpret  discoveries,  would  hold  out  but  a  faint  promise  of 
great  or  useful  results.  The  brilliant  discovery  of  Halley 
himself,  whom  La  Lande  esteemed  the  greatest  of  British 
astronomers,  the  periodic  return  of  comets,  in  which  he  so 
gloried,  as  to  have  added,  in  confiding  it  to  paper,  "  Hoc 
primum  ab  fiomijie  Anglo  inventum  fuisse  nan  ijificiabitur  aequa 
postcritasy*  was  not  a  discovery  of  the  observatory,  but  of  the 
closet;  and,  if  it  still  remained  unknown,  might  now  be  as 
well  achieved  in  America,  as  in  Europe.  It  may  be  replied 
to  this,  that  although  Bowditch  is  no  more,  his  spirit  yet 
survives,  animating  many  an  aspirant ;  and  that  in  Adrain, 
Anderson,  Nulty,  Pierce,  Strong,  and  others,  we  still  possess 
able  mathematicians.  But  talent  and  acquirements  are  the 
only  characteristics  of  these  gentlemen.  Which  of  them, 
now  that  the  Boston  sage  has  departed,  would  have  the  cou- 
rage to  undertake  a  great  work  ?  In  France  —  we  mean  in 
Paris —  a  professor  of  the  scientific  faculty  holds  two  lectures 
a  week,  of  an  hour  and  a  half  each.  The  residue  of  his  time 
is  his  own  ;  and  may  be  employed  in  opening  new  mines,  or 
pursuing  fresh  veins.  Need  we  say  how  important  are  the 
yearly  contributions  of  those  savans  to  science  ?  Before  these 
harvests  of  glory  are  to  be  reaped,  wealth  and  honors  lo  be 
garnered,  the  duties  of  richly  endowed  places  require  but 
little  of  their  labor,  whose  minds  have  never  been  idle,  and 
the  bulk  of  whose  task  is  performed  by  others,  that  their  time, 
so  fully  is  its  value  appreciated,  may  be  bestowed  upon  ob- 
jects attainable  by  them  alone. 

Moreover,  the  salutary  effects  to  be  expected  from  an  ob- 
ser\*atory  upon  the  sciences  connected  with  astronomy,  may 
be  likewise  exacted  from  any  other  similar  science.  At 
the  point  which  mathematical  analysis  has  attained  in  the 
present  day,  there  is  not  a  branch  of  physics  upon  which  the 
talents  of  its  votaries  may  not  be  as  profitably  employed  as 
upon  astronomy  ;  and  to  the  theories  of  light,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity, is  modern  analysis  indebted  for  its  most  brilliant  in- 
ventions.   Id  proof  of  this,  we  need  but  allude  to  the  labors 
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of  Fourier — the  rival  of  Laplace^  of  Poisson — whose  re- 
cent irreparable  loss,  science  will  long  and  bitterly  lament ; 
of  Gauss  and  Cauchy,  and  of  many  of  their  young  disciples. 

We  too  are  inspired  by  many  important  considerations, 
with  a  lively  hope  and  sincere  desire  of  seeing  an  ob- 
servatory erected  on  our  shores  ;  and  first  of  all  by  a  sense 
of  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  competent  makers  of  astro- 
nomical and  philosophical  instruments.  For,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  in  constructing  an  observatory,  our  committee 
would  adopt  some  such  plan  as  was  nobly  proposed  in  Paris 
by  Cassini  de  Thury,  and  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  Re- 
volution of  1793,  In  the  days  of  that  eminent  observer,  the 
best  astronomical  instruments  were  made  in  England,  from 
which  country  France  was  to  be  supplied  with  those  needed 
for  her  royal  observatory.  To  this  establishment  Cassini 
proposed  to  attach  the  necessary  workshops  for  fusing  glasses, 
and  finishing  telescopes,  circles,  and  the  other  instruments 
needed.  But  as  no  artists  were  to  be  found  in  France  so 
skilful  as  those  employed  by  the  Troughtons,  the  Dollonds, 
or  the  Ramsdens  of  London,  Cassini  requested  the  last- 
named  master's  permission  to  send  to  his  atelier  two  young 
Frenchmen  worthy  of  profiting  by  his  precepts  and  illustrious 
example.  After  having  first  had  them  taught  astronomy, 
he  employed  them  about  the  workshops  of  the  observatory, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  despatching  them  to  the  British  me- 
tropolis, when  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  his  project.  He 
had  already  imported  from  London  a  skilful  artist  who 
was  to  have  prepared  the  flint-glass  destined  for  his  telescopes. 

We,  therefore,  trust,  if  we  are  to  have  an  observatory 
at  Washington,  that  great  pains  will  be  taken  to  provide  it 
with  skilful  artists,  capable  of  constructing  all  the  necessary 
bstruments,  and  of  forming  apt  disciples.  It  would  be  ren- 
dering a  great  service  to  the  country  to  emancipate  us  from 
our  dependence  upon  England  and  the  Contment  for  the 
slightest  precise  apparatus.  Our  artisans  are  surpassed 
in  skill  by  those  of  no  other  country,  and  are  vastly  before 
them  in  boldness,  and  fertility  of  invention ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  them,  therefore,  might  be  easily  made  good 
opticians  and  philosophical  mechanicians ;  and  would  thus 
materially  contribute  to  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge among  men.  Facilitate  the  means  of  research,  and 
you  multiply  discoveries.  A  philosopher  with  a  skilful 
workman  at  his  bidding,  will  undertake  experiments  which 
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he  must  else  have  abandoned.  But  an  observatory  is  not 
the  only  mode  of  attaining  this  object, — let  there  but  be  at 
Washington  an  university,  endowed  with  the  means  of  re- 
compensing the  eflforts  of  good  opticians,  and  with  professors 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  we  shall  soon  have  no 
longer  to  complain  of  the  want  of  skilful  aitists.  In  the  same 
degree  that  mechanical  improvements  are  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  exigencies  of  science,  are  savans  the  creators 
of  artists,  and  reciprocally  dependent  upon  them. 

If  our  century,  and  the  declining  years  of  the  previous,  have 
disclosed  new  truths  in  the  immensity  of  space ;  if  Herschel 
enriched  our  solar  system  with  a  new  planet,  and,  by  his  cu- 
rious revelations  respecting  the  nebulae  and  double  and  triple 
stars,  extended  the  limits  of  the  visible  universe  ;  if  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  have  been  discovered  within  a  few 
brief  years,  we  owe  it  to  the  perfection  of  instruments.  "  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,"  says  Delambre,*  "that  Astrono- 
my is  the  daughter  of  Time ;  we  can  hardly  explain  or  pre- 
dict a  phenomenon  until  we  have  frequently  observed  it,  and 
in  astronomy  there  are  a  great  number  of  these,  which  only 
recur  after  long  intervals ;  but  this  alone  has  not  retarded  the 
progress  of  that  science.  The  progress  of  inventors  has  been 
slow,  because  they  possessed  not  those  aids  which  are  now 
in  our  hands.  In  the  present  state  of  perfection  of  the  arts 
and  of  analjrtical  science,  fifty  years  would  suffice  to  raise 
astronomy  to  its  present  degree  of  perfection,  or  very  nearly 
so,  even  had  it  never  been  cultivated  previously."  The 
great  Enghsh  discoverer,  especially,  was  indebted  to  his 
proficiency  as  an  optician,  which  enabled  him  to  have  manu- 
factured under  his  own  eyes  the  glasses  through  which  he 
penetrated  the  depths  of  space,  so  far  beyond  his  predecessors. 

We  would  not  omit  to  mention,  that  none  of  the  discove- 
ries we  have  referred  to  were  made  at  the  observatories  of 
Paris  or  of  Greenwich.  "  It  must  not  be  imagined,"  says 
D.  Cassini,  "  that  to  cultivate  astronomy  with  fruit  and  with 
success,  it  is  indispensable  to  assemble  a  great  number  of  in- 
struments within  a  spacious  edifice.  It  must  be  achwwledged 
that  the  gfeatest  services  have  been,  and  are  daily,  rendered  to  sci* 
ence  in  modest  turrets,  incommodious  and  poorly  arranged,  by  as- 
tronomers,  aided  by  few  instruments,  but  w/iose  talents,  activity,  and 
indefatigable  zeal^  have  surmounted  obstacles^  and  are  entitled  to 

•  Aatninomk  Thteriqiie  et  Pratiqiie,  tone  1.  p.  3. 
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public  gratitndey*  These  words,  uttered  by  a  director  of  the 
Royal  French  Observatory,  whose  ancestors  had  filled  that 
important  station  for  more  than  a  century,  deserve  our  at- 
tentive consideration.  May  we  not  fairly  infer  from  them 
that  the  construction  of  an  observatory  were,  to  say  the  least, 
a  premature  enterprise  for  us  ?  and  that  we  need  such  an  es- 
tablishment far  less  than  we  do  observers,  since  the  country 
is  already  in  possession  of  all  the  instruments  that  Cassini 
deemed  necessary  ?t 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  our  argument,  we  believe  that, 
far  from  surpassing  those  which  may  be  produced  in  favor  of 
an  institution  of  higher  instruction,  the  reasons  alleged  in 
support  of  the  foundation  of  an  observatory  are  both  less  nu- 
merous and  less  weighty.  Among  them,  there  is  one,  how- 
ever, upon  which  we  have  touched  but  slighdy.  We  desire 
to  recur  to  it  for  a  moment : 

"  Ten  years  interest  upon  the  Smithsonian  capital,"  says  Mr. 
Adams,  "  will  sufRce  for  the  construction  and  complete  furniture  of 
an  observatory.  The  capital  itself  will  remain  ununpaired,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  may  be  employed  for  other  purpo- 
ses." 

On  this  point,  we  must  confess,  that  Mr.  Adams  has  per- 
fecdy  comprehended  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  preserve  in 
perpetuity  the  capital  of  the  bequest,  while  appropriating  the 
mcome  thereof  els  wisdom  may  recommend  or  circumstances 
dictate.  We  should,  therefore,  reject  all  institutions,  how- 
ever profitable  in  other  respects,  which  would  compel  us  to 
transform  this  "floating  capital"  into  a  "dead  investment." 

But,  should  the  legacy  suffice  for  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
higher  instruction,  composed  of  homogeneous  and  durable 
elements,  have  we  a  right  to  consider  the  capital  wasted,  if, 
in  place  of  being  represented  by  certificates  of  state  stocks, 
it  were  converted  into  an  admirable  living  institution  ?  We 
might,  with  equal  justice,  tax  the  husbandman  with  impru- 
dence, who,  having  inherited  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
should  invest  it  in  a  productive  farm.    A  consideration  of 

*  Pfojet  et  description  (Tun  nouvel  observatoire,  in  J.  D.  Cassini's  Mimoirespaur 
iervir  d  Vhistoire  des  sciences. 

t  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  well  known  reply  of  Om^ 
tem^ur  Morris  to  a  late  professional  gentleman  of  eminence,  who  informed  him 
that  a  Philosophical  Society  had  just  been  founded  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
**  This  is  all  Tcry  well,  Doctor,  but  where  are  your  pkiUsopkers  7" 
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great  weight  in  favor  of  that  appropriation  of  the  fund, 
which  we  have  proposed,  is  the  innuence  of  such  an  institu- 
tion in  strengthening  our  national  attachments.  We  may  be 
dreaming,  but  to  us  it  appears  that  hundreds  of  youths,  from 
different  parts  of  our  land,  flocking  to  this  shrine  of  learning, 
with  a  common  purpose,  would  be  so  many  living  pledges 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  union,  and  return  to  their  fires, 
filled  with  quickened  pride  and  interest  in  a  beloved  country. 
The  strong  oond  of  our  union  was  formed  in  the  youth  of  these 
colonies,  then  ardent  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  indignant 
against  oppression.  The  victory  achieved,  the  land's  best 
interests  were  protected  by  those  who  had  set  her  free.  But 
how  shall  new  generations,  springing  up  in  new  and  distant 
states,  amidst  the  passionate  influences  of  party  and  the  de- 
nationalizing ones  of  state  interests,  feel  that  sacred  patriot- 
ism which  fired  their  forefathers,  when  all  around  them  is 
daily  resolving  the  confederacy  from  a  brotherhood  into  a 
mighty  co-partnership  ?  How,  unless  in  youth,  while  the 
heart's  pulsations  are  quick  and  strong,  and  the  soul  is  open  to 
the  sweet  influences  ofsympathy,  they  learn  to  realize  in  some 
such  manner,  by  such  a  tie,  the  nature  of  friendship,  the 
glory  of  manhood  which  relies  upon  its  own  vows,  and  to 
respect  each  other ;  the  descendant  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Sou- 
therner, the  untamed  child  of  the  Prairies,  his  brother  of  the 
Atlantic  capital. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  display  the  favorable  points 
in  Mr.  Adams's  proposition,  and  the  objections  that  may  be 
raised  against  a  majority  of  his  most  plausible  arguments  — 
with  what  success  our  readers  must  decide.  But  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  expressing  our  sentiments 
upon  one  idea  incidentally  thrown  out  by  the  venerable  chair- 
man ;  we  allude  to  the  project  of  having  lectures  delivered,  by 
persons  annually  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Even  had  the 
conscientious  investigation,  to  which  we  have  submitted  Mr. 
Adams's  views,  aiming  solely  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  convinced 
us  that  an  observatory  would  be  the  most  serviceable  present 
employment  of  the  legacy,  we  should,  nevertheless,  have 
protested  most  earnestly  against  this  latter  clause.  So  fiir 
from  esteeming  such  lectures  adapted  to  the  increase  and 
diflfusion  of  knowledge,  we  should  consider  any  moneys  thus 
expended  as  absolutely  wasted,  if  not  applied  directly  at 
variance  with  the  testator's  intentions,  oo  far  from  exerci- 
sing the  faintest  salutary  influence,  the  effects  oFthis  part  <rf* 
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the  institution  would  be  positively  dangerous — tending  to 
produce  speakers  only,  and  not  one  conscientious  student, 
such  as  should  alone  receive  the  suflTrages  of  the  committee. 
We  cannot  censure,  nay,  we  ought  to  encourage,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  populous  cities,  who,  during  the  winter,  throng 
the  public  lectures  on  phrenology,  on  chemistry,  on  physics, 
and  on  what  not,  in  quest  of  the  "  cream  of  science,"  served 
up  to  them  by  eloquent  declaimers.  But  we  must  object,  in 
terms  of  unqualified  disapprobation,  to  the  state's  paying  men 
to  instruct  it,  who  have  won  a  reputation  in  affbrcBng  amuse- 
ment to  such  auditors.  And  even  admitting,  that  the  persons 
intrusted  with  so  important  a  task  shall  be  competent  to  fulfil 
it  worthily — and  we  feel  sure  that  among  them  there  would 
be  many  of  this  description — ^we  are  still  of  opinion  that  an- 
nual lectures,  by  the  ablest  men,  would  not  {)romote  the  cause 
of  science  ;  and  for  this  reason :  the  legacy  is  bestowed  upon 
the  United  States,  for  the  estabhshment,  at  Washington,  of 
an  institution  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  science. 
The  locality  thus  selected  signifies  the  centre  of  all  the  states, 
or  rather  a  spot  appertaining  to  no  one,  and  yet  to  all.  No 
&vor  is  designed  to  the  city  of  Washington  which  should, 
therefore,  be  indemnified  by  the  union,  for  any  temporary 
injury  it  may  sustain.  We  ask,  then,  could  such  lectures, 
delivered  yearly,  without  connexion,  and  without  concert,  by 
individuals  strangers  to  each  other,  bound  by  no  common 
sympathies,  and  acting  each  for  himself^  be  accessible  to 
oihers  than  the  citizens  of  Washington  and  its  vicinity  ;  or, 
perchance,  the  members  of  congress,  whose  mission  ought  least 
of  all  to  be  one  of  education  ?  For,  surely  no  student  would 
undertake  the  long  journey  thither,  for  the  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  detached  notions  of  science,  which  it  were  both  wiser 
and  easier  for  him  to  acquire  from  books. 

But  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prosecute  this  investigation 
any  farther,  or  even  to  particularize  the  abuses  which  experi- 
ence points  out  as  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  system 
—the  favoritism,  that  Mr.  Adams  so  properly  terms  "jobbing 
for  parasites,"  and  "  fattening  the  leaden  idleness  of  moun- 
tebank projectors,  and  shallow  and  worthless  pretenders  to 
science." 

We  therefore  submit  it  to  the  general  consideration,  whether 
Mr.  Adams's  proposition  is  one  which  should  be  adopted  with- 
out mature  and  serious  deUberation.  The  very  arguments 
he  adduces,  and  the  facts  they  rest  upon,  are  so  many  demon- 
strations that  the  most  advantageous,  oecause  the  most  neces- 
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sary  appropriation  would  be  for  such  an  institution  as  is  sug- 
gested oy  Messrs.  Way  land,  Cooper,  Rush,  and  Chapin.  The 
coincidence  in  the  opinions  of  these  various  gentlemen,  from 
di£ferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  diflferent  professions, 
seems  to  us  the  earnest  expression,  and  as  such,  the  proof  of  a 
want  very  generally  experienced  throughout  our  land.  Their 
views  consequently  merit  an  attentive  consideration,  and,  if 
not  immediately  adopted,  should  not  be  lightly  rejected.  We 
would  bespeak  the  same  attention  to  the  arguments  we  have 
advanced,  and  we  trust,  sustained,  in  proof  that  an  institution 
of  learning  would,  of  all  others,  second  most  efficiendy  the  in- 
tentions of  our  benefactor.  We  can  but  believe  Mr.  Adams 
himself  quite  aware  of  this,  for  in  his  various  objections  we 
can  only  discover  so  many  ingenious  sophistries — with  the 
exception  of  one,  and  to  this  he  has  not  omitted  to  give  its  full 
weight,  the  insuflSciency  of  the  legacy  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  reports  of  the  chief  European  universities  exhibit  in 
each  an  annual  outlay  far  exceeding  the  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars income  of  the  Smithsonian  legacy.*  But  this  sum  would 
not  be  required  if  the  establishment  extended  only  to  a  phi- 
losophical faculty,  leaving  professional  instruction  to  the  spe- 
cial schools,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  institution  con- 
ceived by  the  above  named  gentlemen,  we  mean  a  philosophi- 
cal faculty  like  that  of  the  university  of  Berlin  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  professors  might  be  thus  einbraced,  es- 
pecially if  the  German  system  were  adopted,  as  has  been  donft 
with  success  in  Belgium,  and  promised  in  France  where  Messrs. 
Cousin  and  Villemain  have  lately  introduced  it.  We  would  ask, 
en  passant,  why  Mr.  Adams  should  have  neglected  to  obtain 
from  the  continent,  the  same  valuable  data  respecting  its  great 
schools  of  learning,  that  he  procured  from  Mr.  Airy  respecting 
the  Greenwich  observatory.  The  nation  might  then  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  rival  projects  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  bequest;  instead  of  having,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  to  trust  to  uncertain  sources  for  fects  relating  to  the 
institution  Mr.  Adams  is  opposed  to,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  receive  his  arguments  with  the  caution  that  enthusiasm 
like  his  should  inspire,  where  dispassionate  reason  is  to  be 
invoked.  Our  people,  too,  may  picture  to  themselves  an  ob- 
servatory much  more  readDy,  than  with  the  aid  of  their  im- 
perfect colleges,  they  can  comprehend  the  objects  and  the 
organization  of  a  great  European  university. 

*  The  legmcy  aaumntt  to  vpwardf  of  half  a  miUion  of  doQan. 
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It  may  be  asked,  how  shall  the  initial  expense  of  the  first 
establishment  be  provided ;  for  in  thus  appropriating  the 
Smithsonian  capital,  we  must  sacrifice  its  monied  income. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  a  national  school,  that 
the  nation  itself  should  defray  the  first  cost,  and  reserve  the 
legacy  as  a  fund  for  its  maintenance  ;  while  on  the  contrary 
Mr.  Adams  believes  that  this  should  remain  a  moving  power, 
acting  by  itself  alone,  unaided  and  untrammelled  by  the 
union.  Has  this  doctrine  more  than  the  semblance  of  rea- 
son f  Having  once  accepted  the  inheritance,  did  not  the 
general  government,  from  that  moment,  become  the  possessor 
of  the  capital,  under  the  condition  of  establishing  with  it,  at 
Washington,  an  institution,  bearing  the  founder's  name,  and 
destined  to  the  increase  and  difiiision  of  knowledge  ?  Why, 
then,  may  it  not  be  augmented  by  the  union,  which  has  a  right 
to  increase  it,  if  it  had  any  to  accept  it  from  Mr.  Smithson's 
executors  f  Nay,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  add  to  the  capital 
or  the  income  of  donation,  whatever  shall  or  may  be  required 
to  render  it  fully  efficacious?  This  the  testator  may  be 
supposed  to  have  expected  from  us,  in  recognising  ours  as 
the  oest  calculated  among  nations  to  employ  his  fortune  for 
such  great  ends.  He  beheld  in  us  a  youthful  and  vigorous 
nation,  growing  dgiily  in  greatness  and  in  strength  ;  and 
found  in  none  other,  such  encouragement  to  expect  the  free 
development  of  an  institution  of  which  he  could  only  hope  to 
plant  tne  seminal  principle.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  world 
to  call  us  young,  whenever  we  are  to  be  exempted  from  cer- 
tain institutions,  or  pardoned  for  our  inexperience.  We  are 
proud  to  accept  the  epithet — with  the  sense  of  increasing 
force  and  of  progress  attached  to  it. 

Yes,  we  are  both  young  and  free !  A  liberal  institution, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  necessary  and  useful,  must 
flourish  among  us  until,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  its  propor- 
tions shall  correspond  to  those  of  the  union  itself.  Does  any 
nation  hold  forth  a  richer  promise  than  ours,  of  extending 
knowledge  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the  globe  ?  Do  we 
not  visit  all  countries,  traverse  every  sea,  and  maintain  ami- 
cable relations  with  most  other  nations  ?  Can  the  noble  Briton 
have  been  wrong  in  considering  us  the  most  worthy  to  become 
his  heirs — not  that  we  are  above  our  sister  nations  of  the 
earth,  but  because  we  are  full  of  youth,  and  vital  strength, 
and  have  a  magnificent  future  before  us.'^  Be  it,  there- 
fore, our  study,  and  our  ambition,  to  possess  an  institution  of 
learning  worthy  of  our   benefactor,    of  our  political   in- 
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stitutions,  and  of  our  Future,  Such  would  evidently  be  the 
school  of  higher  instruction  that  we  have  sketched, — ^whose 
professors,  keeping  level  with  science,  and  following  its 
mighty  steps,  would  soon  themselves  advance  it. 

But  although  volumes  might  be  written  in  favor  of  a  school 
of  higher  instruction,  its  vast  benefits  are  so  palpable,  as  to 
render  any  farther  enumeration  of  them  useless.  A  glance 
at  the  modern  nations,  most  distinguished  for  their  discoveries 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  scientific  empire,  will  not  fail  to 
distinguish  that  the  halo  of  glory  which  encircles  them,  ema- 
nates from  the  excellence  of  their  learned  institutions  ;  and 
we  are  taught,  by  the  history  of  the  past,  that  the  individuals 
who  have  received  the  largest  share  of  the  gratitude  of  their 
race,  have  been  famous  for  their  eflforts  in  behalf  of  science 
and  its  votaries.  Even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  middle 
ages,  we  find  sovereigns  who,  like  Charlemagne,  strove  ear- 
nestly to  revive  those  letters  which  had  shared  the  sad,  but 
well  earned  fate,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Not  only  did  that 
great  monarch,  at  his  court,  and  in  the  cities  beneath  his 
sway,  afford  every  possible  encouragement  and  protection  to 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  but  also  set  the  example,  by  study- 
ing Latin,  which  he  learned  to  speak  so  well  as  to  detect 
such  errors  as  occurred  in  the  piemorials  addressed  to 
him  in  that  tongue.  He  even  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
Greek,  although  the  advanced  age  at  which  he  commenced 
studying  it  debarred  him  from  learning  to  speak  it;  and, 
lastly,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  he  taught  himself  to  write — 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  day.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
his  efforts  were  not  attended  with  the  success  they  merited ; 
for,  after  his  death,  and,  more  particularly,  after  the  division 
of  his  vast  empire,  the  nations  which  had  bowed  to  his  sceptre 
relapsed  into  their  previous  ignorance  and  apathy. 

But  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  German  emperors,  of  the 
French  and  English  monarchs,  and,  last  and  chiefly,  of  the 
popes,  were,  nevertheless,  ultimately  sticcessful  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  planting  the  inde- 
structible germ  of  the  universities  of  our  day.  The  Emperor 
Frederick  L,  by  his  creation  of  the  university  of  Bologna,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  contributed,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  to  the  revival  of  civilization,  of  letters,  and  of  the 
arts.  From  that  moment,  indeed,  Europe  continued  to  make 
steady  progress ;  and  the  university  of  Boloma,  like  the 
marus  multicaulis  imported  fin>m  Manilla  into  France,  sent 
forth  its  "  cuttings"  into  all  lands.    In  its  bosom  were  nur- 
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tured  the  professors  who  acquired  celebrity  in  France ;  and 
it  served  as  a  model  to  the  univc^ty  of  Paris,  whicby  in  turn, 
furnished  the  seeds  of  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and,  a  few  centuries  after,  of  those  of  Germany. 
At  the  present  day,  the  university  of  Bologna  is  hardly  known, 
and  yet,  old  and  decrepit  as;  she  is,  may  perish  without  lo- 
sing her  titles  to  the  grateful  recollections  of  mankind ;  so 
numerous,  and  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  are  her  descendants, 
that  the  race  is  in  litde  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Are 
other  inestimable  blessings,  which  we  owe  to  universities,  to 
be  lightly  forgotten  ?  Was  it  not  at  Wittenberg,  a  small  town 
in  Grermany,  on  which  the  modern  traveller  scarce  bestows 
a  passing  glance,  that  the  torch  of  religious  liberty — that 
aource  of  afl  freedom — ^was  enkindled ;  and  that  Martin  Lu- 
ther, and  his  friend,  Melancthon,  were  humble  professors  f 

In  conclusion,  and  we  take  leave  of  this  fertile  and  soul  stir- 
ling  topic,  persuaded  that  we  havehad  neither  the  space  nor  the 
ability  to  do  it  justice,  we  do  not  ask  for  an  institution  of  higher 
instruction,  precisely  similar  to  those  with  which  Europe  is 
blessed,  but  for  such  an  one  as  our  country  imperiously  requires. 
In  our  appeal  to  the  reason  and  patriotism  of  the  nation,  we  feel 
sure  that  professors  in  our  universities,  and  especially  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  will  not  only  wannly  second 
us,  but  unhesitatingly  avow,  that  the  means  furnished  by  our 
colleges  are  lamentably  beneath  the  ends  proposed.  That 
whilst  in  some,  the  courses  of  instruction  only  embrace  the 
elementary  portions  of  certain  branches  of  learning;  in  others, 
with  a  view  of  attaining  some  knowledge  of  the  higher  de- 
partments of  science,  its  fundamental  elements  are  neglected, 
and  the  graduate,  ignorant  of  these,  speedily  forgets  the  few 
notions  he  may  have  acquired  of  the  others.  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  our  youths  of  twenty  should  be  able  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  when,  after  eight  collegiate 
years,  the  young  European  devotes  four  others  to  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  mathematics — as  a  preparation  for  the  perusal 
(rf*  that  great  work — ^humanity's  proudest  scientific  trophy? 
We  allude  particularly  to  maUiematical  science,  because  the 
distinguished  reporter  seems  disposed  to  accord  to  this  branch 
of  learning,  its  proper  value  in  disciplining  the  mind,  and  in 
achieving  mighty  results — and  we  desire  to  be  considered  as 
excluding  West  Point  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  since  the 
thorough  mode  in  which  this  science  is  taught  at  that  admi- 
rable institution,  partly  compensates  for  the  imperfect  know- 
ledge, imparted  to  its  pupils,  of  some  other  branches  of  science. 
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If,  then,  our  colleges,  however  capable  of  imparting  the 
scheme  of  a  general  education,  are  inadequate  to  form  the 
teacher,  —  and  in  proof  of  this,  how  many  hasten,  and  how 
many  more  regret  their  inability  to  go,  to  Europe,  in  pursuit 
of  the  higher  instruction,  — why  should  we  not  seek  to  fill  up 
so  visible  and  painful  a  chasm,  now  that  the  means  are  with- 
in our  grasp,  by  the  foundation,  at  Washington,  of  a  philoso- 
phical faculty,  in  which  the  higher  branches  of  physical,  of 
mathematical,  and  of  moral  science,  shall  be  properly  taught? 
Our  collegiate  professors  would  thus  have  it  in  their  power 
to  compete  with  their  brethren  over  the  sea.  Our  states 
would  require  of  the  candidates  for  their  university  chairs, 
that  they  shall  have  passed  a  certain  number  of  years  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  By  men  tlius  trained  to  the  duties 
of  the  most  arduous  of  professions,  we  should  see  our  colle- 
ges gradually  reformed,  and,  in  lieu  of  striving  ineffectually 
to  teach  all  die  branches  of  human  learning,  aiming  to  ren- 
der each  professor  doubly  useful,  by  limiting  his  functions  to 
such  duties  only  as  he  shall  be  thoroughly  competent  to  dis- 
cbarge. Then  might  our  schools  soon  rival  those  of  the 
old  world  ;  nor  would  the  sound  doctrines  so  dispersed,  fail  to 
flow  back  upon  the  source  from  whence  they  sprung,  swell- 
ing its  waters,  and  increasing  its  power. 

Are  we  presumptuous  in  believing  that  the  readers  who 
have  been  patient  enough  to  folbw  us  through  the  foregoing 
pages  cannot  refuse  their  assent  to  the  truth  of  our  proposi- 
tions, and  have  already  supplied  whatever  links  may  have 
escaped  us,  in  the  chain  of  argument,  —  realizing  that,  for 
men  of  business,  our  college  courses  are  too  extended  — 
and  for  men  of  science,  too  shallow  f  If,  therefore,  a 
great  reform  be  both  judicious  and  necessary,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  it  are  even  now  at  our  disposal,  common 
sense  and  justice  to  ourselves  alike  prescrioe  the  speedy 
adoption  of  so  vital  a  measure.  When  such  an  establish- 
ment shall  send  forth  from  its  modest  walls,  the  living  instru- 
ments of  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men" — mathematicians,  philosophers,  astronomers  —  then, 
at  the  nation's  bidding,  and  in  token  of  its  pride  and  grati- 
tude, may  there  arise,  beside  that  shrine  of  learning,  thelofly 
turrets  of  an  observatory  —  a  magnificent  body — owing 
its  life  and  soul  to  the  creative  bounty  of  James  Smithson. 
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Art.  YII.-^ Democracy  in  America,  Part  the  Second.  By 
Alexis  De  Tocquevxlle.  Translated  by  Henry  Reevs, 
Esq.     London :  1840%     Saunders  and  Otley.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  Democracy  In  Ame- 
rica, presented  the  ablest  view,  by  a  foreigner,  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  political  and  administrative  systems,  that  has  ever 
appeared.  It  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  the  practi- 
cability of  self-government,  and  gained  for  its  author  a  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  which  he  has  more  than  sustained  in 
this  second  and  concluding  part  of  his  work,  which  we  have 

{'ust  received,  and  propose  to  notice  very  briefly.  He  warns 
lis  readers  not  to  condemn  the  narrowness  of  his  views,  in 
attributing  so  many  difierent  consequences  to  the  single 
principle  of  equality.  A  multitude  of  opinions,  feelings,  and 
propensities,  he  says,  are  now  in  existence,  which  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  unconnected  with,  and  even  contrary 
to,  the  principle  of  equality.  Thus,  were  he  to  select  the 
United  States  as  an  example,  he  could  easily  prove  that  the 
nature  of  the  country,  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants,  the  reli- 
gion of-its  founders,  their  acquired  knowledge,  and  their  for- 
mer habits,  have  exercised,  and  still  exercise,  independently 
of  democracy,  a  vast  influence  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  people.  In  justification  of  his  view  of  democracy,  he 
adds : 

*'Some  readers  may  perhaps  be  astonished  that,  firmly  persuaded 
as  I  am  that  the  democratic  revolution  which  we  are  witnessing,  is 
an  irresistible  fact,  against  which  it  would  be  neither  desirable  nor 
wise  to  struggle,  I  should  often  have  had  occasion  in  this  book  to 
address  language  of  such  seventy  to  those  democratic  communities 
which  this  revolution  has  brought  into  being.     My  answer  is  sim- 

Ele,  that  it  is  because  1  am  not  an  adversary  of  democracy  that  I 
ave  sought  to  speak  of  democracy  with  sincerity.  Men  will  not 
accept  truth  at  the  hands  of  their  enetnies,  and  truth  is  seldom  of- 
fered to  them  by  their  friends ;  for  this  reason  I  have  spokch  it.  I 
was  persuaded  that  many  would  take  upon  themselves  to  aanounce 
the  new  blessings  which  the  principle  of  equality  promises  to  man- 
kind, but  that  few  would  dare  to  point  out  from  afar  the  dangers 
with  which  it  threatens  them.  To  those  porils,  therefore,  I  have 
turned  my  chief  attention,  and  believing  that  I  have  discovered  them 
clearly,  I  have  not  had  the  cowardice  to  lea\  e  them  untold.  The 
subject  I  have  sought  to  embrace  is  inmiensi'?>  for  it  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  to  wh.ich  the  new  state  of 
NO.  xtn.  —  VOL.  vn.  30 
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society  has  given  birth.  Such  a  subject  is  doubtless  above  my 
strength,  and  in  treating  it  I  have  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  my- 
self. But  if  I  have  not  reached  the  goal  which  I  had  in  view,  my 
readers  will  at  least  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
conceived  and  followed  up  my  undertaking  in  a  spirit  not  unworthy 
of  success.'' 

The  second  part  is  written  upon  the  same  principle  of  con- 
trast between  us  and  his  own  nation  which  was  pursued  in 
the  first,  but  its  plan  is  more  philosophical,  and  descends  to 
subjects  of  familar  and  domestic  interest.  It  undertakes  to 
illustrate  the  influence  of  democracy  upon  the  progress  of 
opinion,  and  upon  our  social  condition,  feelings,  sentiments, 
and  manners.  That  such  causes  are  capable  of  producing 
positive  efifects  upon  communities,  and  are  beginning  to  as- 
sume a  definite  shape  and  color  upon  our  own  national  and 
individual  character,  is  undeniably  true,  and,  therefore, 
needed  no  proof;  but  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  the  first  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  point  out  their  origin  and  tendency,  or 
estimate  their  value,  and  to  contrast  them  fairly  and  im- 
partially with  those  eflfects  which  are  produced  under  the 
aristocratic  forms  of  government  existing  m  Europe"*:  The  task 
is  one  of  great  extent  and  perplexity,  and  required  five  years 
of  meditation  and  study  to  execute  it  in  a  manner,  which, 
although  not  satisfactory  to  the  author,  merits,  in  our  opinion, 
the  praise  of  candor  and  ability.  No  author  of  our  age  has 
looked  deeper,  or  with  a  more  prophetic  eye,  into  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  and  the  mighty  causes  which  are  now  in  pro-, 
gress  to  change  the  future  political  and  social  condition  of 
our  race.  Perhaps  his  method  of  generahzing  facts  is  oc- 
casionally pushed  too  far,  but  it  is  a  mode  of  writing  now 
commonly  practised  in  France,  and  even  by  ourselves  ;  and 
appears  to  us  well  adapted  to  subjects  which  would  other- 
wise become  tedious  and  impertinent  by  a  frequent  citation 
of  specialities.  M.  de  Tocqueville  does  not  name  any  in- 
dividual, nor  is  there  a  single  personal  allusion  or  reference 
througliout  his  volumes.  We  speak  this  to  his  credit,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  offe  nsive  to  good  taiste  and  good  breed- 
ing than  the  common  practice  of  writers  in  revealing  the 
names  of  those  of  whose  hospitality  and  civility  they  have 
partaken.  It  is  a  dis'aonoraVjle  breach  of  confidence,  which, 
while  it  tends  only  to  gratify  an  idle  love  of  gossip,  ex- 
tinguishes that  franp ;  confidence  which  should  exist  between 
man  and  man. 
We  have  been  f  obliged  to  peruse  M.  de  Tocqueville's  boc^ 
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with  haste,  which  must  apologize  for  the  very  imperfect 
manner  in  which  we  are  about  to  speak  of  it.  The  pniloso- 
phical  method  of  writing  which  he  has  adopted,  often  leads 
nim  into  inevitable  conclusions,  that  ought  to  console  us 
for  many  states  of  existence,  which,  however  unfortunate 
they  may  be,  arise  from  our  condition  of  equality,  and  are, 
therefore,  wholly  unavoidable.  Upon  other  occasions,  he 
sometimes  adapts  his  theory  to  his  facts,  rather  than  his  facts 
to  his  theory.  The  chapter  headed,  "the  principle  of 
equality  suggests  to  the  Americans  the  idea  of  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  man,"  affords  an  example  of  this  kind. 
His  view  is,  that  aristocratic  communities  admit  that  things 
may  be  improved,  but  not  changed ;  that  the  condition  of 
society  may  be  better,  but  not  essentially  different ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  nature  has  assigned  certain  impassable  limits  for  hu- 
man improvement ;  whilst  in  a  democratic  community,  the 
idea  of  an  indefinite  faculty  of  improvement  is  inferred  from 
the  continued  changes  that  daily  happen  in  it.  A  man's  own 
reverses,  teach  him  that  none  may  hope  to  have  discovered 
absolute  good,  whilst  his  success  stimulates  him  to  the  never 
ending  pursuit  of  it.  Thus,  for  ever  seeking — for  ever  falUng, 
to  rise  again — often  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he 
tends  unceasingly  towards  that  unmeasured  greatness  so  in- 
distinctly visible  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity 
has  yet  to  tread.     This  idea  he  thus  illustrates  : 

"  It  can  hardly  be  believed,  how  meuiy  facts  naturally  flow  firom 
the  philosophical  theory  of  the  indefinite  perfectibility  of  man,  or 
how  strong  an  influence  it  exercises  even  on  men  who,  living  en- 
tirely for  the  purposes  of  action,  and  not  of  thought,  seem  to  con- 
form their  actions  to  it,  without  knowing  any  thing  about  it. 

"  I  accost  an  American  sailor :  I  inquire,  why  the  ships  of  his 
country  are  built  so  as  to  last  for  a  short  time  ?  He  answers,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  art  of  navigation  is  every  day  making  such 
rapid  progress,  that  the  finest  vessel  would  become  almost  useless 
if  it  lasted  beyond  a  certain  number  of  years.  In  these  words, 
which  fell  accidentally,  and  on  a  particular  subject,  from  a  man  of 
rude  attainments,  I  recognise  the  general  and  systematic  idea,  upon 
which  a  great  people  directs  all  its  concerns. 

"  Aristocratic  nations  are  naturally  too  apt  to  narrow  the  scope 
of  human  perfectibility ;  democratic  nations  to  expand  it  beyond 
compass." 

Now,  although  we  may  admit  the  theory  proposed  to  ex- 
plain the  fleeting  system  upon  which  things  are  conducted  in 
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these  United  States,  the  fact  upon  which  it  is  founded  is 
inadmissible. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  perceived  how 
difficult  it  would  be,  had  we  even  time  and  space,  to  give  an 
analysis  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  work;  we  are,  therefore, 
obUged  to  select  from  it  a  few  topics,  which  will  explain  his 
views,  and  the  tendency  of  his  opinions ;  but  which,  we  con- 
fess, will  not  do  justice  to  their  extent,  or  to  the  argu* 
raents  with  which  tliey  are  sustained.  He  begins  by  assert- 
ing that  we  are  the  least  philosophical  nation  in  the  civihzed 
world,  whilst  in  practice,  we  are  in  possession  of  a  philoso- 
phical method  which  we  have  never  studied,  or  never  had 
time  to  study,  common  in  its  appUcation  to  us  all.  Of  this 
the  French  have  long  been  in  possession,  and  it  explains, 
in  his  opinion,  the  reason  of  their  success,  in  converting  the 
European  world  to  a  system  of  reform  and  revolution.  It  is 
not  because  they  have  changed  their  former  opinions,  and 
altered  their  former  manners,  that  they  have  convulsed  the 
world,  but  because  they  were  the  first  to  generalize  ideas,  and 
bring  to  light  a  philosophical  method,  by  the  assistance  of 
which  it  became  easy  to  attack  all  that  was  old,  and  to  open 
a  path  to  all  that  was  new.  This  irresistible  instrument  of 
reform,  he  admits,  has  not  been  applied  by  us  against  rehgion, 
as  it  was  in  France,  owing  to  the  never  to  be  forgotten  fact, 
that  religion  gave  birth  to  the  Anglo-American  society  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  it  would  seem,  that  we  Americans  are 
nearly  in  the  predicament  of  Monsieur  Jourdain,  in  the  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme  — 'Par  ma  /oisj  il  y  a pltts  de  quarante  arts 
queje  dU  de  la  prose  sans  quef  en  susse  rien. 

On  the  subject  of  religion,  as  it  exists  among  us,  he  adds  : 

"  In  the  eye  of  equality,  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  the  human 
mind  than  the  idea  of  subjection  to  forms  and  dogmas ;  men  are 
unmoved  by  ceremonial  observances,  and  they  are  predisposed  to 
attach  a  secondary  importance  to  the  details  of  public  worship. 
The  Roman  catholic  priests  of  the  United  States  chng  more  to  the 
spirit,  and  less  to  the  letter  of  the  lavsr,  and  are  inattentive  to  min- 
ute individual  observances  ;  that  doctrine  of  the  church,  which 
prohibts  the  worship  re3er\'ed  to  God  alone,  from  being  offered  to 
the  saints,  is  no  where  more  clearly  inculcated,  or  more  generally 
followed.  Yet  the  Roman  catholics  of  America  are  remarkably 
submissive,  and  very  sincere.  In  America,  religion  is  a  distinct 
sphere,  in  which  the  priest  is  sovereign,  but  out  of  which  be  takes 
care  never  to  go.  I  have  seen  no  country  in  which  Christianity  is 
clodied  with  fewer  forms,  figures,  and  observances,  than  in  the 
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United  States  ;  or  where  it  presents  more  distinct,  more  simple,  or 
more  general  notions,  to  the  mind.  Although  the  christians  of 
America  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  sects,  they  all  look  upon 
their  religion  in  the  same  light.  This  applies  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  forms  of  belief.  America  is  the  country  in 
which  the  Roman  catholic  religion  makes  the  most  progress." 

This  our  author  ascribes  to  a  state  of  equality  which  in- 
clines men  to  form  their  own  opinions ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
it  imbues  them  with  the  taste  and  idea  of  unity,  simplicity, 
and  impartiality,  in  the  power  which  governs  society.  Those, 
therefore,  living  in  democratic  societies,  are  inclined  to  shake 
off  all  religious  authority ;  but  if  they  consent  to  subject 
themselves  to  any  authority  of  this  kind,  they  choose,  at  least, 
that  it  should  be  single  and  uniform.  The  catholics  of  the 
present  day,  he  says,  are  sure  to  lapse  into  infidelity,  and 
Protestants  to  be  converted  to  Roman  Catholicism —  the  men 
of  our  day  are  indisposed  to  believe,  but  the  moment  a  senti- 
ment of  religion  is  felt,  a  latent  propensity  is  felt  to  urge  them 
insensibly  towards  Romanism. 

It  is,  we  believe,  true,  that  the  catholic  religion  is  gaining 
ground,  especially  in  the  western  states  ;  but  this  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  zeal  of  its  priests,  who  find  here  a 
larger  field  to  gather  the  lost  sheep  of  Ireland  and  Germany, 
than  they  do  in  Europe,  where  the  different  christian  sects 
and  congregations  are  more  firmly  held  together  by  a  nume- 
rous and  better  parish  priesthood.  The  religious  reformers 
of  every  age  have  been  distinguished  by  a  relaxation  of  rites 
and  forms,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  ancient  creeds  of  their 
converts.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  divine  founder  of  our 
own  religion  towards  the  Jews ;  the  christians  towards  the 
pagans ;  the  protestants  towards  the  Roman  catholics,  and 
we  shall  find  many  remnants  of  the  old  religions  blended 
with  the  new,  until  they  become  more  firmly  established. 
The  ceremonial  conformity  which  exists  between  paganism 
and  Christianity  is  still  very  remarkable.  The  apron  of  an 
English  episcopal  bishop  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Ro- 
man sacrmcator. 

He  says,  that  in  the  United  States,  the  higher  sciences 
have  made  little  progress,  and  in  hardly  any  other  country 
are  fine  poets  and  celebrated  writers  more  rare.  Many 
Europeans,  struck  by  this  fact,  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  na- 
tural and  inevitable  result  of  equality ;  and  they  have  sup- 
posed, that,  if  a  democratic  state  of  society,  and  democratic 
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institutions,  were  ever  to  prevail  over  the  wholes 
human  mind  would  gradually  find  its  beacon-1 
dim,  and  men  would  relapse  into  a  period  of  dark i 
he  considers  us  an  old  and  enlightened  nation,  fi '' 
boundless  country,  where  every  one  finds  meaji 
elsewhere  of  increasing  his  fortune.     The  spirit  of  , 
of  physical  qualification,  is  always  on  the  stretch. 
mind  constantly  diverted  from  the  pleasures  of  Jiiia 
and  the  labors  of  the  intellect,  are  swayed  here  l)y 
impulse  but  the  love  of  wealth.     The  proximity  u 
supplies  us  with  intellectual  treasures,  and  cxernji 
the  labor  of  amassing  them  ourselves.     Had  we  bt 
rated  from  the  European  world,  with  the  stock  of  t- 
and  knowle<lge  derived  from  our  forefathers,  we  sh^ 
have  been  slow  to  discover  that  progress  cannot  long  I 
in  the  application  of  the  sciences,  without  culiiv^iting  1. 1 1 
ry  of  them,  and  that  all  the  arts  are  perfected  by  one 

At  the  very  time  that  we  are  inchned  to  require  oo^ 
science,  but  its  special  applications  to  the  useful  artsj 
the  means  of  rendering  life  comfortable,  learned  and  lil< 
Europe  was  engaged  in  exploring  the  common  source 
truth,  and  in  improving,  at  the  same  time,  all  that  can  n 
ister  to  the  pleasures,  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  man-     Our 
thor's  ideas  on  this  subject,  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  i; 
following  extracts : 

"  The  position  of  the  Americans,  therefore,  is  quite  exceptia 
and,  it  may  be  believed,  that  no  democratic  people  will  ever  1 
placed  in  a  similar  one.  Their  strictly  puritatiical  on|^^ — tl 
exclusive  commercial  habits — even  the  country  they  inhabit,  wl 
seems  to  divert  their  minds  from  the  pursuit  of  science,  literati 
and  the  arts  ;  the  proximity  of  Europe,  v^hich  alfowa  tbem  to  ] 
gleet  these  pursuits,  without  relapsing  into  barbarism;  a-thousQ 
special  causes,  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  point  out  the  ua 
important,  have  singularly  concurred  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  Ame 
can  upon  purely  practical  objects.  His  passions,  his  wants,  huT 
education,  and  every  thing  about  him,  seem  to  unite  in  drawing 
the  native  of  the  United  States  earthward  :  his  religion  alone  bids 
him  turn  from  time  to  time,  a  transient  and  distracted  glance  to 
heaven.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  view  all  democratic  nations  under 
the  mask  of  the  American  people,  and  let  us  attempt  to  survey  them 
at  length  with  their  own  proper  features. 

"It  is  possible  to  conceive  a  people  not  subdivided  into  wn 
castes,  or  scale  of  ranks ;  in  which  the  law,  recognising  no  pri 
leges,  should  divide  inherited  proper^  into  equal  shares;  bat  md 
at  the  same  time,  should  be  without  knowledgo,  and  widiout  fi 
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dom.  Nor  is  this  an  empty  hypothesis  ;  a  despot  may  find  that  it  is 
his  interest  to  render  his  subjects  equal,  and  leave  them  ignorant, 
in  order  more  easily  to  keep  them  slaves  ;  not  only  would  a  demo- 
cratic people  of  this  kind  show  neither  aptitude  nor  taste  for  science, 
literature,  or  art,  but  it  would  probably  never  arrive  at  the  posses- 
sion of  them.  The  law  of  descent  would,  of  itself,  provide  for  the 
destruction  of  fortunes  at  each  succeeding  generation,  and  new  for- 
tunes would  be  acquired  by  none.  The  poor  man,  without  either 
knowledge  or  freedom,  would  not  so  much  as  conceive  the  idea  of 
raising  himself  to  wealth ;  and  the  rich  man  would  allow  himself  to 
be  degraded  to  poverty,  without  a  notion  of  self-defence.  Between 
these  two  members  of  the  community,  complete  and  invincible 
equality  would  soon  be  established. 

**  No  one  would  then  have  time  or  taste  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pursuits  or  pleasures  of  the  intellect ;  but  all  men  would  remain 
paralyzed  by  a  state  of  common  ignorance,  and  equal  servitude ; 
when  I  conceive  a  democratic  society  of  this  kind,  I  fancy  myself 
in  one  of  those  low,  close,  and  gloomy  abodes,  where  the  light  which 
bineaks  in  from  without  soon  faints  and  fades  away.  A  sudden 
heaviness  overpowers  me,  and  I  grope  through  the  surrounding 
darkness,  to  find  the  aperture  which  will  restore  me  to  day  light 
and  air 

"  But  this  imaginary  picture  of  the  despotism  of  democracy  does 
not  apply  to  men  already  enlightened,  who  retain  their  freedom, 
after  having  abolished  the  hereditary  rights  of  property ; — as  soon  as 
the  multitude  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  labors  of  the  mind,  it 
finds  out  that  to  excel  in  some  of  them,  is  a  powerful  method  of  ac- 
quiring fame,  power,  and  wealth.  The  restless  ambition  which 
equality  begets,  instantly  takes  this  direction,  as  it  docs  all  others. 
Tne  number  of  those  who  cultivate  science',  lettei-s,  and  the  arts, 
becomes  immense.  The  intellectual  world  starts  into  prodigious 
activity ;  every  one  endeavors  to  open  for  himself  a  path  there,  and 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  public  after  him.  Something  analogous  to 
this  happens  in  society  in  the  United  States,  politically  considered* 
What  IS  done  is  often  imperfect,  but  the  attempts  are  innumerable ; 
and  although  the  results  of  individual  effort  are  commonly  very 
small,  the  total  amount  is  always  very  large.  It  is  therefore  not  true 
to  assert,  that  men  living  in  democratic  ages,  are  naturally  indifie- 
lent  to  science,  literature,  and  the  arts 

"  In  the  applications  of  science,  the  Americans  always  display  a 
dear,  free,  original,  and  inventive  power  of  mind,  but  hardly  any 
one  devotes  himself  to  the  essentially  theoretical  and  abstract  portion 
of  human  knowledge  ;  their  active  habits  are  inimical  to  deep  medi- 
tation ;  every  one  is  hurried  on  by  the  heady  current  of  industiy, 
which  rolls  all  things  in  its  course,  and  no  calm  is  lefl  for  the  study 
and  profound  contemplation  of  abstract  truths.  There  is  here  no 
Pascal,  with  nothing  in  view  but  the  discovery  of  the  most  hid- 
den laws  of  the  creator,  and  when  I  see  him,  as  it  were,  tear 
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his  soul  from  the  midst  of  all  the  cares  of  life  to  devote  it  wholly  to 
these  researches,  and,  prematurely  snapping  the  links  which  bind 
the  frame  to  life,  die  of  old  age  before  forty,  I  stand  amazed,  and 
I  perceive  that  no  ordinary  cause  is  at  work  to  produce  efforts  ao 
extraordinary.  ...... 

•*  People  who  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  actual  and-  physical  grati* 
fication,  are  impatient  of  discoveries  which  cannot  be  directly  applied. 
Yet  these  very  Americans,  who  have  not  discovered  one  of  the  ge* 
neral  laws  of  mechanics,  have  introduced  into  navigation  an  engine 
which  changes  the  aspect  of  the  world — They  have  joined  the  Hud* 
son  to  the  Mississippi,  and  made  the  Atlantic  Ocean  communicate 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  across  a  continent  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred leagues  in  extent,  which  separates  the  two  seas.  The  longest 
rail-roads  which  have  been  constructed  up  to  the  present  time,  are 
in  America." 

He  has  a  beautiful  passage  upon  our  friends  the  Chinese, 
and  although  their  example  does  not  reach  us,  the  general 
reasoning  of  M.  de  TocqueviUe  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  at- 
tention and  respect. 

"  When  the  Europeans  first  arrived  in  China,  three  hundred 
years  ago,  they  found  that  almost  all  the  arts  had  reached  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection  there  ;  and  they  were  surprised  that  a  people 
which  had  attained  to  this  point,  should  not  have  gone  beyond  it.  At  a 
later  period,  they  discovered  some  traces  of  the  higher  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  were  lost.  The  nation  was  absorbed  in  productive  in- 
dustry; the  greater  part  of  its  scientific  processes  had  been  preserved, 
but  science  itself  no  longer  existed  there.  This  served  to  explain 
the  strange  motionless  state  in  which  they  found  the  minds  ox  thb 
people.  The  Chinese,  in  following  the  track  of  their  forefathers^ 
had  forgotten  the  reasons  by  which  the  latter  had  been  glided. 
They  still  used  the  formula,  without  asking  for  its  meaning ;  they 
retained  the  instrument,  but  they  no  longer  possessed  the  art  of  al- 
tering or  renewing  it.  The  Chinese,  then,  had  lost  the  power  of 
change  ;  for  them  to  improve,  was  impossible.  They  were  com- 
pelled, at  all  times,  and  in  all  points,  to  imitate  their  predecessors, 
lest  they  should  stray  into  utter  darkness,  by  deviating,  for  an  in- 
stant, from  the  path  already  laid  down  for  them.  The  source  of 
human  knowledge  was  all  but  dry ;  and  although  the  stream  still 
ran  on,  it  could  neither  swell  its  waters,  nor  alter  its  channel." 

No  country  at  any  period  of  the  world  has  made  greater 
efforts  to  diffuse  the  elements  of  education  among  the  peo- 
ple than  ours,  not  always  perhaps  with  the  success  they 
merited,  but  certainly  with  the  best  intention  of  enlightening 
and  qualifying  its  citizens  to  exercise  their  privileges  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all ;  and  although  it  does  not  vat 
appear  to  have  elevated  us  entirely  beyond  the  hatefiil  % 
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fluence  of  those  passions  and  prejudices,  which  are  some- 
times appealed  to  successfully  by  the  press,  and  by  political 
demagogues,  it  nevertheless  enables  us  to  correct  these 
abuses  of  our  understanding,  and  to  deprive  the  authors  of 
them  of  the  power  of  mismanaging  our  public  afl&irs. 
Without  the  capacity  of  exercising  this  corrective  power, 
our  political  institutions  would  soon  fall  into  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  nullity.  No  one,  therefore,  will  question  the  poli- 
cy, wisdom,  and  absolute  necessity  of  diffusing  the  blessing 
of  knowledge  at  any  cost.  But  when  this  diffusive  principle 
is  directea  to  the  multiplication  of  what  are  pompously 
called  colleges,  endowed  with  the  mischief  of  conferring  the 
reward  of  scholarship  upon  those  who  have  only  advanced 
to  the  threshold  of  the  higher  branches  of  human  knowledge, 
it  produces  effects  just  contrary  to  those  intended. 

As  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  our 
national  compact,  contains  no  express  provision  authorising 
the  general  government  to  found  colleges  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  it  has  generally  been  considered  that  this 
power  is  among  those  reserved  to  the  individual  states,  and 
the  exercise  of  it  has  thus  far  been  left  to  them.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  we  have  a  vast  number  of  colleges,  and 
among  them  some  highly  respectable — ^we  have  no  great  nation- 
al universities.  This  is\§.  seeming  indifference  to  tHe  value  of 
the  means  of  higher  culture,  which  in  some  degree  sanctions 
the  repronches  of  our  author,  who  charges  us  with  being  igno- 
rant of  the  origin  of  those  sciences  which  our  interest  has  taught 
us  to  apply,  with  so  much  skill,  to  the  useful  arts.  "  Were  it 
not,"  says  Dugald  Stewart,  "for  a  certain  class  of  learned 
authors,  who,  from  time  to  time,  heave  the  log  into  the  deep, 
we  should  hardly  believe  that*  the  reason  of  the  species  is 
progressive.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  acade- 
mical establishments  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  not 
without  their  use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind.  Im- 
movably moored  in  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of  their 
cables,  and  the  weight  of  their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to 
measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  borne  along." 

If  the  federal  constitution  renders  a  national  university 
impossible,  we  would  feign  hope  the  honor  of  creating  a 
sufficient  substitute,  with  its  appendages  of  a  vast  library, 
an  observatory,  and  complete  collections  of  natiural  history, 
iMttural  philosophy,  and  the  art6,will  belongto  the  state  of  New 
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York.  Such  an  institution,  wisely  directed,  would  soon 
diffuse  an  atmosphere  of  learning  around  it,  and  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  society  composed  of  men  illustrious  for 
their  attainments.  The  example  of  France,  throughout  all 
its  political  vicissitudes,  in  promoting,  encouraging,  and  re- 
warding that  class  of  men  who  devote  their  Eves  to  study 
for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind,  is  especially  worthy  of 
our  imitation. 

"The  chief  advantages  of  leanied  societies,"  says  Laplace,  "is 
the  philosophical  spirit  to  which  they  may  be  expected  to  give  birth» 
and  which  they  cannot  fail  to  diffuse  over  all  the  various  pursuits  of 
the  nations  among  whom  they  are  established. 

"  The  insulated  scholar  may,  without  dread,  abandon  himself  to 
the  spirit  of  system ;  he  hears  the  voice  of  contradicdon  only  from 
afar.  But  in  a  learned  society,  the  collision  of  systematic  opinions 
soon  terminates  in  their  common  destruction ;  while  the  desire  of 
mutual  conviction,  creates  among  the  members  a  tacit  compact  to 
admit  nothing  but  the  result  of  observation,  or  the  conclusions  of 
mathematical  reasoning.  Accordingly,  experience  has  shown  how 
much  those  establishments  have  contributed  since  their  origin,  to 
the  spread  of  true  philosophy.  By  setting  the  example  of  submit- 
ting every  thing  to  the  examination  of  a  severe  logic,  they  have  dis- 
sipated the  prejudices  which  had  too  long  reigned  in  the  sciences, 
and  which  the  strongest  minds  of  the  preceding  centiuies  had  not 
been  able  to  resist.  They  have  constantly  opposed  to  empiricism 
a  mass  of  knowledge,  against  which  the  errors  adopted  by  the  vul- 
gar, with  an  enthusiasm  which,  in  former  times,  would  have  perpe- 
tuated their  empire,  have  spent  their  force  in  vain.  In  a  word,  it 
has  been  in  their  bosoms,  that  those  grand  theories  have  been  con- 
ceived, which  although  far  exalted  by  their  generality  above  the 
reach  of  the  multitude,  are  for  this  very  reason  entitled  to  special 
encouragement,  from  their  innumerable  applications  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature,  and  to  the  practice  of  the  arts." 

Until  such  homage  is  paid  to  learning  and  its  followers, 
we  can  never  hope  to  produce  men  worthy  of  being  classed 
with  the  illustrious  scholars  of  Europe.  But  it  would  almost 
seem,  from  our  indifference  to  these  subjects,  that  learning  is 
regarded  by  us  as  an  aristocratic  distinction,  dangerous  to 
our  institutions  and  our  liberties.  We  can  only  glance  at  the 
chapters  on  the  literary  characteristics  of  democratic  ages, 
and  the  effects  of  democracy  on  language. 

"  Although  America  is,  perhaps,  in  our  days,  the  civilized  country 
in  which  literature  is  least  attended  to,  a  large  number  of  persons 
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are  to  be  found,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
and  who  make  them,  if  not  the  study  of  their  lives,  at  least  the 
charm  of  their  leisure  hours.  But  England  supplies  these  readers 
with  the  larger  portion  of  the  books  which  they  require.  Almost 
all  important  English  works  are  re-published  in  the  United  States. 
The  literary  genius  of  Great  Britain  still  darts  its  rays  into  the  i^e- 
cesses  of  the  forests  of  the  new  world.  There  is  hardly  a  pioneer's 
hut  which  does  not  contain  a  few  odd  volumes  of  Shakspeare.  I 
remember  that  I  read  the  feudal  play  of  Henry  V.,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  log-house  Not  only  do  the  Americans  constantly  draw  upon 
the  treasures  of  English  literature,  but  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
they  find  the  literature  of  England  growing  on  their  own  soil.  The 
larger  part  of  that  small  number  of  men  in  the  United  States,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  composition  of  literary  works,  are  English  in 
substance,  and  still  more  so  in  form.  Thus  they  transport  into  the 
midst  of  democracy  the  ideas  and  literary  fashions  which  are  cur- 
rent amongst  the  aristocratic  nation  they  have  taken  for  their  model. 
They  paint  with  colors  borrowed  from  foreign  manners ;  and  as 
they  hardly  ever  represent  the  country  they  were  bom  in  as  it  really 
is,  they  are  seldom  popular  there. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  then,  at  present,  pro- 
perly speaking,  no  literature.  The  only  authors  whom  I  acknow- 
ledge as  American,  are  the  journalists.  They,  indeed,  are  not 
great  writers,  but  they  speak  the  language  of  their  countrymen,  and 
make  themselves  heard  by  them.  Other  authors  are  aliens ;  they 
are  to  the  Americans  what  the  imitators  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  to  us,  at  the  revival  of  learning  —  an  object  of  curiosity — not 
of  general  sympathy.  They  amuse  the  mind,  but  they  do  not  act 
upon  the  manners  of  the  people.*' 

"  Englishmen  of  education,  and  more  competent  judges  than  I 
can  be  myself,  of  the  nicer  shades  of  expression,  have  frequently 
assured  me  that  the  language  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  United 
States,  is  notably  different  from  that  of  the  educated  classes  in  Great 
Britain.  They  complain,  not  only  that  the  Americans  have  brought 
into  use  a  number  of  new  words — the  difference  and  the  distance 
between  the  two  countries  might  explain  that  much — but  that  these 
new  words  are  more  especially  taken  from  the  jargon  of  parties* 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  language  of  trade.  They  assert,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  old  English  words  are  often  used  by  the 
Americans  in  new  acceptations;  and,  lastly,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  frequently  intermingle  their  phraseology  in  the 
strangest  manner,  and  sometimes  place  words  together,  which  are 
always  kept  apart  in  the  language  of  the  mother  country.  These 
remarks,  which  were  made  to  me  at  various  times,  by  persons  who 
appeared  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  credit,  led  me  to  reflect  upon  the 
subject ;  and  my  reflections  brought  me,  by  theoretical  reasoning, 
to  die  same  point  at  which  my  informants  had  arrived  by  practical 
observation." 
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After  pointing  out  very  clearly  the  sources  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  language  in  democratic  communities,  he  farther  re- 
marks: 

"  This  is  a  deplorahle  consequence  of  democracy.  I  had  rather 
that  language  should  he  made  hideous  with  words  imported  from 
the  Chinese  and  Parthlans,  or  the  Hurons,  than  that  the  meaning  of 
a  word  in  our  language  should  become  indeterminate.  Harmony 
and  uniformity  are  only  secondary  beauties  in  composition ;  many 
of  these  things  are  conventional,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  possible 
to  forego  them ;  but  without  clear  phraseology  there  is  no  good 
language." 

The  chapters  on  the  education  of  young  women  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  charactet  as  wives,  are  among  the 
best  in  the  work,  but  we  have  only  room  to  give  the  con- 
clusion of  them : 

"As  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  that  although  the  wo- 
men of  the  United  States  are  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
domestic  life,  and  their  situation  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  extreme 
dependence,  I  have  no  where  seen  woman  occupying  a  loftier  po' 
sition ;  and  if  I  were  asked,  now  that  I  am  drawmg  to  the  close  of 
this  work,  in  which  I  have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things  done 
by  the  Americans,  to  what  their  singular  prosperity  and  growing 
strength  of  that  people  ought  mainly  to  be  attributed,  I  should  re- 
ply— to  the  superiority  of  their  women.*' 

The  last  chapter  which  we  shall  notice,  discovers  the 
author's  keenness  of  observation,  in  marking  the  change  of 
character  which  an  American  undergoes  upon  his  arrival  in 
Europe  ;  it  is  worthy  of  La  Bruyere.  The  portraits  are  evi- 
dently originals,  not  in  the  least  diflBcult  to  recognise  by  those 
who  have  resided  in  Paris.  After  pointing  out  the  complex 
science  of  etiquette,  so  much  studied  and  well  understood  in 
aristocratic  communities,  and  the  almost  total  disregard  of 
Its  forms  and  observances  in  countries  where  equality  pre- 
vails, and  explaining  the  cause  of  this  indiflference  to  the  rules 
of  politeness,  he  says : 

"  I  have  often  remarked  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  man  understand  that  his  presence  may  be  dispensed  vdth; 
hints  will  not  always  suffice  to  shake  him  ofil  I  contradict  an 
American  at  every  word  he  says,  to  show  him  that  his  conversation 
bores  me  $  he  instantly  labors  with  fresh  pertinacity  to  convince 
tne :  I  preserve  a  dogged  silence,  and  he  Uunks  I  am  meditatiBg 
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on  the  truths  which  he  is  uttering  :  at  last  I  rush  from  his  company, 
and  he  supposes  that  urgent  business  hurries  me  elsewhere.  This 
man  will  never  understand  that  he  wearies  me  to  extinction,  unless 
I  tell  him  so ;  and  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  him,  is  to  make  him 
my  enemy  for  li^s. 

''  It  appears  surprising,  at  first  sight,  that  this  same  man,  trans- 

r»rted  to  Europe,  suddenly  becomes  so  sensible  and  captious,  that 
often  find  it  as  difiicult  to  avoid  ofiending  him  here,  as  it  was  to 
put  him  out  of  countenance.  These  two  opposite  effects  proceed 
from  the  same  cause.  Democratic  institutions  generally  give  men 
a  lofty  notion  of  their  country  and  themselves.  An  American  leaves 
his  country  with  a  heart  swollen  with  pride;  on  arriving  in  Europe, 
he  at  once  finds  out  that  we  are  not  so  engrossed  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  great  people  which  inhabits  them,  as  he  had 
supposed,  and  this  begins  to  annoy  him.  He  has  been  informed 
that  the  conditions  of  society  are  unequal  in  oui*  part  of  the  globe, 
and  he  observes  that  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  traces  of 
ruik  are  not  wholly  obliterated  ;  that  wealth  and  birth  still  retain 
some  indeterminate  privileges,  which  force  themselves  upon  his 
notice,  whilst  they  elude  definition.  He  is,  therefore,  proudly  igno- 
rant of  the  place  he  ought  to  occupy  in  this  half-ruined  scale  of 
classes,  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  hate  and  despise  each  other, 
yet  sufficiently  alike  for  him  to  be  always  confounding  them.  He 
18  afraid  of  ranging  himself  too  high — still  more  is  he  afraid  of  be- 
ing ranged  too  low  ;  this  two-fold  peril  keeps  his  mind  constantly 
on  the  stretch,  and  embarrasses  all  he  says  and  does. 

"He  learns  from  tradition,  that  in  Europe  ceremonial  observances 
were  infinitely  varied  according  to  different  ranks ;  this  recollection 
of  former  times  completes  his  perplexity,  and  he  is  the  more  afraid 
of  not  obtaining  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  due  to  him,  as  he 
does  not  exactly  know  in  what  they  consist.  He  is  like  a  man  sur- 
rounded by  traps — society  is  not  a  recreation  for  him,  but  a  serious 
toil ;  he  weighs  your  least  actions,  interrogates  your  looks,  and 
scrutinizes  all  you  say,  least  there  should  be  some  hidden  allusion 
to  affiront  him.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  ever  a  provincial  man 
of  quality  so  punctilious  in  breeding  as  he  is  ;  he  endeavours  to  at- 
tend to  the  slightest  rules  of  etiquette,  and  does  not  allow  one  of  them 
to  be  waived  towards  himself;  he  is  full  of  scruples,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  pretensions  ;  he  wishes  to  do  enough,  but  fears  to  do  too 
much  ;  and  as  he  does  not  very  well  know  the  limits  of  the  one  or 
the  other,  he  keeps  up  an  embarrassed  and  haughty  air  of  re- 
serve. 

"  But  this  is  not  all — there  is  yet  another  doubt  of  the  human 
heart.  An  American  is  for  ever  talking  of  the  admirable  equality 
which  prevails  in  the  United  States ;  aloud  he  makes  it  the  boast  of 
\aa  country,  but  in  secret  he  deplores  it  for  himself,  and  he  aspires 
to  show,  that  for  his  part,  he  is  an  exception  to  the  general  state  of 
tfamgs  wUch  he  vaunts.  There  is  hardly  an  Amencan  to  be  met 
with,  who  does  not  claim  some  remote  kindred  with  the  first  fotmd- 
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ers  of  the  colonies,  and  as  for  the  scions  of  the  noble  families 
of  England,  America  seemed  to  me  to  be  covered  with  them. 
When  an  opulent  American  arrives  in  Europe,  his  first  care  is  to  sur- 
round himself  with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth  :  he  is  so  afraid  of 
being  taken  for  the  plain  citizen  of  a  democracy,  that  he  adopts  a 
hundred  ways  of  bringing  some  new  instance  of  his  wealth  before 
you  every  day,  His  house  will  be  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
the  town,  he  will  always  be  surrounded  by  a  host  of  servants.  I 
have  heard  an  American  complain  that  in  the  best  houses  of  Paris, 
the  society  was  rather  mixed ;  the  taste  which  prevails  there  was 
not  pure  enough  for  him ;  and  ventured  to  hint,  that  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  a  want  of  elegance  of  manner ;  he  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  see  wit  concealed  under  such  unpretending  forms." 

The  same  faculty  of  discrimination  and  observation  is  dis- 
played in  what  follows,  on  a  more  impoitant  subject : 

*'  Two  things  are  surprising  in  the  United  States — the  mutability 
of  the  greater  part  of  human  actions,  and  the  singular  stability  of 
certain  principles.  Men  are  in  constant  motion ;  the  mind  of  man 
appears  almost  unmoved.  When  once  an  opinion  has  spread  over 
the  country,  and  struck  root  there,  it  would  seem  that  no  power  on 
earth  is  strong  enough  to  eradicate  it.  In  the  United  States,  general 
principles  in  religion,  philosophy,  morality,  and  even  politics,  do 
not  vary,  or,  at  least,  ai'e  only  modified  by  a  hidden,  and  often  an 
imperceptible  process ;  even  the  greatest  prejudices  are  obliterated 
with  incredible  slowness,  amidst  the  contmual  friction  of  men  and 
things. 

"I  hear  it  said,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  demo- 
cracies, to  be  constantly  changing  their  opinions  and  feelings.  This 
may  be  true  of  small  democratic  nations,  like  those  of  the  ancient 
world,  in  which  the  whole  community  could  be  assembled  in  a 
public  place,  and  then  excited  at  will  by  an  orator.  But  I  saw  no- 
thing of  the  kind  among  the  great  democratic  people,  which  dwell 
upon  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  what  struck  me  there, 
was  the  difficulty  of  shaking  the  majority  in  an  opinion  once  con- 
ceived, or  of  drawing  it  off  from  a  leader  once  adopted.  Neither 
speaking  nor  writing  can  accomplish  it ;  nothing  but  experience 
will  avail,  and  even  experience  must  be  repeated." 

The  author  ascribes  this  fixidity  of  opinion  to  various 
causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  principle  of  equality.  He  is  per- 
suaded, that  if  ever  social  equably  is  generally  permanently 
established  in  the  world,  great  intellectual  ancf  political  revo- 
lutions will  become  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  than  is 
supposed.  Rapid  changes  in  human  opinions  have  beea 
produced  far  less  by  the  force  of  reasoningt  than  by  the 
authority  of  a  name.    If  Lather  had  lived  in  an  age  of 
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equality,  and  had  not  had  princes  and  potentates  for  his 
audience,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  found  it  more  difficult  to 
change  the  aspect  of  Europe. 

We  believe  these  remarks  to  be  true  as  regards  us.  Every 
great  change  of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  proceeds 
slowly,  until  at  length  it  agitates  the  whole  nation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  we  would  seem,  to  any  one  unaccustomed  to 
such  a  spectacle,  to  be  treading  upon  the  brink  of  revolution ; 
but  the  moment  the  will  of  the  majority  is  fairly  ascertained, 
the  tumult  of  conflicting  opinions  subsides  into  an  ordinary 
calm. 

This  second  part  of  M.  de  Tocqueville's  "Democracy  in 
America,"  of  which  we  have  now  given  an  imperfect  ab- 
stract, will  again  claim  our  attention,  when  we  have  time 
for  a  more  thorough  examination  of  it.  We  thought  it 
better  to  present  our  readers,  at  once,  with  his  views  upon 
some  of  tne  principal  features  of  our  social  condition,  even 
although  it  must  be  done  in  haste,  than  to  defer  all  notice 
of  this  most  interesting  work  to  another  number  of  our  jour- 
nal* It  would  have  been  wiser,  perhaps,  to  have  imitated 
his  deliberation  in  preparing  this  work,  and  entirely  suspend- 
ed our  remarks  upon  it  until  we  could  have  weighed  his 
opinions  as  carefuUy  as,  it  is  evident,  he  must  have  formed 
them  :  and  in  fact  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  that  part 
of  our  duty,  having  made  it  our  chief  object  to  give  our 
author's  sentiments,  in  his  own  language,  without  comment. 
Had  we  gone  into  a  discussion  with  him  upon  principles, 
and  their  practical  application,  we  should  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  it  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  system  of  universal 
generalization  as  he  has  done,  and  determine  all  moral 
results  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical.  That  grand  ab- 
straction, democracy,  which,  to  his  mind,  stamps  an 
unvariable  impress  upon  society,  is  seen  in  our  country  to 
be  essentially  modified  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
acts,  just  as  all  great  causes  always  are.  It  is  not  the  single 
element,  as  he  allows,  upon  which,  alone,  a  calculation  may  be 
safely  based ;  it  does  not,  of  itself,  determine  the  kind  or  degree 
of  refinement,  cultivation,  or  social  improvement  generally, 
that  exists  among  a  people.  M.  de  Tocqueville  recognises 
as  a  fact,  that  democracy,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  new  state 
of  society,  and  he  should,  therefore,  admit  that  its  influences 
are  not  yet  fully  developed,  especially  in  this  country,  when 
80  many  causes  are  co-operating  with  it  in  moulding  our 
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social  institutions.  Of  these  institutions,  as  they  now  are, 
we  freely  acknowledge  that  he  has  given  an  exact  delineation ; 
the  great  features  of  our  existing  society  he  has  drawn  with 
a  masterly  hand,  but  he  has  erred  in  thinking  that  democra- 
cy has  been  so  great  an  agent  in  forming  them,  or  that  tbey 
have  obtained  an  adult  and  fixed  character.  If  we  were  called 
upon  to  name  the  most  operative  of  all  the  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  our  national  peculiarities,  we 
should  fix  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  every  thing  among 
us  moves  and  changes  :  we  are  nomadic— -hence  our  habita- 
tions are  tents,  not  substantial  houses — ^we  adapt  every  thing 
to  a  temporary  want,  because  we  know  that  the  future  will  de- 
mand something  higher  than  that  which  answers  for  the 
present, — we  are  constantly  out-growing  our  clothes,  and 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  get  new  ones,— the  youngest  parts 
of  our  country  are  in  their  infancy,  and  the  oldest  have  not 
advanced  beyond  childhood,  none  have  yet  "  hardened  into 
the  bone  and  gristle  of  manhood-"  According  to  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  "  in  the  United  States  a  man  builds  a  house  to 
spend  his  latter  years  in  it,  and  he  sells  it  before  the  roof  is  on ; 
he  plants  a  garden,  and  lets  it  just  as  the  trees  are  comii^ 
into  bearing ;  he  brings  a  field  into  tillage,  and  leaves  other 
men  to  gather  the  crops;  he  embraces  a  profession,  and' 
gives  it  up ;  he  settles  in  a  place  which  he  soon  after  leaves, 
to  carry  nis  changeable  lodgings  elsewhere."  The  simple 
answer  to  all  this  is,  that  in  a  community  where  pecuniary 
considerations  are  the  moving  principles  of  action,  such 
things  must  necessarily  be ;  where  all  possessions  are  esti- 
mated by  the  market  value,  they  wiU  naturally  change  hands 
when  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  seller  and  buyer 
is  advanced  by  it ;  and  so  of  change  of  vocation  or  residence, 
it  is  promptly  determined  upon,  whenever  it  promises  a  fur- 
therance of  worldly  welfare. 

We  have  not  space  left  to  give  a  summary  of  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  blessings  and  evils  which  democracy  bestows 
upon  mankind.  The  disjointed  extracts  which  we  have  given 
from  his  work,  convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  logical 
dependence  of  his  chapters,  as  well  as  the  clearness,  frank- 
ness, and  force  of  his  arguments,  opinions,  and  speculations, 
on  a  subject  which  no  other  writer  has  discussed  with  the 
same  ability.  We  may  add,  that  we  have  just  received  the 
original  work,  and,  on  comparing  them,  find  Mr.  Reeve's 
translation  to  be  faithfully  executed. 
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akt.  vm. --critical  notices. 

1.  Oritical  atuL  Miscellaneous  Essays,  By  T.  Babington  Macau- 
lay.  In  two  Volumes.  Boston:  1840.  Weeks,  Jordan,  and 
Co. 

This  is  an  age  for  reviewers  to  be  looking  up.  Here  we  have 
two  goodly  and  well  printed  volumes,  composed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  page  or  two,  of  reviews  which  have  appeared  in  a  distinguished 
brother  periodical  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  within 
a  year  or  two  past,  four  volumes  have  also  been  published  in  Bos- 
ton, made  up  of  similar  contributions  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  As  old 
reviews  have  generally  been  considered  as  little  better  than  old  al- 
manacs, and  been  quietly  consigned  to  the  dust  of  the  upper  shelf, 
&cts  like  these  are  encouraging  to  all  who  practise  the  same  craft. 

Probably  no  person  has  ever  acquired  a  higher  reputation  by 
mere  review  writing,  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  The  appearance  of  his 
article  on  Milton,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  1825,  awakened  a 
general  admiration,  both  in  Englcmd  and  America ;  and  from  that 
time,  his  contributions  (always  betraying  themselves  by  their  mark- 
ed style  and  manner)  have  been  eagerly  read,  and  a  brilliant  paper 
by  him,  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  dulness  of  a  very 
dull  number,  in  other  respects. 

The  article  on  Milton,  above  mentioned,  is  the  first  one  in  this 
collection.  The  remainder  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  pa- 
pers on  Dryden,  Machiavelli,  History,  Hallam*s  Constitutional 
Hbtory,  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society,  Moore's  Life  of  Lord 
Byron,  Southey's  edition  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  an  appen- 
dix, containing  some  poetical  pieces. 

The  second  volume  comprises  papers  on  Croker's  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Life  of  Johnson,  Lord  !Nugent*s  Memorials  of  Hampden, 
Nares's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Burghley,  Dumont's  Recollections  of 
Mirabeau,  Lord  Mahon's  War  of  the  Succession,  Walpole's  Let- 
ters to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  Thackeray's  History  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham and  Lord  Bacon.  Most  persons  will  be  able,  on  reading  this 
list,  to  recall  the  articles  themselves,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  and  the  pleasure  with  which  they  read  them  upon 
their  first  advent. 

Mr.  Macau  ay's  contributions  have  been  so  extensively  read,  that 
we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  critical  examination  of 
his  merits  as  a  writer,  or  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his 
learning,  particularly  in  English  history,  his  splendid  powers  of  il- 
lufitration  and  declamation,  his  vigoroiffi  style,  and  comprehensive 
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grasp  of  mind.  His  detached  papers  suffer  somewhat,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  being  brought  together  into  one  work,  and  read  con- 
tinuously ;  but  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  we  feel  confident  that 
these  volumes  will  secure  to  themselves  an  extensive  popularity. 
They  are  well  printed,  upon  a  good  paper,  and  with  a  fair  type, 
and  form,  altogether,  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  many  good 
books  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  Boston  friends. 


2.  Love*s  Progress.  By  the  Author  of  the  Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Housekeeper,  etc.,  etc.  New  York :  1840.  Harper 
and  Brothei-s,  12mo.  pp.  171. 

Mrs.  Gilman,  the  well  known  author  of  this  and  many  other  clever 
pleasant,  and  popular  books,  is  evidently  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
things — her  stories  are  not  fictions,  they  are  sketches  of  real  life; 
she  must  find  the  originals  from  whence  she  draws,  in  the  actual, 
not  in  the  imaginary  world ;  her  heroes  and  heroines,  both  young  and 
old,  speak  and  act  just  as  we  hear  and  see  people  around  us  speak 
and  act.     This  is  true  of  her  characters  generally,  but  most  stri- 
kingly so  of  her  children ;  they  are  nature  itself,  and  she  must  have 
made  a  study  of  their  play  and  prattle  to  be  able  to  delineate  them 
so  accurately.     Let  any  one,  who  knows  how  to  judge,  run  over  the 
chapters  of  this  volume,  which  record  the  incidents  in  the  years  of 
Ruth  Raymond's  childhood,  and  we  are  confident  he  will  concur  in 
our  opinion.  '  The  simplicity  of  the  Willie  White  part  of  the  story 
is  truly  delightful.     Nor  is  this  the  only  merit  of  this  amiable  and 
agreeable  writer's  productions ;  they  are  highly  commendable  for  the 
fine  moral  strain  which  pervades  them,  and  for  the  sound  principles 
and  important  practical  lessons  which  they  inculcate.     In  this  re- 
spect the  present  work  is  equal  to  any  of  the  preceding,  but  in  point 
of  interest  and  ability  it  is  inferior  to  the  "  Recollections  of  a  New 
England  Housekeeper,"  which  in  its  way  cannot  be  surpassed.     As 
a  story,  "  Love's  Progress"  is  not  of  a  veiy  high  order ;  the  plan  of 
it  was  too  simple  to  admit  of  much  machinery,  or  to  require  much 
invention  ;  the  title  fully  informs  the  reader  what  he  is  to  expect, 
and  the  denouement  is  foreseen  as  soon  as  the  characters  are  introdu- 
ced.    One  of  the  leading  incidents,  the  heroine's  lover  gaining  his 
double  suit  by  his  success  at  the  bar,  is  borrowed,  and  the  father's 
madness  seems  to  us  unnecessary  and  ill-judged.     Still,  the  benevo- 
lent feeling  and  excellent  sentiments  which  breathe  forth  from  every 
page  of  the  book,  more  than  counterbalances  these  defects,  and  in- 
creased the  respect  we  before  felt  for  its  author. 
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3.  Family  Library  CIII.  History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Illustrated  by 
wood  engravings.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  New  York :  1840. 
Harper  and  Brothers.     12mo.  pp.  340. 

A  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  belongs  to  that  class  of  books  which 
may  rightfully  claim  a  place  in  a  family  library,  but  such  a  history 
as  we  have  here  can  rightfully  claim  a  place  in  no  library.  It  wants 
the  first  requisite  of  a  historical  work,  accuracy  in  the  statement  of 
facts  ;  it  is  a  crude  compilation,  carelessly  put  together,  without  or- 
der, and  without  examination  of  the  authorities  upon  which  it  relies. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  complain  of  it  for  being  superficial,  as  a  sin- 
gle small  volume  upon  a  subject  of  such  extent  could  not  be  other- 
wise, but  it  might  well  have  spared  many  of  the  details  relating  to 
the  arts  in  ancient  times,  and  all  the  frivolous  anecdotes,  to  make 
room  for  something  better  in  the  modem  peut  of  the  history,  than 
&e  pitifully  meagre  account  it  now  presents.  Not  the  slightest  no- 
tion can  be  gathered  from  it  what  architecture,  or  sculpture,  or  paint- 
ing, has  been  since  the  revival  of  these  arts,  or  what  the  pt^esont 
condition  of  either  is,  We  learn  that  there  are  such  buildings  as 
St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  at  London,  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore  at  Florence,  and  the  duomo  at  Milan,  and  that  is  all  or  nearly 
so;  we  hear  nothing  of  their  form,  size,  proportion,  and  style  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  as  to  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Spain,  with  all 
their  beautiful  and  noble  monuments  of  this  art,  they  are  too  insig- 
nificant to  command  the  notice  of  this  writer  of  its  history.  And  so 
in  sculpture,  there  are  but  few  names  upon  whom  he  deigns  to  con- 
fer the  immortality  of  a  record  in  his  imperishable  volume,  which 
however  is  not  haft*  so  bad  as  the  wretched  manner  in  which  he  has 
murdered  the  fame  of  those  he  has  undertaken  to  honor ;  we  re- 
fer particulariy  to  his  blunders  in  speaking  of  Donatelli,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Cauova.  In  what  is  said  of  painting,  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  author  to  judge  of  such  things  is  still  more 
striking.  Of  Raphael  (who  by  a  vile  misprint  is  called  Lauzio  da 
Urbino)  and  his  numerous  and  inimitable  works,  we  hear  only  that 
"in  composition,  the  most  splendid  are  his  celebrated  cartons." 
Of  Murillo  we  are  told  that  "  although  he  executed  some  merito- 
rious originals,  yet  his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his  copies  of  the 
works  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck."  The  name  of  Claude 
Lorraine  is  mentioned,  and  nothing  more,  and  that  incidentally  ;  not 
an  intimation  is  given  of  the  branch  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled, 
nor  of  his  unrivalled  superiority  in  that  branch  ;  the  same  is  true  of 
Vandyck,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoreto.  Many  masters  of  the  art 
are  not  even  named,  such  as  Daniel  da  Volterra,  whose  Descent  from 
the  Cross  was  pronounced,  by  Poussin,  the  third  best  picture  in 
Rome,  the  Bellinis,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Guercin,  the  Palmas,  and  nu- 
merous other  scarcely  less  inferior.  Not  a  syllable  is  heard  of  the  mo- 
dern German  school,  nor  any  thing  of  Gerard,  Girodet,  Gros,  Robert, 
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or  any  other  distinguished  names  of  the  French  school,  except  David 
and  Dubufe,  the  last  of  which  would  hardly  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
only  two  who  have  given  it  celebrity  in  modem  times.  But  it  would 
be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  point  out  the  defects  of  this  volume ; 
it  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  history  of  the  Arts,  and  is  throughout 
imperfect,  inaccurate,  and  confused ;  it  abounds  in  typographical  er- 
rors, and  its  wood  cut  illustrations  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
rest. 


4. —  France:  its  King,  Court,  and  Crovemment.     By  an  American. 
New  York:  1840.     Wiley  and  Putnam.     8vo.  pp.  191. 

When  one  takes  up  an  octavo  volume,  purporting  to  treat  <rf 
"  France,  its  king,  court,  and  government,"  and  having  for  its  reputed 
author  an  ambassador  at  that  court,  well  known,  too,  as  an  able  writer 
and  learned  scholar,  he  naturally  expects  to  find  it  a  work  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  importance.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  this 
expectation  will  by  no  means  be  answered ;  he  will  be  disappointed 
in  the  book  every  way ;  in  manner,  matter,  and  execution,  it  vdll 
be  found  wanting  in  dignity,  substance,  and  style.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  the  publishers  have  done  great  injustice  to  the  author,  m 
bringing  out  with  so  much  *'pomp  and  circumstance,"  a  mere  light 
magazine  article,  to  which  he  had  given  the  above  ambitious  title, 
probably  with  the  usual  view  of  calling  attention  to  it— in  doing  it, 
they  certainly  must  have  had  more  regai-d  to  their  own  interest 
than  to  his  reputation.  Still,  little  of  information  as  it  may  furnish 
upon  the  great  subjects  it  undertakes  to  discuss,  the  source  whence 
it  comes  renders  that  little  important,  and  we  must  give  it  all  the 
attention  which  our  present  limited  space  will  admit. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  king,  as  he  now  appears 
when  he  ventures  abroad,  and  a  striking  and  painful  contrast  it  pre« 
sents  to  his  situation  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  unguarded  through  his  capital ;  and  an  equally 
striking  one  to  the  confiding  manner  in  which  most  of  the  absolute 
sovereigns  of  Europe  occasionally  appear  before  their  subjects : 

"  He  and  his  corti^e"  says  our  author,  "  generally  occupy  three  carriage s,  in 
the  first  of  which,  drawn  by  eight  horses,  is  th«  king,  with  such  of  his  family  at 
accompany  him.  They  are  preceded  by  an  outrider  in  the  royal  livery,  (red,)  and 
by  two  dragoons,  who  always  keep  themselves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  body,  and  who  take  care  that  the  road  is  clear.  These  are  followed  by  a 
detachment  of  dragoons  immediately  in  front  of  the  royal  carriage,  and  on  each 
side,  and  close  to  the  doors,  ride  the  aide-de-camps  and  orderly  officers  who  attend 
the  king;  and  then  succeeds  another  detachment  of  dragoons.  After  this,  coma 
the  two  other  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  preceded  by  an  outrider, 
which  are  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  court.  ....  The  guardfl 
who  attend  the  king  of  the  French  whenever  he  leaves  the  walls  of  his  pdMS^ 
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are  not  in  the  performance  of  a  Tain  ceremony,  like  those  with  which  many  of  the 
European  sovereigns  are  accompanied,  but  they  are  in  the  execution  of  a  neces- 
sary duty,  and  without  their  presence  the  life  of  the  monarch  would  not 
be  worth  a  day's  purchase.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  1  Is  it  the  fault  of  the  king  or  his  subjects — of  the  goTernment  or  of  the 
people  ?  Is  the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  state  of  society,  or  in  Uie  course  of  political 
measures  followed  or  rejected  1" 

To  the  questions  raised  by  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  passage 
just  cited,  no  satisfactory  answers  are  given ;  there  is  certainly  no 
solution  of  the  mystery  in  the  sketch  of  events  from  the  revolution 
of  1789  to  the  present  reign,  which  is  intended  as  such  in  part,  and 
still  less  of  one,  in  the  suggestion  that  the  kin?*s  pacific  disposition 
excites  the  constant  hostility  of  those  who  think  tnat  without  war  there 
can  be  no  national  glory.  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  notwithstand- 
ing their  unpopularity,  were  exposed  to  no  such  dangers  as  those 
which  have  repeatedly  threatened  the  life,  and  still  constantly  ex- 
cite the  fears  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  did  any  thing  to  disarm  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  or  gratify 
the  passion  for  war  and  glory.  But  they  came  to  the  throne  be- 
cause they  were  of  the  royal  line,  and  were  expected  to  rule  as  kings; 
as  such  they  wore  their  crowns,  openly  and  without  the  disguise  of 
a  republican  veil ;  the  enemies  of  royalty  were  therefore  necessarily 
their  enemies,  at  least  politically,  and  die  dangers  of  a  revolution 
were  always  hanging  over  them — those  of  private  assassination, 
never.  The  hostility  to  Louis  Philippe,  is  exactly  the  reverse;  it 
is  against  him  personally;  but  whether  it  is  the  vengeance  of  a  de- 
throned dynasty,  or  the  deceived  expectants  of  a  republic,  that  di- 
rects the  assassin's  blow  against  him,  it  is  difficult  to  determine — 
that  it  is  one  of  the  two  we  have  not  a  doubt. 

We  pass  over  several  minor  topics  to  come  to  our  author's  com- 
parison and  contrast  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  American  and 
French  revolutions;  first  observing,  that  we  entirely  dissent  from  his 
opinion  as  to  the  share  that  is  justly  due  to  Washington  for  bringing  the 
former  to  a  successful  issue ;  we  do  not  believe  with  him,  that  the 
great  work  would  have  gone  on  to  its  consummation  if  he  had  never 
existed,  and  certainly  not  at  the  cost  of  a  single  struggle.  But  he 
makes  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
two  revolutions,  which  we  give  in  his  own  language : 


— —  "  The  state  of  excitement  and  of  terrible  crimes  which  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  one  event,  and  of  form,  revolution,  and  continued  exertion,  destitute  of 
all  political  fanaticism,  which  distinguished  the  other,  drew  their  origin  from  the 
characters  of  the  respective  people  pushed  to  these  struggles,  and  not  from  any 
peculiar  political  opinions  of  either  of  them,  regarding  the  foundation  of  their 
rights  or  the  duty  of  resistance.  The  Frenchman  might  have  considered  the 
prospect  of  future  oppression  not  worth  immediate  exertion,  while  upon  his  ar- 
dent temperament  a  single  wound  may  have  required  the  propitiation  of  the  fall  of 
the  Bastille.  But  most  assuredly  the  Americans  do  not  want  a  visible  signal  to 
push  them  on ;  and  he  who  should  have  displayed  a  Uoody  skirt  would  have 
twen  followed  by  the  contempt  of  the  spectators,  and  saluted  with  stones  by  every 
idle  boy  in  the  streets.    It  must  be  remembered  in  all  attempts  to  analyze  the 
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views  of  the  French  writers  upon  our  country  and  government,  that  there  is  one 
peculiar  fact  to  be  kept  in  view,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  its  bearing  here,  but 
which  has  not  the  slightest  point  of  resemblance  to  txny  thing  in  the  institutions 
of  the  United  Sutes.  In  all  questions  of  national  opinion  and  of  political  move- 
ment, Paris  is  France.  From  the  lirst  explosion,  in  1789,  to  the  last  €m€%U€,  in 
May,  1839,  not  a  sirgle  popular  effort  has  overturned,  or  seriously  threatened  to 
overturn,  th^  existing  government,  which  has  not  originated  in  the  capital.  And, 
a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  society^  which  compose  its  mass  of 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  is  sufficient  to  explain  how  this  multitude  may  be  excited, 
and  how  a  bloody  shirt  may  perform  an  important  part  in  the  revolution  of  a 
kingdom.  But  G^od  be  praised,  wo  have  no  Paris,  witn  its  powerful  influence  and 
its  inflammable  materials." 

The  analysis  might  have  been  carried  farther,  but  this  sufHces  to 
mark  out  the  broad  lines  of  difference  between  the  two  struggles. 

The  frequency  and  extent  of  riots  among  us  is  another  important 
point  upon  which  the  author  has  taken  occasion  to  comment,  and  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impressions  prevailing  in  Europe  in  regard 
to  it.  The  common  supposition  there  is,  that  they  are  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  republican  governments,  and  that  such  governments  are 
not  efficient  enough  to  suppress  them,  whereas  the  truth  is,  as  thb 
writer  clearly  shows,  that  they  are  less  frequent,  less  violent,  and 
more  easily  quelled  in  the  United  States,  than  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding  the  strong  military  force  there  always  at  "com- 
mand to  prevent  or  restrain  them."  "  In  the  city  of  Pai'is  and  its 
immediate  vicinity,"  says  he,  "  there  is  a  constant  armed  force  of  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  and  which  it  is  said  often  reaches  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  soldiers  are  quartered  in  every  part 
of  the  city,  prepared  to  put  down  any  insurrectionary  movements, 
and  to  give  aid  to  the  civil  authority.  And  at  all  the  public  offices 
and  round  all  the  courts  of  justice,  guards  are  stationed,  and  senti- 
nels are  always  on  duty.  Continually  in  the  streets,  soldiers  are  seen 
passing  vnXh  persons  in  their  custody  to  be  examined  or  committed. 
This  display  and  employment  of  military  force  is  evidently  the  great 
machine  of  authority,  witliout  which  the  peace  of  the  capital  and 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  could  not  exist  twenty-foui  hours."  This, 
and  more  than  this,  is  seen  in  every  capital  and  considerable  town 
in  Europe  ;  there  is  no  numerous  assembly  and  no  place  of  public 
amusement,  where  order  is  not  preserved  by  the  bayonet ;  and  were 
it  true,  that  these  subjects  of  kings  and  emperors  are  more  peaceful 
than  the  citizens  of  our  unmilitary  republic,  it  would  not  be  a  cause 
for  boasting,  seeing  the  force  it  requires  to  keep  them  so. 

There  are  several  topics  introduced  into  this  volume  which  seem 
to  us  no  less  out  of  place,  than  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  high  official 
station  of  the  writer ;  on  both  accounts,  it  would  be  well  if  he  had 
omitted  all  that  relates  to  English  travellers  in  America,  and  foreign 
travellers  in  England ;  his  own  "  Trollopiana,"  the  extract  from  toe 
Journal  des  Debats,  the  beauties  of  the  English  periodical  press,  and 
his  tirade  aeainst  the  English  form  of  indictment,  and  English  cooit 
usages.     We  see  not  even  how  these  can  be  sabservient  to  the  prin- 
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cipal  purpose  for  which  the  book  must  have  been  written — the  glo« 
rification  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  royal  family  of  France — and  if 
intended  only  to  conceal  the  real  motive,  the  veil  is  too  thin,  the 
object  is  distinctly  seen  through  it.  That  the  present  king  of  France 
18  both  a  great  man  and  a  wise  king — that  the  queen  is  an  excellent 
woman,  a  faithful  wife,  and  an  affectionate  mother — ^that  their  sons 
are  intelligent  and  brave,  and  their  daughters  virtuous  and  amiable-— 
we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  doubt,  but  we  do  doubt  the  proprie- 
ty of  a  foreign  ambassador's  appearing  as  their  public  panegyrist, 
and  it  is  no  justification  of  the  proceeding,  that  he  has  kept  his  praise 
within  the  bounds  of  truth ;  we  care  not  so  much  that  it  is  undi- 
plomatic, as  that  it  is  time-serving,  indecorous,  and  undignified.  And 
besides,  if  Louis  Philippe  is  a  wise  king,  wiser  by  far  than  king's  in 
general,  it  is  no  more  than  he  ought  to  be  ;  be  has  had  opportunities 
IQT  becoming  so,  that  kings  rarely  enjoy,  he  has  had  a  personal  know- 
ledge of  mankind  in  every  condition  of  life  ;  he  has  travelled  far  and 
wide,  and  seen  the  manners  of  many  men ;  he  has  been  disciplined 
in  the  school  of  misfortune,  and  made  patient  through  suffering. 
While  we  render  him  all  due  homage  for  his  superior  sagacity,  it  is 
bat  right  to  call  to  mind  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  he  has 
had  for  acquiring  it. 


6.  Scotland  and  tlie  Scotch ;  or,  the  Western  Circuit,  By  Catharinb 
Sinclair,  author  of  Modem  Accomplishments,  etc.  New  York : 
1840.     D.  Appleton.     12mo.  pp.  345. 

The  title  of  this  work  is,  we  think,  ill  chosen,  as  it  naturally  awa- 
kens a  comparison  it  will  not  bear.  Had  it  been  termed  **  A  Ram- 
ble through  the  Western  Circuit,*'  it  might  have  passed,  though 
even  then  not  without  some  apology  for  its  own  "  rambling."  The 
truth  is,  it  is  a  veiy  slight  work,  and  not  only  so,  but  without  that 
sprightly  good  sense  and  happy  command  of  language,  by  which 
even  the  lightest  gossip  may  be  made  not  only  entertaining  but  in- 
structive. To  justify  the  present  title,  required  powers  of  obser- 
vation the  authoress  did  not  possess,  and  materials  very  different 
from  those  which  make  up  the  tangled  web  of  her  book,  the  **  om- 
nium gatherum"  nature  of  which  wearies  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
by  the  very  restlessness  of  the  author's.  A  good  memory  for  anec- 
dote, or  rather  perhaps  a  full  common-place  book,  must  have  been 
evidently  necessary  to  its  production,  though  we  would  willingly 
have  bartered  whole  pages  of  stories  and  bon-mots  for  a  few  ho- 
nest traces  of  thought  and  judgment,  or  even  a  little  more  warm- 
hearted and  simply  expressed  sentiment. 

For  all  this,  however,  the  book  is  not  without  its  merit.  It  re- 
lates to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  which 
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least  is  known  to  ns,  and  so  far  as  her  personal  narratiTc  goes,  is 
doubtless  veracious,  being  addressed  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a 
Scotch  cousin ;  we  do  not  vouch,  however,  for  her  anecdotes,  some 
of  which  we  know  and  many  we  think  to  be  incorrect.  The  moral 
sense,  however,  of  the  work,  is  as  it  should  be,  for  what  is  right 
and  good,  and  her  religious  sentiments  well  intended  at  least, 
though  by  no  means  always  judicious  or  well  weighed.  Miss  Sin- 
clair's former  works,  especially  **  Modem  Accomplishments,"  have 
already  established  her  reputation  for  the  will  to  do  good — as  to  the 
power  to  carry  out  that  will,  the  present  work  but  confirms,  we 
must  say,  the  doubt  the  former  excited.  There  are  but  two  forms 
of  the  talent,  we  think,  by  which  such  moral  influence  'm  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  writer,  and  of  neither  of  these  do  we  find  strong  traces 
in  our  author.  The  first  is  the  "  energy"  which  conquers  and  rules 
by  means  of  forcible  conceptions,  and  clear  vigorous  expression. 
This,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  demanded  of  a  female  writer — it  be- 
longs not  as  a  general  rule  to  the  sex — though  some  female  pens 
have  exhibited  it,  as  Madame  de  Stael  for  instance.  Miss  Talbot^ 
and  others — still  we  have  no  right  to  auarrcl,  above  all  with  a  fe- 
male tourist,  because  she  does  not  exhibit  it.  The  other,  the  at* 
tractive  talent  of  "  sweetness,"  the  combined  result  of  gentleness, 
warm  heartedness,  and  above  all,  that  in  which  our  author's  pen  is 
most  deficient,  **  simplicity  :"  this  is  a  power  which  we  have  aright 
to  look  for  in  an  authoress,  for  it  constitutes  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  female  mind.  It  is  by  the  affections  that  they  rule  domestic 
life,  and  it  is  by  the  affections  that  they  must  rule  the  public.  We 
recommend  to  Miss  Sinclair,  therefore,  in  her  lucubrations,  hence' 
forth  to  trust  less  to  her  memory,  and  more  to  her  spontaneous 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  believe  that  the  deepest  and  most  in^ 
teresting  volume  she  can  draw  from,  is  that  which  ever  lies  open 
before  her— the  pages  of  the  human  heart. 

After  such  critique,  it  is  right  that  our  readers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  judge  somewhat  for  themselves.  Our  first  extract  is  in  her 
best  style  :  —  "  Here  we  saw  a  melancholy  melo-draraatic-looking 
portrait,  representing  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  who  placed  the  crown 
on  Charles  the  Second's  head,  at  Scone,  and  afterwards  having 
sided  with  the  Presbyterians,  suffered  death  on  the  same  guillotine 
which  also  beheaded  his  son,  the  earl,  four  and  twenty  years  after- 
ward   The  christian  calmness  of  the  marquis  in  the  hour  of 

death  was  truly  exemplary.  He  remarked,  *  I  had  the  honor  to 
place  the  crown  upon  the  king's  head,  and  now  he  hastens  me  to  a 
tetter  crown  than  his  own.'  And  his  admonition  to  the  clergy 
may  be  useful  to  those  of  any  generation  :  *  We  must  either  sin  or 
suffer  J  for  myself,  I  prefer  temporal  to  eternal  death.'  " — p.  73. 

As  a  sample  of  a  larger  proportion  of  her  anecdotes,  less  credit- 
able to  her  taste  and  judgment,  take  the  following :  —  '*  On  one 
occasion,  George  the  Second  becoming  irritated  at  his  ^Argyle's) 
vehement  defence  of  Scotch  prerogatives,  snatched  off  his  gcmomi 
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wig  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  The  duke  instantly  retorted  by 
throwing  the  king's  in  also ;  and  some  attendants  behind  the  door, 
hearing  a  scuffle,  rushed  in  to  ascertain  the  cause,  when  his  majesty, 
having  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  and  good  humor,  called  out, 
*  It  was  only  the  Duke,  fbr  a  frolic,  who  threw  his  wig  into  the  fire, 
and  I,  to  keep  him  in  countenance,  threw  mine  afler  it.'  When 
George  the  Third  was  angry,  he  used  to  kick  his  wig  all  round  the 
room." — p.  71. 

To  what  end  such  gossipping  scandal  is  lugged  in  by  the  autho- 
ress, we  cannot  conceive,  otner  than  that  of  perfecting  her  fellow 
subjects  in  their  modern  accomplishments,  wherein  they  have  alrea- 
dy made  notable  progress  —  that  of  dishonoring  kings,  speaking 
evil  of  dignities,  and  the  powers  that  be  (as  St.  Paul  argues)  or- 
dained of  God.  A  lady  and  a  christian  may  leave,  we  think,  such 
dnder  of  revolutions  to  be  thrown  among  the  combustibles  with 
which  England  is  now  filled,  by  hands  belter  fitted  to  the  task  — 
the  chartists  and  the  socialists  of  her  native  land.  That  this  is  far 
from  the  author's  intention,  and  as  far  removed  from  her  true  spirit, 
we  readily  believe,  and  indeed  see  ample  proofs  of  it  in  the  book 
itself ;  but  the  eiTor  arises  from  the  pre-determination  of  making 
her  work  lively  and  amusing  —  the  very  worst  of  all  possible  re- 
ceipts, we  would  assure  her,  for  attaiTiing  the  end.  The  reverse  of 
Mrs.  Glasse's  celebrated  rule  here  comes  in  —  we  must  not  "  catch 
the  hare  before  wo  cook  it."  But  even  in  the  more  serious  senti- 
ments of  Miss  Sinclair,  we  have  to  complain  of  a  vagueness  next  to 
actual  falseness,  and  therefore  little  favorable  to  sound  christian 
instruction.  What,  for  instance,  can  we  make  of  such  loose  talk 
as  the  following:  —  "I  sometimes  think  how  curious  it  would  be,  if 
our  happiness  in  another  world  were  proportional  to  the  happiness 
we  occasion  around  us  in  this.  Though  a  wiser  and  better  dispen- 
sation be  revealed,  yet  it  would  be  useful  occasionally  to  think, 
were  such  the  case,  what  I  have  of  enjoyment  we  should  ourselves 
be  entitled  to  expect." — p.  113.  In  the  name  of  the  christian  faith, 
we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  a  wiser  and  better  dispensation  ?  Is  not 
this  rejected  rule  of  Miss  S.  in  truth  the  very  christian  rule  —  **  In- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  them"  —  "  He 
that  loveth  his  brother  hath  fulfilled  the  law."  And  with  still  more 
precision,  '*  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
you  again."  That  any  denial  of  the  paramount  law  of  christian 
charity  is  here  intended,  we  are  very  far  from  thinking ;  we  only 
complain  of  that  which  on  such  subjects  should  not  exist  —  room 
for  talse  interpretation.  Miss  Sinclair  is,  we  presume,  from  occa- 
sional notices,  of  the  Presbyterian  Kirk  of  Scotland ;  and  from  the 
Kght  she  throws  incidentally  on  its  condition  under  the  rising  de- 
mocracy of  the  couutry,  we  see  fresh  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  strength 
that  belongs  to  our  own  apostolic  episcopacy.  It  is  the  source  of 
lliat  marked  difference  which  now  appears  in  their  hour  of  trial  be- 
tween the  sister  establishments  of  Scotland  and  England.    As  state 
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patronage  is  gradually  withdrawn,  that  of  Scotland  is  growing  daily 
weaker  —  that  of  England  stronger —  not  through  want  in  the  kirk 
of  equal  sincerity  and  christian  zeal,  but  of  those  primitive  ele- 
ments of  the  church  membership,  without  which,  any  professing 
body  of  christians,  however  numerous,  learned,  or  pious,  are  yet 
held  together  but  by  a  rope  of  sand  —  and  whenever  the  external 
support  or  hostile  pressure,  to  which  they  owed  their  form  and  sub- 
stance, is  removed,  they  then  fall  apart,  fly  into  divisions,  or  melt 
into  feebleness.  Miss  Sinclair  seems  fully,  indeed,  aware  of  this 
advancing  result,  and  mourns  over  it,  with  a  mind  sensitively  alive 
to  the  great  evil  that  must  fallow,  but  less  clear  in  its  perceptions  of 
either  the  cause  or  the  remedy.  The  following  dubious  sentence, 
however,  sounds  like  a  recognition  of  the  ground  root  of  the  matter 
—  distinguishing  between  the  christian  character  and  the  christian 
commission  of  the  clergy :  —  "  Our  Saviour  sometimes  found  reason 
to  check  the  keenness  of  his  own  apostles,  when  they  zealously 
contended  for  what  they  deemed  essential  to  his  glory,  but  what  it 
vms  not  his  purpose  to  assume ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  now 
there  are  men  almost  equally  ardent  and  almost  equally  single- 
hearted  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  all,  but  who  are  equally 
exceeding  their  commission." — p.  100. 

As  a  Scotchwoman,  and  a  presbyterian.  Miss  Sinclair  holds  the 
church  of  Rome  evidently  in  high  abhorrence  —  a  feeling  some- 
times not  very  courteously  exhibited.  Thus,  in  giving  the  gossip- 
ping  story  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  remonstrating  against  being 
excused  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  on  presentation,  exclaiming,  **  That 
was  the  only  thing  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  woman  for," — and  again 
palming  off  the  old  joke,  of  an  ignorant  monk  saying  of  St.  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  it  would  be  long  enough  before  he  ad- 
dressed such  an  one  to  the  protestants.  This  is  gravely  quoted  by 
Miss  S.,  and  seriously  charged  as  **  a  curious  instance  that  occurred 
lately,  showing  the  impositions  unhesitatingly  practised  by  the  po- 
pish j)riestd  on  their  congregations." — p.  81.  And  again,  in  a  worse 
than  ignorant  spirit,  "  We  were  told,"  says  she,  **  that  the  Roman 
catholic  priests,  who  use  pater-nosters,  ave-marias,  crossings, 
sprinklings,  and  genuflexions,  to  supply  the  place  of  truth,  holiness, 
and  sincerity,  openly  rejoiced  at  the  removal  (death)  of  a  protestant 
so  exemplary  and  influential." — p.  248.  Now  such  sentiments,  so 
uncharitable  in  the  christian,  so  unbecoming  to  the  female  pen,  we 
esteem  it  our  duty  to  reprobate,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may ; 
and  it  is  one  of  our  reasons  for  giving  to  the  present  work  a  more 
extended  notice  than  its  weight  or  merit  would  warrant.  It  is  by 
charity,  not  slander,  that  the  world  is  to  be  made  better ;  and  it  is 
only  by  candid  and  learned  pens  that  the  inquiry  is  to  be  advanced, 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  Church  of  Christ  We  recommend, 
therefore,  to  Miss  Sinclair  henceforth  to  abstain  irom  deep  questions, 
for  which  she  has  not  either  by  nature  or  education  the  needfiil 
qualifications ;  and  in  treating  of  lighter  topics  to  trust  more  to  her 
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heart  than  her  reading,  and  to  give  forth  in  simplicity  and  truth, 
right  and  gentle  thoughts,  which  we  doubt  not  find  their  home  within 
her  bosom,  and  which  we  assure  her,  when  thus  expressed,  will 
come  home  to  those  of  her  readers. 


6.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia  land  Meso- 
potamia ;  with  an  hUroduction,  and  Occasional  Observations  on  tJie 
condition  of  Mohammedanism  afid  Christianity  in  those  countries. 
By  the  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate.     New  York  :  1840.     D.  Ap- 
*  pleton  and  Co.     Two  vols.  12mo. 

Mr.  Southgate  went  out  from  this  country  underthe  direction  of 
the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  Missions  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 
the  United  States.  The  field  of  exploration  particularly  assigned 
to  him  was  Persia;  but  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  extend  his  inquiries 
to  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  objects  of  inquiry  prescribed  to 
him  were  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  regions  he  might 
visit,  and  the  spots  where  missionary  establishments  might  be  most 
advantageously  formed.  He  arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  last 
rf  July,  1836,  and  remained  there  nearly  a  year  employed  in  acqui- 
riog  a  familiar  use  of  the  Turkish  language.  He  then  set  forward 
cm  his  tour  through  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  work, 
passing  through  the  northern  part  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  to 
Teheran  in  Persia ;  from  thence  to  Bagdat,  and  from  thence  back 
to  Constantinople  through  southern  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  having  performed  a  journey  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles,  and  spent  some  time  at  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  his  route. 

The  result  of  his  observations  are  contained  in  these  volumes, 
which  are  creditable  to  Mr.  Southgate  as  a  sensible  man  and  a  sound 
practical  observer.  His  work  is  perhaps  a  little  too  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  itinerary  ;  his  geographical  and  local  description  of  im- 
portant places  through  which  he  passed  are  sometimes  too  minute 
lor  general  interest.  Nevertheless,  these  volumes  contain  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  pre- 
sent political,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  the  countries  through 
which  Mr.  Southgate  passed.  On  two  points  in  particular,  if  we 
had  time  and  space,  we  could  gather  matter  for  an  extended  and 
highly  interesting  article.  We  refer  to  the  present  state  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  East.  Mr. 
Southgate  has  furnished  a  great  amount  of  various  and  striking 
evidence  of  the  declining  and  crumbling  condition  of  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  influence  of  the 
civil  reforms  going  on  in  Turkey,  and  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
^ipearaiice  of  the  lost  bnam  in  Persia,  and  joined  to  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  many  points  of  relation  in  which  Christianity  stands  to 
Mohammedanism — the  former  having  always  been  recognised  as  a 
divine  dispensation — seem  to  indicate  a  peculiarly  favorable  mo- 
ment for  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet. 

But  Mr.  Southgate  has  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  (and  the 
record  of  his  observations  abundantly  confirms  this  judgment)  that 
it  is  idle  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Mohammedans  unless  first 
the  corrupted  and  decayed  Christianity  which  is  everywhere  in  the 
midst  of  them,  be  purified  and  revivified.  And  in  regard  to  efforts 
which  may  be  made  by  Western  Christians  for  the  revival  of  pure 
religion  among  the  old  Churches  of  the  East,  we  rejoice  exceedingly 
to  find  that  Mr.  Southgate  has  not  only  the  good  sense,  but  the 
sound  principle,  to  perceive  that  the  only  lawful  mode,  as  well  as 
the  only  one  likely  to  result  in  permanent  good,  is  to  act  under  and 
in  harmony  with  the  proper  authorities  of  those  churches — exci- 
ting in  them  the  desire,  and  aiding  them  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
For  with  all  the  ignorance,  corruption,  and  decay  of  spiritual  life  in 
those  Eastern  Churches,  they  are  still  branches  of  the  One  True 
Church  Catholic;  they  have  a  valid  Episcopacy  and  Ministry;  they 
have  the  Sacraments;  they  have  the  Apostolic  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
and  a  Liturgy  which  is  for  the  most  psut  Primitive  and  Catholic 
No  missionaries  from  the  West  should  go  among  them,  who  in  their 
zeal  for  the  revival  of  spiritual  religion,  would  think  lightly  of  the 
sin  and  guilt  of  producing  schism — of  acting  without  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proper  authorities  of  those  Churches.  We  are  delignted 
to  see  that  Mr.  Southgate  thinks  and  feels  rightly  and  strongly  on 
this  important  point.  We  are  glad,  too,  to  know  that  Mr.  South- 
gatc*s  sound  and  catholic  views  will  have  a  decisive  influence  upon 
the  character  of  the  missionary  establishment  to  be  formed  at  Mar- 
din  in  Mesopotamia.  This  place  is  the  central  point  for  communi- 
cating with  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Jacobite,  Syrian,  and  other 
Christians,  living  at  no  very  great  distance  around ;  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  measures  proposed  meet  the  concurrence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  of  that  region. 


7.  Sermou  on  different  subjects,  delivered  in  England  and  America, 
By  Rev.  Edward  Norris  Kirk,  A.  M.  New  York:  John  F. 
Trow,  and  Grould,  Newman,  and  Saxton.  12mo.  pp.  316. 

It  must  ever  be  difficult  justly  to  criticise  a  popular  preacher.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  condemn,  or  to  extol  that  which  pleases  or  does 
not  please  us ;  but  to  do  so  with  discrimination ;  to  discern  what  is 
exaggeration  in  those  who  unduly  praise  or  unduly  censure;,  to 
judge  how  far  a  sermon  whose  eloquence  and  beauty  delight  us)  is 
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valuable  as  a  distinct  exposition,  and  faithful  application  of  Divine 
truth — this  is,  for  the  most  impartial  hearer,  difficult. 

But  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  The  true  test  of  a  ser- 
mon is  the  strength  and  duration  of  the  impression  made  by  it.  The 
preaching  which  appeals  exclusively  to  our  feelings,  or  to  our  reason, 
which  only  strongly  excites  by  high  wrought  pictures,  or  merely 
charms  by  intellectual  beauties,  is  not  likely  to  leave  behind  it  a 
blessing. 

The  secret  of  eloquence  is  earnestness.  To  convince  others  of 
any  truth,  we  must  feel  it  deeply  ourselves,  and  feel  also  a  strong 
desire  to  make  them  realize  it.  A  fine  voice,  an  easy  and  fluent 
diction,  a  graceful  and  impressive  manner,  are  some  of  the  requi- 
sites of  oratory,  but  not  all;  Christian  eloquence  is  something  of  a 
deeper  nature,  it  comes  from  the  heart,  and  must  reach  the  heart. 
It  persuades  men  in  spite  of  themselves.  It  pierces  through  a  host 
of  doubts  and  prejudices,  attacks  the  spirit  in  its  fortress  of  pride, 
and  compels  it  to  yield  itself,  rescue  or  no  rescue,  to  the  resistless 
power  of  truth. 

Every  power,  and  this  more  than  all,  is  strongly  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  tlie  cause  in  which  it  is  exerted.  Men  may  be  ingen- 
uous, powerful,  often  persuasive  in  the  defence  of  error ;  but  elo- 
quence, in  its  highest  sense  and  degree,  can  only  be  displayed  in 
behalf  of  truth,  and  of  sacred  truth.  For  then  it  is  indeed  the  spirit 
of  Grod,  speaking  by  a  human  voice,  one  of  the  few  notes  of  celestial 
harmony  to  which  our  nature,  ruined  as  it  is,  can  still  respond.  The 
volume  before  us  is  from  one  upon  whom  this  gift  has  been  bestow- 
ed in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  in  whom  it  has  been  entirely  conse- 
crated to  this  high  aim.  Seldom  has  the  religion  of  Chnst  been 
made  known  from  lips  more  eloquent,  seldom  have  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  and  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  been  presented  in  a 
mbre  simple,  correct,  affectionate  manner.  Ephemeral  as  the  re- 
sults of  popular  preaching  are  generally  esteemed,  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  believe  tliat  the  zealous  and  laborious  ministry  of  this 
messenger  of  truth  has  lefl  its  seal  upon  the  heart  of  many. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  are  important  in  themselves, 
and  are  handled  with  great  power.  We  need  not  speak  of  them  in 
detail,  nor  will  we  attempt  to  discuss  their  merit  as  literary  compo- 
sitions, for  as  such  the  author  evidently  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  be  considered.  The  discourses  of  such  a  preacher  must  lose 
some  of  their  attractions  when  divested  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  their  delivery.  In  reading  them,  those  who  have  heard 
them  from  the  pulpit  cannot  but  miss  the  animated  gesture,  the 
deep,  solemn  tones  which  kept  the  crowded  assembly  in  breathless 
lOence,  yet  they  cannot  lose  the  earnest  spirit  of  exhortation  and  of 
entreaty,  the  love,  and  the  zeal,  not  without  knowledge,  which  made 
.the  saint  and  the  sinner  alike  feel  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  be 
there.  Without  the  aids  of  time  and  place,  they  are  still  plain,  sim- 
ile, forcible  appeals  to  the  heart  of  man,  in  behalf  of  his  Creator. 
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The  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  these  words  of  the  Apostle: 
"  We  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  That 
which  is  purely  and  practically  religious,  is  void  of  interest  to  a 
large  proportion  of  tlie  reading  public.  Many  therefore  will  not 
deem  them  either  beautiful  or  striking ;  none  can  say  that  they  are 
not  faithful  and  true. 

The  great  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Kirk  dwells  in  these,  and  in 
all  his  sermons,  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
unadorned  by  mysticism  or  sentimentalism,  unpeiTerted  by  secta- 
rian views.  The  spirit  he  inculcates,  is  the  missionary  spii-it,  that 
active  love  to  God  and  man  which  induces  Christians  to  labor  to 
promote  the  glory  of  the  one,  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  other, 
that  love  which  prompted  the  command  of  the  Saviour :  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  my  gospel  to  every  creature." 


8.  The  Countess  Ida,  A  Tale  of  Berlin,  By  the  Author  of  Nor- 
man  Leslie,  etc.  New  York :  1840.  Harper  and  Brothers.  Two 
vols.  12mo.  pp.  270  and  250. 

Fiction  is  now  one  of  the  widest  channels  of  moral  instnictioD, 
for  every  single  reader  of  any  work  purely  didactic,  a  popular  story 
counts  its  hundreds,  and  although  we  are  far  from  regarding  this  as 
the  best  form  of  inculcating  important  truths,  we  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  so  using  it,  in  order  to  resist  the  floods  of  falsehood  and 
corruption  which  sweep  in  through  the  same  inlet.  The  instance 
before  us  is  one  in  which  we  think  it  was  well  to  make  use  of  it ;  in 
no  other  way  could  the  absurdity  of  the  barbarous  and  unchristian 
practice  of  duelling  be  so  clearly  exposed,  or  the  practice  itself  so 
efficiently  assailed,  as  it  is  in  this  tale  of  the  Countess  Ida.  The 
author  has  shown  no  ordinary  degree  of  moral  coyrago,  in  thus  ven- 
turing to  attack  one  of  society's  deepest  rooted  prejudices,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  ridicule  to  which  it  must  expose  him,  and  no  common 
talent  in  the  execution  of  his  purpose — he  has  drawn  a  real  hero, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  first  requisite  of  the  cha- 
racter, as  the  world  counts  heroism.  A  single  consistent  principle— 
unwavering  firmness  in  refusing  to  do  what  conscience  condemns-^ 
carries  this  hero  triumphantly  through  all  the  trials,  to  which  insults, 
scorn,  poverty,  persecution,  and  false  accusation  can  subject  him,  and 
secures  to  him  respect  and  sympathy  under  every  imputation  which 
hatred  and  malice  contrive  to  cast  upon  him.  We  plead  guilty,  how- 
ever, to  the  charge  of  having  some  of  the  common  prejudices  of  the 
world,  which  conscience  now  calls  up— we  did  rejoice  when  our  hero 
had  an  opportunity  at  Paris  of  facing  dangers  more  appalling  even 
than  meetmg  an  enemy  in  single  combat,  and  met  them  in  a  manner 
to  silence  every  suspicion  of  want  o£  courage— this  is  a  natural 
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feeling;  we  cannot  entirely  divest  ourseWes  of  it,  and  we  are  never 
fully  satbfied  with  any  man's  claim  to  heroism,  until  he  has  proved 
it  by  the  strongest  test — voluntary  exposure  to  death  in  a  ^ood  cause. 
We  do  not  give  an  analysis  of  this  book,  because  it  is  too  well 
known  to  our  readers  to  make  that  desirable ;  but  we  can  assure 
any  one  who  may  not  yet  have  read  it,  that  he  would  do  well  to 
take  it  in  hand,  forthwith,  and  that  he  will  find  some  tliree  or  four 
hours  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  upon  it.  As  a  tale  it  ia 
well  told,  the  plot  is  well  laid,  and  well  developed,  and  the  interest 
is  sustained  throughout;  the  languaee  is  pure,  the  sentiment  eleva- 
ted, and  the  moral  lesson  inculcated  important  and  instructive — as 
a  work  of  fiction,  altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  in* 
•tructive  of  the  times. 


9.  Theory  of  Legislation^  hy  Jeremy  Bentham^  translated  from  the 
French  of  Etieime  Duniont.  By  R.  Hildreth,  author  of  Banks, 
Banking,  and  Paper  Currencies,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Principles  of 
LegislaXion — Principles  of  the  Civil  Code,  Vol.  II.  Principles  of 
the  Penal  Code.  Boston  :  1840.  Weeks,  Jordan,  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  276-268. 

To  need  double  translation  —  first  into  a  foreign  language,  and 
then  back  into  his  owrn  —  before  he  could  be  read  or  understood  by 
his  fellow  countrymen,  is,  we  suspect,  the  singular  fate  among  au- 
thors  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  substarUia  singidaris.  Yet  such,  with 
him  and  his  writings,  has  been  the  simple  fact.  His  own  original 
speculations  were  unread,  if  not  unreadable,  in  English;  translated 
into  French,  by  his  household  friend  and  admirer,  Dumont,  they 
became  a  familiar  theme  to  the  continental  public,  while  yet  a  mys- 
tery at  home  —  again  to  be  re-translated  into  their  original  tongue, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  double  distillation  —  under  ordinary  cir- 
camstances,  the  eventtial  product  would  not  be  likely  to  have  gained 
much  from  such  compound  process.  With  Bentham,  however,  it 
has  been  otherwise  ;  and  to  his  first  translator  his  speculations  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  popularity,  and  the  whole,  it  would 
seem,  of  their  intelligibility  and  scientific  order.  Such  dubious 
parentage,  however,  naturally  awakens  some  interest  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  it.  Dumont,  it  seems,  was  a  political  refugee 
fiom  his  native  city,  Geneva ;  driven  from  his  own  country  by  per- 
secution, he  first  sought  a  genial  home  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  even- 
tually in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lansdowne  family. 
There  he  first  made  Bentham's  acquaintance,  soon  became  his 
friend  and  disciple,  and  eventually  the  domesticated  guardian  of 
his  &me,  at  least,  and  his  papers.  He  was  thus  permitted  to  exa- 
mine Bentham's  manuscript  treatises  rudis  i$idigestaque  moUs,  and 
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discovering  the  value  of  the  hidden  treasure  in  spite  of  the  uncouth 
casket,  proceeded  zealously  to  the  task — upon  extorted  leave  of 
arranging,  condensing,  filling  out,  compiling,  and  eventually  trans- 
lating it  into  the  French  language,  these  scattered  leaves  of  his 
Sybiliine  oracle.  Such  v^ras  the  origin  of  the  successive  French 
works,  of  which  the  present  was  the  earliest,  which  spread  through 
continental  £urope  the  fame  of  Bentham  as  a  master  mind  in  poli- 
tical science,  and  which,  re-translated,  have  awakened  the  question 
in  his  own  country,  under  the  more  bitter  form  of  personal  and 
party  politics.  Of  this  result,  in  our  country,  there  can  be  no  dan- 
ger ;  and  therefore  we  hail  this  translation  of  Mr.  Hildreth  with  a 
pleasure  unqualified  by  any  fear  of  consequences.  We,  who  have 
nothing  among  us,  whether  of  good  or  evil,  that  stands  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  reverence  —  neither  cherished  abuses  nor  anti- 
quated errors —  in  which  a  doubtful  balance  must  be  struck  be- 
tween the  evil  of  innovation  and  the  good  of  reformation  —  we 
Americans  can  have  nothing  to  dread  from  a  voice  like  the  present, 
that  summons  them  in  the  name  of  reason  to  the  bar  of  utility. 
Whatever  reverence  our  laws  have,  they  have  upon  this  showing ; 
BO  that  the  reasoner  who  becomes  their  accuser,  is  but  enabling 
them  to  produce,  upon  their  trial,  the  title-deeds,  by  which 
alone  they  pretend  to  hold  possession.  Were  we,  indeed,  English- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  we  should  scruple  at  such  summary  pro- 
cess, and  be  inclined  to  hold  on  to  many  an  ancient  buttress  built 
in  the  olden  time,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  propped  up  some 
material  part  of  the  edifice,  rather  tlian  permit  this  modem  Archi- 
medes to  undermine  in  order  that  he  might  try  its  strength,  or  pull 
it  down  in  order  that  he  might  re-construct  it  on  more  scientific 
principles.  An  old  government,  it  is  true,  like  an  old  mansion, 
will  be  apt  to  accumulate  in  it  what  may  rightly  be  termed  lumber, 
and  to  have  here  and  there  a  dark  hole  or  comer  in  which  dirt  ac- 
cumulates —  notwithstanding  all  which,  it  is,  we  think,  apt  to  be  a 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  residence,  especially  to  those  long  ac- 
customed to  it,  than  a  more  tasteful  building  —  and  even  a  new 
occupant  will,  if  he  be  wise,  think  twice  before  he  tumble  all 
things  **  topsy-turvy"  for  the  sake  of  untried  alterations.  These 
scruples,  however,  belong  not,  as  already  said,  to  America.  As  for 
us,  we  have  lashed  our  political  rudder  on  that  "  tack,"  and  must 
bide  the  billows  it  brings  upon  us  of  popular  expediency.  We 
give  up  to  the  question,  therefore,  every  arraigned  culprit  among 
our  civil  institutions  —  only  let  him  have  fair  trial,  and  stand  or  fall 
according  as  **  the  gi-eatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  the  mo- 
dern Minos,  shall  determine.  But  there  is  another  point  on  which 
we  do  not  yield,  but  are  and  must  be  at  open  war  with  Bentham 
and  the  Benthamese  philosophy,  whether  sheltered  under  the  name 
of  its  first  or  second  parent,  or  any  of  their  prolific  ofi&pring  —  we 
mean  the  application  of  his  principle  of  "  utility"  to  moral  reaBon- 
ing  and  ethical  duties.    As  a  political  reasoner,  Bentham  is  as  sharp- 
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B^;hted  and  sagacious  as  be  is  bold ;  tbis  we  acknowledge  —  carry- 
ing out  fearlessly,  and  in  general  soundly,  the  infinite  ramifications 
of  the  branches  of  man's  civil  life,  as  they  spring  from  the  one  sole 
loot  of  political  society — Expedienct.     But  when,  stepping  be- 
yond this  line,  he  appears  as  the  moral  teacher  of  our  race,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate  the  present  expediency  of  an  action  as  the  sole 
St>und  of  duty  to  the  individual  himself,  or  to  measure  the  line  of 
at  duty  by  man's  microscopic  vision  of  its  visible  results,  then  we 
must  confess  we  hold  Bentham  and  his  opinions  alike  in  high  dis* 
dain,  and  declare  against  them  war,  irreconcilable  war.    Moral  sci- 
ence and  Benthamism  cannot  both  stand  —  one  or  other  to  the 
block.     If  duty  be  but  another  name  for  expediency,  then  may  we 
shut  up  our  ethical  works,  and  even  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  may 
be  dispensed  with — there  is  then  no  other  virtue  than  prudence  — 
no  other  test  of  it  than  its  visible  consequences — and  the  good  man 
and  the  profitable  machine  are  placed  on  the  same  level  of  merit 
and  desert  —  or  rather  there  is  no  such  thing  as  **  merit."     This 
word  "  merit,**  says  Bentham,  "  can  only  lead  to  passion  and  error. 
It  is  effects  good  or  bad,  which  we  alone  ought  to  consider."     So 
much  for  Bentham's  one-sided  philosophy  of  man's  nature  —  so 
much  fi>r  the  man  vnxh  the  leathern  apron  applying  his  rude  "  last," 
which  sufficed  well  enough  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure,  to 
measure  the  Grod-like  lineaments  which  speak  for  the  man  as  origin 
nally  made  in  the  "  image  of  Him  who  created  him,"  and  who  even 
now,  in  this  work-day  world  of  expediency,  has  not  yet  lost  **  all 
his  original  brightness."     But  we  must  take  ampler  space  and  a 
more  appropriate  time  for  this  braving  of  Bentham  and  his  opinions 
on  moral  science ;  suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it  stands 
wholly  apart  from  our  judgment  of  him  in  legislation,  though  even 
here  his  conclusions  are  oflen  false,  through  the  imperfection  of  his 
]^lo6ophy  of  human  nature.     Laws  fitted  for  man  without  a  con- 
science, will  not  always  suit  the  man  who  has  a  conscience.    Among 
the  marked  instances  of  this,  is  Section  II.  of  Chapter  V.  upon  Di- 
vorces— ^under  the  question.  For  what  time  the  marriage  contract  is 
to  be  formed.     Bentham's  decision  here  flies  in  the  face  of  both  law 
and  gospel.     It  is,  that  the  marriage  contract  should  be  "  dissoluble 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  parties."     Now  we  hold  him  to  be  not  only  a 
bold,  but  a  most  unwise  reasoner,  who  thus  ventures  to  shake,  that 
he  may  try  the  strength  of  this  fundamental  pillar  of  society  —  the 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  contract —  and  we  trust  that,  on  this 
point,  at  least,  we  Americans  shall  not  learn  the  Benthamese  lan- 
guage, nor  ever  hear  it  spoken  in  our  halls  of  legislation.    Amid 
an  our  attacks  on  monopoly,  let  us  reverence  at  least  that 


"  Sole  propriety  in  paradise, 
Of  all  things  oommon  else ;" 


iMnr  be  willing  to  take  from  the  lips  of  a  Jacobin  and  a  celibate,  tho 
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rules  by  which  the  happiness  of  married  life  is  to  be  secured  for  us 
and  for  our  children. 

But  to  pass  from  the  author  to  his  American  translator.  Mr. 
H.,  in  this  work,  establishes  at  least  his  own  reputation.  The  trans- 
lation appears  faithful,  and  is  unquestionably  ably  done.  It  has, 
indeed,  much  of  the  freedom  and  force  of  an  original  composition, 
and  that,  too,  without  departing  from  the  precise  and  condensed 
style  of  the  original.  The  following  passage  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  best  parts,  not  only  of  the  translator's  talent,  but  of 
Bentham's  mind,  showing  wisdom  as  well  as  acuteness  in  his  bold 
questionings  into  the  established  order  of  things.  In  this  passage, 
however,  we  rather  think  we  have  the  comments  of  Dumont,  and 
not  the  reflections  of  Bentham.  Into  his  mind  "  of  one  idea,"  there 
entered  no  such  wise  scruples  of  his  own  principles  as  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  closing  paragraph  of  the  chapter  on  the  civil  code : 
"  But,  however  bad  existing  lavra  may  be,  let  us  distrust  the  decla- 
mations of  chagrin  and  the  exaggerations  of  complaint.  He  who  is 
so  passionate  in  his  ideas  of  reform  as  to  desire  a  revolt,  or  to  bring 
the  established  system  into  general  contempt,  is  unworthy  to  be 
heard  at  the  tribunal  of  an  enlightened  public.  Who  can  enume- 
rate the  benefits  of  law,  I  do  not  say  under  the  best  governments, 
but  under  the  worst  ?  Are  we  not  indebted  to  it  for  all  we  have  of 
security,  property,  industry,  and  abundance  ?  Are  we  not  indebted 
to  it  for  peace  between  citizens,  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and 
the  sweet  perpetuity  of  families  1  The  good  which  the  law  produ- 
ces is  universal ;  it  is  enjoyed  every  day  and  every  moment.  Its 
evils  are  transient  accidents.  But  the  good  is  not  perceived :  we 
enjoy  it  without  referring  it  to  its  true  cause,  as  if  it  appertained  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature ;  while  its  evils  are  vividly  felt,  and 
in  the  description  of  tbom,  the  suffering  which  is  spread  over  equal 
space  and  a  long  series  of  years,  is  accumulated  by  the  imagination 
upon  a  single  moment.  How  many  reasons  we  have  to  love  the 
laws,  in  spite  of  their  imperfections !"  This  we  hold  to  be  eloquent 
wisdom,  and  with  all  our  spirit  of  "  conservatism,"  to  which  charoe 
we  plead  guilty,  we  shall  never  quarrel  with  the  innovator  who 
proceeds  to  question  human  laws,  under  the  guidance  of  such  feel- 
ings. 

We  now  take  leave  of  Bentham  for  tlie  present,  and  but  for  the 
present  too,  we  hope,  of  his  translator ;  since  both  for  his  sentiments 
as  given  in  his  preface,  as  well  as  for  the  ability  displayed  by  him  in 
the  translation,  we  feel  sincere  respect.  We  are  pleased,  also,  to 
see  tliat  he  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  "  Principle  of  Utility,"  as 
the  foundation  of  morals,  and  is  content  to  advocate  it  but  as  **  the 
only  safe  rule  of  legislation."  This  distinction  is  an  all  important 
one  ;  and  wc  trust  that  in  a  future  edition  of  this  work,  or  in  some 
subsequent  translation  of  others  of  Bentham 's  treatises,  more  espe- 
cially his  "  Deontologie,"  should  he  bo  inclined  to  take  it  up,  he 
will  exhibit  more  fully  than  he  has  here  done,  the  baseleaanefls  of  a 
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moral  system  built  upon  such  shifting  sands.  Of  his  "  Deontology," 
however,  it  is  well  for  Mr.  H.  to  be  aware  that  an  English  transla- 
tion, or  rather  a  direct  compendium  from  Bentham's  own  papers, 
has  already  been  made  in  England,  the  proof  sheets  of  which  are 
now  in  our  possession,  sent  out  to  us  by  Dr.  Bowiing,  Bentham's 
literary  executor,  with  a  view  to  their  republication  here.  To  this 
request,  however,  we  have  returned  a  respectful  negative,  being 
neither  willing  to  appear  as  foster-father  to  such  a  theory  of  ethics, 
nor  to  put  forth  a  work  written  in  such  pure  Benthamese  as  that, 
from  hasty  examination,  appeared  to  us  to  be. 


10.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Diseases  and  Functions  cf  ike  Brain, 
the  Spinal  Card,  and  the  Nerves.  By  Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D. 
New  York  :  1840.     George  Adlard.     12mo.  pp.  327. 

What  contributions  can  be  made  to  the  store  of  philosophical 
knowledge,  on  a  topic  of  such  vast  extent  as  the  subject  matter  of  this 
hook,  within  the  compass  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  pages  ] 
And  yet,  afler  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  itself,  we  are  not  at  all 
reluctant  to  admit  that  Dr.  Brigham  has  performed  an  acceptable 
task,  vidth  some  care  and  ability,  and  that  ue  great  variety  of  cases, 
and  the  deductions  depending  thereon  will  prove,  on  the  whole,  of 
saving  efficacy  in  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  is  confided  the  per- 
plexing duty  of  managing  complaints  closely  associated  with  or  de- 
pending upon  the  disordered  manifestations  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Brigham  has  disposed  of  his  materials  in  two  parts  :  1st.  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  :  2d.  on  the  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  ;  to, which  is  added  an 
appendix.  The  importance  of  such  disquisitions  is  obvious,  and  Dr. 
B.  has  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude  to  group  together  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  cases,  drawn  from  approved  and  recent  au- 
thority, to  confirm  his  opinions,  to  give  scope  to  sober  reflection  on 
the  mysterious  and  complex  character  of  cerebral  affections. 
Among  the  many  conspicuous  authors  whom  he  summons  to  his 
assistance,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  no  notice  whatever  is 
taken  of  the  recent  physiological  discoveries  of  Doctor  Cams, 
of  Dresden,  relating  to  the  nervous  system,  and  we  are  sorry 
that  so  few  details  are  drawn  in  illustration  of  particular  views  from 
oar  American  writers,  whose  labors  must  assuredly  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  Dr.  B.  There  are  some  observations  by  Dr.  B.  on  the 
increase  of  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  of  late  years,  which 
we  hope  may  become  wider  known  than  we  apprehend  they  are 
likely  to  become,  by  the  circulation  of  a  book  rather  too  professional 
fer  general  readers.  We  fear  his  therapeutical  views  of  delirium 
tremens,  though  given  with  much  confidence,  will  not  be  sustained 
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by  the  soundest  clinical  practitioners.  His  section  on  insanity  is 
valuable  both  for  its  statistical  details  and  the  interesting  remarks 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  book  is  calculated  to  do  good ;  though 
we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  we  looked  for  a  more  elaborate  and 
practical  introduction  than  that  given  by  our  author :  his  coUection 
of  facts  deserved  something  more  than  a  few  meagre  pages  of  com- 
mon-place assertions. 


11.   Voices  of  the  Night,    By  H.  W.  Longfellow.     2d  Editicm. 
Cambridge :  1840.     J.  Owen.     12mo.  pp.  184. 

It  tells  well  for  our  taste  in  poetry,  that  this  delightful  little 
volume  has  already  reached  a  second  edition;  and  we  trust  that 
such  a  decided  proof  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  our  community, 
will  satisfy  the  poet  that  he  is  not  casting  his  pearls  before  swine,  and 
tempt  him  to  bring  out  other  "  gems  of  purest  ray"  from  the  "dark 
unfathomed  caves"  of  his  portfolios,  where,  as  we  know,  many  such 
lie  hidden,  and  were  he  to  consult  us  in  making  the  selection,  we 
should  advise  him  to  fill  the  casket  with  more  originals  and  few- 
er translations.  The  finer  touches  of  poetry  generally  owe  much  of 
their  beauty  to  the  peculiar  force  of  me  words  in  which  the  poet's 
thought  is  first  embodied,  and  this  beauty  no  power  of  translation 
can  transfer  to  another  language,  just  as  no  skill  in  the  mixing  of 
colors  can  ever  give  to  the  copy  of  a  master-work  of  painting  the 
exact  lights  and  shades  of  the  original ;  of  this  we  have  a  striking 
proof  in  the  innumerable  attempts  to  produce  a  perfect  version  of 
several  exquisite  pieces  of  the  Greek  anthology.  The  higher  and 
sublimer  the  strain,  the  more  it  sets  translation  at  defiance  ;  hence 
the  best  translators  often  find,  afler  bestowing  all  possible  pains  upon 
a  version  of  a  poem,  known  to  possess  the  highest  beauties  as  an 
original,  that  it  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  these  beauties,  and  of 
course  excites  none  of  the  admiration  which  they  universally  com- 
mand iu  their  native  dress.  We  do  not  make  these  remarks  with  a 
view  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Prof  Longfellow's  translations  of 
the  choice  specimens  of  foreign  poetry  in  this  volume ;  we  mean  only 
to  express  our  preference  for  his  own  poetry  to  any  translations, 
however  exact  and  however  spirited  they  may  be,  and  to  remind 
him  that  he  can  never  impart  to  others  his  own  nice  perceptions  of 
the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  these  foreign  flowers,  until  Uiey  are 
able  to  admire  them  upon  their  native  stocks.  We  want  him  to  al- 
low his  imagination  to  soar  upon  its  own  wings,  and  bring  down  to 
us  the  photegenic  pictures  which  it  imprints  upon  his  own  mind ;  by 
so  doing  we  are  sure  that  his  flight  wiU  be  easier  and  higher  thaa 
any  that  can  be  made  on  the  waxen  wings  of  transktioB. 
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12.  A  TribuUto  tke  Memary  of  Fitzkmgh  Smith,  sm  cf  Qttrit 
Smith.  By  the  Author  of  Thoughts  on  a  new  Order  of  Mis- 
sions.   New  York :  1840.     Wiley  and  Futman.     12mo.  pp.  184. 

Weiub  this  book  in  reality  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  "  Tribnte  to 
the  Memory"  of  an  amiable  and  excellent  youth,  we  would  hold  it 
sacred,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  criticism,  as  much  as  the  stone  w^ich 
marks  the  spot  where  he  lies ;  but  when  it  violates  as  it  does  the 
saiaredness  of  its  own  character,  it  loses  all  claim  to  forbearance  on 
account  of  it — and,  besides,  a  more  heartless  piece  of  formality  and 
sickening  affectation  was  never  compounded.  Perhaps  we  are  judg- 
ing harshly,  and  if  so  we  must  expect  in  turn  to  be  judged  ourselves; 
but  let  facts  be  heard  in  the  case  :  an  interesting  and  promising  youth 
dies  early,  some  months  short  of  twelve  years  of  age,  when  his  life 
could  not  have  Aimished  many  materials  to  swell  the  record  of  his 
worth  ;  more  than  four  years  afterwards  this  mis-n^med  tribute  to 
his  memory  appears — a  volume  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages ;  and  of 
the  sixteen  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided,  but  five  at  most  have  any 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  tribute.  The  rest  treat  of  the  topics 
of  every  day's  strife,  and  every  day's  gossip— of  foreign  travel,  of  po- 
litical violence,  slavery,  extravagance  in  the  style  of  living,  fashiona- 
ble parties,  Napoleon's  military  hat,  dress,  property,  professions, 
agricultural  occupations,  public  charities,  pharisaical  righteousness, 
etc,  etc.  And  ail  these  acknowledged  digressions  the,  author  un- 
dertakes to  justify,  because  his  "  eye  glanced  forward  to  what  he 
believed  the  noble  boy  would  have  become,  had  he  ripened  into 
manhood."  Why  did  he  not  tell  the  honest  truth,  and  acknowledge 
thftf  he  had  no  other  way  of  gratifying  his  own  vanity,  and  swelling 
out  the  few  pages,  whidi  his  proper  subject  would  occupy,  to  the 
size  of  a  thick  volume. 


13.    The    School  District  Library.     New  York:   1840.      Harper 
and  Brothers,    vol.  7. 

We  do  not  now  take  up  the  New  York  School  District  Library 
with  a  view  of  giving  it  a  critical  examination ;  such  a  labor  belongs 
to  another  part  of  our  journal,  and  that  is  already  filled.  Our  prin- 
cipal object  at  present,  is  to  remind  the  friends  of  education  of  the 
immense  importance  of  this  instrument  to  the  cause,  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  aid,  and  to  suggest  to  them  the  propriety  of  a  severer 
scrutiny  into  die  character  of  the  works,  which  are  thus  put  into 
the  hands  of  our  youth,  sanctioned  by  the  recommendation  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  public  place  confidence.  This  sanction  ought 
never  to  be  given  to  a  book  intended  for  this  puipose,  until  it  haa 
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been  carefully  read  and  examined.  It  is  not,  however,  from  diB- 
trust  of  the  respectable  publishers,  who  have  undertaken  the  enter- 
prise, or  dissatisfaction  with  their  selection,  which,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  enables  us  to  judge,  appears  in  the  main  judicious  and 
appropriate,  that  we  have  made  the  above  suggestion;  it  was  prompt- 
ed solely  by  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter,  which  leads  us  to  wish 
for  ^  stronger  guaranty  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  important 
trust,  than  we  can  have  in  leaving  it  entirely  to  those  who  make  it 
a  mere  business  affair.  The  school  committees,  it  is  true,  are  not 
obliged  to  buy,  unless  they  approve,  but  all  know  that  they  will  buy, 
when  they  find  what  they  want  so  conveniently  piit  up  and  arranged 
and  so  strongly  reconmiended  :  hence  the  necessity  for  the  security 
that  what  they  buy  shall  be  of  the  right  kind. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  School  Library,  we  are  pleased 
to  see  Murray's  excellent  history  of  British  America,  and  a  very 
valuable  compendium  of  practical  mechanics  by  Prof.  Renwick,  and 
we  are  very  sorry  to  see  a  history  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  which  no- 
thing good  can  be  said.  The  publishers'  list  of  the  third  series  an- 
nounces various  works,  on  remarkably  well  chosen  subjects,  and  from 
the  pens  of  our  ablest  writers  ;  we  need  only  specify — Selections 
from  the  American  poets  by  Bryant,  selections  of  foreign  poets  by 
Halleck,  lives  of  Dewitt  Clinton,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
Judge  Jay,  by  Professor  Renwick,  and  The  Pleasures  and  Ad- 
vantages of  Science,  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter — to  satisfy  our  readers 
that  this  series  promises  to  be  more  interesting  than  either  of  the 
preceding. 


14.  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Illustrated  by  numerous 
engravings.  By  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  late  Professor  of 
General  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathological  Anatomy,  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  College.  Boston  :  1839. 
Svo. 

This  is  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  in  an 
honored  profession,  of  no  ordinary  character.  Two  substantial  vo- 
lumes on  pathological  anatomy,  by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the 
study,  merits  a  notice  far  beyond  the  limits  that  can  be  assigned  to 
such  an  undertaking  in  the  miscellaneous  pages  of  this  periodical. 
All,  therefore,  that  can  be  done  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  faculty  to  a  careful  examination  of  Pro- 
fe'ssor  Gross's  work,  and  to  urge  its  perusal  upon  all  solicitous  of 
solid  acquisition  in  one  of  the  most  miportant  of  the  many  depart- 
ments into  which  the  healing  art  is  divided.  In  his  pre&tary 
pages,  the  author  justly  adverts  to  the  want,  in  this  coontiy,  of  a 
work  such  as  he  has  now  endeavored  to  supply,  and  when  we  con- 
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Iftider  the  nuinerous  detached  papers  to  be  found  in  our  medical  and 
nphilosophlca!  journals  for  tlie  past  thirty  years,  on  morbid  anatomy, 
Rnd  the  consequent  regard  with  which  oiir  countrymen  seem  to  have 
llttended  to  investigations  of  this  nature^  we  cannot  but  marvel  that 
pomething  approaching  in  design  and  execution  the  production  be- 
nbre  us,  had  not  been  long  ago  attempted.  Professor  Gross  does 
[justice  to  the  native  performance  of  Dr.  Homer  — his  own  clabo- 
Irate  labors,  evinced  in  the  pages  now  at  hand,  by  tiie  extent  of  his 
linquiries,  the  mass  of  his  materials,  his  enlightened  disposition  of 
hhe  same,  and  the  integnty  of  the  whole,  as  a  body  of  pathological 
tbnth,  wili  go  far  to  remove  any  reproach  that  might  otherwise  have 
■  been  cast  upon  American  physicians,  for  neglect  or  indifTerence  to  so 
Iviliil  a  branch  of  medical  philosophy.  The  appearance  of  this  work 
ll>f  Dr.  Gross  will,  we  are  persuaded,  have  a  powerful  and  salutary 
llnflucnce  in  awaking  greater  attention  than  heretofore  to  patliologi- 
Ical  investigations  by  the  professors  of  our  numerous  medical  schools, 
liuid  render  abnormal  formations,  the  result  of  morbid  action,  a  mat- 
I  ter  of  regard  by  the  teacher  in  the  dissecting  roora^  no  less  insti-uct- 
I  ive  than  the  expositions  which  flow  from  the  profoundest  displays 
1  of  structural  and  tiinctional  arrangement  in  the  healthy  system.  The 
I  author  well  remarks,  "considerable  space  Is  occupied  with  discus-  i 
I  BLons  relative  to  the  normal  cliaracters  of  the  various  organs  and 
I  ti(4sues  of  the  body.  Dis^iuisitions  of  this  sort,  though  they  trench 
llipon  another,  but  kindred  department,  are  indispensable  to  a  clear 
Bil  intelligible  comprehension  of  the  fundamenta!  principles  of  pa- 
PHMogical  anatomy.  Witliout  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  color, 
I  weight,  volume,  and  consistence  of  a  gtnictiire,  how  is  it  possible  to 
I  obtain  distinct  conceptions  of  tlje  numerous  and  diversified  altera* 
I  tions  induced  in  it  by  dh^ease  ?  The  thing  is  utterly  impossible. 
I  Without,  therefore,  a  competent  share  of  intormarion  of  this  kind,  it 
I  ]£  obvious  that  no  physician,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  his  at- 
I  tainments  in  other  respects,  can  successfully  execute  the  duties  of 
I  B  pathological  anatomist.*'  Perplexing  and  severe  as  such  a  task 
I  faithfully  executed  must  have  been,  our  author  has  accomplished  it 
I  in  a  manner  that  challenges  our  admiration,  and  in  this  double  light  | 
I  we  view  his  services  as  enriching  two  studies,  however  distinct  ap- 
I  parently,  yet  most  closely  associated  with  the  express  objects  which 
I  the  patholfjgist  has  ever  before  him.  Professoi  Gross  will  receive 
I  iLe  approbation  of  the  philosophical  and  clinical  physicians  of  both 
I  hemispheres*  J 

I  15,  Psi/chology,  or  a  View  of  the  Human  Soul,  including  AntJtropo*^ 
I     ^<?gry —  heifig  tht  mth$tanc€  of  a  Course  of  iMicturea  delivered  to  th4  i 
I     Junior  Cl4iss,  Marshall  Colhge,  Penn,    By  Feederick  A.  Kauch, 
^^cw  York  :  1840.     M.  W.  Dodd.     8vo.  pp.  388. 

r  xliig  work  we  judge,  as  well  from  the  author's  name,  as  from  the  i 
I  taamior  of  thinking  and  expression,  to  be  the  production  of  one  of  j 
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our  Americanized  Grormans.  In  the  preface,  the  author  informs  us, 
that  it  was  his  wish  to  combine  into  one  new  and  systematic  whole, 
adapted  to  the  state  of  this  country,  whatever  is  best  in  Grerman  and 
English  philosophy.  We  do  not  think  he  has  perfectly  succeeded. 
The  character  of  his  work,  as  to  form,  method,  development,  mode 
of  thought,  and  language,  has  a  predominating  Grerman  cast.  We 
notice,  also,  a  want  of  sufficient  development  in  some  places,  a  want  of 
due  explanation  of  terms  in  others ;  and  the  dear  understanding  of 
many  of  the  illustrations  would  require,  a  kind  and  amount  of  know* 
ledge,  and  a  maturity 'of  the  thinking  powers,  rarely  to  be  found  in  un- 
der-graduate  students.  Besides,  ue  leading  views,  which  it  is  the 
author's  object  to  establish  by  his  analysis,  observations,  and  illustra- 
tions, are  not  synthetically  exprdbsed,  with  that  systematic  order  and 
connexion,  and  ^vith  that  fulness,  precision,  and  clearness,  which 
are  so  important  in  enabling  the  student  not  only  to  comprehend  and 
thoroughly  master  the  principle  of  a  science,  but  also  to  retain  and 
express  them  for  himself.  For  these  reasons,  we  do  not  think  this 
work  will  be  found  as  well  fitted  for  a  text  book  in  academic  in- 
struction as  we  could  wish.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  by  any  means 
design  to  condemn  the  work  as  Absolutely  defective  in  the  particu- 
lars we  have  mentioned ;  but  only  that  it  does  not  fulfil  in  a  euffl" 
cient  degree  the  conditions  which  we  wish  to  see  realized  in  a  work 
for  academic  instruction. 

As  to  the  rest,  this  volume  has  many  excellencies  and  merits ; 
and  to  tliose  who  have  an  interest  in  such  studies,  and  are  familiar 
only  with  the  principal  English  and  French  philosophical  writefs, 
we  can  recommend  the  work  as  one  which  they  will  find  interest- 
ing and  instructive — ^particularly  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  con- 
taining the  preliminary  treatise  of  Anthropology,  or  the  science  of 
the  Soul  considered  in  its  relations  with  the  body  and  external  na- 
ture, and  their  reciprocal  influence ;  and  also  the  first  half  of  the 
second  part,  devoted  to  Psychology,  or  the  science  of  the  Soul  in 
its  phenomena  in  themselves.  They  will  find  many  rich  and  ex- 
ceedingly fruitful  remarks ;  and  many  points  set  in  a  clear  and  striking 
light  by  forcible  (and  to  most  English  readers)  novel  analogies. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  analogies  drawn  from  the 
dynamic  and  vital  forces  of  nature.  The  discrimination  of  the  vital 
or  plastic  life  of  nature  from  the  animal  instinct,  and  of  both  from 
intelligence ;  and  the  remarks  on  the  difference  and  union  of  soul 
and  body  in  man,  are  portions  of  the  work  of  great  interest  and 
value,  and  important  in  their  bearing  upon  materialism.  In  regard 
to  the  instinct  of  animals,  we  should  be  glad  to  offer  some  remarks, 
if  we  had  space.  We  can  only  say,  that  we  do  not  reckon  under 
the  same  category  of  instinct,  those  actions  of  animals  which  inva- 
riably adopt  the  same  means  for  the  same  ends,  under  aU  circum- 
stances, and  those  which  vary  the  means  with  varying  circumstances. 

We  perceive  that  Mr.  Rauch,  very  creditably  to  himself,  as  an 
independent  and  clear  headed  thinker,  has  avoiaed  the  equally  on- 
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philoeophical  extremes  into  which  most  writers  in  this  country  have 
Ikllen  in  regard  to  Phrenology ;  he  neither  absolutely  rejects  all  its 
ftcts  with  scorn,  nor  admits  its  exaggerated  pretensions  of  replacing 
an  anterior  mental  science.  So  too  m  regard  to  Animal  Manietism, 
he  gives  a  calm  and  sensible  view  of  its  facts  and  its  possible  truth, 
and  also  of  its  errors  and  superstitions. 

Without  taking  upon  us  to  point  out  in  detail  the  particulais  in  which 
we  should  agree  with  and  differ  from  Mr.  Ranch,  we  feel  justified, 
from  our  examination  of  his  work,  to  commend  its  general  spirit  and 
principles  as  sound  and  safe.  He  neither  maintains  the  destructive 
and  adieistic  materialism  which  has  been  developed  from  the  prin« 
cmles  of  Locke,  nor  the  equally  destructive  and  atheistic  Idealism 
ot  Fichte,  Hegel,  etc. ;  nor  yet,  like  too  many  among  us,  does  he 
hold  tu  the  principles  of  Materialism  or  of  Idealism,  without  per- 
ceiving their  destructive  consequences. 

We  are  sorry  to  notice  so  many  typographical  errors  in  a  work  so 
huidsomely  brought  out  in  other  respects.  The  distance  of  the  au- 
thor from  die  press  excuses  him ;  but  the  publisher  should  have  se- 
eored  a  better  corrector  of  the  proofe.  The  errors  are  very  nume- 
lous,  and  materially  impair  the  value  of  the  work. 


16.  TT^e  Doctrine  of  the  WiU^  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Conscious- 
ness.  By  Henry  P.  Tappan.  New  York :  1840.  Wiley  and 
Putnam.     12mo.  pp.  318. 

Mr.  Tappan's  name  is  already  favorably  known  to  the  public,  as 
the  late  editor  of  Edward's  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
•od  the  present  independent  work  on  the  same  subject  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a  farther  guarantee  not  only  of  his  zeal,  but  ability  in  the 
labors  of  that  metaphysical  bottomless  mine.  The  present  work» 
however,  differs  from  the  former  in  the  grounds  on  which  the  ques- 
tion is  argued.  7hatf  considered  it  as  a  logical  question ;  thie^  as  a 
physiological  one ;  both  bearing,  nevertheless,  on  the  same  result,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  great  truth — tlie  inherent  freedom  of 
the  human  will.  We  agree,  therefore,  with  Mr.  Tappan,  in  his 
great  conclusion,  that  the  will  is  free,  and  that  we  ourselves  are  in 
me  universe  "  contingent  and  free  causes."  We  agree  with  him, 
too,  in  his  estimate  of  the  opposite  error,  namely,  that  the  absorption 
of  the  will  in  other  principles,  and  its  virtual  annihilation,  is  the 
greatest  error  ever  made  in  philosophy,  and  the  most  pregnant  pa- 
rent of  error."  — p.  318.  There  is  a  farther  point,  too,  of  agree- 
ment between  us ;  and  that  is,  that  the  demonstration  of  this  all- 
important  truth  is  most  conclusively  made  in  this,  his  latter  form  of 
argmnent,  that  is,  treating  it  as  a  &11  of  our  nature,  and  not  as  a  prob- 
hm  of  our  understanding,  one  to  be  settled  therefore  physiologi- 
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caU J,  rather  than  logically.  In  this  matter,  however,  the  preference 
here  expressed  is  our  own,  not  Mr.  Tappan's  judgment ;  he  uiges 
hoth  as  of  equal  validity ;  though  in  trum  we  ourselves  go  faither 
than  preference,  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  he  a  simple 
£ict,  and  nothing  else,  and  no  more  to  be  auppoited  by  reasoning, 
than  any  other  fact,  whether  within  us  or  without  us.  Now,  under 
all  these  agreements  of  opinion  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and 
the  proper  form  of  proof  here  at  least  adopted  by  him,  as  well  as  in 
his  estimate  of  the  opposine  error,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  critict 
must  be  admirers  of  the  work  in  which  all  this  is  contained^  and  yet 
we  must  in  truth  acknowledge  it  is  not  so.  We  doubt  the  benefit 
to  the  mind,  of  any  metaphysics  of  the  will ;  to  the  mind,  vre  mean, 
that  has  not  already  been  led  into  error  of  judgment  by  the  same 
pretended  guide.  We  believe  that  men  who  never  puzzle  their 
heads  about  the  matter,  are  the  very  men  who  most  conclusively  bold 
k,  and  that  no  man  ever  doubts  his  freedom  of  choice,  but  he  sets 
out  with  making  that  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  proving  it.  Take 
any  analogous  case.  It  is  all  important,  for  instance,  that  men 
should  believe  that  they  possess  a  faculty  of  vision ;  and  the  truest 
mode  to  prove  it,  is  unquestionably  not  by  reasoning  upon  it,  but  by 
appeal  to  fact ;  and  of  all  errors  in  philosophy,  the  denial  of  this 
power  of  sight  would  be  unquestionably  among  the  most  fatal,  and 
yet  for  all  that,  we  should  feel  little  patience  in  toiling  throucdi  a 
volume  that  should  yet  most  conclusively  demonstrate  it  This, 
however,  doubtless  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Some  minds  may  be  other- 
wise constituted,  and  love  to  have  a  demonstration  of  the  sun  that 
is  shining  around  them.  For  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  believe 
it  by  its  own  light,  and  rather  to  employ  ourselves  about  the  duties 
to  which  that  hght  calls  us,  than  to  speculate  whether  <Hr  no  it  is 
shining  upon  our  heads.  To  such,  indeed,  as  have  ^kml  their  ejea 
to  this  great  truth,  as  CalWnistic  leasoners  have  done,  more 
especially  the  last  century,  we  acknowledge  the  value  of  such  a 

rulation,  and  beseech  them  now  to  open  their  eyes  but  to  read 
book  of  one  who  once  thought  as  they  now  do,  and  we  can 
promise  them  they  wiU  not  so  readily  close  them  again.  Natme 
and  common  sense,  as  well  as  Mr.  T.'s  argument,  wiU  leave  them 
little  excuse  for  such  folly. 

But  to  turn  to  the  work  before  us.  The  present  is  but  one 
of  the  many  indications  among  us  of  the  revolution  at  the  pre> 
tent  moment  openly  or  secretly  at  work  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  our  country  ;  a  rebellion,  it  may 
be  said,  of  the  heart  and  the  reason  agunst  dogmas  impoaed  bj 
an  nnscriptural  because  metaphysical  creed.  That  this  move- 
ment is  destined  to  become  a  volcano  within  that  body,  we  donhc 
not ;  all  things  show  it  Its  inward  mmblings  are  abeady  heard 
throughout  our  land ;  its  opening  vents  pour  forth,  some  chMid  and 
smoke,  some  rod  hoi  bunung  lava.  Coleridge  and  lem  pMkMoplqf 
MB  among  the  atepping-etonea  vriiich  acme  make  oae  of  to  efieet 
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their  escape  from  the  overwhehniDg  torrent,  while  others  look  more 
wisely  to  antiquity  and  the  faith  of  the  church  catholic.  For  our- 
selveBy  we  feel  satisfied  that  they  will  find  no  rest,  till,  casting  off  the 
meehes  of  a  metaphysical  theology,  they  are  content  to  rest  in  the 
nmple  scriptural  faith  of  the  church  imiversal;  neither  seeking 
themselves  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  nor  to  impose  on  the 
eonscience  of  others  a  heavier  burthen  than  those  necessary  things, 
which  make  up  the  universal  creed  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  That 
alone,  we  think,  is  their  point  of  rest ;  and,  until  they  reach  it,  their 
necessary  condition  will  be  as  it  has  been — that  of  restless  oscillation 
•—between  extremes — the  poles  of  fanaticism  and  infidelity.  We  hail, 
therefore,  this  work,  and  its  right  decision  on  this  subject,  as  a  need- 
fill  medicine,  at  least,  for  stomachs  gorged  with  foul  metaphysics ; 
it  will  serve  to  purge  the  bosom  of  diat  perilous  stuff;  it  strikes  at 
die  root  of  the  evil — the  denial  or  the  loss,  through  vain  philosophy, 
of  that  which  is  and  must  be,  the  vital  principle  of  all  religion — the 
distinct  recognition  of  free  will  in  man — the  power  of  choice 
BBTWEEN  GOOD  AND  EVIL.  The  denial  or  the  loss  we  say  of  this 
ftmdamental  truth  of  reason  and  fall  of  our  nature,  has  been  the 
canker  worm  that  has  long  blighted,  and  will  continue  to  blight, 
the  fairest  promise  of  Christian  faith,  in  every  denomination  Siat 
holds  it. 


17.  Essay  on  the  Character  and  Influence  of  Washington^  in  the 
Revolution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  ByM.  GuizoT. 
Translated  from  the  French.  Boston :  1840.  James  Munro 
and  Company.     12mo.  pp.  188. 

We  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers  a  paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  volume,  suited  to  its  interest  and  importance,  but  it  came 
into  our  hands  too  late  to  allow  us  to  do  it  justice.  At  present,  we 
can  only  announce  its  appearance,  and  say  a  few  words  about  the 
translation.  This  essay  in  the  original  has  gained  for  its  author  the 
admiration  of  Europe,  and  he  has  no  occasion  to  fear  that  it  will  be 
leas  highly  admired,  by  those  who  judge  of  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  present  translation.  So  entirely  does  it  preserve  the  spirit  and 
beauty  of  the  original,  and  what  is  most  difficult  of  all  in  such  a  la- 
bor, such  is  its  success  in  retaining  that  happy  adaptation  of  style  to 
subject,  which  is  one  of  the  great  excellences  of  the  author's  wri- 
tinga,  that  we  doubt  not,  it  would  be  difficult  even  for  Mr.  Guizot 
himself,  to  decide  whether  it  is  in  its  French  or  English  dress,  that 
his  admirable  work  appears  to  most  advantage. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTICES. 

The  last  number  of  our  Journal  contained  a  critical  no- 
tice of  the  two  recent  New  York  editions  of  Coleridge's  Aids 
to  Reflection,  which,  by  some,  has  been  understood  to  im- 
ply a  charge  of  disingenuousness  against  Messrs.  SwordSf 
Stanford,  and  Co.,  the  publishers  of  one  of  the  editions  ;  and 
as  no  such  charge  was  intended  by  the  Review,  it  is  now  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed.  The  case,  according  to  the  statement  of 
these  gentlemen,  is  this  ;  they  saw  fit  to  publish  a  reprint  of 
the  work  in  question,  from  the  fourth  English  edition,  sub- 
stituting a  preliminary  essay  by  Dr.  M'Vickar  for  that  of 
Dr.  Marsh,  not  because  they  were  precluded  from  using  the 
latter  by  its  copy  right,  but  because  they  considered  Dr. 
M'Vickar's  as  better  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  their  views  ;  and  that  having  omitted  Dr. 
Marsh's  essay,  they,  of  course,  omitted  that  part  of  Henry 
Nelson  Coleridge's  advertisement  which  commended  it  ;— 
that,  moreover,  it  could  not  be  their  intention  to  keep  Dr. 
Marsh's  essay  out  of  sight,  or  to  throw  discredit  upon  it,  as 
their  own  editor  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  long  comment, 
and  deems  it  necessary  to  state  the  reasons  which,  in  his 
view,  made  its  re-pubUcation  inexpedient,  in  connexion  with 
the  stereotype  eaition  superintended  by  him.  The  in- 
sertion of  a  London  publisher's  name  on  the  title  page,  they 
say,  is  too  common  a  usage  to  need  explanation.  Having 
before  admitted  the  complfidnts  of  the  aggrieved  party,  justice 
required  us  to  extend  the  same  privilege  to  the  respondents, 
and  we  assure  them  all,  that  we  should  be  alike  unwilling  to 
do  wrong  to  either. 


We  are  obliged  to  send  out  our  present  number  of  the  Re- 
view without  the  usual  Quarterly  Chronicle,  and  Quarterly 
List  of  new  publications.  The  great  but  unavoidable  length 
of  the  articles  on  the  Democracy  of  Athens,  and  on  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  extended  the  first  department  of  the  Journal  to  the 
full  number  of  pages  properly  belong!  ng  to  the  whole ;  and  when 
to  this  was  added  a  long  list  of  Critical  Notices,  we  had  so 
far  exceeded  our  limits  in  quantity,  and  so  nearly  reached 
them  in  point  of  time,  that  we  were  compelled  to  stop.  We 
regret  it  the  less,  as  the  Quarter  has  not  been  one  of  great 
interest,  either  in  the  political  or  literary  world. 
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4.  Senate  Document,  No.  531.     Washington :  1840. 

There  is  an  ancient  prejudice  among  many  of  our  citizens 
against  a  standing  army.  Of  all  the  objections  urged  against 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  which  had 
probably  the  greatest  weight  with  the  people,  was  that  it  al- 
lowed the  general  government  the  unlimited  right  of  main- 
taining an  armed  force,  and  thus  to  levy  troops,  not  only  in 
time  of  war,  but  of  profound  peace  ;  and  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elder  Adams  made  use  of  this  power,  its  exer- 
cise was  the  most  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  its  down- 
&1L  Even  to  the  present  day,  the  ribaldry  of  the  party 
press,  of  both  the  existing  divisions  in  politics,  can  imagine 
00  term  of  opprobrium  more  likely  to  injure  the  popularity  of 
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an  opponent,  than  that  of  a  "black-cockade  federalist;'*  and 
the  gallant  and  patriotic  youth  who  took  arms  in  1798,  to  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  French  Directory, 
committed  a  poUtical  sin,  for  which  the  good  service  of  his 
manhood,  in  tlie  war  of  1812  against  Great  Britain,  will  pro- 
cure him  no  absolution. 

That  the  application  of  this  epithet  should  produce  any 
political  effect,  is  discreditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  frequent  bandying  of  it  between  parties  in  which 
all  the  ancient  distinctions  are  lost,  is  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  party 
men  and  party  measures.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is  not  the  less 
true,  that  up  to  the  present  day,  the  name  of  federalist  has  a 
powerful  influence  at  elections,  and  to  be  convicted  of  the 
charge  of  having  borne  a  commission  in  the  provisional  army, 
of  which  Washington  did  not  disdain  the  command,  is  almost 
suflicient  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the  most  able  and  distinguish- 
ed candidate. 

Such  then  is  the  popular  feeling,  and  those  who  either  seek 
for  power  without  regard  to  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
acquired,  or  are  hurried  by  excited  feelings  and  the  force  of 
party  discipline  into  the  support  of  tenets  which  in  their 
cooler  moments  they  would  repudiate,  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  In  the  case  we  have  cited,  this  policy  was 
successful,  because  there  was  no  room  for  enlisting  a  popular 
feeling  on  behalf  of  the  provisional  army  ;  but  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  and  in  that  of  1812,  although  the  outciy  raised 
against  a  permanent  armed  force  was  equally  loud,  the  same 
results  did  not  follow.  On  these  occasions,  the  labors,  the 
wounds,  and  the  sufferinffs  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic  sol- 
diers, overcame  the  cold-blooded  arguments  of  the  politi- 
cians. 

There  is,  however,  suflicient  evidence,  that  a  strong  and 
efiBcient  standing  army  can  never  be  long  maintained  in  the 
United  States;  and  even  when  the  opposition  to  it,  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  is  in  a  great  degree  abandoned,  the  po- 

5ular  feeling  is  sufiBciently  strong  to  prevent  enlistments, 
'he  regular  soldier  is  in  fact  a  disgraced  man,  on  whom  the 
journeyman  mechanic  and  the  agricultural  laborer  look  with 
contempt. 

It  is,  notwithstanding,  true,  that  without  an  armed  force 
of  considerable  magnitude,  our  country  can  never  take  iu 
proper  stand  among  civilized  nations.    It  is  notorious  that 
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our  maritime  towns  may  be  laid  under  contribution,  our 
fortresses  seized,  our  northern  frontier  invaded,  and  our 
western  outposts  of  civilization  driven  in,  whenever  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  shall  take  place ;  and  even  France,  if 
Dot  engaged  in  hostilities  with  England  at  the  time,  might  be 
a  formidable  enemy.  Both  these  nations  understand  our 
weakness  in  thi&  respect,  while  they  do  not  appreciate  the 
points  in  which  our  strength  consists.  Accustomed  to  view 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  have  no  other  resource  for  de- 
fence except  their  standing  armies,  by  whose  defeat  the  over- 
throw of  their  cfovernments  is  ensured,  they  are  apt  to  consi- 
der our  liniitecl  force  with  contempt.  They  cannot  under- 
stand that  we  have  any  other  reliance  than  it  in  case  of  an 
invasion,  and  believe  that  years  of  active  warfare  might 
elapse  before  we  could  train  a  suflScient  armed  force  even  to 
detend  our  own  soil  from  foreign  conquest. 

Our  apparent  weakness  is  exhibited  in  a  stronger  light  by 
the  acts  ot  our  own  politicians.  With  them,  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  in  its  disorganizing  sense,  has  become  pre- 
dominant, and  while  the  body  of  the  people  feel  themselves 
the  citizens  of  one  great  and  united  nation,  in  whose  glory 
and  pros[)erity  they  take  a  pride,  it  might  be  believed  on  the 
evidence  of  speeches  in  congress,  and  from  the  paragraphs 
of  partisan  editors,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  division  mto 
almost  as  many  sections  as  there  are  states  in  the  confedera- 
tion. We  know  indeed  at  home  how  unfounded  such  opi- 
mons  are,  but  it  is  as  injurious  to  our  external  relations  to 
have  it  believed  that  they  are  correct,  as  if  they  were  actual- 
ly true.  Our  own  day  has  however  seen  them  brought  to 
the  test,  and  the  universal  acclamation  with  which  President 
Jackson's  proclamation,  in  reference  to  nullification,  was  re- 
ceived, is  an  evidence  that  the  people,  however  favorably 
they  may  appear  to  listen  to  the  preachers  of  disunion,  are 
in  their  hearts  opposed  to  any  schism  among  the  members  of 
the  federal  union.  That  proclamation  gave  to  him  who  issu- 
ed it,  for  a  time,  a  greater  degree  of  popularity  than  Wash- 
ington himself  enjoyed  in  his  most  happy  days,  and  left  in 
&ct  no  opposition  to  his  administration,  except  the  individu- 
als against  whose  doctrine  it  was  directed. 

Experience  seems  to  have  proved,  that  the  cardinal  doo* 
trine  on  which  our  government  is  founded  is  true.  The  peo- 
ple always  mean  right,  and  when  time  is  allowed  for  the 

'    i,  in  which  aspirants  for  popularity  attempt  to  involve 
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great  questions  of  policy,  to  clear  away,  they  never  have  fail- 
ed to  sanction  wise  measures,  if  they  have  sometimes  been 
ungrateful  to  the  patriotic  men  by  whom  they  were  planned. 
The  existing  constitution  was  opposed  on  grounds  intended 
to  enlist  popular  feeling,  yet  its  opponents  were  at  the  very 
moment  signally  defeated  and  rebuked.  The  funding  of  the 
debt  of  the  revolution,  '*  the  price  of  liberty,"  excited  the 
loudest  clamors,  directed  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  multitude,  yet  it  prevailed  ;  and  half  a  century  has 
elapsed,  before  it  has  been  considered  prudent  to  appeal  to 
the  same  motives,  and  proclaim  that  the  existing  generation 
has  no  right  to  bind  its  posterity.  The  navy,  while  in  its 
infant  stage,  was  assailed  by  all  the  weapons  of  party  ma- 
lice ;  it  is  now  the  cherished  object  of  popular  love.  A  stand- 
ing army  in  time  of  peace  was  the  chosen  bugbear  of  an  am- 
bitious party,  which  on  its  triumph  was  compelled  to  support 
a  military  establishment,  against  which  no  opposing  voice 
was  raised.  And  so  of  innumerable  other  points  of  state  or 
national  policy,  opposition  to  which  has  made  the  political 
fortune  of  the  unprincipled,  and  which  have  yet  become  the 
established  practice  of  our  local  and  general  governments. 

A  question  which  must  take  a  similar  course  is  now  pre- 
sented to  the  public;  namely,  that  of  the  organization  of  the 
militia,  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  a  sure  resource  for  na- 
tional defence.  The  necessity  for  some  provision  towards 
this  object  is  most  obvious.  But  a  few  months  have  elapsed 
since  we  were  threatened  with  a  collision  with  France,  and 
that  it  did  not  occur  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  things  in  that  country  at  the  time,  than  either  to  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  or  fears  of  our  prowess.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  on 
subjects  of  importance,  and  more  than  once  the  appearance 
of  things  has  been  such  as  to  cause  fears  of  an  immediate 
war.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  this  instance,  at  the  mercy  of  our 
own  frontier  population.  Our  government  has  not  the  power 
of  coercion,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  armed  force,  and  it 
is  within  the  limit  of  possibility  that  the  rash  acts  of  a  single 
night  may  render  a  war  unavoidable.  It  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  the  ieeling  known  under  the  name  of  "sympathy"  has 
abated ;  but  there  are  turbulent  spirits  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lines,  who,  under  a  mere  spirit  of  restlessness,  or  the 
hope  of  seeing  English  gokl  again  made  to  circulate  for  the 
pay  and  dubaisteoce  of  armiesi  or  finally,  from  a  deadly  boar 
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tility  to  our  people  and  institutions,  would  gladly  embroil 
the  two  nations,  and  desire  to  perform  acts  which  would  as- 
suredly lead  to  retaliation  from  our  side. 

In  this  event,  England  has  within  striking  distance  of  our 
most  vulnerable  points,  as  has  been  well  exhibited  by  our 
most  distinguished  soldier,  many  thousands  of  her  best 
troops,  while  in  the  necessity  of  guarding  and  preserving 
from  decay  many  distant  and  isolated  posts,  we  could  hardly 
assemble  a  single  complete  battalion  to  oppose  them. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  great  majority  of  both  na- 
tions earnestly  desire  a  continuation  of  peace.  Both  coun- 
tries, however,  contain  a  sufficient  number  of  violent  and 
hot-headed  spirits,  and  these,  unluckily,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  to  give  forth  at  some  unexpected  moment  a 
spark,  which  may  extend  into  a  wide  and  devouring  confla- 
gration. 

In  the  view  of  this  very  contingency,  as  well  as  to  give  our 
government  the  power  of  preventing  it,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  increase  our  standing  army.  The  urgency  of  the 
case  has  overcome  all  political  scruples;  but  the  diflSculty  of 
a  want  of  popularity  in  the  service  has  not  been  conquered, 
and  thus  the  act  of  congress  has  been  but  partially  carried 
into  effect.  The  power  of  accepting  enlistments  has  not  ob- 
tained soldiers,  and  our  army,  as  fixed  by  law,  much  exceeds 
in  numbers  the  army  which  can  be  rallied  to  its  standard. 
Nor  can  the  defect  be  supplied,  except  by  the  institution  of 
corps  officered,  as  well  as  made  up  in  their  rank  and  file,  by 
foreigners. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  compassion  felt  for  the  suffer- 
ing inhabitants  of  Poland  might  have  made  such  a  plan  popu- 
lar in  relerence  to  the  natives  of  that  country,  but  that  time 
is  past,  and  all  considerations  of  patriotism  and  policy  would 
ibrbid  the  formation  of  foreign  legions  from  any  other  nation. 

Unpopular  as  is  the  regular  service,  and  strong  as  are  the 
objections  urged  by  politicians  to  a  standing  army  of  strength 
greater  than  will  occupy  the  posts  necessary  on  our  extended 
frontier,  we  are,  notwithstanding,  a  martial  nation.  The 
practised  eye  of  veteran  European  officers  has  detected  in  our 
countrymen  the  best  possible  materials  for  soldiers,  and  the 
distinctions  of  military  rank  and  title  are  coveted  by  vast 
numbers.  Even  the  same  trappings  under  which  a  private 
in  the  army  appears  to  sink  with  shame,  are  worn  with  pride 
tvhen  they  designate  the  member  of  a  volunteer  corps ;  and 
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numbers  who  would  reject  a  commission  from  the  general 
government,  march  with  a  feeling  of  enhanced  importance  in 
the  ranks  of  the  uniform  militia.  So  high  is  our  estimate  of 
military  exploits,  that  opposing  parties  neglect  the  best  ser- 
vices of  a  civilian,  and  seek,  as  tne  surest  mode  ofobtiuning 
a  triumph  over  their  opponents,  to  enrol  themselves  under 
the  banner  of  a  successful  general.  President  Jackson  owed 
his  election  to  this  feehng ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  successor,  place  their  strongest  hopes  of  suc- 
cess on  the  character  and  services  of  General  Harrison. 

Political  writers,  on  opposite  sides,  have,  in  turn,  derided 
this  admiration  of  military  glory.  It  is,  notwithstanding  their 
short-sighted  views,  founded  deeply  in  sound  and  correct 
principles.  The  successful  soldier  has,  in  almost  all  cases, 
risen  far  above  the  petty  feelings  of  local  and  sectional  interest 
Acting  against  the  enemy  of  the  union,  and  in  command  of 
troops  drawn  from  various  states,  he  naturally  loses  sight 
of  tne  artificial  distinctions,  which  imaginary  lines  and  the 
antiquated  charters  of  British  monarchs  have  created.  His 
countrymen,  therefore,  do  not  look  upon  him  as  an  eastern,  a 
southern,  or  a  western  man,  a  Vermonler,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
a  Virginian,  or  a  Tennesseean,  but  as  an  American,  in 
whose  renown  they  all  participate,  and  by  whose  services 
they  have  all  been  benefited.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  arbitrary 
and  unnatural  character  of  many  of  our  state  boundary  lines, 
that  the  security  of  the  union  from  division  mainly  consists; 
and  there  must  be  created  a  much  greater  diversity  of  inter- 
ests and  institutions,  before  it  will  be  possible  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the 
Potomac,  or  the  Ohio,  to  cease  to  consider  themselves  as  one 
and  the  same  people. 

In  connexion  with  the  organization  of  the  militia,  there  are 
several  important  facts,  which  hardly  admit  of  dispute,  and 
must  be  conceded  by  all : 

1.  Emergencies  are  frequently  occurring,  and  recur  at  in- 
tervals which  are  daily  growing  less,  when  our  present  re- 
gular force  would  be  inadequate  to  the  objects  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  it  is  kept  up. 

2.  Our  standing  army  cannot  be  materially  increased,  for 
soldiers  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  by  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  enhstment. 

3.  £ven  were  it  possible  to  procure  a  sufficient  military 
force  by  voluntary  enlistment  or  bounties,  the  expediency  of 
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forming  such  an  army  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  order  at  the 
same  time  to  be  ready  to  oppose  invasion,  to  keep  the  peace 
of  our  frontiers,  and  to  guard  our  new  settlements  from  the 
tomahawk  of  the  savage,  it  must  be  so  large  as  to  involve 
the  cost  of  war  in  a  lime  of  peace.  It  would  throw  an 
amount  of  strength  into  the  hands  of  the  general  government, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  many  of  the  best  patriots,  would  be  fatal 
to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  and  perhaps  to  individual 
liberty. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  no  other  mode  of  meeting  the  ob- 
jections can  be  found,  than  in  such  jyi  organization  of  the  mi- 
litia as  will  render  a  part  of  it  capable  of  taking  the  field  at 
a  short  warning,  and  will  give  it  such  a  character  as  may 
make  it  fit  to  be  depended  upon. 

Our  militia  is,  in  truth,  the  only  constitutional  force.  Ex- 
treme dangers,  and  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies, may  render  a  small  regular  army  mdispensable  ;  but 
It  is  only  as  an  adjunct  in  defence,  and  as  a  means  of  attack 
more  efficient  for  security  than  a  passive  resistance,  that  our 
habits  and  institutions  will  admit  of  it.  Yet  of  all  the  inefficient 
and  imperfect  forms  of  military  force  which  the  world  has 
witnessed,  that  of  the  militia,  as  at  present  organized,  is  most 
so.  1*he  parades  which  are  now  required  by  law,  by  inclu- 
ding the  whole  population  of  military  age,  are  a  heavy  tax 
and  an  intolerable  burden;  while  they  are  so  rare  as  to 
give  no  instruction  which  can  be  of  the  least  value  in  active 
service.  The  onerous  nature  of  the  present  system  is  thus 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Poinsett : 

''The  mass  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  or- 
ganized, does  not  fall  short  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
men;  and  every  day  that  they  are  mustered  for  inspection  or  exer- 
cise, abstracts  at  least  one  million  of  dollars  from  the  earnings  of 
lalx>r,  without  adding  any  thing  whatever  to  the  military  efficiency 
of  the  country,  and  too  often  aflfecting  injuriously  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  assembled  for  the  purpose/' 

It  is  in  addition  to  be  observed,  that  a  direct  tax  is  imposed 
by  the  law  of  1792,  which  requires  the  militia  to  arm  and 
equip  themselves.  This,  at  a  low  estimate,  would,  if  com- 
pfiea  with,  involve  the  payment  of  a  miUion  of  dollars  annu- 
ally; for  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  annually  reach  the 
military  age,  and  the  cost  of  arms,  etc.,  for  each,  is  at  least 
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twenty  dollars*  The  militia  being  called  out  five  times  an- 
nually, as  is  usual  in  many  of  the  states,  the  appropriation  by 
the  government  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  in  pay, 
under  Mr.  Poinsett's  plan,  would  be  an  actual  saving  to  the 
community  of  three  times  that  amount,  or  would  add  four 
and  a  half  millions  per  annum  to  the  general  wealth. 

The  officers  in  some  of  the  states  are  elected  by  the  pri- 
vates, and  are  chosen  either  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  con- 
tempt on  the  system,  or  for  a  personal  populaiity  which  they 
could  only  attain  by  a  solicitation  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
a  commander.  A  populfu:  election  may  indeed  be  consist- 
ent with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  even  in  the  case  of  a 
military  officer,  but  the  constituency  ought  not  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  party  to  be  commanded.  If  this  system  be 
adopted,  the  vacancies  in  the  lower  rank  of  officers  ought  to 
be  filled  at  the  same  election  with  the  civil  functionaries,  and 
those  elected  should  rise  to  the  command  of  battalions  by 
seniority.  General  officers  should  be  chosen  from  the  latter 
at  the  same  elections.  It  would,  however,  be  far  better  that 
the  system  of  appointments  by  the  executive  in  the  two  cases 
should  be  restored,  and  thus  all  direct  influence  of  the  per- 
sons commanded  on  the  future  prospects  of  their  commanders 
prevented. 

The  defects  of  our  militia  system  have  been  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  complaint  and  satire.  Washington,  at  the  close  of  a 
war  wherein  nearly  every  citizen  had  borne  arms,  declared 
that  it  was  questionable  whether  the  militia  had  done  harm 
or  good  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Individually  brave,  active 
and  intelligent  as  partisans,  the  militia  uniformly  gave  way 
when  opposed  in  the  open  field  to  regular  troops.  Their 
maintenance  in  service  was  attended  with  great  cost;  their 
occasional  service  compelled  double  the  number  actually 
wanted  to  be  kept  in  pay  for  weeks  together;  the  arms  and 
camp  equipage  furnished  them  were  destroyed  and  wasted ; 
more  than  all,  no  calculation  could  be  made  on  their  efficien- 
cy, even  when  employed  in  positions  adapted  to  their  ac- 
tion, and  the  very  men,  who  at  times  eclipsed  the  prowess  of 
the  regular  troops,  would  be  at  others  scattered  by  an  unac- 
countable panic.  The  war  of  IS12  exhibited  similar  varie- 
ties. New  Orleans  and  Bladensburgh  stand  in  the  most 
marked  contrast  to  each  other;  and  other  instances  might  be 
cited  to  support  our  position  had  we  space. 

The  appearance  of  a  body  of  militia  at  a  **  training"  is  a 
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burlesque  on  all  that  is  military.  The  privates,  unwillingly 
dragged  to  the  parade,  feel  a  keen  sense  of  mortification ; 
while  the  officers,  unable  to  control  their  turbulent  command, 
lose  all  sense  of  self-respect.  Yet  of  such  very  materials 
good  and  efficient  soldiers  have  been  made. 

The  uniformed  troops,  which  the  states,  by  the  allowance 
of  privileges  and  exemption  from  calls,  have  induced  to  vo- 
lunteer, are  little  better.  However  fit  to  aid  the  civil  au- 
thority in  times  of  tumult  or  opposition  to  the  laws,  the  uni- 
formed corps  would,  in  no  case  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, act  in  line  with  regular  troops,  without  an  entire  new 
or^nization.  Their  companies  often  count  in  officers,  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned,  more  than  thev  exhibit  of 
rank  and  file,  and  their  battalions  exhibit  a  motley  group  of 
platoons  of  unequal  force,  the  scorn  and  by- word  of  the 
mstructed  soldier. 

All  these  points  were  well  understood  by  the  framers  of 
our  constitution,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  intend- 
ed to  remedy  them.  That  instrument,  while  it  reserves  to 
the  states  the  power  of  appointing  officers  in  the  militia,  and 
the  authority  of  training  it  according  to  a  discipline  prescri- 
bed by  congress,  gives  to  the  general  government  the  power 
of  calling  the  militia  into  service,  and  oi  organizing^  artningf 
and  disciplining  it. 

The  right  of  calling  the  militia  into  service,  is  limited  to 
the  cases  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppressing  in- 
surrections, and  repelling  invasions.  In  respect  to  the  last 
mentioned  power,  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  in  the  hands 
of  a  strict  construction  of  the  instrument,  would  be  positive, 
that  the  laws  must  be  violated,  the  insurrection  must  have 
taken  place,  or  the  enemy  must  have  actually  entered  upon 
our  soil,  before  the  militia  could  be  called  out.  In  this  case, 
the  government  might  take  and  punish  the  lawbreaker,  but 
it  could  not  anticipate  and  prevent  his  illegal  violence ;  it 
might  meet  and  fight  an  armed  rebellion,  but  it  could  not 
prevent  the  rebels  from  assembling  in  arms  ;  it  might  reoc- 
cupy  the  smoking  ashes  of  our  towns,  or  march  its  forces 
over  devastated  fields,  but  it  could  not  meet  the  foe  on  the 
beach,  and  drive  him  to  his  ships  before  he  had  commenced  his 
career  of  destruction.  Common  sense  revolts  at  such  meta- 
physical distinctions,  and  when  the  emergency  arises,  no  one 
ventures  to  mention  them.  The  administration  of  Madison, 
himself  the  very  founder  of  the  metaphysical  school  of  policy, 
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called  out  the  whole  youth  of  the  west  for  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  when  an  attack  upon  it  was  only  within  the 
limit  of  possibility,  and  concentrated  thirty  thousand  militia 
around  New  York.  They  saved  the  one  from  actual  assault  by 
this  means,  and  prevented  any  attempt  upon  the  other.  No 
one  will  say,  that  in  these  cases  the  just  delegated  powers  of 
the  general  government  were  exceeded.  If  men  the  general 
government,  because  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  an  inva- 
sion, which  may  never  occur,  can  call  militia  into  service,  it 
may  for  like  reasons,  when  war  does  not  exist  or  danger  is 
still  distant,  take  measures  to  ensure  that  the  call  shall  be 
complied  with,  and  that  the  force  shall  be  an  efficient  one. 
Nay,  it  has  done  this,  and  the  least  lisp  of  its  being  an  uncon- 
stitutional attempt  was  not  uttered,  although  in  time  of  the 
most  violent  political  excitement.  The  occasion  was  at  the 
close  of  the  administration  of  Jefferson,  and  we  well  recol- 
lect to  have  seen  the  ballots  drawn,  and  the  draughted  mili- 
tia paraded  on  days  not  authorized  by  the  state  laws.  That 
distinguished  advocate  of  state  rights,  and  stickler  for  popu- 
lar freedom,  saw  no  unconstitutionality  in  a  time  of  peace  of 
providing,  by  a  selection  from  the  militia,  a  force  which 
could  be  called  upon  by  name,  in  case  of  a  war.  He  indeed 
attempted  to  give  it  a  popular  form  by  the  positive  rejection 
of  substitutes,  but  in  this  way  it  gave  rise  to  some  scenes  not 
calculated  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  militia.  There 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  parades  some  of  our  comfortable  New 
York  burghers,  who  had  hitherto  quietly  paid  their  fines,  and 
who,  it  was  clear,  must  in  case  of  actual  service  have  suSer- 
ed  the  fate  of  the  trained  bands  of  Edinburgh,  when  they  fled 
from  the  field  of  Falkirk.  From  that  time  our  minds  have 
been  made  up,  that  the  fat,  the  lazy,  and  the  luxurious,  must 
be  permitted,  in  spite  of  all  argument  for  equal  rights,  to  send 
substitutes.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  congress 
to  discover,  that  to  call  out  a  part  of  the  militia,  for  the  pur- 

Eose  of  preparing  it  for  service,  is  unconstitutional.  Thia 
as  been  sagely  set  forth  in  the  report  of  a  minority  of  the 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  military  affairs; 
and  the  assertion  has  not  wanted  supporters  even  in  that  more 
dignified  body,  the  senate.  To  refute  it  would  be  wasting 
argument,  for  it  is  founded  on  no  more  than  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  quibbles,  on  the  meaning  of  the  vrords  discipline 
and  train,  which  has  ever  disgraced  the  metaphysical  school 
of  politics.    We  should  run  into  the  same  error,  were  we  to 
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.give  our  grounds  for  ihe  opinion,  that  the  **  authority  to 

[train,"  when  coupled  as  it  is  with  the  apnoiotment  of  officers, 

can  mean  no  more  than  that  the  discipline  shall  be  taught 

by  state  autboritiea,  and  not  by  the  officers  of  the  general  go- 

Ivemment, 

The  organization  of  the  militia  has  frequently  attracted  the 
[attentioQ  of  tlie  statesmen  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
srar  department,  and  has  more  than  once  been  the  subject  of 
ecial  notice  from  our  chief  magistrates.     Little,  however, 
bas  been  done  by  the  national  legislature  in  respect  to  it*    At 
[llie  close  of  tlie  revolution,  the  army  was  dismissed  on  fur- 
[>ugh,   as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed, 
ad  disbanded  when  the  news  of  the  definitive  treaty  were 
eceived.     It  now  became  necessary  to  make  provision  for 
eceiving  and  garrisoning  the  frontier  posts,  which  it  was  be- 
i  would   be  at  once  given  up  by  Great  Britain,     Con- 
BSS  tljerefore  made  a  call  for  militia  from  the  states  in  which 
FthesG  posts  were  situated,  for  this  purpose.     It  is  matter  of 
[history,  that  reasons  were  found  wljich  were  alleged  in  jus- 
Itification  of  the  continued  occupation  of  those  fortresses,  and 
reasons  were  not  removed  until  the  treaty  made  by  Jay 
was  carried  into  eflect.     The  occasion  which  thus  appeared 
[to  offer  itself,  for  making  the  trial  whether  a  militia  force 
I  could  not  be  substituted  for  a  standing  army,  for  all  the  pur- 
sea  of  a  peace  establishment^  was  lost ;  and  when  the  posts 
restored,  the  federal  government  w^as  in  possession  of  a 
[regular army,  which  was  sufficient  to  garrison  such  of  them 
it  was  found  eaqjedient  to  maintain*     There  can  be  little 
[>ubt,  that  the  experiment  proposed  by  the  old  congress 
Mght  have  had  a  most  beneficial  eftect  on  the  military  sys^ 
I  of  the  United  States.     The  militia  called  out  for  the  pur- 
5se  could  have  been  officered  in  the  first  instance  by  men 
[who  had  seen  actual  service,  and  knew  the  duties  of  the 
camp  and  garrison ;  and  the  frequent  changes  which  the  rota- 
tion of  service  demanded,  would  have  brought  considerable 
humbers  of  the  militia  into  efficient  training. 

When  the  fedenil  constitution  came  into  action,  all  trace 
r  military  character  and  ancient  memory  of  disciphne  had 
iisappeared.  A  small  regular  force  was  therefore  necessa- 
ily  resorted  to,  but  its  diminutive  scale  showed  that  it  could 
be  intended  for  the  sole  reliance-  In  fact,  no  sooner  had 
be  organization  of  the  executive  departments  been  coraple- 
1,  than  the  first  step  taken  by  the  head  of  that  of  war,  waa 
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to  propose  an  organization  of  the  militia.  Washington,  in  his 
message  of  the  eighth  of  January,  1790,  urged  the  subject  on 
the  attention  of  congress,  and  was  followed  by  a  report  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  submitting  a  plan  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  militia  of  the  United  States.  In  this  he  states  the  im- 
portant question,  "  whether  an  eflScient  military  branch  of 
government  can  be  invented  with  safety  to  the  great  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  unless  the  same  shall  be  formed  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  supported  by  their  habits  and  man- 
ners." 

In  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  Washington,  the  plan 
of  General  Knox  was  not  adopted,  nor  indeed  was  any  law 
passed  until  1792,  when  the  present  imperfect  and  inefficient 
statute  was  enacted.  This  act  did  not  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  as  is  now  apparent,  and  its  deficiencies  immedi'* 
ately  attracted  the  attention  of  Washington.  **  Nor  can  such 
arrangements,"  says  he,  in  his  message  of  December,  1793, 
**  with  such  objects,  be  exposed  to  the  censure  or  jealousy  of 
the  friends  of  a  republican  government.  They  are  incapa- 
ble of  abuse  in  the  hands  of  a  militia,  who  ought  to  possess  a 
pride  in  being  the  depository  of  the  force  of  the  republic,  and 
may  be  trained  to  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  every  military 
exigency  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  inquiry  which 
cannot  be  too  solemnly  pursued,  whether  tfie  cict  has  organir 
zed  them  so  as  to  produce  their  full  effectJ*^  This  appeal  was 
not  heeded. 

Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  in  succession, 
recommended  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  congress, 
and  plans  in  full  detail  were  presented  by  Messrs.  Barbour 
and  Cass  when  they  respectively  held  the  station  of  secreta- 
ry of  war.  The  policy  of  the  elder  Adams  was  difierent 
In  the  threatened  war  with  France,  it  was  considered  pre- 
ferable to  rely  wholly  on  a  regular  army.  The  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  although  the  improvement  of  the  militia 
was  not  forgotten  in  his  messages,  was  governed  by  similar 
views,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  maintain  a  peace  es- 
tablishment of  double  the  force  which  is  now  authorized  by 
law,  namely,  two  complete  divisions  instead  of  one.  The 
cabinet  of  the  second  Adams  also  neglected  this  subject.  His 
administration  in  truth  seemed  to  look  to  economy  as  the  sole 
purpose  of  government,  while  the  opposition  carried  their 
views  of  parsimony  even  beyond  those  of  the  party  in 
power. 
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The  question,  however,  was  not  neglected  during  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Monroe  ynd  J.  Q.  AdariiS,  but  the  agiiation 
of  it  had  its  source  in  the  legislature,  and  not  in  the  execu- 
tive* Three  times  duting  the  presidency  of  the  former,  did 
a  member  of  the  house  of  represeniatives  report  plans  for  the 
slruction  of  the  militia.  The  first  of  these  rrports  im- 
&sses  the  iinporiance  of  the  subject  upon  congress  in  a 
manner  so  forcible  and  elegant,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting 
the  passage : 


**  It  is  impossible  that  any  American  can  recur  to  njany  of  the 
events,  and  particularly  to  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  late  war, 
mthout  feeling  that  elevation  of  mind  which  a  recollecrion  of  his 
country's  glory  is  calcolated  to  produrc.  There  arc  hawever  others, 
and  not  a  few,  that  are  eminently  calculated  to  show,  that  an  im- 
meoae  sacrifice  of  blood  ami  treasure  can  be:  ilietinctly  traced  to  a 
want  of  discipline  in  the  militia.  The  glorious  succeiji  which  in 
several  instances  crowned  their  efforts,  was  tbc  result  of  uneommun 
valor,  or  of  valor  united  with  the  advantage  of  a  position  suited  to 
their  peculiar  character.  The  greater  part  uf  the  American  militia, 
accustomed  from  their  early  youth  to  the  u^e  of  fire-arms,  are  doubt- 
less more  formidable  than  any  troop?  in  the  world  in  the  defence  of 
a  line  or  rampart.  Victories  in  the  field  aie  gained  by  other  quali- 
ties^— by  those  disciplined  evolutions  which  give  harmony  and  con- 
cert to  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  enable  whole  armies  to  move 
with  llie  activity  and  address  of  single  combatants.  Let  ottr  militia 
be  instructed,  and  America  would  be  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
united,  in  a  contest.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  art  of  war  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution, 
give  greater  advanl:i';os  to  invadin-^  and  disciplined  armies,  acting 
afiuinst  those  of  a  contniry  character,  than  they  possessed  before. 
This  arisen  from  their  increased  activity,  proihiced  by  the  great 
multiplication  of  their  light  troops,  the  celerity  of  movement  given 
to  the  aitillery.  hot  above  all,  to  the  improvements  in  the  staff*  pla- 
citig  the  subsistence  of  large  armies  upon  a  footing  of  security, 
beyond  what  was  formerly  suppo.sed  to  be  possible.  An  improve- 
ment in  tactics,  which  gives  advantages  to  the  professed  soldier,  who 
fights  tor  conquest,  over  the  citizen,  who  bears  arms  only  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country,  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  and  no  allem alive 
is  left  to  the  latter,  but  to  peiiect  himself  in  the  same  arts  and  dis- 
cipline. It  is  iDelievcd  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record,  of  a  re- 
public, whose  citizens  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  having 
been  conquered  by  a  nation  possessing  a  different  form  of  govem- 
laisnt.  Small  republics  have  been  overthrov^Ti  by  those  w^hich  were 
more  powerful,  as  Sa^un turn  destroyed  by  Carthage,  and  Numantia 
by  Rome.     But  it  has  been  observed  of  those  governments,  that 
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their  walls  and  towers  became  funereal  piles,  leaving  nothing  to  their 
conquerors  but  ashes." 

''  To  instruct''  (the  whole  of)  "  the  present  militia  of  the  country 
to  any  useful  extent,  would  require  a  larger  portion  of  their  time 
than  they  can  possibly  spare  from  the  duty  of  providing  for  their 
families,  unless  they  are  liberally  paid ;  to  pay  them  would  absorb 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  alternative  appears  to  be,  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  instruct  such  portion  of  the 
militia  as  their  means  will  allow,  and  which  would  produce  the  most 
beneficial  result  upon  the  whole  mass  ;  leaving  to  the  effects  of  ano- 
ther system  the  gradual  introduction  of  those  acquirements,  which 
in  a  republican  government  it  is  so  essential  for  every  citizen  to 
possess." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  General  Harrison,  and  "enKina- 
ting  from  a  man  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  militia 
of  the  United  Slates  as  any  other  now  alive,"  they  are,  ia  the 
words  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, "  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  should  receive  the 
deepest  consideration  from  those  to  whom,  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  authority  of  training  of  the  militia  is  reserved." 

General  Harrison,  however,  did  not  consider  this  a&  the 
exclusive  right  of  the  states.  He  read  the  sense  of  the  con- 
stitution as  we  have  done ;  and  in  consequence,  in  his  leports 
of  1817  and  1819,  proposes  that  the  secretary  of  war  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  military  instruction  of  the 
whole  youth  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  effect  this 
end,  they  must  be  designated,  enrolled,  and  embodied.  He 
also  proposed  that  the  officers  should  receive  pay. 

Such  were  the  wise  and  patriotic  suggestions  of  Harrison, 
at  a  time  when  the  executive  departments  neglected  or  shrank 
from  this  part  of  their  duty. 

The  cabinet  of  General  Jackson  made  this  question  the 
subject  of  their  deliberations.  He  was  the  commander  re- 
ferred to  by  Harrison,  under  whose  orders  the  militia  had, 
in  defence  of  lines,  exhibited  that  valour,  and  achieved  that 
success,  which  has  had  so  much  influence  in  satisfying  us  to 
retain  our  present  imperfect  system ;  but  even  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  more  clearly  in  the  Florida  war,  he  had  occasion  to 
suffer  from  the  generally  ineflScient  character  of  the  militia. 
He  appears,  therefore,  to  have  required  a  report  from  the 
secretary  of  war,  (Governor  Cass,)  which  was  presented  on 
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tbe  thirtieth  of  November,  1835.     This  report  concludes  as 
follows : 

"  A  mere  organization  would  avail  but  little,  unless  inducements 
were  held  out  for  proper  instruction  and  equipment.  I  consider 
therefore  some  provision  for  elementary  instruction,  and  for  such 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to  excite  a  proper  emulation,  in- 
dispensable to  any  improvement  of  our  militia  system — in- 
dispensable, I  may  add,  to  its  very  existence.  An  arrangement, 
for  these  objects  would  embrace  the  first  class  only.  It 
would,  to  be  sure,  involve  expense,  for  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  the  persons  required  to  be  present  at  these 
schools  of  instruction  for  a  few  days  in  the  year.  And  it  would, 
probably,  be  found  expedient  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  volun- 
teer corps,  with  some  changes  ;  and  to  require  them  also  to  meet 
for  improvement.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the  whole  adult  male 
population  of  the  country  can,  or  will,  furnish  themselves  with  the 
articles  required  by  law ;  or  that  their  collection  for  any  number  of 
days  they  can  afford  to  devote  to  this  object,  and  under  the  usual  cir- 
cumstances of  such  assemblages,  can  produce  any  beneficial  eiiect 
to  themselves  or  their  country.  Already,  in  a  number  of  the  states, 
the  system  has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  public  opinion ;  and  the 
practical  question  is,  whether  we  shall  remain  in  fact  defenceless, 
or  resort  to  a  large  standing  military  force  in  time  of  peace — that 
just  dread  of  all  free  governments — or  adopt  an  efficient  plan 
which  shall  prepare  for  the  public  defence  at  the  least  cost  and 
without  danger.  The  blessings  we  have  inherited  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  exertion,  nor  without  expense.  It  were  idle 
to  sit  still,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  war  is  never  to  overtake  us ; 
and  it  would  be  worse  to  delay  all  efficient  organization  of  our 
physical  means,  until  the  times  of  its  active  employment  arrives. 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution.  During  all  that  time,  no  essential  change  has 
been  made  in  our  militia  system ;  and  it  has  gradually  declined  in 
utility  and  efficiency,  and  in  public  confidence,  until  there  is  reason 
to  fear  its  entire  abandonment,  unless  it  undergoes  important  modi- 
fications." 

The  breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  Canada — disturb- 
ances which,  from  ancient  feelings,  excited  sympathy  in 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States — found  our  army  occu- 
pied in  the  southern  part  of  the  union.  The  Canadian  refu- 
gees, joined  by  numerous  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  and 
a  few  native  citizens,  broke  open  the  arsenals,  and  seizing 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  established  them- 
selves in  hostile  array  within  the  limits  of  the  British  terri- 
tory.   Breaches  of  the  peace  on  the  side  of  our  lines,  and 
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acts  of  retaliation  from  the  other,  were  more  than  threatened. 
Next  followed  the  dispute  concerning  the  limits  of  Maine. 
In  both  cases,  the  necessity  of  a  force  more  eflficient  than  the 
militia  under  our  present  system,  was  apparent.  The  alarm 
which  was  for  a  moment  felt  in  these  cases  has  subsided ; 
but  during  its  continuance,  the  secretary  at  war  intimated 
that  he  had  a  plan  in  contemplation  for  a  more  eflScient  or- 
ganization of  the  militia.  This  plan  has  at  last  been  sub- 
mitted to  congress,  unluckily  at  a  moment  when  the  neces- 
sity for  its  speedy  adoption  is  not  rendered  apparent  by  the 
pressure  of  existing  circumstances. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Poinsett  is  briefly  as  follows:  To  divide 
the  United  States  into  eight  military  districts,  and  to  organize 
the  militia  in  each  district,  so  as  to  have  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  men  ready  for  active  service,  and 
another  of  equal  number  as  a  reserve.  The  age  of  the  re- 
cruits to  be  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five ;  the  whole  term  of 
service  to  be  eight  years,  four  years  in  the  first  class,  and 
four  in  the  reserve  ;  one  fourth  part  to  go  out  of  service  an- 
nually, passing,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  term,  into  the 
reserve,  and  to  be  exempted  from  ordinary  military  duty 
altogether  after  the  second  term.  In  the  detail  of  this  plan, 
it  is  proposed,  that  this  body  of  active  and  reserve  militia  be, 
in  the  first  place,  selected  from  the  body  of  persons  liable  to 
militia  duty,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-seven, 
by  draught  or  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  it  may  be 
annually  assembled  for  discipline  durhig  a  specified  period. 
So  far,  we  can  conceive  no  measure  ever  proposed  is  more 
likely  to  be  popular,  particularly  were  the  service  of  this 
body  made  a  substitute  for  the  onerous  duties  and  requisites 
which  now  press  on  the  whole  of  the  male  population  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  By  the  existing  laws,  if 
enforced,  all  this  population  is  called  on  five  or  six  separate 
days  to  assemble  in  arms ;  each  person  is  required,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  furnish  himself  with  a  musket  or  rifle, 
and  all  the  necessary  equipments  of  the  soldier.  This  law, 
which  may  have  been  necessary  to  secure  a  formidable  levy 
en  masse,  at  a  time  when  our  population  was  thin,  is  no  longer 
required,  when  our  internal  strength  is  suflScient  to  secure  us 
against  any  chance  of  foreign  conquest.  It  was  different  at 
the  close  of  the  revolution,  when  the  armed  occupation  of  parts 
of  the  country  was  of  recent  recollection,  and  the  possibib'ty 
of  its  recurrence  had  not  entirely  ceased.    This  law  has» 
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however,  a  certain  degree  of  policy,  for  by  the  very  severity 
of  its  provisions,  it  has  driven  a  fair  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  our  country  to  enrol  themselves  in  volunteer  corps,  where, 
by  a  more  frequent  appearance  in  arms,  and  providing  them- 
selves with  uniform,  ihey  earn  an  exemption  after  periods 
designated  by  the  local  laws.  The  necessity  of  enforcing 
service  in  the  uniformed  corps  by  the  hgirdships  of  militia  duty, 
will  be  done  away  by  prescribing  a  draught,  and  volunteer 
corps  will  still  be  formed  by  those  who  desire  to  serve  \i'ith 
comrades  agreeable  to  themselves. 

We  consider  it  then  a  fault  in  the  project  of  the  law  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Poinsett,  that  he  had  not  proposed  the  entire 
repeal  of  the  statute  of  1792,  and  thus  made  his  project  a  boon 
to  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that  the  minority  of  the  committee  should 
have  either  been  so  ignorant  of  the  ancient  although  existing 
statutes,  or  so  unfair  in  their  arguments,  as  to  have  expended 
several  pages  of  indignation,  on  so  much  of  thfe  law  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Poinsett,  as  is  a  re-enactment  of  that  of  1792. 
It  might  appear  from  their  report,  that  this  is  a  new  burden 
proposed  to  be  imposed  on  the  population  by  the  secretary, 
mstead  of  one  which  has  been  patiently  borne  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Neither  the  committee,  nor  any  of  the  speakers 
m  congress,  have  pointed  out  the  features  of  the  existing  law, 
which  are  truly  unconstitutional,  and  a  breach  of  the  bill  of 
rights.  Failure  in  attendance  on  militia  parades,  or  a  want 
of  arms  and  equipments,  is  not  a  military  offence,  nor  ought 
it,  in  a  country  jealous  of  its  freedom,  to  be  visited  by  penal- 
ties imposed  by  a  court  martial.  The  militia,  or  volunteer 
soldier,  after  being  mustered  and  enrolled,  or  while  under 
arms,  is  with  propriety  made  liable  to  military  law  and  mili- 
tary punishment ;  but  until  enrolled,  he  is  still  a  citizen,  and 
cannot,  we  conceive,  be  mulcted  without  the  judgment  of  his 
peers.  Whatever  fines  may  be  imposed  by  a  militia  law, 
ought  therefore  to  be  collected  through  a  civil  tribunal,  and 
the  award  should  be  a  debt.  The  proposal  for  imprisonment 
in  case  the  fines  be  unpaid,  is  one  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion,  could  never  be  acceded  to.  The  existing 
system,  in  which  fines  are  imposed  by  courts  martial,  is  at- 
tended with  great  abuses,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  unconsti- 
tutionality;  while  the  fines,  which,  in  our  cities,  are  of  large 
amount,  are  wasted,  and  never  come  into  the  public  purse. 

The  whole  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  has 
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been  curious,  and  exhibits  how  little  of  real  principle  exists 
among  politicians.     The  secretary  of  war  is  called  upon  for 
a  plan  for  rendering  the  militia  efficient ;  he  examines  the 
precedents  furnished  by  his  predecessors  in  office,  with  the 
reports  of  committees  m  congress,  and  frames  a  plan,  con- 
taining great  improvements  upon  those  which  had  before 
been  brought  forward.     The  plan  receives  the  sanction  of 
the  president,  and  thus  becomes  the  act  of  the  administra- 
tion.    The  opposition,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  ema- 
nates from  tnis  source,  determine  to  oppose  it,  and  having 
no  good  arguments  to  urge  against  its  expediency,  its  neces- 
sity, or  its  justice,  resort  to  nice  distinctions  and  metaphysi- 
cal subtlety  to  demonstrate  its  unconstitutionality,  and  raise 
the  old  cry  against  a  standing  army.     The  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, in  return,  exhibit  the  reports  of  the  candidate  of 
the  opposition  party,  and  undertake  to  prove,   that  if  Mr. 
Poinsett's  plan  be  unconstitutional,  one  containing  all  its  ob- 
jectionable features  had  been  more  than  once  proposed  by 
General  Harrison.     Not  content  with  this,  the  reports  of  that 
gentleman  are  ordered  to  be  reprinted  in  great  numbers,  and 
tnus  the  friends  of  the  president  become  the  means  of  spread- 
ing throughout  the  union  the  record  of  the  ability,  the  patri- 
otism, and  the  sound  good  sense  of  his  opponent.     In  all  the 
fluctuations  of  party,  we  do  not  recollect  that  opposing  fac- 
tions have  ever  befoie  been  placed  in  such  strange  positions. 
The  great  features  of  Mr.  Poinsett's  plan  are  adfmirable ; 
still,  we  may  venture  to  mention  some  points  in  which  its 
detail  is  susceptible  of  improvement.     We  indeed  think  that 
we  may  trace  the  work  of  two  different  hands  in  the  report 
and  in  the  draught  of  the  law.     It  has  the  appearance  on  tneir 
face,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  his 
own  acquaintance  with  military  affairs,  that  he  has  in  conse- 
quence called  in  the  aid  of  some  regular  soldier,  and  that  the 
latter  has  exhibited  but  scanty  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
his  own  profession,  while  he  is  wanting  in  an  acquaintance 
with  constitutional  law.     If  this  be  so,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Poinsett  had  not  manifested  less  of  modesty,  and 
trusted  to  his  own  sound  judgment.     He  might  with  little  la- 
bor have  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
per organization  of  an  army,  and  he  would  not  have  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  ground 
of  violation  of  the  constitution.     These  alleged  violations  are 
not  matters  of  principle,  but  mere  verbal  errors,  which  may 
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be  corrected  and  rendered  innocuous  by  slight  alterations, 
principally  in  phraseology. 

The  battalion  is  very  properly  assumed  as  the  unit  of  force, 
but  the  battalion  of  the  law  is  not  that  of  the  greatest  strength 
which  can  be  manoeuvred,  but  of  little  more  than  the  mini- 
mum. In  the  existing  services  of  Europe,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  files  is  the  smallest  number  ever  allowed  to  the 
battalion,  and  in  the  proposed  plan  it  is  no  more  than  two 
hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  reserve  is  provided  for, 
and  organized  in  separate  battaUons.  Now  we  conceive  that 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  battalion  which  is  to  be  put 
into  pay  for  the  purpose  of  discipline  be  the  smallest  possible, 
the  reserve  should  be  so  organized,  that  when  called  into 
service  it  may  swell  up  the  battalion  to  its  maximum. 

In  the  latter  form  it  will  admit,  without  becoming  unwieldy, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  files,  and  of  an  order  of  three  in 
depth.  This  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  full  battahon  in  line 
of  war,  while  for  ordinary  purposes,  perhaps  half  that  num- 
ber, say  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  files,  in  a  formation  of 
two  in  depth,  will  suflBce. 

The  plan  gives  no  more  than  twelve  captains  and  subaltern 
officers  to  a  battalion.  The  least  number  which  can  give  it 
efficiency  is  sixteen  ;  when  full,  it  will  require  twenty-four. 
The  battalions  have  no  officer  higher  than  a  major,  and  there 
is  no  provision  for  calling  out  officers  of  more  elevated  rank. 
Here  we  think  we  can  detect  the  hand  of  one  of  the  regular 
army,  who  may  have  desired  that  all  militia  in  service  should 
be  commanded  in  chief  by  officers  of  the  line.  But,  the  mi- 
litia and  the  states  can  never  assent  to  such  an  arrangement. 
The  organization  must,  therefore,  admit  of  colonels  and  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  with  as  many  brigadiers  and  generals  of  di- 
vision as  may  be  required  to  lead  the  whole  in  the  field.  The 
experience  of  our  country  is  in  favor  of  this,  if  the  constitu- 
tional objection  did  not  apply,  for  the  best  officers  of  the  late 
war,  in  the  highest  ranks,  stepped  into  it  fi'om  the  militia,  as 
generals  Jackson,  Brown,  and  Harrison.     This  is  a  striking 

{roof  of  what  the  militia,  under  good  management,  is  capa- 
le ;  and  we  believe  that  it  may  be  made  as  much  superior 
to  the  regular  army,  as  those  officers  excelled  the  Wilkinsons, 
the  Dearborns,  and  the  Izards,  who  took  their  rank  from  se- 
niority in  the  regular  service. 

It  would  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  necessary  for 
the  favorable  reception  of  the  plan,  that  a  proportion  of  colo- 
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nels,  brigadiers,  and  generals  of  division,  should  be  designa- 
ted. It  would  in  addition  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  general  government  are 
not  misapplied,  that  inspectois,  holding  their  appointment 
from  the  president,  should  be  provided  for,  who  should  visit 
and  report  the  state  of  the  troops  assembled  at  the  stations 
appointed  for  their  discipline. 

We  are  by  no  means  willing  to  admit,  that  a  disposable 
force  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  can  ever  be 
necessary.  But  as  a  part  may  fail  in  time  of  need,  and-  es- 
cape duty  by  paying  the  legal  penalty,  it  will  be  proper  to 
allow  one  bundled  and  fifty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  in  order  that  the  numbers  which  can  be  depended 
upon  may  be  suflScient. 

There  are  cases,  also,  where  an  organization  by  companies 
may  be  necessaiy,  and  particularly  on  the  frontiers  exposed 
to  Indian  incursions. 

The  subject  of  clothing  is  not  touched  upon  in  the  project 
of  the  law,  and  this  is  one  of  no  small  importance.  Jusdy 
contemptible  as  may  be  the  martinet,  who  spends  his  time 
and  attention  upon  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  fashion  of  a  head- 
piece, without  decency  and  uniformity  of  dress  all  militaiy 
spirit  will  be  speedily  broken.  The  militia,  when  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  has  suffered  much  from  a 
defect  of  the  laws  in  this  respect-  While  the  regular  soldier 
is  comfortably  and  handsomely  clothed,  the  militiaman  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  it  has  often  happened  that, 
at  the  close  of  a  six  months'  tour  of  duty,  he  has  suffered  from 
want  of  sufficient  clothing,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  rags. 
His  compensation  has  in  fact  been  so  much  less  than  that  of 
the  enlisted  soldier,  the  half  of  whose  annual  allowance  for 
clothing  ought  to  have  been  granted  to  the  militiaman  for  the 
same  object. 

No  more  becoming  dress  need  be  sought,  than  the  white 
rifle  frock  worn  by  many  corps  of  the  revolutionary  army, 
which,  with  a  plate  and  pompon  adapted  to  a  common  hat, 
would  give  a  military  appearance  even  to  the  individual, 
and  produce  an  imposing  effect  in  line.  In  addition,  it  need 
not  be  doubted,  thai  should  provision  be  made  for  allowing 
the  draughts,  who  in  bodies  of  not  less  than  one  compsmy 
should  provide  their  own  uniforms,  a  sum  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  service,  equal  to  that  annually  appiopria- 
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ted  for  clothing  the  regular  soldier,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
embodied  militia  would  provide  their  own  uniforms. 

We  have  spoken  slightmgly  of  the  constitutional  objections, 
but  although  they  have  been  urged  in  the  heat  of  debate,  they 
have  been  brought  forward  by  men  of  no  little  note.  They 
may  not  prevail  at  the  time,  but  they  will,  like  the  sayings  of 
Madison  and  Jeflerson  in  respect  to  the  funding  system,  a 
national  bank,  internal  improvements,  and  other  features  of  po- 
lity, be  hereafter  brought  forward  as  the  declaration  of  the 
pnnciples  of  a  party  which  may  yet  be  triumphant.  It  will  be 
important,  therefore,  that  this  objection  be  removed,  and  we 
conceive  it  may  be  easily  done  by  calling  in  the  agency  of 
the  state  governments,  under  a  grant  of  immunities  from  the 
present  laws,  which  will  hardly  be  refused. 

Mr.  Poinsett  has  been  badly  used  on  this  occasion,  both  by 
friends  and  foes.  His  plan,  which  was  merely  hinted  at  in 
his  annual  report,  excited  so  much  attention  as  to  be  called 
for  in  detail  by  congress.  This  call  might  fairly  be  consi- 
dered as  an  informal  sanction.  When  presented,  however, 
and  referred  to  a  committee,  both  parties  unite  to  report  it 
inexpedient  to  proceed  with,  but  for  very  different  reasons  ; 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  legislative  annals,  we  have 
an  instance  of  two  adverse  reports  emanating  from  a  body 
which  had  united  in  an  unanimous  decision.  The  two  re- 
ports are  pointed  not  to  the  case  in  question,  although  that  is 
necessarily  the  matter  discussed,  but  are  brought  to  bear 

Xn  the  presidential  election.     The  ephemeral  contests  for 
*es  of  power  and  emolument,  are  thus  made  to  take  the 
place  of  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  future 
prosperity,  and  even  to  the  continuance  of  the  liberties  of  our 
country. 
If  it  shall  be  decided  that  no  means  can  be  contrived  b 


which  the  militia  can  be  converted  into  a  disposable  and  e 
cient  force,  a  standing  army,  or  volunteers  commissioned  by 
the  president,  must  be  resorted  lo  as  the  sole  dependance ; 
and,  in  any  future  war,  the  whole  armed  power  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  independent  of  the  state  governments.  On  at 
least  two  occasions  in  our  history,  the  power  to  accept  the 
services  of  volunteers  has  been  given  to  the  executive,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  inefficient  militia.  Disguised  as  the  thing 
may  be  by  its  being  put  in  this  form,  such  volunteers  are  in 
truth  a  standing  army  for  the  time  being,  and  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  apply  to  it. 
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We  hope,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  will  not  be  discou- 
raged by  the  coldness  with  which  his  own  friends  have  lis- 
tened to  his  plan,  nor  the  violent  opposition  of  his  political 
foes.  The  question  is  one  which  involves,  not  temporary 
and  local  interests,  but  the  great  concerns  of  the  nation.  It 
is  for  this  very  reason  that  it  will  be  most  violently  assailed, 
and  that  the  seekers  for  popularity  will  fear  to  support  it 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  will  be  widely  spread,  and 
when  congress  again  assembles,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  great  features  of  his  plan  will  have  been  undet  stood  and 
become  popular.  As  a  feeble  aid  in  promoting  this  much 
desired  result,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  oudines  of  enact- 
ments, to  which  none  of  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
in  congress,  or  which  have  occurred  to  us,  are  applicable. 

1.  The  act  of  1792  is  repealed  within  the  territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  such  of  the  states  as 
shall  by  acts  of  their  respective  legislatures  provide  for  ma- 
king from  the  body  of  the  existing  militia,  by  draught  or 
voluntary  enrolment,  their  quotas  of  a  disposable  force  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  officers, 
and  shall  place  the  same,  by  law,  at  the  disposition  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  disciplined  by  being  as- 
sembled in  camps,  or  at  military  posts  and  fortresses,  at  his 
discretion,  for  the  space  of  not  more  than  thirty  days  in  each 
year,  and  shall  moreover  confirm  by  acts  of  their  legislatures 
the  remaining  provisions  of  this  act,  so  far  as  they  fall  within 
the  reserved  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  or  are  subject  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  state  and  general  governments. 

2.  Of  the  said  force  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
men,  the  contingents  of  the  several  states  and  territories  are 
as  follows : 

and  the  said  contingents  shall  remain  fixed,  until  the  census 
which  shall  be  taken  in  the  year  1850,  when  a  new  scale 
shall  be  adopted,  having  reference  to  the  population  which 
shall  then  exist  in  the  several  states  and  territories. 

3.  The  disposable  militia  force  shall  in  the  first  instance 
be  composed  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five,  and  if  a  suflBcient  number  shall  not  be  obtained 
by  voluntary  enrolment,  the  residue  shall  be  chosen  by 
draught  from  the  body  of  persons  between  those  ages  liable 
to  military  duty  by  the  existing  laws  of  the  states  and  the  ge- 
neral government. 

4.  The  disposable  force  shall  be  divided  into  companies 
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and  battalions.     Each  company  shall  be  composed  of  a  cap- 
tain, one  first  lieutenant  and  two  second  lieutenants,  four  ser- 
geants and  corporals,  and  one  hundred  men,  inclusive  of 
musicians.     Each  battalion  shall  be  composed  of  eight  com- 
panies, unless  the  quota  of  the  state  or  territory  shall  not 
amount  to  that  number,  when  the  contingent  of  such  state  or 
territory  shall  constitute  a  battalion.  Each  battalion  shall  have 
one  lieutenant  colonel,  one  major,  one  quartermaster,  one 
paymaster,  one  adjutant,  one  sergeant  major,  and  one  quar- 
termaster sergeant.     But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors 
of  the  states  to  accept  the  voluntary  enrolment  of  companies 
of  artillery,  riflemen,  and  of  cavalry,  in  lieu  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  companies  of  infantry.     The  said  companies  shall  be 
composed  as  those  of  infantry ;  and  those  companies  of  caval- 
ly  shall  be  formed  into  squadrons,  composed  each  of  two 
companies,  and  having  a  major  to  command  each  of  them  ; 
but  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  company  of  artillery 
and  one  squadron  of  cavalry  to  each  brigade,  containing  six 
battalions,  nor  more  than  one  company  of  riflemen  to  every 
battalion,  nor  shall  the  companies  of  artillery,  riflemen,  and 
cavalry,  count  as  one  of  the  eight  companies  of  any  battalion. 
6.  Whenever  the  contingent  of  a  state  shall  amount  to 
three  battalions,  one  colonel  shall  be  designated  to  command 
them ;  when  the  contingent  shall  amount  to  six  battalions, 
one  brigadier  and  two  colonels ;  and  when  it  shall  amount 
to  twelve  battalions,  one  general  of  division,  two  brigadiers, 
and  four  colonels ;  nnd  in  proportion  for  a  greater  number 
of  battalions  ;  in  addition,  majors  general  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  number  of  sixteen  ;  brigadiers  to  make  up  the  number 
ot  thirty-two,  and  colonels  to  make  up  the  number  of  sixty- 
four,  shall  be  required  from  the  states,  in  such  ratio  to  their 
populations  as  may  appear  equitable  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  persons  draughted  or  volunteering  in  the  several 
companies,  shall  be  summoned  to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing enrolled,  by  the  officers  appointed  to  command  them, 
and  all  who  shall  not  appear  at  the  time  appointed  for  the 
enrolment,  shall  be  liable  for  the  penalties  hereinafter  prescri- 
bed. Each  company,  after  it  is  enrolled,  shall  be  divided 
by  its  commanding  oflBcer,  in  the  order  of  the  ages  of  the  men 
who  compose  it,  into  four  classes.  The  first,  second,  and 
third  classes,  shall  each  be  composed  of  twenty-five  men  ; 
die  fourth  class  shall  be  composed  of  the  residue,  who  shall 
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be  the  seniors  in  age.  The  first  class  of  the  militia  first 
drawn  or  first  volunteering,  shall  be  held  to  serve  for  two 
years  from  the  time  of  enrolment;  the  second  class  four 
years ;  the  third  class  six  years,  and  the  fourth  class  eight 
years  ;  and  thereafter  the  term  of  service  of  all  classes  shall 
extend  to  eight  years.  When  the  term  of  service  of  the 
fourth  class  shall  expire,  the  first  shall  rank  as  second,  the  se- 
cond as  third,  and  the  third  as  fourth.  The  place  of  the  fourth 
class,  and  of  all  deficiencies  in  the  number  of  the  other  three, 
shall  be  supplied  at  the  end  of  such  two  yeais  by  a  new 
draught  or  voluntary  enrolment. 

7.  The  four  classes,  with  the  whole  of  the  sergeants  and 
commissioned  officers,  compose  the  war  establishment  of  the 
militia ;  the  peace  establishment  is  composed  of  one  field 
officer,  four  captains,  four  first  and  eight  second  lieutenants, 
to  each  battalion,  two  sergeants  to  each  company,  and  the 
soldiers  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  The  officers  shall 
be  named  in  such  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  states  may 
direct,  and  take  place  in  the  peace  estabUshment  in  such 
rotation  as  those  laws  may  prescribe,  and  in  such  manner 
that  each  officer  may  perform  a  four  years'  tour  of  duty. 

8.  The  first  draughts  shall  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
existing  militia,  in  their  respective  beats,  from  all  persons 
liable  to  mihtia  duty  by  the  existing  laws,  between  the  ases 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-five  years.  The  succeeding  draughts 
to  replace  the  soldiers  of  the  first  class,  as  its  t^rm  of  service 
shall  annually  expire,  shall  be  made  by  the  sheriffs  of  the 
counties,  or  by  commissioners  of  array,  to  be  named  as  the 
state  legislatures  may  by  statute  direct,  from  all  persons  lia- 
ble to  militia  duty  under  existing  laws,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  thirty-five. 

9.  The  militia  of  the  war  establishment  shall  be  assembled 
for  inspection  and  parade  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  in  efiw^b 
year,  or  on  such  other  day  as  the  executive  of  the  states  may 
appoint.  The  militia  of  the  peace  establishment  shall  be 
annually  assembled  for  disciphne,  for  a  term  not  more  than 
thirty  days  in  each  year,  in  such  places  as  the  president  of 
the  United  States  shall  direct ;  or  in  case  he  shall  have 
designated  no  place  of  meeting,  in  such  place  as  the 
executive  of  the  states  may  appoint,  provided  that  not  more 
than  one  battalion  shall  in  time  of  peace  be  called  together  at 
the  same  place,  unless  the  said  place  be  within  the  distance 
of  forty  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  persons  drawn  or 
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▼olunteering  to  serve.  And  no  officer  of  higher  rank  than 
lieutenant  colonel  shall  be  employed  and  receive  pay,  when 
the  militia  of  the  peace  establisment  is  assembled  for  discip- 
line, unless  a  sufficient  number  of  battalions  shall  be  as- 
sembled at  any  one  place  to  require  an  officer  of  higher  rank 
to  command  them,  or  where  the  said  officer  shall  act  as  an 
inspector. 

10.  The  militia  of  the  peace  establishment,  when  assem- 
bled for  discipline,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  ra- 
tions as  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  officers  to  the  same  pay,  allowances,  and 
emoluments,  as  officers  of  the  same  rank  in  the  standing 
army;  and  shall  receive  in  addition,  one  day's  pay  for  every 
twenty  miles  that  the  place  of  assembling  may  be  distant  from 
their  usual  residence. 

11.  Each  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer  shall  re- 
ceive, when  first  assembled  for  discipline,  one  rifle  frock  and 
one  pair  of  pantaloons,  both  of  white  drilled  cotton,  one  pair 
of  shoes,  and  one  cap  with  regulation  plate  and  pompon. 
New  frock  and  pantaloons  shall  be  furnished  at  the  end  of 
each  two  years  of  the  service  of  the  peace  establishment, 
and  new  shoes  every  year.  But  if  any  of  the  draughted  or 
volunteer  soldiers,  in  bodies  not  less  than  one  company,  shall 
elect  to  furnish  themselves  with  uniform  clothing,  then  each 
soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, at  the  end  of  the  eight  years  of  service,  a  sum  equal  to 
that  which  the  government  now  pays  for  the  clothing  of  a 
soldier  of  the  regular  army  for  one  year.  The  uniform  of 
each  battalion  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  governor  of  the 
state,  but  shall  in  no  case  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  corps 
of  the  regular  army. 

12.  When  the  militia  upon  either  establishment  shall  be 
called  into  service,  the  pay,  rations,  allowances,  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  seveial  ranks,  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
regular  army ;  and  in  addition,  such  allowance  for  clothing  as 
shall  bear  to  the  cost  of  clothing  a  soldier  of  the  regular  army 
for  one  year  the  same  ratio  that  the  time  of  service  bears  to 
one  year,  and  the  said  allowance  may  be  issued  to  them  at 
their  option  in  articles  of  clothing;  at  the  contract  prices. 

13.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
when  the  act  of  drawing  the  organized  mihtia  shall  be  per- 
formed, and  the  same  shall  take  place  publicly.  Each  person 
who  shall  be  drawn  or  shall  volunteer  to  serve,  shall  be  served 
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with  a  notice,  delivered  to  him  personally  or  left  at  his  usual 
residence,  of  the  time  and  place  of  enrolment,  and  if  he 
shall  neglect  there  to  appear,  he  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
of  one  month's  pay  and  rations,  and  in  addition,  to  a  fine  of 
one  mill  on  every  doUar  of  the  value  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate ;  and  if  he  shall  continue  to  neglect  to  enrol  himself, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty  and  fine  for  each  of  the 
four  years  during  which  the  service  of  the  third  and  fourth 
classes  on  the  peace  establishment  endures.  And  the  said 
penalty  and  fine  shall  constitute  a  debt,  which  may  be  re- 
covered in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  at  the  suit  of 
the  commander  of  the  battalion  as  trustee,  and  the  said  fines 
shall  constitute  a  fund  to  be  expended  by  the  said  commander 
in  providing  uniform,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the 
battalion.  But  the  taxed  costs  and  charges  for  collection 
of  such  penalty  and  fine  shall  not  exceed  four  per  cent,  on 
the  amount ;  and  the  said  debt  shall  have  the  same  prefer- 
ence which  is  possessed  by  the  government  in  other  cases. 
And  when  a  militia  draught  or  volunteer  shall  have  been  en- 
rolled, he  shall  thenceforth  be  subject  to  military  law,  and 
may  he  punished  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial,  com- 
posed wholly  of  militia  officers,  for  neglect  to  attend  on  the 
days  appointed  for  discipline,  or  when  called  out  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  But  such  court  shall  not  have 
the  power  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  or  to  inflict  corporal 
punishments,  except  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  invasion;  nor 
shall  it  have  power  to  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  militia  shall  be  in  actuaJ  service,  either  for  dis- 
cipline or  other  purposes. 

14.  Any  emergency  which  may  require  the  regular  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  be  drawn  from  the  posts  and  garri- 
son it  usually  occupies,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  state  of  war, 
although  hostility  has  not  actually  commenced ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  call  from 
the  nearest  battalions  as  many  of  the  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  privates,  as  may  be  necessary  to  occupy 
the  posts  whence  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 

15.  Whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded,  or  in 
imminent  danger  of  invasion,  from  any  foreign  nation  or  Indian 
tribe,  or  when  an  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  place,  or  is  threatened,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  president  of  the  United  States  to  call  into  active  service 
such  of  the  militia  organised  by  this  act  as  he  may  judge 
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kecessary  to  repel  such  invasion  or  insiirrection,  and  his  or- 

[ders  shall  in  the  first  case  be  directed  to  the  governor  of  the 
letate  whence  the  tiiilidais  called,  and  on  his  failure  forthwith 
[to  comply,  the  order  may  be  directed  to  the  officer  command- 
ling  the  division,  brigade,  or  battalion,  which  may  be  intended 
Ito  be  called  out,  who  shall  be  bound  to  obey  it,  under  penalty 
[of  such  punishment  a-s  a  court  martial  of  militia  officers  may 
Idecree-     And  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  any  state  against 
is  own  laws,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor  of  the  said 
ite  to  call  out  any  of  the  force  organized  by  this  act,  unless 
be  same  be  tlien  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
lease  application  shall  first  be  made  to  the  president  of  the 
|Umiea  States,  which  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  grant,  unless  the 
I  public  service  forbid  it.     And  tlie  oiiUtiaof  the  peace  estab- 
llishment  shall  be  bound  Lo  obey  any  such  call  tbrlhwith,  and 
[the  mihtia  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  within  the  space  of 
ten  days  from  the  Ume  the  order  of  the  president  shall  be 
I  made  known  through  the  proper  officer;  and  fur  disobedi- 
ience  to  such  calls,  the  delinquent  may,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
[court  martial,  composed  of  militia  officers,  be  subjected  to 
I  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  latter  not  to  endure  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  for  which  the  mihtia  is  called  out.     And 
ihe  officer  in  command  of  the  battalion  to  which  the  delin- 
quent may  belong,  may  cause  his  arrest  for  trial,  by  a  warrant 
issued  under  his  hand  and  seal,  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
rthe  party  executing  said  warrant,  to  carry  the  person  arrested 
under  it  before  a  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall, 
[if  required,  examine  whether  the  person  so  arrested  be  le- 
j  gaily  enrolled,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  he  be  not,  the  said 
[justice  shall  have   pcjwer  to  discharge  from  arrest;  and  it 
I  shall  be  the  doty  of  all  sherifis,  constables,  and  marslials,  to 
I  aid  in  the  execution  of  such  warrants. 

16.  No  state  shall  be  considered  as  having  accepted  tiie 
'Conditions  of  this  act,  which  shall  not, by  law,  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  all  personal  tax,  general  or  municipal,  the 
Iparties  drawn  or  volunteering  to  serve  as  herein  before  pro- 
vided, or  shall  not  exempt  the  said  parties  if  volunteering 
Ito  serve  as  infantry  or  artillery  from  all  tax  on  real  estate 
not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  or  if  serving  as 
|cavalry,  from  all  tax  on  real  estate  not  exceeding  in  value 
[three  thousand  doUars,  or  shall  not  exempt  said  parties  from 
[the  obligation  to  serve  as  jurors. 

17*  The  militia,  when  in  service  or  called  together  for  dis- 
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cipline,  shall  be  armed,  equipped,  and  furnished  with  camp 
equipage,  by  the  states  of  which  they  are  respectively  con- 
tingents, out  of  the  arms,  etc.,  furnished  for  that  purpose 
under  the  law  for  arming  the  militia ;  and  where  a  state  or 
territory  shall  not  have  received  a  sufficient  supply  of  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  camp  equipage,  the  proper  officers  of  the 
general  government  shall  take  care  to  have  such  supply  fur- 
nished as  speedily  as  possible. 

18.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law,  in  each  state  or  terri- 
tory, for  the  appointment  of  an  adjutant  general,  having  such 
rank  as  the  numerical  contingent  of  the  state  may  entitle  him 
to,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  from  the  battalions,  bri- 
gades, or  divisions,  in  which  the  embodied  militia  may  be 
arranged  within  his  stale,  returns  of  their  numbers  and 
condition,  in  proper  military  form,  and  transmit  the  same  lo 
the  war  department. 

19.  The  president  shall  appoint,  in  such  cases  as  it  may 
not  interfere  with  the  public  interest,  officers  of  the  regular 
army  of  the  United  States  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  militia 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  and  when  such  offi- 
cers cannot  be  spared  from  other  duties,  shall  name  from 
states  other  than  that  whence  the  contingent  to  be  inspected 
is  drawn,  officers  having  the  rank  of  colonel,  for  the  purpose, 
and  such  officers  shall  receive,  during  their  tours  ot  inspeo* 
tion,  the  pay  and  emoluments  to  which  officers  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  regular  army  are  entitled.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  inspectors  to  make  returns  to  the  war  department,  and 
to  the  executive  of  the  state  to  which  the  contingent  belongs, 
of  the  slate  of  discipline  of  the  troops  they  have  inspected. 

20.  The  officers  of  the  first  levy  which  shall  be  made  un- 
der the  law,  shall  be  drawn  or  designated  by  the  state  autho- 
rities from  the  persons  actually  holding  miUtia  commissions, 
and  no  officer  shall  hold  rank  in  the  disposable  force  for  more 
than  four  years  in  any  one  rank,  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
if  not  entitled  to  promotion,  he  shall  be  discharged.  The 
officers  in  the  subsequent  levies  shall  be  taken  from  amonff 
the  persons  drawn  or  volunteering  to  serve.  Officers  shall 
rise  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  only  ;  gene- 
rals and  colonels  shall  be  selected  by  the  state  authorities, 
from  among  the  officers  of  next  lower  rank,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs. 

21.  The  law  shall  not  be  construed  to  deprive  the  general 
government  of  the  right,  in  time  of  war,  of  oigaoizing  a  levy 
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en  nuusey  or  of  calling  for  a  larger  contingent  from  the  states, 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  from  those  persons  of  mili- 
tary age  who  shall  not  have  earned  an  exemption  by  the 
service  herein  directed. 

22.  Any  person  drawn  or  volunteering  to  serve  in  the  dis- 

C sable  militia,  who  may  wish  to  change  his  residence,  shadl 
entitled  to  receive,  from  the  commandant  of  the  battalion 
to  which  he  belongs,  an  order  to  report  himself  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  battalion  within  whose  beat  his  new  residence 
is  situated,  and  such  order  shall  in  no  case  be  refused. 

Such  are  the  provisions  which,  with  more  of  detail  from 
Mr.  Poinsett's  plan,  and  the  addition  of  obvious  enactments, 
will,  in  our  view,  subserve  the  important  purpose  of  creating 
an  eflScient  military  force,  and  are  liable  to  none  of  the  con- 
stitutional objections  which  have  been  urged  against  his 
proposal.  We  must,  in  conclusion,  express  our  admiration 
of  the  firmness  with  which  he  has  risked  his  popularity,  and 
urge  him  not  to  lose  si^ht  of  the  great  features  of  his  plan. 
The  statesman  who  shall  do  away  with  the  present  burden- 
some and  inefficient  system,  and  shall  be  successful  in  fra- 
ming and  carrying  into  effect  one  of  less  hardship  and  more 
efficiency,  will  be  entitled  to  the  enduring  gratitude  of  his 
country.  He  will  in  after  times  rank  with  that  Hamilton 
who  re-established  the  lost  credit  of  the  states,  and  that  Clin- 
ton who  is  deservedly  reckoned  the  great  father  of  internal 
improvement,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  statesmen,  who 
have  sought  only  the  triumph  of  a  party  or  personal  aggran- 
dizement. 
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Art.  n. — Principles  of  Political  Economy.  Part  the  Third — 
Of  the  Causes  which  Retard  the  Increase  in  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind.  Part  the  Fourth —  Of  the  Causes  which  Retard 
Improvement  in  the  Political  Condition  of  Mankind.  By 
Henry  Carey,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  rate  of  Wages. 
Philadelphia  :  1840.  Lea  and  Blanchard.  London : 
John  Miller.     8vo.  pp.  270. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Review,  the  merits  and  defects 
of  Mr.  Carey,  as  a  politico-economical  writer,  were  fully 
canvassed.  Parts  three  and  four  of  the  same  work,  which 
now  demand  notice,  as  they  have  little  changed  our  views 
on  either  point,  will  consequently  need  a  less  dfetailed  exami- 
nation, and  leave  us  more  free  to  carry  out  some  important 
speculations  Mr.  Carey  has  left  imperfect.  Mr.  Carey  stands 
certainly  among  the  most  devoted  and  voluminous  of  Ameri- 
can writers  upon  political  economy ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  that  his  recent  work  has  received  the  compliment,  or  the 
confidence,  whichever  it  may  be,  of  a  simultaneous  publica- 
tion at  home  and  abroad.  The  general  bearing;  of  his  rea- 
sonings on  political  economy,  is  sufficiently  evmced  in  his 
two  standing  mottoes : 

"  All  discord,  harmony  not  understood." — Pope. 

"  God  hath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many 
inventions."  —  Ecdesiastes, 

— that  freedom  is  the  only  fountain  of  national  wealth,  and 
that  man's  natural  desires  are  the  spring  head  of  that  foun- 
tain, while  all  human  laws,  beyond  those  which  give  secu- 
rity, serve  but  to  impede  the  free  current,  damming  up  its 
course,  or  changing  its  natural  channel :  thus  we  interpret 
his  mottoes ;  and  this,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  safe  and 
demonstrative  theory  of  political  economy  maintained  by  him. 
Nor  is  this  his  only  merit.  From  universal  freedom  in  indus- 
try, he  deduces  universal  peace  among  producers,  as  its  natu- 
ral accompaniment,  tracing  all  wars  to  tne  ignorance  or  ambi- 
tion of  rulers ;  a  "  game,"  therefore,  which,  when  their 
people  are  contented,  and  can  choose,  "  kings,"  he  thinks, 
^'  will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  play  at."    Instead,  therefore. 
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of  finding  in  war,  as  Malthus  and  his  followers  have  done, 
one  of  the  great  necessnry  preveiilive  checks  ordained  by 
providence  against  over  population  in  a  country,  our  author 
sees  in  it,  and  rightly  it  seems  to  us,  one  of  the  most  opera- 
tive causes  of  national  poverty  aiid  want  of  food  ;  arguing  on 
lliis  {X)iut,  and  conclusively  as  we  think*  that  if  war  were  a 
remedy  against  thai  disease,  tlien  we  should  find  the  body 
politic  belter  for  its  operation,  and  those  nations  consequently 
suilering  least  from  want  of  food,  by  whom  war  was  resoaed  to 
habitually  and  most  frequently — that  if,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  find  the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  and  those  nations 
the  worst  oH'  for  food  where  war  comes  oftenest  to  thin  the 
population,  and  peace,  on  the  other  hand,  the  never  ^failing 
attendant  of  abundance,  then,  in  such  case,  we  are  justified 
in  doubting,  or  rather  in  denying,  a  theory  which  thus  runs 
in  the  very  face  of  the  facts  it  comes  to  solve.     Mr.  Carey 
is  therefore  of  **  the  peace  party,"  and  so  are  we,  and  so  we 
^tliink,  too,  is  political  econorny — not  only  the  persuasive  teach- 
Ler  to  all  nations  that  will  ht;ar  her,  but  the  prolific  mother  also 
llo  all  who  will  admit  her  into  their  councils  of  **  peace  and 
ipleniy"  to  the  great  family  of  man.     Had  we  nothing  but 
ilhe^oi?CT*Wrt/ junction  of  the  very  tenns  **  peace"  and  **  plea- 
Ity,"  it  would  be  sufficient,  we  should  think,  in  the  absence  of 
lall  reasoning,  to  put  down  any  theory  tliat  should  venture  to 
^disunite  them,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  expres- 
|gion  of  the  con»mon  experience  of  mankind.     Nor  do  the 

►  moral  merits  of  Mr.  Carey *s  reasonings  stop  here — he  ap- 

►  proaches  still  nearer  to  the  very  fountain  of  mond  truth,  when 
►ne  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  iiilc,  by  the  adoption  of  wliich 
i  these  blessings  are  to  be  secured  by  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
^**The  whole  science  of  political  economy,"  says  he,  **  may 
^be  reduced  to  a  single  line — 

**  Do  UWTO  OTHERS  AS  YE  WOUX.O  THEY  SHOULD  DO  VSTO   YOU," 

From  the  above  abstract  of  Mr.  Cavey^ b  final  principles, 
j  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  quarrel  with  them ;  on  the 

►  contrary,  we  deem  them  to  be  not  only  sound  and  useful 
^  truths,  but  we  hold  farther,  that  all  writers  maintaining  them 
,  must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  po[mlar  tuind  of  our 

country.     Still,  this  is  obviously  not  suHicient  to  constitute 

^ihe  sound  scieruijic  teacher.     In  him  we  demand  and  have  a 

right  to  look  for  somethmg  farther.     Political  economy  is  not 
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tnerdyj  if  at  all,  a  science  of  ends.  These  nmtt  be  in 
accordance  with  man's  moral  and  higher  nature;  therefore, 
it  may  well  admit  a  question  whether  political  economy  be 
not  itself  taught  those  ends,  and  receive,  instead  of  being 
itself  the  teacher  of  them — that  they  are  in  fact  the  truths  it 
sets  out  fronij  and  not  those  which  by  its  own  deductions  it 
reaches  unto.  Now,  viewed  in  this  light,  political  economy 
would  appear  to  be  not  a  governing  science,  teaching  men 
their  duty,  and  the  ends  alter  which  society  must  labor,  but 
a  purely  ministericd  science,  simply  pointing  out  the  way 
how,  amidst  the  complications  of  numan  interests,  society  is 
to  reach  most  safely  and  surely,  ends  already  foreseen  and 
predetermined.  That,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  supreme  legisla- 
tive power  of  society  determining  the  law,  as  herein  exhi- 
bited, but  merely  the  judicial  that  applies  it,  or  the  executive 
that  carries  it  out — that  it  is,  in  short,  the  science  of  wealth 
and  not  the  science  of  virtue.  The  national  march  of  these  two 
may  indeed  be  equal,  as  in  free  course  perhaps  it  is;  and  it 
is  all  important  to  demonstrate  such  tendency;  still,  however, 
they  advance  under  difierent  banners,  and  are  held  to  a  sepa- 
rate allegiance.  For  ourselves,  at  least,  we  are  not  willmg 
to  learn  morals  from  political  economy,  or  to  extract  duty  out 
of  prudence;  and  therefore,  we  must  have  the  countersign, 
before  we  can  fully  trust  the  teacher  who  identifies  too  closely 
national  wealth  with  national  well-being.  Though  godliness 
has  the  promise  of  the  world  that  now  is,  as  well  as  that 
which  is  to  come,  still  we  cannot  but  hold  him  suspect,  un- 
til at  least  we  have  examined  his  premises,  who  reverses  the 
order  of  this  proposition,  and  takes  as  the  proof  of  godliness 
the  possession  of  the  world  that  now  is.  This  caution, 
however,  we  direct  not  specifically  against  our  author,  though 
we  admit  that  his  principles  are  somewhat  open  to  it,  but  we 
speak  generally  as  against  the  spirit  of  the  utiUtarian  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  tne  obvious  tendency  of  our  own  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  run  into  such  dangerous  amalgamations. 
Setting  aside  this  point,  however,  we  proceed  with  the  ar- 
gument tnat  brings  us  into  a  more  definite  and  scientific  col- 
lision with  our  author.  We  have  already  said  or  indicated, 
that  in  the  scientific  teacher  of  this  science  we  must  have 
something  besides  right  premises  and  unquestioned  conclu- 
sions ;  and  that  is,  a  sound  logic  uniting  them  together.  Now, 
in  this  element  of  the  teacher,  Mr.  Carey's  strength  does  not, 
we  think,  lie.  His  mind  is  evidently  not  a  thoroughly  diacip- 
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lined  one ;  be  has  not  habituated  himself  to  that  rigid  analy- 
sis of  thought,  and  corresponding  precision  of  language,  which 
essential  to  all  analytic  science,  and  which  alone   can 
;ive  either  conclusiveness  to  the  reasonings  of  the  teacher,  or  a 
astful  confidence  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  the  scholar. 
)n  the  contrary,  we  find  his  reasonings  alvrays  vague,  often 
[iconchisive,  and  sometimes  even,  we  cannot  but  think,  in 
lingoilar  contradiction  to  the  very  data  from  which  he  sets  out. 
3ong  the  strange  ^^nryn  srqmturi^  with  which  he  persists  in 
_i8,  as  in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  work,  to  puzzle  the  un- 
Jerstanding  of  his  readers,  may  be  taken  as  an  inslnncc,  his 
liepeated  specific  assertion :  that  national  poverty  and  scanti- 
Iftess  of  food  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  culttvatlon  of 
!  higher  or  better  soils,  while  riches  and  plcnl}*  of  iVjod  arise 
Vom  hrift^ng  into  citltlration  the  iiiferior  or  poorer  soils.     We 
F'would  refer  to  pages  97,  103,  and  251,  as  first  meeting  our 
leyc  on  opening  tlie  volume,  in  illustration  of  this  his  habitual 
I  mode  of  coupling  together  these  incongruous  propositions — 
[incongruous  wc  say,  for  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  imply 
J  that  in  the  early  stages  of  society  men  get  less  food  from  the 
|.$oil  BECAUSE  tliey  confine  their  labor  to  the  superior  soils;  or 
[that  they  get  greater  returns  from  land  in  its  more  advanced 
[periods  BECAUSE  the  soils  they  then  bring  in  are  inffrim'.  He 
[does  not  surely  raerui  this,  for  diis  were  evidendy  absurd ;  and 
[yet,  under  the  terms  of  his  argument,  such  is  necessarily  the 
Itneaning  forced  upon  his  reader,  and  that  not  only  by  the 
false  emphasis  he  studiously  puts  on  this  comparatively  in- 
I  operative  cause  of  a  difference  of  yield,  but  still  more  by  the 
false  position  in  which  he  places  it — reversing,  in  fact,  the 
Dr.  and  Cr.  side  of  the  account  of  returns  from  soil.     The 
I  correct  statement  would  surely  be,  that  **  notwithMamiing*^  tkt 
imperim  soils  alone  cultivated  in  the  early  periods  of  society, 
f  and  "  notwkhitimtding'^  the  in/tTicyr  soils  to  which  they  are 
I  forced  in  later  periods,  "  ye^"  that  the  actual  returns  to  labor 
were  increased,  arising  from  other  causes,  more  d)an  coun- 
j  terbalancing  those  brought  into  operation.     On  this  point, 
however,  we  cannot  but  think  the  error  goes  beyond  Ian- 
igtmge,  and  that  some  lurking  prejudice  against  **  superior'* 
1  soils  lies  still  at  the  bottom  of  this  false  logic,  makmg  our 
author  so  imidictirey  we  mny  say<  against  them.     A  second 
perusal  of  the  work  has,  in  truth,  solved  this  doubt  in  our 
minds,  and  exhibited  the  primitive  source  of  this  strange 
prejudice.     Mr.  McCuUoch,  it  seems,  in  his  Principles  of 
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PoliticalEconomy,  (and  with  him  agree  Mill,  Ricardo^  Senior, 
and  others,)  had  asserted,  that  the  simple  fact  of  inferior 
lands,  which  necessarily  require  a  greater  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor  to  make  them  yield  the  same  supply  as  those  that 
are  superior,  being  invariably  taken  into  cultivation  in  the 
progress  of  society,  ^^demonstrates  (what  is  otherwise  indeed 
sufficiently  obvious)  that  in  despite  of  improvements,  t/ie  dtf- 
Jicidtij  of  adding  to  the  supplies  of  food  isprogresnvely  augmented 
as  society  advances  and  population  becomes  denser. ^^  Upon  this 
Mr.  Carey  argues  rather  illogically  as  follows: 

"  This  argument  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  letuni 
to  labor  decreases  as  resort  is  had  to  inferior  soils,  which  b  certainly 
not  the  case,  as  we  have  shown,  we  trust,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
reader.  The  theory  of  population  rests  chiefly  upon  this  theory  <f 
rent,  and  if  the  latter  cannot  be  established,  the  former  is  left  almost 
without  support.  With  the  extension  of  cultivation  over  inferior  or 
more  distant  soils  titer e  is  a  daily  increase  in  the  return  to  lahar,**  etc 
p.  68. 

In  this  passage,  the  italics  are  our  own,  and  intended  to 
illustrate,  not  only  our  general  objection  as  above  stated,  of 
loose  and  inconsequential  reasoning,  but  the  source  also  of 
this  special  error.  In  the  first  place,  the  argument  of  his 
adversaries,  as  quoted  by  himself,  is  not,  as  he  asserts,  based 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  return  to  labor  decreases  with 
resort  to  inferior  soils ;  this  proposition,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  condusion  which  they  draw  from  the  fact  of  difference 
of  soil.  Whether  right  or  wrong  in  their  judgment,  a  ques- 
tion into  which  we  do  not  now  enter,  it  is  clear  that  this 
argument  is  not  to  be  set  aside  without  a  more  exact  analysis 
than  Mr.  Carey  here  gives  it.  Again,  he  asserts,  which  is 
the  main  object  of  our  quotation,  the  mutual  dependance  of 
the  theories  of  rent  and  population  on  each  other;  and  as  we 
think  herein  lies  the  hinging  error  of  his  whole  system,  we 
shall  endeavor  somewhat  at  large  to  disentangle  this  question 
from  the  snarl  into  which  it  has  run,  through  want,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  of  sufficient  analytic  precision  on  the  part  of  our  author, 
as  well  as  those  he  opposes,  since  both  admit  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  two  theories  of  rent  and  population. 

That  error  exists  somewhere  in  their  mutual  process  of 
reasoning,  is  in  the  first  place  evident,  through  their  own 
confficting  demonstrations  ;  nor  only  so,  but  each  party  has 
brought  its  own  opinion  to  the  reductio  ad  abturdltmi  as  we 
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propose  now  to  show.    Malthus,  McCulloch,  Mills,  Chalmers, 
and  others,  have  dettiomirateiU  to  use  their  own  arrogant  term, 
that  one  of  Goers  most  operative  laws,  the  primitive  com- 
mand, we  mean,  of  increase  and  multiply,  is  one  inconsistent 
with  man's  well  being   on  earth ;   that  it  tends  n^cessarUi^ 
to  the  deepest  evils,  moral  as  well  as  physical,  and  is  there- 
fore a  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  against  which  science  and 
government  are  called  on  to  erect  their    firmest  barriers.. 
Horrid  beyond  all  conception  are  the  pictures  such  writeraj 
give  of  the  necessary  results  of  the  unchecked   laws   ofi 
population,  when  for  the  countless  milhoos  of  its  inhabitants 
the  earth  shall  no  longer  aflbrd  even  standing  room,  but  they 
shall  be  seen  clustering  on  and  clinging  to  it,  hke  mites  upon . 
a  rotten  cheese.     Such  are  the  impious,  revolting  imageSf'j 
with  which  even  christian  writers  have  ventured  to  clothe  1 
one  of  God's  haly  commandments,  demonsLrating,  by  couot-'j 
less  figures,  the  fatal  results  that  must  follow  obedience  to  it,'  I 
omitting, as  has  been  well  said,  only  one  clement  of  the  calcu-  I 
lation,  tliat  of  an  overruling  and  merciful  providence.     Thsit  j 
some  error  must  lie  hid  in  such  impious  reasoning,  there  can,  I 
with  the  christian  at  least,  be  no  question.     Now,  in  opposi*  j 
tion  to  these  theorists,  comes  our  author,  and  admitting,  aft  I 
we  see,  what  his  adversaries  argue  upon,  a  necesmry  connexion  | 
between  the  theory  of  rent  and  that  of  population,  proceeds  I 
to  deny  their  conclusion  simply  by  denying  their  premises^  j 
that  is,  he  rejects   their  theorj^  of  population  by   rejecting  J 
their  theory  of  rent.     But  in  doing  this  he  involves  himself  1 
equal  absurdities  with  those  he  opposes.     For  not  only  j 
he  run  counter  to  the  whole  body  of  political  econo-  j 
mists,  in  thus  rt!^jecting  the  theory  of  rent,  but  as  he  himself] 
contradictorily  admits,  to  w^hat  is  universally  acknowledged  j 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy*     It  (th©  ] 
theory  of  rent)   is  now,   says  he,  the  esta Wished  doctrine 
of  the  science,  p.  SS.  This  of  itself,  we  say,  might  well  have 
made  him  pause  and  doubt  his  premises  ;  but  this  is  not  all, 
for  denying  rent  to  be  the  surplus  of  the  supermr  over  the 
inferior  soils  in  cultivation,  which  it  demonstrativdy  is,  since 
there  is  no  other  conceivable   reason  w^hy  a  man  should  i 
wiihngly  pay  rent  for  one  piece  of  land  and  not  for  another,  j 
except  that  the  first  yielded  a  greater  return  to  his  labor,  and  ] 
therefore  made  it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he  had  the  I 
one  with  a  rent  or  the  other  without  a  rent ;  denying  this,  we  I 
say,  he  was  thrown  necessarily  upoi  an  equivalent  denial  of  " 
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the  yexjfact  of  such  comparative  returns^  and  thence,  throash 
^al,  into  an  absolute  reversal  of  this  ^ct,  asserting  habituBuy 
and  explicitly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  verbal  as  well  as  the 
scientific  absurdity,  that  sterility  is  the  character  of  superior 
soils,  QXid/ertUity  of  inferior  ones,  or  in  plainer  terms,  that  the 
better  soils  are  die  worse  soils,  and  the  worse  soils  are  the 
better  ones.   This  incon^iiity  of  thought  as  well  as  language, 
running  through  all  Mr.  Carey's  speculations  on  these  points, 
must,  we  think,  strike  at  once  every  reader  of  his  worK,  and 
as  necessarily  force  upon   them  the  conviction,  that  some 
bidden  error  mtist  lie  at  the  bottom  of  reasonings  which  thus 
entangle  themselves  in  self  evident  contradiction.      What 
that  error  is  we  now  proceed  to  point  out,  shortly,  but  we 
trust  satisfactorily.      To  get  rid  of  his  adversaries'  con- 
clusions, Mr.  Carey  has,  we  see,  denied  their  premises — to 
overthrow  Malthus's  and  Mills's  revolting  theory  of  popula* 
tion,  he  has  denied  their  demonstrative  analysis  of  rent,  from 
which  as  they  maintain,  and  as  he  admits,  it  necessarily 
follows.    Now  his  error,  as  theirs^  is  one  of  lo^c.    His  denial 
should  have  been  ad  formam^  not  ad  substanttam^  to  the  con- 
nexion between  their  premises  and  their  conclusion— 4d  the 
fallacy  of  their  reasonmg,  not  to  the  truths  from  which  they 
set  out;   he  would  thus  have  avoided  the  one  absurdity 
involved  in  admitting  their  conclusion,  without  falling  into 
the  equally  great  absurdity  involved  in  the  denial  of  their 
premises.     That  this,  and  this  alone,  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 
mvolved  in  this  hostile  argument,  may  be  made,  we  think, 
demonstratively  clear.     That  soils  are  by  nature  of  diflferent 
degrees  of  fertility,  and  so  continue,  in  some  proportion  or 
other,  under  all  their  improvements,  is  an  un(|uestioned  fact. 
That  with  the  advance  of  society,  the  inferior   soils  are 
brought  in,  and  that  the  rent  paid  for  the  better  are  at  once 
both  the  proof  and  the  measure  of  their  introduction,  as 
already  unfolded,  is  what  no  thinking  mind  can  deny,  and 
this  is  the  whole  theory  of  rent,  thus  inconclusively  rejected 
by  Mr.  Carey.     But  from  this,  we  say,  does  not  follow 
Malthus's  law  of  population ;  to  justify  that  deduction  re- 

auires  the  demonstration  of  a  new  element,  and  one  which 
le  theory  of  rent  does  not  determine,  and  cannot,  and  that 
is,  that  the  progressive  decrease  of  soils  in  natural  fertility, 
shall  be  more  rapid  to  diminish  the  returns  to  labor  on  land, 
than  the  progressive  advance  in  man's  skill  is  to  increase  ite 
fertility,  tnat  is,  that  the  theoiy  of  population  depends  up« 
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le  amomu  of  yield  from  land,  a  question  which  the  theory  of 
ml,  depending  upon  propartwri  of  yield,  does  not  touch, 
.ctual  amount,  ais  being  n  matter  of  fact,  is  a  question  into 
hich  science  does  not  and  cannot  enter,  and  it  is  upon  this, 
ad  this  alone,  that  the  question  of  the  advancing  or  receding 
)mforts  of  the  j>opulation  of  a  country  does  ;i!i  J  must  stand, 
d  is  alone  to  be  argued^  Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  that 
ithough  the  w/friar  soil  in  a  later  stage  of  society,  through 
icreased  skill,  produce,  as  we  fully  believe  it  does,  a  double 
bturn  to  the  same  labor,  that  the  mjMrior  soil  had  done  in  the 
rlier  stage  of  society,  still  that  this  fact  overthrows  but  the 
leory  of  population,  without  impugning  in  the  slightest 
greo  the  analysis  of  rent,  which  stands  a  demonstration, 
whatever  be  the  actual  ratio  of  increase  or  diminution-  As 
y  facis,  therefore,  w*c  are  agreed  wiih  Mr*  Carey.  We  hold 
^ith  him,  that  the  advance  of  society  h  the  advance  of 
comforts — that  the  infirwr  soils  which  society  brings  into 
piltivation  are  more  productive  under  advancing  skiU  than 
pie  svpcrim*  soils  once  were,  and  that,  we  say,  settles  the  ques- 
Bon,  so  far  as  the  comforts  of  the  population  arc  concerned. 
jk  greater,  and  not  asmaller  yield,  comes  back  to  man's  labor 
pom  his  native  earth  ;  but  still  it  touches  not  the  question  of 
knt,  which  is  the  question,  simply,  of  their  comparative 
keld  at  the  same  jmim  ofthm;  the  better  sods  still  bring 
pack,  what  by  nature  they  must,  greater  returns  than  the 
poorer ;  and  the  surplus  of  that  return  belongs,  as  is  evident, 
pot  to  the  laborer  of  the  soiJ,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
■rill  be  paid  over  to  him  mlmitnribj  through  the  free  conipe- 
pdonof  laborers  upon  land,  and  will  be  pocketed  and  enjoyed 
ky  him  under  the  name  of  rent,  until  some  new  and  belter 
krm  be  found  out.  We  can  hardly  hope  to  have  made  this 
Bfy  matter  of  analysis  as  clear  to  our  readers  as  we  confess 
P  appears  to  ourselves,  and  yet  we  trust  we  have  not  wholly 
Bailed*  It  is,  at  any  rate,  we  assure  them,  the  hinging  point 
Bf  Mr,  Carey's  speculations,  and  must  be  mastered  by  his 
leaders  before  those  speculations  can  be  rightly  appreciated, 
pither  in  their  merits  or  deficiencies.  Nor  is  its  importance 
bonfined  to  Mr.  C.'s  volumes.  The  ratio-diierjmnmg  law 
meiween  food  and  population  is  in  truth  the  most  fundamental 
^■Won  of  the  science,  and  the  one  that  is  now  agitating  all 
BHbpean  governments  as  well  as  reasoners ;  and  justly  too, 
Knee  tliey  are  trembling  under  the  results  of  their  own  false 
kactical  decision  of  it.    What  our  author,  therefore,  equally 
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with  his  opponents,  has  illogically  solved,  by  giving  each  but 
the  half  truth  which  the  other  denied,  we  propose  now 
to  state  in  what  we  regard  its  scientific  completeness,  and  to 
show  the  present  all-important  bearing  of  the  right  solution 
of  it  on  tlje  international  interests  of  the  old  and  new  world. 
And  for  this  we  make  no  apology  to  Mr.  C,  as  wandering 
from  his  work,  since  it  is  but  carrying  out  his  own  principles, 
and  will  come  in  confirmation  of  his  own  patriotic  con- 
clusions, which  place  the  United  States  first  in  its  present 
influences  on  the  human  species.  Our  views  may  be  thus 
stated : 

I.  The  ratio  of  food  to  population  is  in  a  country  at  all 
times  demonstratively  a  compound  ratio;  namely,  that  of  the 
fertiUty  of  soil  cultivated,  and  of  skill,  with  its  appliances  of 
capital,  in  those  who  labor  upon  it. 

CoroU-ary.  The  liighest  ratio  of  food  to  population,  will 
therefore  be  found  to  subsist  wherever  the  skill  and  capital 
of  an  old  country  are  applied  to  cultivate  the  superior  soils 
of  a  new  one,  as  is  now  the  case  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

II.  The  law  of  that  ratio  {mathematici^  its  fluxion)  will 
therefore  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  relative  deterioror 
lion  of  soils  which  are  called  successively  into  use,  and  the 
relative  advance  of  skill  and  capital  in  society  for  their  culti- 
vation. The  one  tending  to  diminish,  the  other  to  advance 
the  products  of  labor,  and  consequently  the  comforts  of  the 
community. 

Corollary.  As  a  local  question,  this  ratio  will  vary  with 
freedom,  security,  capital,  wars,  peace,  etc.;  but  as  a  general 
question,  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  steady  increase ;  that  is 
to  say,  advancing  skill,  capital,  machinery,  etc.,  being  found 
more  tlian  an  overmatch  for  the  opposing  causes  of  diminu- 
tion. So  that,  w^hereas,  in  the  savage  state,  where  superior 
soils  alone  are  worked,  all  are  on  the  brink  of  starvation — 
with  advancing  society  the  inferior  soils  are  brought  in,ycu«r 
are  leit  so,  and  food  and  comforts  increase  for  the  mass  of 
the  community. 

Conclusion.  Cheap  bread,  and  plenty  of  it,  is,  under 

PROVIDENCE,     the     LAW    OF    ADVANCING     SOCIETY.  This, 

however,  presupposes  a  natuial  and  not  a  restrictive  poli- 
cy on  the  part  of  governments.  Wherever  impediments 
exist  to  a  free  exchange  of  bread  stuffs,  there  is  the  natural  law 
deranged — a  new  element  of  retardaUon  is  introduced,  and 
according  to  its  strength,  it  checks,  impedes,  or  actually  re- 
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■Qgocs  the  natural  law  of  advancing  plenty.  Whether  Eu- 
Hpe  generally  has  not  to  answer  tbis  charge,  and  England 
n  particular  is  not  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  such  unwise 
bolicy,  is  the  grave  question  to  which,  if  our  words  could 
Reach  so  far,  we  would  now  willingly  turn  the  attention  of 
Shose  most  deeply  interested  in  it. 

\    The  practical  application  of  the  above  scientific  conclu- 
■ions,  which,  under  exceptions  already  taken,  are  clearly  ar- 
pved  at  by  our  author,  is  obviously  to  place  the  United 
Btates  prominently  forward  as  the  granary  of  Europe,  inas- 
anuch  as  the  highest  ratio  necessarily  subsists  here  among  us 
pf  food  to  population,  of  yield  to  labor — a  ratio  so  high  as 
io  go  indefinitely  beyond  our  own  needs,  enabling  us  with 
[mutual  benefits  to  supply  half  Europe  with  better  bread  and 
«t  half  price.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  canals  and  rail-roads 
liave  but  just  tapped^  as  it  were,  those  boundless  reservoirs 
in  the  west,  and  we  are  already  flooded  by  their  products. 
The  question  then  arises,  (and  it  is  one  we  wish  our  autlior,  with 
his  zeal  for  statistical  calculation,  had  definitely  taken  up,) 
hat  will  be  the  result  to  us  and  others  of  the  advancing  cul- 
ture of  these  our  boundless   fertile  soils;  and  what  blessed 
hange  might  it  not — is  it  not  destined,  may  we  say,  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  peace  of  nations,  upon  the  prosperity  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  the  amount  of  human  enjoyment,  wherever  inter- 
change shall  take  place,  when  the  warlike  expenditures  of 
*  le  old  world  shall  be  transferred  to  the  peaceful  cultivation 
a  the  new ;  or  even  what  is  a  more  reasonable  supposition, 
Hfhen  its  annual  surplus  capital  shall  take  hold  in  earnest  of 
lur  boundless  wheat-bearing  valleys,  turning  thera  at  once 
into  fruitful  fields,  and  enriching  Europe  with  its   steady 
current  of  plentiful  harvests !  What  would  be  the  upshot,  we 
isk,  of  sucti  cheapening  of  bread  in  Europe  ?    Could  it  any 
h^here  be  an  evil — ^ could  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  any  thing  but 
I  good,  to  have  belter  bread  and  at  half  price  ?     Sorely  not, 
to  those  who  eat  it,  and  that  is  every  one.     A  or  B,  it  is  true, 
ight  complain  of  the  loss  of  their  monop>ly  ;  but  take  the 
hole  alphabet  through,  and  there  would  surely  be  no  doubt 
to  the  answer.     Europe,  and  its  two  hundred  and  thirty 
billions,  would  undoubtedlj^  rejoice,  whatever  some  corners 
jf  it  might  be  inclined   to  say.     But  even  in  its  monopolists 
we  ask,  England,  for  instance,  how  would  it  eventually  ope- 
rate upon  her?  even,  we  say,  as  all  previous  sources  of  gene- 
good  have  been  found  to  operate.     She  has  ever  taken 
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her  full  share  of  the  harvest,  whoever  were  its  first  reapersi 
and  generally  the  fullest  share,  even  as  her  capital,  skill,  and 
industry,  alike  entitle  and  enable  her  to  do.  Thus  ;  Spain, 
for  instance,  monopolized  in  America  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals ;  but  who  among  the  nations  of  Europe  got 
the  greatest  share  when  produced? — we  answer,  England. 
Agam,  English  colonies  threw  off  the  yoke  of  England,  but 
who,  we  ask,  among  European  states,  gained  the  most  by  their 
freedom  ?  Was  it  France,  or  Spain,  or  Holland,  who  all  had 
been  their  allies,  or  England,  who  alone  had  been  their  (oei 
In  spite  of  the  actual  loss,  in  spite  of  hostile  feelings,  it  was 
still  England,  and  that  simply  oecause  she  had  the  skill  and 
capital  that  gave  her  the  market*  And  so  too,  we  say,  would 
it  be  under  mis  new  change ;  her  rental,  it  is  true,  woiild  fallf 
at  least  for  a  time,  but  her  profits  would  doubly  rise;  her 
landlords  might  indeed  lose  something,  but  her  capitalists,  her 
manufacturers,  and  her  merchants,  and  all  other  classes, 
would  gain  much ;  her  poor,  too,  would  be  fed,  smd  her  agitators 
would  be  unheard,  and  chartism  and  socialism  would  be 
names  forgotten  in  the  land — and  all  through  the  magic  of 
CHEAP  BREAD  AND  PLENTY  OF  IT.  We  havc  indeed  within 
our  own  New  York  state,  experienced  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  very  point — the  cheapening  of  bread  stuffs  benefit- 
ing those  whom  at  first  it  threatened  to  destroy.  The  case 
we  allude  to,  is  that  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  its  operation,  im- 
mediate and  final,  on  the  Hudson  river  counties,  from  which 
it  took  away  their  old  monopoly  of  grain.  The  cry  was 
RUIN,  but  the  result  has  been  wealth.  Never,  indeed,  were 
they  so  prosperous  as  now  ;  and  the  explanation  of  it  is  as 
unquestioned  as  the  fact  It  is  due  to  tne  large  share  they 
have  taken,  and  been  enabled  to  take  through  their  capital, 
skill,  and  position,  in  the  increased  amount  of  geneial  pros- 
perity. But  what  is  thus  true  of  counties  is  equally  true  of 
states  and  empires  ;  their  interest  is  a  common  interest  in 
making  bread  cheap,  and  increasing  the  sum  total  of  bread 
throughout  the  world — that  is  a  common  stock,  it  belongs 
to  no  one,  but  out  of  it  each  nation  takes  its  share — a 
share  in  proportion  to  that  which  itself  brings  by  industiTi 
capital,  and  skill  in  all  exchangeable  'commodities.  The 
grain  itself  may  come  from  where  it  will,  but  the  owner  of 
It  will  be  found  where  are  the  manufactures  to  purchase  it 

Under  these  principles,  and  they  are  the  conclusions  alike 
of  science  and  of  universal  experience,  we  do  unhesitatingly 
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maintain,  that  England  herself  is  the  party,  certainly,  at  least 
in  Europe,  most  deeply  interested  in  carrying  out  this  result. 
The  share  she  now  takes  out  of  the  productive  industry  of 
the  world  she  would  still  take,  and  that  share  in  the  article 
of  bread  would  be  doubled  or  tripled  according  to  the  ratio 
of  its  increased  cheapness  of  production  on  the  fertile  soils  of 
America.  The  opposite  principle  assumes,  on  the  contrary, 
that  cheap  bread  is  not  her  true  policy,  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately involved  in  positions  so  utterly  untenable,  as  to  be  at 
once  thrown  back  upon  what  we  seek  to  avoid — free  trade 
in  bread.  For  if  the  cheapening  of  bread  stuffs  would  be  now 
to  England  a  disadvantage,  it  must  have  been  so  at  each 

Erevious  step  in  their  cheapening.  Would  she  then,  we  ask, 
e  willing  to  go  back  to  former  and  greater  restrictions? 
would  she  esteem  it  a  blessing  now  to  have  the  price  doubled, 
or  quadrupled,  as  it  has  often  been  before  a  coming  harvest? 
And  if  not,  why  not  ?  Upon  what  other  possible  ground  can 
she  place  her  refusal,  than  that  the  fall  of  price,  through  re- 
moval of  restrictions,  has  been  a  benefit ;  and  if  a  benefit 
thus  far,  why  not  a  benefit  farther  ?  By  what  system  of 
lo^c  are  the  contradictory  propositions  to  be  at  once  main- 
tained, that  cheap  bread  is  both  an  evil  and  a  good,  a  loss 
and  a  gain ;  that  the  England  of  one  age  grew  rich  by  ma- 
king bread  plenty,  and  the  next  by  making  it  scarce.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  absurdity  of  such  policy.  If  this  be  true  of 
bread — that  all  farther  cheapening  is  to  be  deprecated  — 
why  not  too  of  all  other  products  of  industry — all  other  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  hfe  ?  Do  Englishmen  dread  the 
cheapening  of  cotton  goods,  as  they  do  of  flour  j  and  if  not,  why 
not?  Is  not  every  rail-road  and  canal  and  new  piece  of 
machinery  an  equivalent  cheapening  of  the  products  of  hu- 
man industry;  and  is  there  any  other  principle  than  this  by 
which  wealth  has  in  any  age  accumulated,  or  society  grown 
up  to  what  it  now  is,  or  man  been  converted  from  the 
savage  to  the  citizen  ?  Again,  therefore,  we  ask,  upon  what 
plea,  either  of  reason  or  experience,  is  this  ceaseless  progress 
of  improvement  in  society  through  cheapening  of  price  to  be 
now  stopped,  and  that  on  the  very  article  of  primary  im- 

C>rtance  to  its  farther  advance — food  for  its  growing  popu- 
tion. 

We  deem  it  impossible  for  an  intelligent  Englishman  to 
look,  however  casually,  into  the  history  of  the  English  corn 
laws,  without  seeing  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
wo.  xrv. — VOL.  vn.  41 
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in  them.  What  he  cannot  see  or  will  not  acknowledge  in  her 
present  policy,  through  prejudice  or  self  interest,  he  will  yet  see 
and  acknowledge  in  every  pa^t  exhibition  of  the  very  same 
policy,  if  in  truth  any  sameness  can  be  predicated  of  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been,  from  year  to  year,  perpetually  shifting  not 
only  its  means  but  its  objects.  Now  as  we  know  no  cure 
for  present  blindness  like  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  looking  into  this  question  a  little,  for  the 
benefit  of  such  reasoners  as  think  that  any  modification  of 
the  present  com  laws  of  England  would  involve  on  her  part, 
a  dereliction  of  principle.  We  make  bold  to  say,  there 
has  been  no  principle  in  them.  They  began  with  the  Con- 
quest, and  were  among  the  first  fruits  of  arbitrary  power  in 
tne  island.  Such  was  their  origin  ;  and  however  benevolent 
the  motive  then  or  now,  they  have  ever  since  been  maintain- 
ed by  power,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will.  The  voice 
of  the  nation  has  ever  been  for  free  trade  in  com — the  deci- 
sion of  the  govemment  has  ever  been  against  it — and  the 
only  principle  unchanged  in  that  shifting  poUcv,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  the  corn  laws  of  England,  through  seven 
hundred  years,  has  been  that  of  interference.  Govern^ 
ment  rcgtdatcs  the  corn  trade,  because  the  people  are  fiot  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interest.  But  few  words  will  be  necessary 
to  exhibit  this  vacillation.  The  earlier  corn  laws  are  found 
to  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  latter,  in  princi))lc  as  well 
as  in  practice.  For  the  first  half  of  this  long  pcrioil,  that  is, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  end  proposed  by  the  law 
WHS  to  bring  down  the  price  of  corn — during  the  latter  half 
it  has  IxHMi  to  sustain  the  price  of  corn  ;  iho/orfner  ])rohibited 
f^xportation,  tlio  latter  gave  bounties  upon  it — the  former  en- 
rt)\ira.u:iMl  importation,  the  latter  prohibited  or  burdened  it — 
tlir  fitnnrr  looked  to  abundance  of  corn,  and  a  low  natural 
\mr\\  \hr  Inttvr  to  a  bare  sufficiency  at  an  artificial,  that  is, 
II  legally  ilct(Tinincd  high  price — mG  former  looked  to  the 
inicVcsi'of  tlio  nation,  seeking  a  good  end,  though  by  injudi- 
cious means:  the  latter  looked  to  a  partial  interest,  that  of 
laiullioldcrs,  thus  seeking  both  a  wrong  end,  and  that  by  op- 
prtvssivc  MH'ans.  Between  such  contradictory  laws,  there  is 
sun^lv  no  ccuninon  nrinciple.  He,  thereibre,  who  proposes 
to  defend  n|>on  |)nnciple  the  corn  laws  of  England,  must 
til  si  ehiHwe  which  half  of  them  he  means.  But  to  carry  out 
thi.H  qu(*8tion»  nv«»  will  fiupix)se  our  reasoner  to  make  his  choice, 
mid  ndlirn^  lo  llio  latter ;  but  to  which  portioD»  we  ask, 
of  ilmi  |H>rliou,  fi)r  lh«  system  has  been  changed  radically 
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half  a  dozen  times  at  least  within  the  latter  period.  Will  he 
choose  to  defend  duties  laid  upon  exported  corn,  as  was  the 
law  before  the  revolution  of  1688 ;  or  bounties  given  to  it,  as 
continued  to  be  the  policy  until  1815  ;  or  modified  prohibi- 
tion, as  since  that  date — for  these  are  all  opposite  principles. 
Will  he  have  the  laws  against  regrating,  engrossing,  and 
forestalling  com,  or  not,  for  both  have  been  maintained  ? 
Shall  a  man  be  put  into  the  pillory  for  speculating  in  corn,  as 
by  statute  he  might  be  up  to  1773 ;  or  left  to  the  penalties  of 
the  con^mon  law,  as  he  now  is,  a  conviction,  we  observe, 
having  taken  place  as  late  as  the  year  1800 ;  or  shall  such 
law  be  scouted  at,  as  in  fact  it  is,  as  one  of  the  grosser  absur- 
dities of  the  system,  too  gross  and  too  absurd  to  be  enforced 
— for  here  too  he  must  choose  between  discordant  princi- 
ples. Or,  passing  by  these  anomalies,  as  what  our  supposed 
jeasoner  will,  equally  with  ourselves,  acknowledge  to  be  the 
blunders  of  an  age  gone  by,  let  us  take  him  up  upon  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  present  enlightened 
century,  and  of  its  eminent  statesmen  in  England.  But  even 
here,  too,  he  will  find  himself  equally  distracted  by  diversity  of 
roles  and  regulations — the  one  destructive  of  the  other,  princi- 
ple fighting  against  principle.  Will  he  hold,  we  ask,  to  tne  law 
as  it  now  stands  ?  He  can  only  do  it  by  contending  against  that 
of  1828,  for  which  it  is  probable  he  then  stood  up  with  equal 
confidence,  as  the  perfection  of  English  policy  ;  and  that,  let 
him  remember,  he  could  then  have  advocated  only  by  con- 
tradicting the  law  of  three  years  before,  which  admitted 
Canada  corn  into  England  at  a  Jixcd  duty,  while  that  again 
was  in  express  denial  of  the  one  of  1822,  and  that  conflicted 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  act  of  1815,  and  that 

X'n  repudiated  the  reasoning  of  the  act  of  1804;  while  the 
le  of  them,  from  beginning  to  end,  even  from  the  legislature 
receive  the  stamp  of  folly,  whenever  the  parliament  finds 
itself  forced,  as  it  often  has  been,  by  temporary  and  piovi- 
sional  acts,  to  relieve  the  kingdom  from  their  ruinous  opera- 
tion. We  have  gone  through  this  outline  of  their  history,  to 
exhibit  to  our  readers  what  all,  perhaps,  are  not  aware  of,  the 
hoidessness,  we  mean  as  a  system,  of  the  English  com  laws. 
The  charge  here  against  them,  is  not  that  its  principles  are 
fidse,  but  that  it  has  no  principles.  Its  very  foundation,  fit>m 
the  beginning,  has  been  nothing  but  ignorant  prgudiccs  and 
partial  interests;  and  as  these  have  varied  with  years  and 
centuries,  so  too  has  it  shifted  its  ground,  at  each  step  fight- 
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ing  as  confidently  against  its  former  positions,  as  it  and  they 
did  against  common  sense,  acknowledging  freely  past  error, 
but  claiming  with  the  same  breath  present  infallibility.  That 
Americans  hold  this  to  be  an  unwise  or  absurd  policy,  the 
Englishman  will  perhaps  say  is  a  conclusion  dictated  by  their 
interest.  We  reply,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  cease  to  be 
an  Englishman  to  recognise  the  folly  of  her  com  laws.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  has  always  felt  them  to  be  folly — her 
scientific  reasoners  to  a  man  have  united  in  demonstrating  it 
— and  the  most  statesmanlike  of  her  statesmen,  for  the  past 
half  century,  have  neither  feared  nor  ceased  to  proclaim  it 
openly  to  their  nation  and  to  the  world.  Mr.  Canning,  Mr. 
Grant,  .(Lord  Glenelg,)  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Robinson,  (Lord 
Goderich,)  Lord  Grenville,  each  an  eminent,  and  enlighten- 
ed, and  patriotic  statesman,  have  all  stood  up  the  advocates 
of  science  and  freedom  on  these  points,  maintaining  cheap 
bread  and  the  interests  of  the  nation,  against  dear  bread  ana 
the  profits  of  the  landholders.  The  name  of  the  last  men- 
tioned more  prominently  recals  to  us  the  noble  protest  drawn 
up  by  him  in  181 5  against  the  corn  law  of  that  year,  and  en- 
tered, with  the  signatures  often  peers,  on  the  journals  of  the 
house  of  lords.  We  rive  but  its  first  ground  of  dissent,  re- 
ferring every  one  to  the  paper  itself,  more  especially  every 
Englishman,  who  seeks  either  high  authority  or  good  argu- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  England's  soundest  policy^ 

A  FBEE  TRADE  IN  CORN. 

''Dissentient  1.  Because  wo  are  adverse  in  principle  to  all 
restraints  on  commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  puhlic  prosperity 
is  best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of  national 
industry ;  and  we  wish,  rather,  by  well-considered  steps  to  bring 
back  our  commercial  legislation  to  the  straight  and  simple  line  of 
wisdom,  than  to  increase  the  deviation  by  subjecting  additional  and 
extensive  portions  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh  systems  of  artificial 
and  injurious  restrictions." — Journals^  Sfc. 

We  have  said,  and  we  think  proved,  that  the  com  laws  of 
England  do  not  stand  on  principles,  for  otherwise  how  could 
they  conflict  one  with  another  ?  but  they  do  stand  on  pre- 
judices, and  those  deeply  operative.  We  go  on  to  consider 
them.  But  first  a  few  words  as  to  their  eflSciency — whatever 
be  the  end  sought  by  the  corn  laws,  they  are  unquestionably  a 
failure,  for  they  have  attained  no  end.  We  might  argue  this 
indeed  from  their  ceaseless  chsinges ;  for  laws  when  wise 
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and  efficient  naturally  become  permanent.  Now  we  have 
already  seen  how  far  this  is  from  being  the  case  with 
them;  and  we  argue  that  their  unceasmg  amendments 
demonstrate  radical  error.  But  to  look  at  their  claims  more 
definitely,  what  end  can  be  assumed  which  the  corn  laws 
may  be  said  to  have  secured  ?  Is  it  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  farming  interest  in  England?  Far  from  it.  No 
interest  has  sufiered  greater  or  more  frequent  reverses — 
none  so  full  of  complaint.  The  majority,  in  fact,  of  the  altera- 
tions of  the  law  has  been  on  their  earnest  prayer,  as  in  the 
years  1804,  1815,  1821,  Sec.,  showing  the  ruin  brought  upon 
them  as  the  law  then  stood.  Nor  has  this  been  an  incidental, 
but  a  necessary  result.  It  belongs  to  all  artificial  protection 
of  partial  interests.  Stimulated  at  one  time  into  excessive 
production — ^then  broken  down  by  ruinous  competition — ^then 
crying  out  for  higher  protection,  to  run  again  the  same  round 
under  a  new  dose  of  that  stimulus  which  has  already 
ruined  it.  Such  has  been  historically  the  result  of  the  corn 
laws  on  the  agricultural  interests  in  England,  and  such 
scientifically  we  see  must  be  the  condition  of  every  partial 
interest  when  artificially  fostered.  It  is  the  lesson  of  history 
as  well  as  science — -permanent  prosperity  comes  only  from  free- 
dom.  Or  again  we  ask,  is  an  adequate  supply  of  corn  the 
end  ?  This  we  have  already  seen,  the  corn  laws  do  not 
secure  to  England.  Frequent  scarcities  occur  in  it,  and  that 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  leading  to 
large  imports  of  corn  from  abroad  as  soon  as  the  ports  are 
opened,  and  an  equivalent  ruinous  drain  of  ballion  to  pay  for 
it.  Then  comes  tne  outcry.  We  must  enlarge  our  domestic 
agriculture — better  give  a  bounty  for  home  corn  than  pay  gold 
for  it  abroad — amend  the  law.  Now  we  say  too,  amend  the 
law ;  but  then  it  would  be  by  abrogating  it,  and  thus  removing 
the  cause  of  the  evil.  Open  the  ports  at  all  times  under  a 
moderate  specified  duty,  and  there  would  be,  nay,  covld  be, 
no  scarcity  in  England.  Universal  failure  of  crops,  under  a 
bounteous  providence,  is  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  the 
world ;  and  wherever  the  earth  was  abundant,  England 
would  have  her  share.  Nor  would  this  be  all.  The  bugbear 
which  now  affrights  her  capitalists,  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
for  foreign  corn  in  bullion,  would  be  removed.  She  woula 
then  pay  for  foreign  corn  as  she  now  pays  for  foreign  cotton, 
or  the  material  of  any  other  part  of  her  regular  trade,  by  the 
products  of  her  own  industry — ^by  her  manufactures.  It  is 
strange  how  blind  on  this  point  some,  even  of  her  clearest 
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headed  statesmen  are,  reasoning  as  if  there  was  some  union 
in  nature  between  corn  and  gold,  some  correlative  necessity 
that  an  import  of  grain  should  be  paid  for  by  an  export  ofhuUum. 
Do  they  not  perceive,  we  ask,  that  this  necessity  arises  solely 
from  foreign  com  forming  no  part  of  the  regular  imports  of 
England,  and  therefore  having  no  corresponding  item  in 
her  regular  exports — that  it  comes  solely  from  the  corn  trade 
being  a  prohibited  trade,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances — 
and  that  THEREFORE,  when  these  unforeseen  circumstances  do 
occur,  it  creates  necessarily  a  surplus  debt,  which  can  only 
thus  be  paid  ?  Would  not,  we  ask,  the  same  result  follow  in 
any  other  article  of  prime  necessity,  touching  which  the  law 
should  prohibit  all  regular  and  foreseen  trade.  The  neces- 
sary export  of  bullion,  therefore,  in  return  for  corn,  is  ayocWtoia 
necessity  —  but  a  mere  creature  of  law,  and  with  the  law 
would  cease.  Let  England  but  legalize  the  foreign  com 
trade  as  a  portion  of  her  general  commerce,  under  any  duty 
that  will  admit  of  its  regular  existence,  and  she  may  at  once 
dismiss  all  fears  as  to  her  bullion  treasure.  Not  a  sovereign 
will  quit  her  shores  to  purchase  corn,  any  more  than  it  now 
comes  to  purchase  cotton.  It  will  be  left  as  bullion  should, 
and  under  a  free  trade  always  will  be  left,  (except  in  the  pro- 
viders of  it,)  a  measure  of  currency^  and  not  an  article  of  cam^ 
merce.  This  point  of  the  bullion  payment  for  corn  well 
deserves  to  be  carried  out  more  fully  than  our  limits  here 
admit.  Few  fallacies,  we  think,  lie  deeper  in  the  mind  of 
an  Englishman,  for  support  of  the  corn  laws,  than  this. 
Foreign  corn  and  English  gold  are,  in  his  imagination,  con- 
vertible terms.  Only  prove  to  him  that  they  have  no  other 
connexion  than  the  very  laws  that  are  in  question,  and  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  more  than  half  his  prejudices  are  at 
once  removed  that  now  stand  against  their  removal. 

Clear  as  this  point  is,  that  in  an  established  com  trade, 
England  would  export  no  bullion ;  it  is  most  demonstrative, 
we  think,  as  between  the  United  States  and  her.  Between 
England  and  the  continent  there  is  already  a  rivalry  in  aJl 
her  manufactures;  she  is  already,  in  truth,  driven  out  of  its 
market;  an  open  com  trade  with  the  continent  to  be  paid  for 
in  manufactures,  would,  therefore,  have  to  fight  its  way,  by  re- 
establishing what  it  has  now  lost — the  command  of  their 
markets  in  manufactured  goods.  With  America,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  path  is  open  ;  the  market  waits  her  goods,  and  is 
willing  to  receive  them  to  the  fullest  amount  that  she  can 
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pay  for  them.  It  is  goods,  therefore,  which  America  asks, 
and  not  bullion,  in  return  for  her  grain ;  and  were  England 
at  once  to  take  all  her  surplus,  not  an  ounce  of  gold  would 
be  demanded  in  return.  This  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  is 
well  worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  by  England — let  them 
remember,  too,  that  under  their  existing  policy,  it  can  be  but 
a  temporary  offer.  It  is  a  benefit  now  proffered ;  year  by  year, 
under  the  operation  of  their  corn  laws,  it  is  passing. 

The  last  point  of  supposable  merit  in  the  English  corn 
laws,  is  to  maintain  uniform  prices.  In  this  end,  however, 
they  have  pre-eminently  failed,  as  all  the  facts  of  the  case 
show,  and  when  compared  with  the  grain  market  of  Holland, 
show  also  the  reason.  The  price  of  grain  in  the  English 
market  exhibits  but  the  productiveness  of  its  own  harvest, 
therefore  it  is  variable,  and  that  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  price 
in  Amsterdam  exhibits  the  average  productiveness  of  har- 
vests throughout  the  commercial  world,  therefore  it  is  com- 
Eratively  unchanged,  the  superior  fruitfulness  of  one  ma- 
ag  up  for  the  comparative  failure  of  another. 

In  whatever  heht  we  view  the  corn  laws,  therefore,  they 
are  a  failure  ;  and  that  radically^  for  already  every  possible 
modification  has  been  tried  of  them.  It  is  time,  therefore,  on 
the  score  of  experience,  for  England  to  make  a  change.  She 
owes  it  to  herself — shall  we  not  be  justified  in  saying  she 
owes  it  to  the  world,  having  tried  so  thoroughly  the  artificial 
and  selfish  policy,  to  make  trial  too  of  the  more  natural  and 
liberal  one.  But  to  look  at  the  prejudices  that  stand  in  the 
way: 

The  first,  is  one  that  denies  or  doubts  England's  obtaining 
cheap  bread  by  the  free  trade.  It  holds  the  position  that 
England  wants  not  so  much  bread  for  her  people  as  occupa- 
tion for  them.  How,  it  is  asked,  shall  she  support  the  sur- 
plus laborers,  in  addition  to  those  she  already  is  burdened 
with,  which  the  cheap  wheat  of  America  will  throw  out  of 
occupation  on  her  inferior  soils?  With  their  reduced  wages, 
will  not  even  cheap  bread  be  dear  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the 
objection  runs  upon  a  fallacy.  The  wages  of  labor 
in  a  country  are,  at  all,  times,  a  question  of  its  capital,  and 
not  at  all  of  the  occupation  to  which  that  capital  calls  it ; 
and  as  the  capital  of  England  is  not  reduced  by  a  free  trade 
in  corn,  so  neither  will  wages,  nor  the  employment  of  labor  in 
it;  but  on  the  contrary,  such  trade,  by  raising  all  profits  ^f 
capital,  through  increased  cheapness,  first  of  bread,  and  then 
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of  all  products  of  industry,  will  enlarge  the  fond  out  of 
which  wages  are  paid,  and,  advancing  more  rapidly  than 
before,  will  either  necessarily  raise  wages,  or  else  employ 
more  laborers.  Or,  if  the  question  be,  in  what  it  will  env- 
ploy  them ;  the  answer  is,  in  whatever  form  of  productive 
industry  the  new  trade  shall  demand.  The  power  of  pur- 
chase in  England  by  America  will  be  increased,  and  conse- 
quently the  extent  of  her  purchases.  She  will  have  new 
treasure  wherewith  to  buy,  and  will  therefore  buy  propor- 
tionably.  Thus  it  is,  that  old  forms  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try will  be  enlarged  in  England,  and  new  ones  introduced  and 
a  new  stimulus  given  to  production,  until  the  nation  find  once 
again,  as  she  has  repeatedly  found  in  times  past,  that  freedom^ 
and  not  restriction,  is  the  secret  of  wealth  ;  and  that  cheap 
bread  is  identical  with  peace  at  home  and  the  extension  of 
her  markets  abroad,  witn  the  comforts  of  the  laborer,  with 
the  profits  of  the  capitalist,  and  with  the  only  solid  prosperity 
of  the  nation — solids  we  say,  inasmuch  as  resting  on  no  ar- 
tificial basis,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  overthrown. 

The  second  objection  to  our  free  reasonings,  shifts  the 
ground  of  the  argument  from  cheapness  of  bread,  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  blessing,  and  to  be  the  natural  result 
of  free  trade  in  corn,  shifts  it,  we  say,  to  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  higher  question  —  that  of  political  safety  and  national  in- 
dependence. "  England,"  say  they,  ^^mnst  raise  on  her  own 
soil  and  at  any  cost,  a  requisite  amount  of  grain,  at  least  in  or- 
dinary seasons,  for  her  own  population.  She  is  not  to  be  left 
dependant  for  an  article  of  primary  importance — nay,  rather 
one  essential  to  her  existence,  on  the  caprice  or  hostihty  of  the 
foreign  grower."  As  the  former  fallacy  was  one  of  igno- 
rance, so  may  this  be  termed  one  of  malevolence ;  and  if 
acted  upon  as  a  principle,  and  carried  out,  as  all  principles 
should  be,  to  their  fartnest  conclusions,  would,  step  by  step, 
send  back  society,  not  only  to  the  poverty  of  the  savage  state, 
but  to  all  its  sullen  malignities.  ^^  Bellum  omnium  contra 
omnesJ'^ 

It  were  easy  to  trace  out  the  folly  of  such  churlish  inde- 
pendence, and  to  exhibit  England  weakening  her  resources 
through  husbanding  them  too  suspiciously,  but  it  may  more 
readily  be  demonstrated  by  the  facts  of  history. 

Take  that  of  Holland,  for  instance.  From  the  first  day 
c^  her  political  existence,  has  Holland  drawn  from  foreign 
trade  three  fourths  of  the  grain  needful  for  her  populaticm. 
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three  hundred  years  has  Holland  thus  Uved  and  thus 
lurished — fighting  through  a  revolutionary  struggle  with  the 
reatest  power  in  Europe,  for  a  period  of  two  generations — 
_  on  tending  single  handed  in  after  limes  with  England  in  the 
bloom  of  her  strength  —  with  France  in  the  pride  of  her  gtory 
— and  sometimes,  as  in  our  own  day,  standing  op  manfully 
for  her  rights  against  combined  Europe.  And  with  what  re- 
sult, we  ask,  has  this  risk  of  starvation  been  run?  With  this, 
and  be  it  forever  remembered  as  putting  to  shame  such 
baseless  argument:  Holland,  alone,  of  all  tlie  countries  in 
Europe,  has  never  been  near  to  starvation ;  she,  alone,  has 
never  suffered  famine,  or  even  been  frighted  by  scarcity. 
Her  grain  markets  have  ever  been  the  clieapest  in  price,  the 
steadiest  against  fluctuation,  and  ihe  most  abundant  in  sup- 
ply, so  that  she  has  been  at  all  times  a  shipper  of  grain, 
through  the  surplus  poured  into  her  free  [wrts,  to  those  less 
wise  nations  who  have  vainly  sought  plenty  on  the  more  self- 
ish plan  of  never  being  dependant  for  it  upon  others- 
Even  within  the  period  of  its  revolutionary  struggle,  such 
iras  its  position.  ** Amsterdam,''  says  Sir  Wtdter  Raleigh > 
'  is  never  without  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  the 
rowth  of  Holland ;  and  a  dearth  of  only  one  year  in  any 
fether  part  of  Europe  enriches  Holland  tor  seven  years." — 
iMi^cellancou^  IVorh^  Vol,  2.  Trade  and  Commerce  with  l/te 
iollander, 
A  later  celebrated  work — Richesse  dc  la  Hollander  in  1778, 
es  still  farther  in  admiration  of  their  wise  economy.  Its 
Emphatic  words  are :  *'  Que  la  disette  de  grains  regne  dans 
les  quatre  parlies  du  monde  ;  vous  trouverez  du  froment  dn 
eigle  et  d'  autres  grains  a  Amsterdam ;  iU  7i*y  nuiJiqnefU 
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The  result  of  all  this  was,  to  Holland,  wealth  and  power, 
pSuch  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen  concentrated, 
touring  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tlie 
f foreign  commerce  and  navigation  of  Holland  was  greater, 
^is  the  historian  tells  us,  than  tliat  of  all  Europe  besides  ;  and 
yet  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  this  vast  commerce 
piad  no  native  produce  to  export,  nor  even  a  piece  of  limber 
for  ship  building.  All  had  been  the  fruit  of  industry, 
[>nomy,  Iree  traiie,  and  a  fbrlunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances. In  the  long  run,  a  state  of  such  narrow  limitg 
anot  hold  the  pre-eminence  ;  therefore  lias  Holland  com-' 
iively  fallen.    Sufficient,  however,  is  it,  for  our  argument, 
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that  free  trade  in  com,  once  turned  that  marsh  not  only  into 
a  garden,  but  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  maintained  it  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Europe,  and  has  never  ceased  to 
secure  for  its  inhabitants  an  abundance  of  cheap  bread,  at 
steady  prices,  even  while  the  growers  of  it  were  themselves 
in  want.  How  different  is  the  picture,  (as  to  her  corn  market, 
we  mean,)  presented  by  England,  with  all  her  superior  ad- 
vantages !  Cutting  herself  off,  as  by  her  corn  laws  she  has 
done,  from  the  common  bounty  of  Providence,  she  has  been 
ever  liable  to  all  the  ruinous  fluctuations  of  her  own  domestic 
harvest — now  a  glut  in  her  grain  market — now  a  scarcity — 
now  a  famine.  Within  the  present  century,  at  least  five  times 
has  she  been  on  the  brink  ot  starvation,  demanding  as  often 
a  modification  of  her  laws  to  meet  the  emergency.  Within 
the  same  time  prices  have  fluctuated  nearly  threefold  ;  from 
^6  6s.  5d.y  the  Winchester  quarter  for  wheat,  as  in  1812,  to 
£2  Ss.  3d.,  as  in  1822.  To  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  sus- 
tained by  England  under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  is  not 
an  easy  task.  The  injury  arising  from  ruinous  fluctuation, 
is  of  course  not  a  calculable  item ;  that,  however,  arising 
from  increased  price,  may  be  measured  upon  the  average 
quantity  consumed.  Taking  that  amount  at  60,000,000 
quarters,  (McCuUoch's  estimate  some  years  since  was 
52,000,000,)  every  shilling  added  to  its  price  by  restric- 
tion, would  be  equal  to  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  nation  of 
^3,000,000,  and  supposing  the  average  rise  to  be  equal  to  7 
shillings,  (McCuUoch's estimate,)  the  actual  annual  loss  to  the 
nation  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  ^21,000,000. 

But  the  advocate  of  the  corn  laws  has  another  objection  to 
their  removal.  It  would,  say  they,  ruin  the  agriculture  of 
England.  But  what,  we  ask,  has  it  done  in  the  Netherlands  ? 
Let  such  arguer,  we  say,  visit  that  garden  of  Europe,  and 
judge  for  himself;  and  when  he  there  sees  every  foot  of  land 
made  productive  under  the  hand  of  labor,  and  even  soils 
destined  it  would  appear  by  nature  to  perpetual  sterility, 
through  patient  industry,  and  the  blessing  of  cheap  breai>, 
turned  to  profit,  (such  soils,  for  instance,  as  in  England  re- 
main uncultivated  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  acres,)  then  will 
he  receive  a  practical  answer  to  his  doubts  on  this  point,  and 
have,  at  least,  one  barrier  removed  from  the  rightful  decision 
of  the  question  at  home. 

Now  it  is  somewhat  strange,  and  to  us,  as  American 
economists,  not  very  flattering,  that  firom  our  own  chief 
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magistrate  should  have  recently  come  the  authority  most 
quoted  against  ourselves  in  this  matter.  In  the  late  decisive 
vote  in  the  British  house  of  lords,  against  the  introduction  of 
American  com,  we  find,  according  to  the  London  Spectator 
of  June  11th,  Lord  Melbourne  quoting  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  this 
e£^t.  "I  lay  great  stress,"  said  his  lordship,  "  on  Mr.  Van 
Buren^s  opinion^  of  the  hazard  of  depending  upon  foreign 
nations  for  a  supply  of  corn."  So  much,  we  say,  for  our 
rulers  making  their  state  papers  political  essays,  and  teaching 
&lse  science  besides,  to  have  it  cast  in  our  teeth  by  foreign- 
ers, as  if  it  were  the  recognised  judgment  of  the  nation. 
But  whatever  be  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  politically 
speaking,  of  the  corn  laws  of  England,  they  stand,  so  long 
as  they  shall  stand,  a  monument  of  ignorance  in  the  eyes  of 
the  political  economist,  false  in  reasoning,  and  baseless  in 
principle. 

But  of  this  state  of  things,  what  is  to  be  the  result  ?  one 
of  two  consequences,  we  think,  must  necessarily  follow. 
Under  the  great  and  increasing  superabundance  of  American 
bread  stufis,  England  has  but  two  choices,  and  America,  at 
present,  waits  her  choice — either  to  take  our  grain,  upon  a 
fixed  and  moderate  duty,  a  principle  already  admitted  in  her 
temporary  act  of  1825,  which  is  tne  only  condition  on  which 
a  permanent  national  trade  can  exist,  and  thus  retain,  with 
constant  enlargement,  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  her 
manufactures  ;  or  persisting  in  her  com  laws  as  they  now 
stand,  to  close  her  accounts  as  rapidly  as  may  be  with  her 
best  customer,  and  to  see  in  her  henceforward  a  rival  manu- 
facturer, both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  alternative  is  a 
simple,  clear,  and  necessary  one.  Cheapness  of  bread  is  a 
bounty,  alike  upon  foreign  trade  and  upon  home  manufac- 
tures, and  which  shall  predominate,  depends  upon  the  course 
adopted  abroad  in  relation  to  us.  Our  wheat  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  long  upon  our  hands,  before  it  begin  to  sprout  up 
in  the  form  of  cloth,  hardware,  china,  and  all  other  shapes  of 
comfort  and  luxury,  for  which,  abroad,  if  foreign  markets 
admitted  it,  it  would  be  the  payment.  As  that  trade  now  stands 
with  England,  it  is  indeed  one  of  utter  dependance.  England 
IB  willing  to  sell  to  us,  but  unwilling  to  buy  from  us. 
America  is  willing,  now,  at  least,  both  to  buy  and  sell.  The 
only  possible  form  of  trade,  in  the  mean  time,  between  such 
parties  exchanging  unequally,  must  be  one  of  large  and 
increasing  credits — such  as  ours  has  long  been  with  England, 
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and  such  as  it  roust  be  again,  if  trade  is  ever  widely  re- 
established under  the  existing  state  of  things.     But  of  such 
enlarged  restoration,  there  is  much  room  for  doubt.     There  is 
distrust  and  disinclination  on  both  sides.  England  now  reasons, 
as  she  has  lately  acted,  most  unwisely,  with  regard  to  the 
past  crisis,  of  which  she  herself  was  the  moving  cause. 
Even,  therefore,  should  England  now  be  willing  to  re-estab- 
lish things  as  they  were,  it  is  still  a  question,  whether  her 
ruined  debtor  can  so  easily  forget  and  forgive — or  rather, 
whether  the  American  trader  and  agric ulturist  will  not  prefer  to 
seek  their  market  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  such  ruinous 
caprice ;  and  that  is  in  the  domestic  exchanges  of  their  own 
country.     It  is  idle  to  suppose  such  feelings  not  to  exist  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  very  widely  too  ;  and  if  so,  then, 
as  likely  to  display  themselves,  if  matters  continue  as  they 
are,  certainly  in  the  determination  of  much  individual  capital 
and  enterprise,   and  it  may  be  in  some  decided  form  of 
national  policy — a  new  tariflT,  perhaps,  or  prohibitory  duties 
tending  to  hasten  the  change,  by  making  profitable  all  such 
conversion  of  national  industry.     That  sucn  coming  change, 
over  our  country,  is  even  now  "  casting  its  shadows  before," 
no  observant  American  can  doubt     For  ourselves,  we  hail 
it  not  with  pleasure ;  for  such  isolation,  between  countries 
once  named  **  mother  and  daughter,"  accords  neither  with  our 
feelings  nor  our  judgment.     But  still,  we  witness  it  without 
surprise,  as  being  the  natural,  we  might  almost  say,  the  neces* 
sary  result  of  the  lecent  financial  course  pursued  by  England, 
and  of  her  present  determination  to  hola  on  to  the  exclusion 
of  American  corn.     Such  poUcy,  while  at  the  same  lime  she 
withholds  her  long  accustomed  American  credits,  not  only 
awakens  such  inclination,  but  at  the  same  time  renders,  in  our 
judgment,  some  such  countervailing  policy  almost  inevitable. 
Again,  therefore,  we  repeat,  England  has  the  alternative 
before  her — American  custom  with  American  corn  ;  or, 
America  a  rival  instead  of  a  customer  ;  a  rival  too,  not 
only  in  supplying  her  own  home  consumption,  but  as  meet- 
ing the  English  manufacturer  in  every  port,  anticipating  him 
in  every  foreign  demand,  and  in  spite  of  inferiority  of  capital, 
contriving  to  undersell  him  in  every  market,  and  in  every 
form  of  manufacture,  through  superior  industry,  enterprise, 
economy  of  labor,  and,  to  crown  all,  superior  cheapness  ef 
bread.     What  would  be  the  eventual  result  of  such  competir 
tion  in  foreign  markets,  England  may  even  now  judgei  for 
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she  knows  well,  that  wherever  the  American  capital  and 
skill  have  already  taken  firm  hold  of  any  manufacture — 
whether  fostered  in  it  by  our  own  laws,  or  forced  to  it  by 
those  of  England — the  American  manufacturer  has  driven^ 
or  is  drivings  his  English  rival  out  of  every  open  foreign  mar- 
ket ;  and  we  doubt  not,  in  many  articles,  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, could  successfully  drive  him  from  his  own.  In  the 
coarser  cottons,  for  instance,  and  some  of  the  hardwares, 
America  is  able  now  to  undersell  th^  manufacturers  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  at  their  own  doors — and  can  put 
op,  as  she  is  putting  up,  machinery  in  their  mills,  and  loco- 
motives on  their  rail-ways,  cheaper,  and  not  only  cheaper, 
but  better,  than  the  best  English  establishments  can  now  af- 
ford to  do  the  same  work,  and  that  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tage of  freight.  If  such,  then,  be  the  result  of  incidental 
competition  between  the  two  manufacturers,  what  will  it  be 
when  awakened  by  national  jealousy,  sharpened  by  all  the 
leal  of  individual  rivalry,  and  aided  by  the  acknowledged 
superiority  of  American  mechanical  talent  The  result  will 
be  bttle  less,  we  think,  in  a  very  few  years  after  their  estab- 
lishment, than  a  complete  transfer  of  its  present  manufactu- 
ring monopoly  from  England  to  America,  and  with  it  not  a 
small  but  a  large  share  of  that  very  surplus  capital  she  now 
husbands  so  carefully.     What  political  change  must  accora- 

Eny  or  follow  such  financial  revolution  in  England,  no  Eng- 
hman  can  contemplate,  we  think,  without  dread,  and  no 
philanthropist  or  christian  without  sorrow.  For  England  to 
wane  from  her  long  acknowledged  supremacy,  will  be  trial 
enough  for  a  proud  people  ;  for  her  to  fall  into  anarchy  would 
be,  even  to  the  mind  ojf  an  American,  like  striking  the  sun 
firom  the  moral  firmament.  Let  her  then,  we  say,  be  wise 
in  time ;  let  her  by  freedom  of  exchange  prolong  her  date  of 
present  empire,  and  by  colonizing  the  West,  identify  herself 
with  coming  greatness ;  by  her  surplus  capital  and  labor,  ex- 
pended on  soils  far  more  fertile  than  her  own,  let  her  increase  the 
joy  of  starving  millions  in  Europe ;  let  her  science  guide,  let  her 
arts  adorn,  let  her  religion  bless,  the  rising  wilderness  ;  and 
then,  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the  fortunes  of  Old 
England,  the  continent  of  the  new  world  will  still  preserve 
her  name,  her  lineage,  her  fame,  her  language,  and  her  faith, 
and  be  to  the  coming  generations  of  men  what  her  ancestral 
land  has  already  been  to  her — a  mother  op  many  nations. 
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Art.  Ill, —  Correspondence  of  William  Pitty  Earl  of  Chatham. 
Edited  by  the  Executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  from  the  original  manuscripts  in  their  posses- 
sion.    In  four  volumes.     London :  1839.     John  Murray. 

Thb  friends  of  virtual  representation  have  often  boasted, 
that  the  most  distinguished  of  their  opponents  have  dated 
their  rise  from  a  rotten  borough.  The  elder  Pitt,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  came  into  parliament  from  Old  Sarum,  a 
seat  which  his  brother  had  just  vacated,  and  to  which  he 
possessed  indefeasible  claims.  The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  then  at  its  flood.  For  twenty  years  it  had  held 
undoubted  possession  of  the  votes  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  affections  of  the  sovereign ;  so  that,  by  its  subservience 
to  the  one,  and  its  corruption  of  the  other,  it  had  obtained 
what  seemed  to  be  a  freehold  on  the  government  for  the 
lives  of  two  of  its  monarchs.  We  do  not  impute  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  the  full  measure  of  the  corruption  of  his  ad- 
ministration. He  held  oflBce  at  a  time  when  nothing  but  the 
highest  abilities,  or  most  vigilant  management,  could  preserve 
a  ministry  from  destruction.  All  party  landmarks  had  been 
torn  away  on  the  triumph  of  the  Hanoverian  family,  and  he 
found  that  as  every  political  quack  around  him  was  out-bid- 
ding him  in  the  market,  the  only  way  to  make  his  prescrip- 
tions go  down,  was  to  gild  them.  His  ranks  were  continu- 
ally exposed  to  defection,  because  there  was  no  enemy  at 
hand  to  render  union  necessary.  He  found  himself  raised, 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  Queen  Anne,  from  a  position  in 
a  small  and  hopeless  minority,  where  he  was  excluded  not 
only  from  oSice,  but  from  court,  into  the  highest  office  of  state, 
backed  not  only  by  the  favor  of  his  sovereign,  but  by  the 
confidence  of  the  kingdom.  The  tory  party,  after  the  ac 
cession  of  George  I.,  had  no  ground  of  hope,  except  through 
the  expulsion  of  the  reigning  family.  However  attached  the 
king  may  have  been  to  their  creed,  he  was  compelled  from 
necessity  to  respond  to  that  of  their  opponents.  The  bill  of 
recognition  in  1690,  the  repeal  of  the  non-resisting  act,  the 
act  of  settlement,  and  the  oath  of  abjuration,  had  left  to  the 
tories  no  alternative  but  whiggism  or  jacobitism.  They 
were  thrown  into  a  position  which  involved  them,  if  they 
kept  their  ground,  in  the  grossest  inconsistencies.     Their 
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old  maxim  haxi  been — pro  legCy  pro  rege.  But  the  king  and 
the  law  were  marshalled  against  them.  They  found  their 
adversaries  in  possession  of  me  very  fortifications  which  they 
bad  theniselves  erected.  We  cannot,  therefore,  blame 
George  I.  for  throwing  himself  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  I^bert  Walpole  and  Lord  Townshend.  To  have  formed 
an  administration  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord  Oxford, 
would  have  been  at  the  time  impossible ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  broad  basis  government,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been 
bis  first  intention,  would  have  been  an  act  of  suicide,  which 
would  have  determined  at  once  his  reign  and  his  safety.  The 
Jacobite  ministry  of  his  predecessor  might  have  changed  sides 
once  more,  and  have  placed  the  (Jerman  elector  in  the  shrine 
where  they  had  been  deifying  the  French  refugee.  But  to 
have  clustered  round  the  altar  a  mixture  of  his  enemies  and 
bis  friends — to  have  collected  together  at  the  same  table,  men 
who  had  been  hurrying  each  other  to  the  scaffold — would 
have  desecrated  the  oflBce  to  which  he  was  called,  and  de- 
stroyed the  government  which  he  was  upholding.  William 
III.,  with  his  great  abilities,  had  found  himself  incapable  of 
the  task  of  balancing  parties,  and  Queen  Anne  had  died  of 
the  attempt.  But  in  those  days,  statesmen  struggled  for 
pensions  for  themselves — in  the  time  of  George  11.,  for  crowns 
tor  their  princes.  Many  a  cup  still  trembled  to  the  toast  of 
the  Pretender.  The  "rallant  Murray"  had  raised  his  clan, 
and  the  duke  of  Ormond  stood  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  in 
the  flush  of  Jacobite  loyalty,  while  Sir  William  Wyndham, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  sneered  at  the  character  of  an  Eng- 
lish king,  "  whose  only  infelicity  was  his  utter  ignorance  of  the 
English  language  and  constitution."  All  the  spirit  of  the 
English  church  was  with  the  Stuart.  Atterbury  was  his 
primate,  as  Laud  had  been  his  grandfather's ;  and  unlike  as 
they  were  in  the  complexion  of  their  morals,  they  were  the 
same  in  the  object  of  their  ambition.  With  the  Jacobites 
battling  against  him,  with  the  tories  by  the  road  side,  with 
the  clergy  shriving  his  opponents,  it  was  the  necessity,  and 
not  the  fault  of  George  II.,  that  he  threw  himself,  body  and 
soul,  into  the  hands  of  the  whigs. 

There  could,  however,  have  been  no  disaster  so  injurious 
to  Great  Britain,  as  the  total  extinction  of  all  party  differ- 
ences, which  followed  the  Pretender's  defeat.  Every  body 
became  a  whig,  and  as  nobody  remained  to  twit  whiggism 
with  its  inconsistencies,  every  whig  became  a  staunch  be- 
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liever  in  the  infallibility  of  the  royal  family.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  saw  that  he  could  very  easily  be  betaten  in  his  loy- 
alty, in  a  race  so  crowded ;  and  he  supposed,  consequently, 
that  the  only  way  that  he  could  retain  his  office,  would  be 
by  the  partiality  of  the  crown,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
commons.  There  was  no  ^at  national  enthusiasm  to  car- 
ry the  minister  through.  There  was  no  great  national  ob- 
jects for  him  to  attain.  The  people  cared  very  little  whether 
Sir  Robert  or  Lord  Townshend  should  cage  the  old  king ; 
or,  when  Sir  Robert  had  him  fairly  in  keeping,  whether  Mr. 
Pulteney  should  set  him  free.  They  saw  that  it  became  a 
battle  of  purses  and  not  of  principles.  They  had  achieved, 
they  thought,  the  greatest  enterprise  ever  yet  achieved  by  a 
people — the  establishment,  without  bloodshed,  of  a  constir 
tutional  government  by  constitutional  means.  The  conse- 
quence of  their  apathy  was,  that  the  first  house  of  commons 
that  sat  under  the  new  dynasty,  chosen,  as  it  was,  for  three 
years,  at  the  regular  expiration  of  its  term  voted  itself  in 
again,  and  without  the  consent  of  its  constituents,  without 
even  their  counsel,  assumed  to  itself,  after  its  jurisdiction  was 
expired  by  its  natural  course,  the  province  of  enacting  laws 
for  four  years  longer.  We  only  wonder  that  it  did  not  take 
another  stride,  now  that  it  had  put  on  the  ten  league  boots, 
and  extend  what  had  been  merely  a  step,  into  a  regular 
march.  There  was  a  project,  indeed,  in  the  first  septennial 
parliament,  when  near  the  close  of  its  secotid  period,  for  re- 
novating it  again  from  its  ashes,  but  as  the  proposition  sprang 
only  from  a  few  discontented  members,  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  their  re-election,  it  was  speedily  over^ 
thrown.* 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  the  close 
of  his  career,  had  lost  all  faith  in  his  fellow  men.  "  Read 
me  any  thing  else  but  history,''  said  the  dying  statesman  to 
his  son ;  "  any  thing  else  is  true."  He  had  corrupted  the 
chastity  of  the  state,  and  complained  that  its  waywardness 
was  inherent.  We  shall  not  repeat  his  coarse  saying  about 
patriotism,  which  only  shows  how  soon  a  naturally  honest 
and  independent  character  can  cramp  its  limbs  by  walking 
on  crutches.  Want  of  faith  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  fun- 
damental error.  He  forgot  the  love  of  his  youth.  It  bad 
carried  him  from  his  prison,  but  he  neglected  it  in  his  pre- 

*  Pari.  UiiL,  Yii.  993.    Coze'i  WaL,  ii.  917. 
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miership.  Had  he  stuck  to  the  moderate  and  constitutional 
maxims  he  set  out  with,  though  he  would  have  subsidized 
fewer  German  princes,  or  pensioned  fewer  members  of  par- 
liament, he  would  have  relieved  England  from  many  a  debt 
and  difficulty  which  has  since  encompassed  her. 

It  is  difficult,  we  confess,  to  detect  the  leading  measures 
of  the  Walpole  administration.  Peace  abroad,  and  good 
will  at  home,  were  probably  its  objects.  The  means  it 
took,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  sometimes  rather  out  of 
place;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  was  his  majesty's  fa- 
vorite amusement  to  play  at  tennis  with  German  principali- 
ties, and  nothing  relieved  his  spirits  so  much  as  a  continental 
squabble.  It  was  not  from  a  natural  ferocity  of  temper,  that 
George  I.  spent  his  energies  in  so  strange  an  outlet ;  but 
from  the  tendency  of  his  early  associations,  which  were  ga- 
thered chiefly  in  the  Hanoverian  stables.  The  same  dislike 
of  father  to  son,  which  prevailed  so  long  in  the  family,  was 
manifested  by  the  princess  Sophia  to  the  electoral  prince, 
so  that  the  doctrine  of  repulsion  always  carried  the  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  place  farthest  possible  from  the  palace  or  the 
council. 

It  is  true,  that  subsequently  there  were  a  few  bills  of  a 
narcotic  character  passed — moderate  test  acts,  with  their 
horns  cushioned,  and  mild  suspension  of  habeas  corpus  acts, 
with  their  claws  tied,  so  that  the  effect  which  they  produced  on 
the  people  was  that  of  profound  sleep,  and  consequent  inat- 
tention to  what  Sir  Robert  and  Queen  Caroline  were  doing. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  they  gave  in  their  sleep  a  clumsy  blow 
to  the  bill  for  the  perpetuating  of  the  house  of  lords,  by 
placing  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  king's  majesty,  or  the  mi- 
nister's intrigues.  In  the  palace,  the  old  king  and  his  son 
quarrelled,  as  their  ancestors  had  done  before  them;  and 
when  the  son  came  to  be  king,  he  followed  their  example. 
Sudden  removals  took  place ;  the  princess,  on  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  an  heir  apparent,  was  hurried  away  from  the 
royal  roof;  the  king  was  on  the  point  of  sending  a  regiment 
to  bring  her  back,  and  was  only  prevented  by  the  consider- 
ation of  the  delicacy  of  her  situation ;  and  when  Queen 
Caroline  visited  her  daughter-in-law  after  the  birth,  angry 
glances  passed  to  and  fro,  and  Prince  Frederic  even 
growled  when  his  mother  spoke  to  him,  instead  of  answering 
her ;  but  when  she  passed  aown  to  get  into  her  carriage,  he 
pressed  forward  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  and  knelt  down 
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in  the  dirt  to  kiss  her  hand  in  the  plenitude  of  royal  affection. 
Five  years  after,  when  the  king  was  playing  cards  with  his 
Germans,  a  messenger  came  suddenly  in  with  a  messafi[e 
from  the  court  physician;  the  king  immediately  turned  pafe, 
and  leaned  over  to  Lady  Yarmouth,  and  whispered,  "  11  ett 
mort.^^  Queen  Caroline  heard  not  of  it  till  next  morning,  for 
the  death  was  so  sudden  that  they  feared  to  break  it  to  her  in 
her  illness ;  but  it  is  said  that  from  that  hour  her  natural  affec- 
tion returned,  but  her  natural  cheerfulness  deserted  her. 
There  was  also  an  occasional  fluttering  as  the  king  deserted 
one  favorite  and  took  another ;  courtiers  gathered  around 
the  new  comer,  and  caressed  her,  and  flattered  her,  and  tried 
to  make  her  a  decoy  duck  to  entrap  the  old  king  into  their 
nets;  but  Sir  Robert  Walpole  placed  his  reliance  on  the 
queen,  and  through  the  constant  influence  they  exerted,  he 
retained  his  power. 

She  always  affected,  if  any  body  was  present,  to  act 
(and  he  liked  she  should)  the  humble,  ignorant  wife,  that 
never  meddled  with  politics.  Even  if  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
came  in  to  talk  of  business,  which  she  had  previously  settled 
with  him,  she  would  rise  up,  courtesy,  and  offer  to  retire ; 
the  king  generally  bid  her  stay,  sometimes  not.  She  and  Sir 
Robert  played  him  into  one  another's  hands ;  he  would  refuse 
to  take  the  advice  of  the  one,  and  then  when  the  other  talked 
to  him  again  on  the  same  point,  he  would  give  the  reasons 
for  it,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him ;  nay,  he  would  some- 
times produce  as  his  own,  at  another  conversation  with  the 
same  person,  the  reasons  which  he  had  refused  to  listen  to 
when  given  him.  He  has  said  to  Sir  Robert,  on  the  courtesies 
of  the  queen,  "  There,  you  see  how  much  I  am  governed  by 
my  wife,  as  they  say  I  am  !  Ho !  ho !  it  is  a  fine  thing, 
indeed,  to  be  governed  by  one's  wife."  "  Oh !  Sir,"  replied 
the  queen,  "  I  must  be  vain,  indeed,  to  pretend  to  govern  your 
majesty."  But  in  the  meantime,  the  mass  of  the  people 
cared  little  for  court  factions,  and  little  more  for  parhamen- 
tary  intrigues  ;  for  they  had  dropped,  for  a  while,  into  the 
hands  of  the  minister  and  the  queen,  the  liberty  which  they 
had  waded  so  far  to  purchase. 

It  is  said,  that  Queen  Caroline  was  atone  time  very  an3dous 
to  close  up  the  grounds  now  called  the  Regent's  Park,  so  as 
to  make  them  a  hunting-ground  for  herself  and  her  children. 
Sir  Robert  was  asked  by  her,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  such 
a  change.     The  answer  was :  only  a  crown,  madam.    A 
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trifling  assumption  would  have  raised  a  rebellion,  which  the 
grossest  usurpation  might  have  failed  to  excite. 

The  correspondence  in  the  volumes  before  us,  virtually 
commences  with  the  formation  of  what  was  called  the  broacl- 
bottomed  administration  in  1746,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  pay- 
master of  the  forces.  That  his  attendance  at  the  house  of 
commons  must  have  been  regular,  and  his  share  in  its  busi- 
ness important,  we  can  gather  from  the  fact  that  so  respon- 
sible a  situation  was  given  to  him  at  a  period  so  early.  The 
parliamentary  history  reports  speeches  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  him  in  the  aebates  which  precede  the  succes- 
sive defeats  of  the  Walpoleand  Carteret  administrations  ;  but 
no  confidence  can  be  attached  to  its  authority.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Murray  brandish  at  each  other,  with  equal  dexterity, 
dilemmas,  whose  antlers  are  identical,  and  arguments,  whose 
frame-work  bears  a  surprising  similitude.  A  burst  of  elo- 
quence from  Mr.  Fox,  is  followed  by  one  so  like  it  from  his 
great  rival,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  they  were  both 
coined  in  the  same  mint.  Mr.  Pelham  loses  his  familiar 
caution,  and  boasts  and  fumes  very  unguardedly ;  Bubb 
Doddington  speaks  like  a  patriot,  and  Charles  Townshend 
like  a  sage.  We  have  no  confidence  in  such  representations, 
however  well  the  mimic  may  assume  the  dress,  and  imitate 
the  gestures  of  the  character  he  represents  ;  the  same  coarse 
face  and  narrow  features  peer  out  from  beneath  the  hood. 
The  harlequin  and  the  hero  are  mounted  on  the  same  stilts, 
and  wear  tne  same  patchwork.  But  when  we  turn  from  the 
reports  to  the  letters — ^to  what  the  men  did  themselves,  from 
what  other  men  said  they  did — ^the  similarity  fades  away, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle  assume,  at  a  touch, 
their  native  greatness  and  their  native  littleness. 

"  The  duke  of  Newcastle,"  wittily  said  Lord  Wilmington, 
**  loses  half  an  hour  the  first  thing  eveiy  morning,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  trying  to  catch  up  to  it."  He  lived  in  a 
continual  bustle ;  and  as  his  bustle  was  always  inefficient,  he 
lived  in  a  continual  fret.  Jealous  of  every  body,  not  from  a 
consciousness  of  neglected  abilities  on  his  part,  but  from  a 
conviction  that  his  station  was  far  above  his  deserts,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  most  watchful  cackling  could  preserve  his 
citadel  from  being  stormed.  He  was  jealous  even  of  his 
brother,  whose  interests  were  always,  and  necessarily,  his 
own.  At  the  time  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  secretary  of 
state,  Henry  Pelham  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  so 
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that  together  they  swept  the  government  board.  Mr.  Pelfaam 
had  not  been  so  spoiled,  and  was  therefore  more  respected 
than  his  brother.  His  parliamentary  powers  were  certainly 
of  an  order  above  mediocrity,  his  habits  of  business  exact, 
and  his  parliamentary  influence  extended.  After  no  other 
rivals  remained  for  the  duke  to  hate,  he  took  to  hating  Mr. 
Pelham.  Like  the  Irishman  in  the  fair  of  Ballawno,  he 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  continual  state  of  assault  and  battery. 
Mr.  Pelham  does  his  best  to  quiet  him,  but  he  ascribes  his 
pacific  exertions  to  the  insidious  exertions  of  his  enemies. 
At  length  Mr.  Pelham  is  obliged  to  sive  in  to  the  duke's 
suspicions,  and  to  agree  with  him  that  the  king  and  all  the 
royal  family  are  conspiring  against  him  ;  that  the  support  of 
the  house  of  lords  is  entirely  ironical,  and  the  house  of 
commons  have  no  other  view  than  to  get  his  money.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  hates  Mr.  Pitt  as  honestly  as  he  bates  any 
one  else,  but  has  discernment  enough  to  find  out  that  he  is 
not  the  man  either  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Mr.  Pelham  to  his  brother,  shows  the  relations 
which  existed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  soothing  treatment  to  which  the  duke  was  submitted. 

Henry  Pdham  to  the  Duke  of  NeuxMsUe. 
'*  I  have  had  a  long  discourse  with  Pitt.  He  seems  mighty  bappj 
with  an  opinion  that  bis  interposition,  and  his  truly  friendly  offices, 
have  had  a  good  effect  in  bringing  you  and  me  nearer  to  each 
other.  /  most  sincerely  desire  you  to  go  on  tw  your  correspondence 
with  him,  with  all  the  frankness  and  cordiality  you  can  ;  I  do  so  in 
all  my  conversations  vnth  him,  I  think  him,  beside?,  the  most  able 
and  useful  man  we  have  amongst  us ;  truly  honorable,  and  strictly 
honest.  He  is  as  firm  a  friend  to  us  as  we  can  wish  for;  and  a 
more  useful  one  there  does  not  exist." — Newcastle  Papers. 

But  the  jealousies  between  the  brothers  were  soon  ended 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Pelham.  The  duke  of  New- 
castle looked  about  in  vain  for  a  successor ;  distrusting  Fox, 
fearing  Fitt,  he  entreated  Murray ;  but  found  that  the 
caution  of  the  last  held  him  back  from  accepting  a  situation, 
which  the  rapacity  of  the  first  had  clutched  at.  Mr.  Pitt 
stood  aloof  from  the  struggle.  He  knew  what  were  bis 
deserts,  and  nothing  less  would  he  receive.  The  king's 
anger,  the  king's  dislike,  were  placed  before  him  by  the  wily 
premier  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  in  his  career.  He 
tried  not  to  remove  it.    It  was  always  his  object  rather  to  be  the 
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minister  of  the  state,  than  the  servant  of  the  monarch.  The 
day,  he  felt,  v/as  coming,  when  the  imbecility  of  the  Pelham 
administration  would  render  them  incapable  of  relieving  the 
country  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  had  involved  it ; 
and  when  that  day  had  arrived,  the  necessity,  and  not  the 
choice  of  the  monarch,  would  give  him  the  seals.  The  people 
were  beginningto  feel  that  it  was  time  that  one  should  appear, 
who  could  collect  and  chain  together  the  scattered  energies 
of  the  state.  England  in  sixteen  years  had  lost  the  character 
which  centuries  had  given  her.  Under  the  mask  of  native 
dissensions,  France  had  deprived  her  of  Madras,  and  had 
shut  out  the  East  India  Company  from  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
trade.  In  Africa,  French  privateering  had  exterminated  the 
whole  of  the  Guinea  and  Gold  Coast  commerce.  And  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Canadas,  the  French 
ministry  «had  stretched  a  chain  of  fortific^iaeos,  which  hung 
around  the  neck  of  the  American  colonies,  and  bid  fair  to 
throttle  them  before  the  mother  country  could  come  to  the 
rescue.  In  May,  1754,  was  fought  the  first  battle  between 
the  French  and  the  English  ;  a  battle  singularly  famous,  not 
only  from  the  terrible  convulsion  which  it  excited,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  commander  of  the  English  forces  was  one 
who  was  to  be  the  future  liberator  of  his  country  from  the 
dominion  of  that  power,  which  he  then  so  bravely  defended. 
We  take  the  liberty  to  quote  from  Lord  Oxford's  memoirs,  a 
curious  allusion  to  the  first  American  battle,  which,  though 
objectionable  in  a  point  which,  of  all  others,  we  can  least 
pardon,  serves,  through  the  explanation  immediately  given, 
and  the  note  afterwards  appended  to  it,  to  show  the  reputation 
which  Washington,  even  before  the  revolution,  had  obtained. 

"  In  August  came  news  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Washington  in 
the  great  meadows  on  the  western  borders  of  Virginia ;  a  trifling 
action,  but  remarkable  for  giving  date  to  the  war.  The  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  have  been  already  mentioned ;  hut  in  May 
tbey  proceeded  to  open  hostilities.  Major  Washington,  with  about 
fifty  men,  attacked  one  of  their  parties,  and  slew  their  commanding 
officer.  In  this  skirmish  he  was  supported  by  an  Indian  half-king, 
and  ttodve  of  his  subjects,  who  in  the  Virginian  accounts  is  called 
a  very  considerable  monarch.  On  the  third  of  July,  the  French 
being  reinforced  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred,  fell  upon 
Washington  in  a  small  fort,  which  they  took,  but  dismissed  the  com- 
mander with  military  honors,  being  willing,  as  they  expressed  it 
mthe  capitulation,  to  show  that  they  treated  them  like  friends  !     In 
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the  express  which  Major  Washington  despatched  on  his  preceding 
little  victory,  he  concluded  with  these  words :  "  I  heard  the  bullets 
whistle,  and  believe  rae,  there  is  something  charming  in  the  sound." 
On  hearing  of  this  letter,  the  king  said  sensibly,  "  He  would  not 
have  said  so,  if  he  had  used  to  hear  many."  However,  this  brave 
braggart*  learned  to  blush  for  his  rhodomontade,  and  denring  to 
serve  General  Braddock  as  aid  de  camp,  acquitted  himself  nobly,** — 
Ld,  Orford's  Mem.,  vol.  1.346. 

The  minister,  however,  was  reluctant  to  hazard  the  exist- 
ence of  his  authority  by  a  war,  and  the  king,  the  safety  of  his 
German  dominions  in  the  storm  which  would  certainly  ensue. 
A  treaty  was  attempted  between  the  belligerent  parties  to  settle 
the  American  difficulties,  in  which  France  proposed,  as  a  com- 
promise, that  the  forts  south  of  the  Ohio,  of  either  nation,  should 
be  destroyed,  which  would  have  left  her  the  entire  command  of 
the  country  to  the  north.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  coquetted 
for  a  time  with  the  proposition  ;  but  the  king,  when  it  was 
shown  to  him,  absolutely  refused  to  admit  it.  War,  conse- 
quently, was  the  only  resort.  A  squadron  was  immediately 
sent  out  after  the  French  Canadian  fleet,  with  instructions 
that  if  the  enemy  should  sail  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  immedi- 
ately to  follow  and  attack  them.  The  result  could  have  been 
expected  by  any  body  but  a  minister  who  feared  a  victory 
as  much  as  a  defeat,  and  seemed  to  think  that  after  the  two 
squadrons  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  they 
would  perform  a  quadrille  on  the  Atlantic,  and  return  home 
again  in  peace.  Admiral  Boscawen  engaged  with  the 
French  fleet,  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  though  over  in- 
ferior forces,  a  catastrophe  which  seems  to  have  shocked  the 
English  premier  as  much  as  the  French  ambassador. 

War  was  instandy  declared,  and  Mirepoix  was  obliged  to 
hasten  from  the  kingdom  in  a  much  more  rapid  than  his 
generally  accustomed  step.t  By  the  next  post,  there  came  a 
declaration  of  the  king  of  France  to  his  mmistry,  expressing 
more  fully  his  views  than  the  most  energetic  diplomacy  — 

♦  "  It  is  wonderful  that  Lord  Orford  should  have  allowed  this  expression  to 
remain,  after  he  bad  lived  to  witness  and  admire  the  subsequent  career  of  that 
great  man,  General  Washin^on." — Note  by  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave. 

t  The  marquis  of  Mirepoix  was  much  esteemed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  in 
substance,  when  he  was  in  England,  from  his  having  so  little  of  the  manners  of 
his  country,  where  he  seldom  lived;  and,  except  for  a  passion  for  dancing,  there 
was  nothing  in  his  character  that  did  not  fall  m  with  the  tastes  of  an  English  or 
German  court.  It  was  not  in  dancing  alone,  however,  that  Mirepoix  indulged 
in  "  gyrations." 
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"  Je  ne  pardonnerai  pas  les  pirateri^is  de  cette  insolente  nalion,*^ 
His  feelings  were  probably  the  more  incensed  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  was  immediately  after  received,  of  the  capture 
of  Nova  Scotia  by  the  English. 

But  the  scales  were  soon  turned.  The  French  fortifica- 
tions on  the  Mississip'pi  opened  their  batteries,  and  reduced 
under  their  command  the  whole  country  of  the  west.  Ge- 
neral Braddock,  in  July,  1735,  was  defeated  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  by  his  defeat  the  British  arms,  and  the  British 
trade  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  swept  away. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  penod  when  Mr.  Pitt's  career 
can  be  said,  legitimately,  to  have  commenced.  Eight  years 
before,  he  became  one  of  an  administration  in  which  he  had 
no  voice ;  which  depended  on  his  energy  and  eloquence  for 
its  support  in  the  lower  house,  but  which  passed  by  and  ne- 
glected his  advice  in  the  formation  of  its  plans.  He  was 
translated  by  his  colleagues  into  a  state  of  entire  inaction. 
The  jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  fanned  in  the  king's 
breast  an  animosity  to  him  which  was  never  extinguished. 
The  rivalry  of  Mr.  Fox,  armed  against  him,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  a  faction,  which  by  a  single  blow  of  his  unfettered 
arm  he  might  have  silenced.  For  a  time  he  kept  pace  with 
the  administration,  because  it  avoided  all  measures  which 
could  be  fairly  attacked,  and  plumed  itself  on  the  fact,  that 
during  its  whole  existence,  it  had  done  little  else  than  stand  still. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  he  paused  before  he  broke  the  ties 
that  kept  him  from  opposition.  Knowing  the  incapacity  of 
the  ministry,  he  was  waiting  for  a  period  when  it  could  be 
fiurly  exposed,  and  honorably  overthrown.  The  conquests  of 
the  English  nation  had  been  slipping  from  her  hands,  but  it 
was  done  in  so  graceful  and  pohte  a  manner,  that  the  duke 
of  Newcastie  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  object.  France 
had  planted  one  foot  in  India,  and  another  on  the  Mississippi, 
and  after  having  driven  in  the  stakes,  had  spread  her  nets  so 
artfully,  that  to  have  meddled  with  them  would  have  ex- 
posed the  minister  to  being  caught  in  their  meshes.  The 
Bourbon  alliance  had  taken  place,  which  for  years  had  been 
feared  and  dreaded;  one  family  brooded  over  the  peninsula; 
the  Pyrenees  no  longer  divided  nations ;  and  the  family  com- 
pact bound  together  France  and  Spain  in  a  league  like  that 
of  brothers.  There  was  only  one  step  which  remained  to 
be  taken.  England  might  have  sounded  the  alarm,  and  a 
great  confederacy  would  have  started  up.     The  German 
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powers  would  have  met  together.  A  continental  war  was 
inevitable,  sooner  or  later ;  but  the  minister  feared  lo  engage 
in  it,  at  the  only  time  that  he  could  have  done  so  with  prospect 
of  success.  To  suckle  Hanover — to  give  to  the  stepchild 
its  mother's  sustenance — to  stuff  the  Palatines,  was  the 
king's  object  and  the  minister's  aim.  Then  was  it,  when 
France  saw  that  her  rival  had  become  the  nurse  to  Hanover — 
when  she  found  that  England  was  employed  in  intriguing  in 
the  Empire — that  she  cast  her  eyes  around,  and  measured 
out  her  conquests  —  conquests!  bloodless,  but  not  vain- 
colony  by  colony  was  seized — lands  that  were  the  cradles 
of  nations  were  trifled  with  as  if  they  were  the  baubles  of  a 
child,  and  after  a  dexterous  throw,  the  French  monarch  found 
that  he  had  won  America  and  the  Indies.  We  know  not 
how  much  more  he  would  have  won,  had  he  been  left  to  finish 
his  game.  Jesuitical  politics  and  atheistical  religion  might 
have  ruled  here  and  there.  War  was  declared  ;  but  what 
can  declarations  do,  without  acts  ?  Naval  victories  had  been 
won — or  rather  four  English  ships  had  taken  three  French ; 
but  on  the  land,  the  latter  had  been  superior,  and  had  settled 
states  whose  extent  more  than  doubled  Europe. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that  Mr.  Pitt  took  the  lead  in  the  op- 
position to  the  administration.  Parliament  opened  in  Novem- 
ber, 1755,  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  duke  of  New- 
castle ;  and  Mr.  Fox  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  as  secretary 
of  state,  though  without  the  disposition  of  the  secret  service 
money.  The  king's  speech  announced  the  new  treaties  with 
Russia  and  the  Hessian  states — treaties  which  were  after- 
wards experienced  to  be  so  deceitful.  Mr.  Pitt  made  an 
earnest  and  eloquent,  but  sarcastic  speech,  in  opposition  to  the 
ministerial  measures,  and  immediately  after  he  had  con- 
cluded, he  received  from  the  minister  an  intimation  that  his 
services  in  the  ministry  would  no  longer  be  required.  Du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session,  the  ministerial  majority 
decreased,  and  its  credit  with  the  nation  still  more  so;  for 
whatever  might  be  the  support  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
might  receive  from  a  parliament  which  had  been  elected 
under  his  auspices,  and  bought  with  his  money,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  preserve  the  respect  or  insure  the  obedience  of 
a  people,  whose  rights  he  never  had  observed,  nor  whose  af- 
fection conciliated.  In  December,  1756,  Mr.  Pitt  was  ap 
pointed  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  in  place  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  removed  to  the  pay-master's  office.    But  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  new  minister  was  still  confined  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  who  continued  at  the  head  of  the:  I 
government*  rl 

There  was  a  majority  against  bun  in  council,  and  in  thu 
house  of  commons.  Mr*  Fox  continued  to  be  looked  upoarj 
as  the  organ  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  effect,  of  th^l 
ministry.  It  was  a  time  when  Mr,  Pitt  coukl  not  vohmtarily"! 
desert  his  post*  But  he  o|)enly  opposed  such  of  the  mea^^j 
sures  of  government  as  he  had  opposed  in  council,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  April,  1767,  he  was  conjmanded 
to  resign. 

Never  before,  and  perhaps  never  since,  unless  during  the 
moment  when  the  reform  bill  hung  in  agitation  before  the 
house  of  lords  —  when  the  Cirey  ministry  had  flung  up  the 
seals  in  despair,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  declared  him- 
self unable  to  receive  ihem^ — ^was  the  whole  body  of  the 
English  people  so  roused.  They  saw  that  it  was  a  contest 
of  principle  against  corruption.  They  knew  that  the  cause 
of  Mr,  Pitt's  sacritice  was  his  unfailing  opposition  to  Hano- 
verian expenditures,  and  Russian  subsidies.  They  saw  that 
it  had  become  a  personal  question  between  the  duke  of  New- 
castle and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  contracted  tlie  weakness  and  ser- 
vility of  the  long  administration  of  the  former,  with  the  vigor 
with  which  the  other  had  carried  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
government  during  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  office.  Mr. 
Pitt,  though  according  to  Lord  Chesterfield  uncooih  in  his 
conversation,  awkward  in  his  courtesies,  was  endued  with  a 
broadness  of  honesty,  a  firmness  of  step,  which  let  every  one 
who  chose  to  look  ujwn  him,  see  and  estimate  his  character 
in  all  its  bearings-  He  never  cared  for  concealment.  He 
was  above  deceit.  The  result  was,  that  to  the  hour  of  his 
death V  he  was  always  feared,  rather  than  liked,  at  court ;  while 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  support  of  the  com- 
mons, fje  owed  every  triumph  of  his  public  career. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1757,  after  an  interval  of 
eleven  weeks,  during  which  time  the  war  suffered  a  calm, 
while  the  council  and  the  monarch  were  besieged  with  pe- 
titions for  the  restoration  of  the  minister  on  whom  alone  the 
country  could  rely  —  alter  an  interval  of  eleven  weeks,  during 
which  royal  prerogative  had  strained  every  nerve,  used  every 
exertion,  for  the  retention  of  an  administration  which  had 
learned  to  succumb  to  its  darling  designs,  ihe  king,  find- 
ing that  his  adopted  land  was  in  confusion,  and  bis  native 
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country  pillaged,  entrusted  the  control  of  his  ministry  to 
the  man  who,  a  little  while  before,  he  had  expelled  from  his 
presence.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Keeper  Henley  ;  Mr,  Fox  again,  with  the  rapacity  for 
which  he  was  so  eminent,  agreed  to  take  the  place  of  pay- 
master ;  and  the  duke  of  Newcasde  shared  the  treasury  with 
three  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adherents.  Mr.  Legge  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  consequently,  both  the  seals  of  state, 
and  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  minister,  together  with  the  absolute  lead  of  the 
house  of  commons. 

At  this  crisis  commenced  what  may  emphatically  be  called 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  It  was  at  a  time  of  difficulty  and 
distress  such  as  was  never  before  known.  "  Whoever  is  in, 
or  whoever  is  out,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Day- 
roUes,  **  I  am  sure  we  are  undone  both  at  home  and  abroad — 
at  home,  by  our  increasing  debt  and  expenses — abroad,  by 
our  ill  luck  and  incapacity.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the  only 
ally  we  had  in  the  world,  is  now,  I  fear,  /tors  de  combat. 
Hanover,  I  look  upon  to  be,  by  this  time,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Saxony ;  the  fatal  consequence  of  which  is  but  too 
obvious.  The  French  are  masters  to  do  what  they  please  in 
America.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation.  I  never  yet  saw  so 
dreadful  a  prospect." 

There  was  not  a  country  in  Europe,  except  Prussia,  with 
which  England  was  not  at  war.  There  was  not  a  spot  of. 
ground  out  of  Great  Britain  on  which  she  could  plant  her 
standard.  There  was  not  a  harbor  of  the  ocean  in  which 
her  fleets  could  ride  in  safety.  A  miserable  miscarriage  in 
her  enterprises,  was  revenged  by  the  punishment  of  the  offi- 
cers to  whom  they  were  entrusted.  Sir  George  Sackville 
was  degraded  for  his  conduct  at  Minden,  and  Alderman 
Byng  was  shot  for  the  capitulation  of  Minorca.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland,  with  forty  thousand  men,  surrendered  to  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  Closter-Seven,  but  being  the  king's 
brother,  the  usual  process  of  disgrace  could  not  be  attached 
to  him,  and  the  ministry,  for  once,  were  obliged  to  offer  their 
own  breasts  to  the  thunder  of  reproach.  There  was  a  ge- 
neral continental  war;  if  the  word  "general"  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  warfare  where  the  belligerents  were  all  on  one 
side.  The  king  of  Prussia  fought  like  a  lion,  but  he  was  at 
last  bearded  in  nis  den,  and  sat  deserted  in  his  capital,  while 
the  camp  fires  of  Russia  and  of  Poland,  of  Austria  and  of 
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the  empire,  of  France  and  the  States,  were  lighting  up  the  ho- 
rizon around  him.  From  every  quarter,  except  from  the  ocean, 
his  enemies  were  pressing  upon  him,  and  as  he  looked,  Uke.- 
the  princess  in  the  fairy  lale,  Irom  his  watch-tower  for  the  ap--^ 
proach  of  aid  from  his  only  ally,  he  heard  again  and  again 
the  same  melancholy  answer.     Iti  her  foreign  possessions, 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  was  no  less  disastrous.     The 
coasts  of  her  Ao^erican  colonies  were  blockaded,  and  theit 
frontiers  sacked ;  the  African  coasting  trade  was  broken  up,  ' 
and  her  stations  in  the  East  Indies  desolated.     We  shall  en- 
deavor to  dehneate  the  change  which  was  wrought  in  her 
prospects  in  the  first  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

We  cannot   but  believe,  that  of  all  the  achievements  o£j 
Great  Britain  at  that  memorable  period,  the  conquest  of  In-*' 
dia  was  tlie  greatest.    India  consiitutes  now  the  largest,  and 
will  soon  constitute  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  British 
dominions*     At  the  time  when  Mr.  Pitt  first  entered  oiEce> 
there  was  scarcely  an  English  setdemcnt  on  her  shores.     At 
Calcutta  there  was  a  ft^eble  trading  house,  another  ut  Ma- 
dras, while  from  the  niountoins  came  annually  torrents  of 
natives,  watching  with  the  severity  of  savages  to  prey  upon 
the  unguarded  merchant.    He  was  obliged  lo  encamp,  in  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  at  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  trade.     Near  tiim  lay  Pondicherry,  garrisoned 
by  the  well  paid  and  well  armed  troops  of  France,  waiting! 
only  for  the  hour  when  the  English  setliemems  should   b©1 
most  open,  to  pounce  upon  them,  and  lay  them  in  ashes* 
The  daring  ambition  of  Dupleiss  had  laid  out  a  scheme  of  j 
conquest,  as  simple  as  it  was  stui>endous,  throoghout  tha|| 
great  empire*     At  last  the  hour  drew  nigh,  and  by  a  secret] 
alliance  between  the  French  and  the  natives,  Mariras  wad  I 
sacked  and  plundered,  and  its  merchants  dragged  in  chainj  I 
to  the  rajah's  palace.     There  was  a  scene  of  horrors  also! 
witnessed  in  Calcutta,  whose  vengeance  devastated  India.  I 

At  this  time,  when  scarcely  an  Englishman  could  be  foaodj 
who  had  not  concealed  himself  under  the  robes  of  the  Indian  I 
or  the  costume  of  the  Turk,  there  appeared  in  India  a  mad  J 
whose  in<lividual  valour,  assisted  only  by  the  energies  ofthol 
leading  statesman  at  home,  overthrew  the  French  hopes,  and  I 
the  Indian  monarchy  in  the  south  of  Asia.  **  There  he  found  1 
Watson,  Pococke,  Clive,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  bursting  into  a  flood! 
of  eastern  panegyric,  when  speaking  of  the  aid  brought  by  thai 
British  admiral  to  the  British  general  —  *•  what  astonishing'' 
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success  bad  Watson,  with  only  tbree  sbips,  whicb  bad  been 
laid  up  for  some  time  on  land  !  He  dia  not  stay  to  careen 
this,  and  condemn  that,  but  at  once  sailed  into  the  body  of 
the  Ganges.  He  was  supported  by  CUve, — that  man,  not 
bom  for  a  desk — that  heaven-bom  general — whose  magna- 
nimity, resolution,  determination,  and  execution,  would  cmim 
a  king  of  Prussia,  and  whose  presence  of  mind  astonished  the 
Indies." 

By  the  close  of  1759,  the  French  were  entirely  driven 
from  the  Carnalic,  where,  ten  years  before,  they  had  been 
supreme.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  as- 
sumption by  the  British  govemment  of  the  entire  command 
of  the  newly  conquered  provinces,  which  prevented  Mr.  Pitt 
from  entering  fully  into  Lord  Clive's  project,  of  taking  abso- 
lute possession  of  the  rich  countries  of  India.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  the  revenue  of  India  could  be  of  great  service  to 
Great  Britain,  but  that  if  given  to  the  crown,  it  would  endan- 
ger the  Uberty  of  the  country,  by  placing  the  king  above  the 
necessity  of  parliamentary  supplies;  and  that  the  only  eligi- 
ble plan  was  that  suggested  by  Lord  Clive,  the  application 
of  the  revenue  to  the  sinking  of  the  national  debt.  But  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  still  twenty  years  to 
run,  and  the  sequestration  of  the  income  from  its  provinces, 
though  they  were  changed  both  in  kind  and  in  amount  since 
they  were  first  granted,  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  danger- 
ous invasion  of  its  rights.  The  history  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  East  India,  indeed,  though  its  most  brilliant  passages 
relate  to  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  cannot  be  pro- 
perly related,  without  involving  a  train  of  events,  which 
formed  the  thread  on  which  the  history  of  Great  Britain  itself 
for  a  long  time  hung.  But  to  the  magnificent  designs  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Clive,  the  present  civilization  of  the  south  of 
Asia,  as  well  as,  in  a  measure,  the  present  prosperity  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  should  be  credited. 

The  management  of  the  campaign  in  the  A/nerican  conti- 
nent was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pitt  alone.  During  the  time  that 
he  was  in  opposition,  he  had  directed  his  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  French  encroachments  in  Canada,  and  bad 
based  his  opposition,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  weak- 
ness of  the  ministerial  projects  for  its  defence.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  office,  he  found  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  quarter 
in  the  most  alarming  condition.  In  India,  he  was  assisted 
by  the  genius  of  CUve-— on  the  contiDent,  by  the  king  of 
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Prussia — but  in  America,  he  had  to  contend  single  handed 
gainst  the  troops  and  the  tbrtifications  of  the  French  army, 
id  the  fierce,  tliough  not  more  desperate,  efforts  of  their 
ivage  friends.     The  attack  upon  Loulsburg  was  the   first 

effort  of  his  ministry.     That  cityy  as  it  was  then  called,  had 

'  een  built  by  the  French  about  iwenly  years  before,  and  was 
[destined  to  be  the  capital  of  the  sovereignty  of  ^ew  France, 
[which  the  ambition  of  Uichelieu  had  planned.  It  was  situa- 
[ted  at  the  soudi-eastern  extremity  oi  Cape  Breton,  overh>ok- 
ling  the  Atlantic  at  a  point  where  the  European  trade  would 

liave  been  most  easily  attracted,   and  at  a  harbor  which   is 

itill  one  of  the  most  beautif'td  and  commodious  in  the  new 
lljv'orld.  But  the  traveller  now  finds  scarcely  a  remnant  of 
|lhe  magnificent  churcli,  or  die  vast  forufications,  which  were 

there  laid  out*  Destined  to  be,  in  the  vain  words  of  its 
[founder,  a  theocracy^  it  found  itself,  during  tlic  short  period  of 
jits  existence,  under  the  control  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  the  dis- 
jcipUne  of  a  motxastic  garrison,  ^But  in  1758  Louisburg, 
[after  a  short  siege,  capitulated  to  Admiral  Boscawen  and 
I  General  Amherst  There  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  lo  Lady 
I  Hester,  written  just  before  the  news  of  its  destruction  came 
I  in,  which  we  cite,  not  only  for  the  artless  beauty  which  it 

throws  around  his  domestic  feelings,  but  also  for  the  evi- 
'  dence  which  it  affords  of  the  anxiety  which  was  bearing  upon 
.  him,  as  to  the  fate  of  his  first  enterprise. 


MR,  PITT  TQ  tADY    HESTEIU  PITT. 

Hayes,  Saturday,  July  ist,  1758. 
My  dear  lov£, 

I  hope  this  letter  will  fiii(3  you  safe  arrived  at  Siowe,  after  a 
jounicy  which  die  little  rain  must  have  made  pleasant.  Hayes  is 
L  as  sweet  with  these  showers,  os  it  can  he  without  the  presence  of 
llier  who  gives  to  every  sweet  its  best  sweetness.  The  loved  babes 
^delightftilly  well,  and  remembered  dear  mamma  over  their 
rberries.  They  both  looked  for  her  in  the  prints,  and  told  me, 
•*  mamma  gone  up  there — Stowe  garden."  As  the  shower?  seem 
local,  I  may  suppose  ray  sw^eet  love  enjoying  them  wdth  a  Hne 
eveDing  sun,  and  finding  beaut ic^s  of  her  acquaintance  grown  up 
into  higher  perfection,  and  otliors,  before  unknown  to  her,  and 
■till  so  to  me,  accomplishing  the  total  charm. 

The  messenger  is  just  arrived,  but  no  news.  Expectation  grows 
every  hour  into  anxiety — the  fate  of  Louisburg  and  of  Olmutz 
probably  decided,  though  the  event  unknown — the  enterprise 
crowned  with  success  or  battled,  at  this  moment — and  indications 
of  a  second  battle  towards  the  Rhine.    I  trust,  mj  life,  iu  the  same 
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favoring  providence  that  all  vnll  be  well,  and  that  this  almost  de« 
generate  England  may  learn  from  the  disgrace  and  ruin  it  shall 
have  escaped,  and  the  consideration  and  security  it  may  enjoy,  to 
be  more  deserving  of  the  blessing. 

Sister  Mary's  letter  of  yesterday  will  have  carried  down  the 
history  of  Hayes  to  last  night ;  and  the  continuator  of  this  day 
has  the  happiness  to  assure  my  sweetest  love  of  the  health  of  its 
inhabitants,  young  and  old.  The  young  are  so  delightfully  noisy 
that  I  hardly  know  what  I  write.  My  most  affectionate  comple- 
ments to  all  the  Cowpers.  Your  ever  loving  husband, 

W.  PITT. 

But  it  was  not  at  Lonisburg  that  the  continent  was  to  be 
lost  and  won.  In  February,  1759,  James  Wolfe,  still  a 
younff  man,  and  one  "  whose  passion  was  ambition,  industry, 
and  devotion  to  the  service,"  embarked  with  about  eight 
thousand  men,  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Saunders, 
with  the  rank  of  Major  General.  "  He  seemed,"  says  Wal- 
pole,  "  to  breathe  for  nothing  but  fame,  and  lost  no  moments 
m  qualifying  himself  to  compass  his  object.  He  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  designs  of  such  a  minister  as  Pitt."  In  the 
latter  end  of  June,  the  squadron  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  on  the  13th  of  September  was  fought  the  glorious  but 
fetal  battle  of  Quebec. 

The  French  power  in  America  received  a  shock  from  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  A  siege 
was  attempted,  but  after  an  ineffectual  endeavor  to  storm 
the  town,  the  French  general  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  loss.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to  his  wife,  is 
the  last  which  appears  in  the  correspondence  in  relation  to 
this  war. 

MR.  PITT  TO  LADY  HESTER   PITT. 

Friday  morning,  Jvne,  1760. 
Join,  my  love,  with  me,  in  most  humhle  and  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Almighty.  The  siege  of  Quebec  was  raised  on  the  17th  of  May, 
with  every  happy  circumstance.  The  enemy  left  their  camp  stand- 
ing, abandoned  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  &c.  Swanton  arrived  there 
in  the  Vanguard  on  the  15th,  and  destroyed  all  the  French  shipping, 
six  or  seven  in  number.  Happy,  happy  day  !  My  joy  and  hurry 
are  inexpressible.  W.  PITT. 

We  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  foreign  relations  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  secretary  of  state. 
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In  the  continental  war,  the  great  and  cumbrous  alliance, 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  by  its  weight  alone  the  ] 
powers  that  resisted  it,  was  effectually  humbled.  We  have  | 
not  time  to  enter  upon  the  series  of  victories  which  hurry  | 
around  the  allied  arms  of  England  and  of  Prussia.  In  four  | 
years  they  restored  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  placed  1 
Prussia  in  her  former  position  at  the  head  of  the  German  1 
confederacy,  and  gave  England  the  ctmtrol,  not  only  of] 
America  and  the  Indies,  but  of  the  entire  commerce  of  the  i 
world. 

On  the  2'3th  of  October,  1760,  died  George  IL,  having  had 
the  satisfaction,  during  ihe  last  five  years  of  his  reign,  of 

iMving  conBrmed  to  himself  die  inheritance  w^hich  had  been  . 

HvBarded  at  its  commencement.  But  the  poUtical  horizon,  | 
which  shone  so  brightly  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  darkened  | 
soon  after  the  accession  of  his  successor.  During  the  longl 
minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  had  been  a  gathering  ] 
together  at  Carlton  House,  of  men  who,  from  the  disapnro- 1 
bation  of  their  sovereign,  or  the  disiru.^t  of  the  nation,  nad] 

uBen  excluded  from  favor  during  the  old  re^me.     At  their] 

^wmd  may  be  placed  the  Efurl  of  Bute,  who,  though  conspicu-i 
ous  much  more  for  the  elegance  of  liis  person  than  the] 
strength  of  his  mind,  had  secured  the  favor  of  the  princess,] 
and  the  aflections  of  the  young  monarch.  The  prejudices] 
of  George  IIL  had  been  enlisted  during  his  childhood  against  \ 
the  Prussian  alliance,  and  Mr,  Pitt  saw,  at  the  commence-  J 
ment  of  the  reign,  that  the  current  of  the  court  ran  strongly] 
for  peace.  He  opposed  it  while  he  could  ;  it  had  always] 
been  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  to  have  lost  the  honorable] 
trophies  of  war  in  the  hurry  of  a  sudden  pacification ;  but] 
now  to  have  made  peace,  would  have  exposed  the  country  t(*] 
greater  dangers  than  she  ever  could  have  met  with  by  a] 
pursuance  of  hostilities.  France  refused  to  include  Prussiaj 
m  the  negotiation,  evidently  aiming  to  detach  the  allies,  sen 
that  when  the  one  was  flattered  away  from  the  scene  of] 
action,  she  might  pounce  on  and  destroy  the  other.  But  then 
resignation  of  Mr-  Pitt  was  hastened  by  an  event,  which] 
rendered  it  necessary  for  the  king  either  to  adopt  vi^cyorously] 
the  scheme  of  war  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  secre- j 
tary,  or  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  keepers  who] 
would  be  more  willing  to  give  up  the  advantages  which  they] 
had  never  obtained.  A  **  family  compact,"  as  it  was  called,  | 
between  Spain  and  France,  had  been  discovered  by  the 
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minister,  which  established  between  the  two  nations  a  con- 
federacy of  the  strictest,  though  of  the  most  secret  nature. 
Mr.  Pitt  immediately  called  a  meeting  of  council  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  instrument  so  vitally  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  Spain  had  always  protested  against  the 
existence  of  the  treaty,  and  had  been  assiduous  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  regard  and  her  friendship  for  the  British 
government ;  but  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose,  from 
the  character  of  the  alliance,  that  under  her  professions  of 
neutrality,  she  had  been  offering  the  most  dangerous  assist- 
ance to  the  French  and  Austrian  enterprises.  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  that  at  once  war  should  be  declared  against  her, 
anticipating  her  in  the  step  which  she  would  soon  take  unless 
lulled  by  a  general  peace,  and  insuring  to  England  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  always  flow  from  the  first  blow.  But 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  the  whole  council,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Temple  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
last  of  whom  stood  neutral ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
after  having,  together  with  his  noble  brother-in-law,  handed  in 
his  opinion  in  writing  to  the  king,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Lord  Temple  as  lord  privy  seal.  There 
succeeded  a  motley  connexion  of  statesmen  and  favorites, 
by  whom,  by  much  effort  and  self-congratulation,  a  con- 
tinental peace  was  produced  ;  but  in  one  year,  that  old  and 
reverent  faith  which  had  been  attached  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  person  of  their  late  monarch,  and  which 
had  greeted  so  kindly  the  accession  of  his  successor,  was 
dissipated.  Lord  Bute  was  generally  suspected  of  having 
acquired  his  command  over  the  young  king  by  means  not 
very  consonant  either  with  his  statesmanship  or  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  comparisons  between  Queen  Eleanor  and  Mortimer 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  princess  dowager  and  Lord  Bute  on 
the  other,  were  speedily  instituted  for  the  gratification  both 
of  the  son  and  his  mother.  Mr.  Pittrefusea  all  countenance 
to  the  new  ministry  ;  he  was  offered  the  lord-governorship 
of  the  Canadas  as  a  vice-royalty,  or  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
with  a  pension,  but  he  declined  them,  and  retired  from 
parliament  till  a  measure  was  agitated  which  threatened 
and  produced  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire. 

There  met  together  in  the  new  ministry,  two  men,  the  oppo- 
sition of  whose  nature  was  so  marked,  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  suppose  the  possibility  of  a  union  between  them, 
sufficiently  close  to  be  productive.    George  Grenville  had 
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served  in  many  capacities  under  his  relative,  Mr.  Pitt,  but  at 
last,  in  the  hour  of  his  difficulties,  had  deserted  him.     He  was  I 
more  remarkfible  for  the  prudence  than  the  strength  of  hisj 
character,  and  having  liung  as  a  dend  weight  around  the  bold] 
and  brilhant  adminisimtionof  his  brother-iu-law,  was  looked] 
upon  as  the  balance  wheel  of  that  into  which  he   ultimate*' 
ly  dropped.     His  name  had    been  connected  with  one  mea- 
sure, decidedly  of  benetit  to  the  country;*  it  remained  for  him 
to  project  another,  wliich  of  all  others  should  prove  its  curse. 

The  management  of  the  revenue  having  fallen  under  his 
care,  it  became  his  duty  to  assist  the  difficulties  of  the  go- 
vernment, by  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  the  niore  discreetly  the  quarter  on  which  the  bur-^ 
den  should  be  placed,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  Charles 
Townshend,  at  that  time  secretary  of  war. 

Had  Mr.  Townshend  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  prudence  and 
ihe  application  of  his  colleague,  he  might  have  made  a  much 
greater  man,  though  perhaps  not  much  better.     More  attach- 
ed, however,  to  Quixotic  crusades,  than  to  practical  enter- 
prises, he  lost  as  a  minister,  the  reputation  which  for  a  short  time 
1  ne  had  acquired  as  an  orator,  of  being  the  successor,  and  in 
part  the  rival,  of  Mr.  Pitt,     It  is  stud  that  when  Mr.  Orenville 
I  was  searching  in  vain  for  an  object  which  could  bo  taxed 
I  without  complaining,  Mr.  Townshend  suggested  quickly  that 
American  imports  could  be  safely  taxed,  because  American 
,  remonstrances  could  be  smothered. 

On  the  seventh  of  February,  176-5,  Mr-  Grenville  brought 
I  forward  in  the  house  of  commons  a  string  of  fifty  resolutions 
I  involving  the  light  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  American  colo* 
[  nies,  which  were  soon  after  matured  into  a  bilk     The  reve- 
nue which  was  thus  proposed  to  be  levied,  was  intended,  ac- 
[cording  to  the  declarations  of  the  minister,  for  the  strict  liqui- 
jdation  of  colonial  expenditures ;  but  its  ultimate  duty,  as  well  as 
fits  immediate  collection,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bri- 
j  tish  government.     It  was  manifestly  a  scheme  tor  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  American  colonies,  for  the  purposes  of  the  British 
[treasury.     Duties  of  a  trifling  amount  had  previously  been 
Wd,  for  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  colonies  and  the 
ber  country ;  but  by  the  stamp  act,  a  direct  and  one- 
f  burden  was  laid  immediatelj^  upon  the  American  people, 
[without  consulting  them,   and  against  tljeir  consent.     The 

*  The  bill  for  settling  contesicd  oleetions,  c&ll«d  Mr.  GrcnTille^s  act. 
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Jirst  had  operated  merely  to  regulate  and  direct  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  which  it  was  always  in  her  power  to 
modify  according  to  her  wishes ; — the  latter  was  a  plan  for 
forcing  from  the  colonies  the  property  which  was  incontesta- 
bly  their  own,  and  reducing  them  to  a  state  of  imbecile  de- 
pendance  on  the  mother  country. 

The  stamp  act  was  hurried  through  parliament  by  the 
adroitness  of  the  ministry,  at  a  time  when  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  were  absent.  But  as  soon  as  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  colonies  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  a  determi- 
ned and  vigorous  opposition  was  manifested  to  its  execution. 
Petitions  were  flooded  across  the  Atlantic,  instinct  with 
that  spirit  of  bravery  and  freedom  which  soon  after  burst 
out  so  fiercely.  The  opposition  in  parliament  insisted  on  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  both  from  the  illicit  way 
in  which  it  had  been  smuggled  through  the  houses,  as  well  as 
from  its  clear  unconstitutionality  and  pernicious  consequences. 
An  organized  plan  was  established,  at  the  head  of  which, 
in  the  houseof  lords,  were  Lords  Shelburne  and  Rocking- 
ham, and  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  composition  of  American  difficulties. 

The  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which 
was  organized  a  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  stamp 
act,  was  founded  on  a  basis  so  broad,  tnat  it  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  agreeing  upon  any  definite  action.  There  were  uni- 
ted together  in  the  same  cabinet,  ardent  friends  of  unbound- 
ed prerogative,  and  as  ardent  supporters  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  people,  so  that  it  was  not  until  after  parliament  had  opened, 
that  the  ministry  was  forced,  from  the  principle  of  self  preser- 
vation, to  decide  upon  the  measures  of  the  session.  Mr.  Pitt  had 
stood  aloof  from  any  connexion  which  should  not  be  based 
on  the  acknowledgment  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  stamp 
act,  as  well  as  on  the  principle  of  continental  policy  he  had 
so  long  maintained.  At  the  opening  of  parliament,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  usual  address  to  the  king,  he  came  forth 
in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence,  as  the  defender  of  the  colo- 
nies against  the  claims  of  the  mother  country  for  the  right  of 
taxation,  entirely  denying  that  ri^ht  without  representation, 
and  ridicuUng  the  idea  of  their  virtual  representation  in  the 
British  parliament,  as  was  maintained  by  their  ministers  and 
friends.  But  as  the  address  contained  in  it  no  other  pledges 
than  those  of  support  to  the  king  in  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
it  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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The  following  letter  to  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  (created,  a  year 
[before  her  husband's  reiirliig  from  office,  Countess  of  Chat- 
[bam,)  was  written  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  debate : 

B(md-stre£t,  12  o'clock,  January  15,  1766* 
I  am  just  out  of  bed,  my  dearest  life,  and,  considering  the  great  fa- 
|^gue«  not  getting  to  bed  till  past  four — I  am  tolerably  well  —  my 
I  hand  not  worse — my  country  not  better.  We  (number  three) 
Idebated  strenuously  tlie  rights  of  America.  The  resolution  passed, 
Ifcr  England's  right  to  do  what  the  treasury  pleases  with  throe  mil- 
ilions  of  free  men  Lord  Camden,  in  the  lords  divine — but  on© 
liroice  about  him.  Tbey  divided;  we  did  not»  Five  lords  —  the 
I  division  :  Camden,  Shelbume,  Paulet,  Comwalli**,  Torrington — I 
I  am  not  able  to  attend  to  day,  when  more  resolutions  are  to  be 
linoved.  It  is  probable  the  main  question  of  repeal  will  not  come  on 
[  till  Friday  or  Monday,  Send  the  t-uach^  my  love,  to-morrow  mom- 
l  ing,  and  I  shall  have  power  to  du  as  events  aUow.  At  presentg 
I  adieu.     Kiss  our  dear  babes  for  mo. 

Your  ever  loving  husband, 

W,  PITT. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1766,  in  the  same  house 
I  of  commons  which,  a  year  before,  had  passed  the  stamp 
I  act  by  an  overw^helming  majority,  a  proposition  was  sul>- 
I  mitted   for  its  repeals     An  amendment  made  by  Mr.  Gren- 
'  vifle,  to  substitute  the  words  *' explain  and  amend,'*  for  **re- 
j  peaJ,"  was  lost  on  division,  by  two  hundred  and  seveoty-Gve 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  and  the  bill  was  debated  at 
I  length  before  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  where  not 
only  a  thorough  examination  was  entered  into  of  the  peti- 
tions and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies,  but  their  agentS| 
[among  whom  was  Dr.  Franklin,  from  Massachusetts  Bay, 
[were  admitted  to  give  evidence   at  the  bar  of  the  house* 
[ Sooa  after,  Mr.  Pitt  writes  to  Lady  Chatham,  as  follows: 

February  11,  1766. 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make  you  easy  about  my  health, 
[by  telling  yon  I  bore  the  fatigue  of  yesterday,  til!  past  twelve 
I  o'clock,  very  well,  and  am  not  worse  to-day^  though  the  weather  is 
jteTere,  We  debated  long  on  various  resolutions  relative  to  Amo- 
Ivica,  and  finally  ended  in  a  good  deal  of  agreement.  The  whole 
{(state)  of  tilings  is  inexplicable.  Tuesday  last,  in  the  h)rd8,  the 
[ministry  lost,  by ////cf  votes,  the  question  w*e  debated  yesterday; 
I  which  was  by  us  completely  retaliated;  for  we  overturned  and  beat, 
I  a  plattc  couture^  the  triumphant  tactions^  and  brought  them  tg  agree. 
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in  words  and  substance,  to  somewhat  more  moderate  even  than  the 
ministry  themselves  meant. 

I  just  learn  that  the  world  is  at  th^  house  of  lords  to  day,  where 
mighty  things  are  doing.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Lord  Temple  rises  in 
pBssion  and  sinks  in  consideration ;  Lord  Camden  grows  in  fame 
and  public  confidence,  I  have  just  seen  your  brother  James,  look- 
ing ill,  but  I  trust  not  to  any  degree.  The  Almiehty  be  praised 
for  the  state  of  our  sweet  children !  May  the  same  oivine  goodness 
continue  to  preserve  them,  and  no  infection  reach  them,  or  spread 
through  our  poor  village !  I  doubt  if  I  shall  have  the  joy  of  seeing 
you  to-morrow,     Perhaps  I  must  attend  St.  Stephen's. 

Your  loving  husband, 

W,  PITT. 

Two  bills  were  at  last  sent  at  the  same  time  from  the  com- 
mons to  the  lords  as  the  ministerial  measures  of  the  session — 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  and  the  biD  declaratory  of  the 
right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  last 
passed  with  but  little  diflSculty,  fitting  in  admirably  both  with 
the  high  tory  notions  of  the  court,  and  the  temporizing  policy 
of  a  ministry,  which,  being  forced  to  repeal  the  obnoxious 
measure,  had  shielded  themselves  from  the  displeasure  of 
the  king,  who  had  directed  it,  by  declaring,  in  substance, 
that  though  they  would  reconsider  the  act,  they  would  reite- 
rate its  justice,  and  thus  mount  into  a  precedent  for  future 
agression,  a  scheme,  which  at  the  time  was  conderpned  as 
unconstitutional.  The  debates  in  the  commons  on  the  stamp 
act,  we  have  alluded  to.  The  power  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  never 
so  strikingly  manifested,  as  at  the  period  when  he  had  been 
deserted  even  by  his  family  connexions,  and  thrown  almost 
alone,  into  moderate  opposition.  He  supported  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  act  with  the  most  untiring  mdustry,  and  with 
an  eloquence  which  is  said  to  have  shaken  the  walls  of  St, 
Stephen's,  as  it  certainly  did  the  opinions  of  its  members* 
He  was  seconded  by  a  young  man,  then  just  emerged  from 
the  obscurity  which  povernr  and  friendlessness  had  cast 
around  his  earlier  days.  Edmund  Burke,  then  first  brought 
into  parliament  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  is  said  to  have 
displayed  in  that  debate  the  rich  and  statesmanlike  eloquence 
which  afterwards  distinguished  him,  so  fully  as  to  have 
aroused  the  astonishment  of  the  house,  and  to  have  called 
4h)vvn  from  Pitt  a  tribute  more  grateful  to  him,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  than  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  repeal  act  met  with  extraordi^ 
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[nary  opposition.  Two  of  the  king's  brothers  were  brought 
I  in  to  vole  rtgainst  it.  Lord  Mansfield  spoke  against  it  with 
reat  ability,  and  was  answered  by  Lord  Camden,  so  that 
,  tie  house  enjoyed  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  two  greatest 
[law  lords  of  me  crown,  differing  violently  and  totally  as  to 
I  the  vaUdity  of  the  constitution  they  were  ctUlcd  upon  to  exe- 
Icute.  At  length,  however,  the  repeal  bill  passed  by  a  small 
[majority,  and,  for  a  time,  the  American  complaints  seemed 
[bushed. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  in  the  life  of  Mr,  Pitt,  on 
l^hich  the  character  of  his  subsequent  career  may  be  said  to 
^hitige.     He  had  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  with  a  frame  bro- 
ken down  by  disease,  and  a  mied  racked  by  its  torture,  as 
[  well  as  b}^  the  long  and  violent  fatigues  he  had  undergone 
during  his  ministerial  exertions,  when  the  alarming  state  of 
'  public  affairs  called  him  again  to  the  head  of  the  government. 
He  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  enti*eaties  of  his  triends,  and 
I  the  commands  of  the  king,  saying,  that  in  the  few  and  pain- 
I  ful  days  that  remained  to  him,  he  felt  he  would  be  of  more  ser- 
I  viceto  tite  country  in  watching  the  course  wliich  the  ministers 
steered,  than  by  standing  at  the  helm  of  atale.     But  the  mi- 
I  serable  state  in  which  the  treasury  had  been  left  by  a  pro- 
tracted war  and  an  imprudent  peace,  together  with  the  in- 
I  testine  commotions  ana  outward  perils  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
I  quired  a  speedy  change  of  a<l ministration.     The  king,  who 
xmfortunately   succeeded  in  identifying  himself  with   any 
ministry  who  could  get  hold  of  him,  during  the  whole  of  his 
I  long  reign,  stuck  faithfully  to  Lord  Bute  and  the  Grenvilles, 
but  at  last  found  himself  obliged  again  and  again  to  **  com- 
mand" the  services  of  Mr- Pitt.  After  much  fluttering  among 
'  subordinates,  the  arrangement  was  effected,  which  placed 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  at  the  head  of  the  new 
ministry,  as  lord  privy  seal,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  coi> 
!  respondence : 


MR*  PITT  TO  THE  EARL  OP  SHELBURNE. 

Wednesday,  3  o^dock,  July  23,  1766. 
\  Mv  DEAii  Lord, 

Being  ohliged,  from  my  present  state  of  henlth,  to  get  hack  to 

j  Ihe  air  of  North-end  to  dinner,  I  can  only  have  the  honor  to  trans- 

Lmit  his  majesty's  most  gracious  commands  to  your  lordship,  to  at- 

him  to-morrow  at  twelve,  at  the  Queen's  lane,  (and)  by  this 

J  line,  instead  of  waiiinc  on  you  in  person,  to  express  ray  joy  at 

m  choice  the  king  has  made  of  a  secretary  of  state,  every  way  so 
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advantageous  for  his  majesty's  service,  as  well  as  flattering  to  aQ 
my  wishes,  public  and  private.  Lord  Northington,  (late  Lord 
Keeper  Henley,)  president  of  the  council;  Lord  Camden,  the  great 
seal ;  your  humble  servant,  privy  seal.  As  yet,  the  arrangements 
are  in  the  king's  intentions,  merely.  Colonel  Barr6,  vice  treasurer. 
The  fever  still  continuing  in  a  small  degree,  together  with  some  fa- 
tigue, forbids  me  to  add  more.  Words  cannot  convey  my  sense  of 
the  royal  goodness.     I  am,  etc.,  W.  PITT. 

THE  KINO  TO  MR.  PITT. 

Richmond  Lodge,  July  29»  1766, 
fi^fmn.paU&,P.M. 
Mr.  Pitt, 

I  have  signed  this  day  the  warrant  for  creating  you  an  earl,  and 
shall  with  pleasure  receive  you  in  that  capacity  to-morrow,  as  well 
as  entrust  you  with  my  privy  seal ;  as  I  Imow  the  earl  of  Chatham 
wiU  zealously  give  his  aid  towards  destroying  all  party  distinctions, 
and  restoring  that  subordination  to  government  which  can  alone  pre* 
serve  that  inestimable  blessing,  liberty,  from  degenerating  mto 
licentiousness. 

GEORGE  R. 

Never  were  the  pre-eminent  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Cbatbam 
more  nobly  manifested  than  during  the  short  continuance  of 
his  second  administration.  He  was  surrounded  with  cxAr 
leagues  whom  the  interference  of  the  king  or  the  interest  c^ 
the  parliament  had  forced  upon  him,  and  who,  having  been 
collected  with  the  laudable  design  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
of  affi>rding,  in  his  cabinet,  a  specimen  of  every  factioD  in  the 
country,  were  entirely  unfit  for  the  vigorous  support  of  its 
interests.  When  he  was  present  at  their  councils,  during 
that  short  period  when  his  health  allowed  him  to  take  upon 
his  shoulders  the  weight  of  affidrs,  that  steady  and  bold 
course  which  the  state  had  formerly  pursued  under  his  au- 
spices, was  resumed.*    But  in  the  commencement  of  1767, 

•  "  If  eTer  Lord  Chatham  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  ^out,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  in  that 
splendid  monument  of  his  eenius,  the  speech  on  American  taxation,  "  or  if  any 
other  cause  withdrew  him  vom  public  affairs,  principles  directly  the  contrary  of 
his  own  were  sure  to  predominate.  When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  moment, 
his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart  or  compass.  The  gentlemen, 
his  particular  friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  Tsrious  departments  of  the  minis- 
try, were  admitted  to  seem  as  though  they  acted  a  part  under  him,  with  a  modetty 
that  becomes  all  men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him  that  was  justified,  even  in  its 
extravagance,  by  his  superior  abilitieSj  had  never,  in  any  instance,  piesnned 
upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  Deprived  of  his  guiding  inflaenot,  tkay  vai 
whirled  about,  became  the  ^lort  of  every  gust,  and  easily  drivan  into  any  poiti 
and  a»  tho<a  who  Joined  them  imnsnning  the  ahipa  wert  the  ■o^td^wc^^yqff» 
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bis  strength  gave  way  so  much  as  to  incapacitate  him  from 
in  attendance  upon  the  council  chamber,  or  an  appearance 
the  lords.     Tne  credit  which  the  administration  received, 
id  which  was  wholly  owing  to  the  respect  due  to  his  great 
ime,  was  suspended  during  his  illness*     Men  began  to  for- 
et  the  terrors  of  the  sick  premier  when  they  were  out  of  the 
each  of  his  voice.     Charles  Townshend  look  upon  himself 
entire   management  of  the  commons*  and  the  duke  of 
JraftoD,  of  the  other  house;  but  being  entirely  dissimilar  in 
beir  political  expectations,  the  system  was  brought  to  a 
Itop.     George  III.  assumed  in  vain  the  part  of  compress- 
ing   the   angry  elements   inlo    order.      The   French   fleet 
^ht  be    scouring   the  channel,  or  the  Spanish  galleons 
ipreading  before  the  jaws  of  England  another  Manilla  prize, 
Jtut  the   energies  of  government  were  locked   up  from  the 
[►pursuit  of  them,  while  he  who  alone  could  unleash  them 
cas  prostrated  by  the  agonies  of  disease.     Like  Juno,  when 
eeking  to  destroy  the  Trojan  fleet,  the  king  saw  a  captiva- 
ing  campaign  before  him,  while  the  elements  for  pursuing  It 
were  pent  up  from  his  reach  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 

IaiHicted  statesman.  Wc  cannot,  however,  imagine  a  picture 
IBore  painfully  descriptive  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  hopesi 
than  the  correspondence  between  the  king  and  his  dying 
minister  exhibits.  Once  the  royal  touch  could  dissipate  dis- 
ease, hut  now  majesty  was  forced  to  crouch  and  suppHcate 
at  the  sick  man's  bed,  while  the  statesmaxi,  whose  glory  all 
Europe  was  worshipping,  tired  of  life  and  careless  of  the 
trappings  of  his  high  position,  looks  down  in  w^eariness  on 
the  honors  in  his  hands,  and  uses  the  first  pulse  of  returning 
vigor  to  push  them  from  his  side : 


r 


THE  KINO  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM, 

Rkhmond  Lodge,  May  30,  1767, 
34  mm.  past  2,  P.  M. 
LoKO  Chatham, 

No  on©  has  more  cftutiously  avoided  writing  to  you  than  myself, 
during  your  late  indispositioD  ;  hut  the  moment  is  so  extremely 
critical,  that  I  cannot  possibly  delay  it  any  longer.  By  the  letter 
yon  received  yesterday  from  the  duke  of  GraftoTij  you  must  perceive 
tile  anxiety  he  and  the  president  at  present  labor  unden  The 
cbsnceUor  is  very  much  in  the  same  situation.     This  is  equally 

I  111*  to  his  opinions,  measures,  and  character,  and  far  the  most  artful  and  power- 
f  h.i  of  the  set,  they  easily  prevailed  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccupied, 

and  derelict  aeats  of  hi«  fnends;  and  inatanily  they  turned  ib«  restel  out  of  the 

whole  course  of  hi<  policy/' 
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owing  to  the  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  amounting  on  the  Friday 
only  to  six,  and  on  the  Tuesday  to  three,  though  I  made  two  of  my 
brothers  vote  on  both  those  days ;  and  to  the  great  coldness  showB 
those  three  ministers  by  Lord  Shelbume,  whom  they,  as  well  as 
myself,  imagine  to  be  rather  a  secret  enemy ;  the  avowed  enmity 
of  Mr.  Townshend,  and  the  resolution  of  Lieutenant  General  Con- 
way to  retire,  though  without  any  view  of  entering  into  faction^ 

My  firmness  is  not  dbmayed  by  these  unpleasant  appearances; 
for  from  the  hour  you  entered  office,  I  have  uniformly  relied  on 
your  firmness  to  act  in  defiance  to  the  hydra  faction  which  has  never 
appeared  to  the  height  it  now  does,  till  within  these  few  weeks. . . « . 
Your  duty  and  affection  Jbr  my  person,  your  own  honor,  call  upon  you 
to  make  an  effort ;  five  minutes  conversation  with  him  (the  duke  of 
Grafton)  would  raise  his  spirits,  for  his  heart  is  good ;  mine,  I  thafik 
heaven,  want  no  raising;  my  love  to  my  country,  as  well  as  what  I 
owe  to  my  character  and  my  family,  prompt  me  not  to  yield  to 
faction.  G£ORGE  IL 

THE  £ARL  OF  CHATHAM  TO  THE  KING. 

(From  an  imperfect  draught  in  Lady  Chatham's  writing.) 

North-end,  May  30th,  1767. 
Sir, 

Penetrated  and  overwhelmed  vnth  your  majesty's  letter,  and  the 
boundless  extent  of  your  royal  goodness,  totally  incapable  as  illness 
renders  me,  I  obey  your  majesty's  commands,  and  shall  beg  to  see 
the  duke  of  Graften  to-morrow  morning,  though  hopeless  that  I  can 
add  weight  to  your  majesty's  wishes.  Illness  and  affliction  deprive 
me  of  the  power  of  adding  more,  than  to  implore  your  majesty 
to  look  with  indulgence  on  this  imperfect  tribute  of  duty  and 
devotion. 

I  am,  with  the  most  profound  respect,  Sir,  your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  dutiful  servant, 

CHATHAM. 

THE  KINO  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

Richmond  Lodge,  June  2,  1767,  past  2  o'clock.  A,  M. 
Lord  Chatham, 

My  sole  purpose  in  writing,  is  the  desire  of  knowing  whether  the 
anxiety  and  hurry  of  the  last  Week  has  not  affected  your  health.  I 
should  have  sent  yesterday,  had  I  thought  a  day  of  rest  necessary 
previous  to  your  being  able  to  give  an  answer. 

If  you  have  not  suffered,  which  I  flatter  i&ysel^  I  think  with 
reason  I  may  congratulate  you  on  its  being  a  good  proof  you  are 
gaining  ground.  GEORGE  £L 

The  same  routine  of  anxious  inquiry,  and  of  unpromising 
reply,  is  kept  up  for  nearly  six  months,   when  the  finiu 
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resignation  of  Lord  Chatham  broke  up  the  ministry,  and 
made  the  king  over,  much  to  his  immediate  dislike,  though 
eventually  to  his  great  satisfaction,  to  the  custody  of  Lord 
North. 

THE  KING  TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM. 

October  Uth,  1768. 
Lord  Chatham, 

The  duke  of  Grafton  communicated  to  me  yesterday  your  desire 
of  resigning  the  privy  seal,  on  account  of  the  continuation  of  your  ill 
health.  As  you  entered  upon  that  employment  in  August,  1766,  at  my 
own  requisition,  I  think  1  have  a  right  to  insist  on  your  remaining  in 
my  service ;  for  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  of  your 
recovery,  when  I  may  have  your  assistance  in  resisting  the  torrent  of 
factions  this  country  so  much  labors  under.  This  thought  is  the  more 
frequent  in  my  mind,  as  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Grafton 
take  every  opportunity  to  declare  warmly  to  me  their  desire  of 
seeing  that :  therefore  I  again  repeat  it,  you  must  not  think  of 
retiring,  butof  pui-suing  what  may  be  most  conducive  to  restore  your 
health,  and  to  my  seeing  you  take  a  public  share  in  my  affairs. 

GEORGE  R. 

THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM  TO  THE  KING. 

(From  a  draught  in  the  writing  of  Lady  Chatham.) 
Sm, 

Penetrated  with  the  high  honor  of  your  majesty's  gracious  com- 
mands, my  affliction  is  infinite  to  be  forced  by  absolute  necessity, 
from  illness,  to  lay  myself  at  your  majesty's  feet  for  compassion. 
My  health  is  so  broken,  that  I  feci  all  chance  of  recovery  will  be 
entirely  precluded  by  my  continuing  to  hold  the  privy  seal,  totally 
disabled  as  I  am,  from  assisting  in  your  majesty's  councils. 

Under  this  load  of  unhappiness,  Iwdll  not  despair  of  your  majesty's 
pardon,  while  I  supplicate  again  on  my  knees  your  majesty's  mercy, 
and  most  humbly  implore  your  majesty's  royal  permission  to  resign 
diat  high  office. 

Should  it  please  God  to  restore  me  to  health,  every  moment  of 
my  life  will  be  at  your  majesty's  devotion.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
thought  your  majesty  deigns  to  express  of  my  recovery,  is  my  best 
consolation. 
I  am,  Sir, 

With  all  submission  and  veneration, 

Your  majesty's,  &c.,  CHATHAM. 

The  event  in  Lord  Chatham's  life  that  has  been  regarded 
with  the  most  suspicion,  was  his  resignation  as  lord  privy 
seal.  We  acknowledge  that  the  active  part  which  he  took 
in  opposition  so  soon  afterwards,  can  only  be  reconciled  with 
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his  previous  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  office,  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  a  violent  but  variable  disease.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  resignation  was  factious — that  its  cause  was 
feigned — that  his  ambition  refused  to  allow  him  to  remain  Id 
a  cabinet  where  he  was  in  the  least  degree  thwarted,  and 
that  he  carved  out  to  himself  a  plan  for  absolute  dominion, 
by  the  desertion  of  the  ministry  when  it  was  most  unguarded, 
and  by  a  retreat  to  the  opposition  when  it  was  most  rebellious. 
But  supposing  him  to  reason  on  principles  purely  selfish, 
was  not  his  situation  as  lord  privy  seal  a  point  from  whence 
the  most  gigantic  schemes  could  be  directed  ?  Could  he 
have  hoped  by  a  new  shuffle  to  turn  up  a  ministry  more 
devoted  to  his  purposes  ?  He  was  the  king  of  the  pack- 
around  him  were  knaves,  and  pawns,  and  bishops,  but  on 
his  own  arm  the  character  of  the  government  was  resting. 
The  duke  of  Grafton  sunk  in  his  presence  into  the  humblest 
submission.  Lord  Mansfield  was  too  proud  to  rival  him  in 
council,  and  too  cautious  to  oppose  him  in  parliament.  The 
Rockinghams  stood  by,  lookmg  on  the  event  of  the  game 
without  pretending  to  mingle  in  it.  There  was  one  of  the 
ministry,  it  is  true,  who  for  a  time  ventured  to  oppose  or  to 
evade  the  measures  of  the  prime  minister,  but  his  brilliant 
career  had  been  cut  short  by  a  sudden  and  early  death.  To 
Charles  Townshend  can  be  attributed  those  specious  but 
baleful  schemes,  which  eventually  caused  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  British  empire,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Indies. 
When  Lord  Chatham  was  bowed  to  the  ground  by  the  op- 
pressive malady  which  clouded  the  close  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Townshend  had  employed  his  unaccustomed  supremacy  in 
constructing  a  plan  of  financial  operations,  which  would 
have  liquidated  ultimately  the  whole  expenses  of  Great 
Britain,  without  consuming  a  particle  of  her  resources. 
With  that  extraordinary  versatility  of  genius  which  formed 
his  prominent  trait,  he  had  forced  through  the  comnjons  a 
bill  for  the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  which  was  ostensibly 
based  on  the  distinction  between  taxing  for  revenue  and 
taxing  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  but  which,  under 
the  mask  of  effecting  the  just  and  necessary  purposes  of  the 
latter  expedient,  was  contrived  to  secure  to  the  mother 
country  the  iniquitous  advantages  which  could  be  drawn 
from  the  former.  It  is  not  difficult  now  to  prove  the  futility 
of  excessive  colonial  taxation ;  the  universal  conviction  of 
this  day  has  overthrown  a  propoaitbny  which  the  general 
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consent  of  that  had  established  ;  but  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Townshend's  plan  for  discriminative  duties  was  proposed, 
there  was  hardly  a  voice  raised  against  it.  Lord  Chatham 
found,  when  he  returned  to  his  official  duties,  that  his 
colleagues  had  forced  the  vessel  into  a  course  directly 
opposite  to  that  where  he  had  directed  her.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered,  that  he  at  once  left  the  helm,  and  refused  to 
share  the  responsibility,  when  he  could  not  justify  the 
enterprise  ?  VVe  wonder  not  so  much  that  he  resigned 
at  last,  as  that  he  did  not  resign  before.  But  we  must  then 
remember  the  slate  of  his  health,  and  the  time  of  his 
life ;  that  he  was  near  the  close  of  his  days,  that  his  frame 
was  racked  with  the  most  distressing  tortures,  and  mental 
exertion  of  any  degree  was  calculated  to  bring  his  disease 
to  a  fatal  determination.  We  are  glad  for  Lord  Chatham's 
sake,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  country,  that  he  lived  to  redeem 
his  name  from  tiie  implication  which  his  illness  had  thrown 
around  it,  and  solemnly  to  bear  testimony  against  a  measure 
which  might  otherwise  have  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  wis- 
dom and  humanity. 

The  decisive  experience  which  had  been  reaped  by  two 
administrations,  of  the  futility  of  taxing  America,  was  un- 
heeded by  Lord  North.  Mr.  Grenville's  stamp  act,  which  had 
ten  years  before  been  almost  unanimously  passed  through  par- 
liament, was  a  short  time  after  repealed,  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  it  excited  in  its  execution.  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
shend's  smuggled  bill  for  laying  imposts,  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  duties  taken  from  every  article 
which  had  been  complained  of,  except  tea ;  but  Lord  North, 
careless  of  the  hazard  and  uselessness  of  the  scheme,  seized 
with  avidity  upon  that  single  exception,  and  magnified  it  in- 
to a  precedent  for  future  usurpation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  natural  for  the  colonies,  even  supposing  that  they 
were  the  spoilt  children  that  their  enemies  called  them,  than 
to  have  destroj^ed  the  new  tax,  by  the  same  refractory  de- 
monstrations which  destroyed  the  old  ones.  But  they  were 
no  longer  children, — ihey  had,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burke, 
"  risen  from  the  gristle  of  childhood,  to  the  sinews  and  bone 
of  men  ;"  they  would  not  submit  to  be  fastened  down  in  a 
cradle,  and  choked  with  food  which  was  torn  from  their  own 
vitals,  and  they  consequently  threw  it  overboard  when  it  was 
sent  to  them,  and  cast  back  on  their  nurse  the  tender  insults 
which  she  had  prepared  for  themselves.     But  the  king  be- 
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-»  '  :  ^  :  ike  a  personal  interest  in  the  quarrel,  and  entered  in- 
: ; : :-;  rlirj:  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  piqued  schoolmaster.  He 
^-  • :  l.^nl  North  down  to  the  connmons,  armed  with  a  brace 
o: '^v  -^  Iv>:ult^d  with  clauses  of  the  most  belligerent  character; 
;.uiv?  on  tho  27th  of  ^Nlay,  1774,  the  house  of  lords  was  called 
upon  to  aiTR^e  to  the  hasty  measures  which  had  just  pfissed 
tnv  oihcr  house,  for  the  shutting  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  the 
quarioi  in?  of  an  army  in  the  frontiers  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
thou  that  Lord  Chatham  re-appearcd,  aftei  a  secession  of  nearly 
ihrto  years,  since  the  final  determination  of  the  great  constitu- 
tional questions  involved  inthe  Middlesex  election.  It  was  then 
that  ho  paid  that  great  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, which,  by  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty,  drowned  the 
last  trace  of  the  sneering  invective  by  which  the  Ameri- 
can philosoplicr  had  been  covered  by  Wedderburne,  when 
in  siltMit  attendance  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  lords. 
It  was  then  that  he  turned  his  eye  so  prophetically  towards 
the  iiiture,  and  told  the  British  senate,  that  "  the  day  wa8 
coming,  and  was  still  at  liand,  when  the  colonies  would  rival 
tho  niollier  country,  not  only  in  arms  but  in  arts  also."  At 
om^  time,  being  checked  by  Lord  Mansfield,  then  acting  as 
lord  chancellor,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  high  eulo*2y  on  the  wise 
and  conMilulional  doctrines  of  Chief  Justice  Holt  and  Lord 
Si>nuM*s ;  he  turned  suddenly  around,  and  fixing  his  eye  on 
the  wool-sack,  said^  "I  protest,  the  noble  lord  equals  them 
Inuh, — in  abilities — ."  There  is  nothing  in  that  httle  touch, 
wlu'U  brought  down  to  us  at  the  present  day  in  its  naked 
tnilh  and  doubtful   sarcasm,  to  justify  the  extraordinary  im- 

tin-ss'u)n  which  it  then  made,  making  every  allowance  for 
»ovk\  Chatham's  grandeur  of  voice  and  gesture  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  thr  lord  chief  justice  quailed  before  his  eye,  as  if  under 
tiir  t'as(Mi!ation  of  a  superior  being,  and  covered  himself  in  the 
\MM»l-sark  in  confusion.  At  another  time  he  burst  into  that 
fuTrr  and  t(Trible  invective  against  Lord  Bute,  and  his  secret 
auil  trailtM'ous  influence  on  the  crown,  so  that  the  duke  of 
Ui.dhMi.  who  was  then  called  Lord  Bute's  creature,  sprang 
ti\»m  his  i\v\\{  in  madness,  and  then  fell  back  again,  as  if  chain- 
cxl  vIoNvn  l>y  th(»  superior  genius  of  the  speaker.  Such  great 
luul  <ihuv»si  superhuman  triumphs  seem  now  so  strange,  that 
\\\»  \*a»uu»l  realize  them.  But  we  can  look  on  to  far  greater 
u'suIh^  i\\\\\\  \\\v  influence  of  Lord  Chatham  at  that  stormy 
ismuhI*  than  the  stupefaction  of  one  lord,  or  the  fury  of  ano- 
\\xc\\     We  do  believei  that  to  his  high  and  solemn  warning, 
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and  his  fierce  and  successful  command,  was  many  a  fiery 
trial  averted  from  lliis  country  in  her  infancy,  and  many  a 
disgrace  spared  to  Great  Britain  in  her  defeat.     If  the  advice 
of  Lord  Chatham  had  been  more  fully  pursued,  the  colonies 
would  not  then  have  been  insulted  into  rebellion.     If  it  had 
afterwards  been  followed,  they  might  have  been  pacified  into 
conciliation.     But  it  was  as  members  of  the  British  empire 
that  he  protected  and  loved  them,  and  when  the  question 
came  of  their  absolute  independence,  he  would  have  thrown 
down  his  life  before  the  kingdom  should  have  been  divided. 
The  ministry  had  very  much  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  the  union  of  the  American  states.     The  disfranchisement 
of  the  port  of  Boston,  which  had  been  meant  as  a  wedge  for 
their  separation,  ended  in  being  the  bond  of  their  union. 
Instead  of  grappling  with  alacrity  on  the  commerce  which 
bad  been  shut  out  of  Boston,  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
was  formed,  which  kept  back  its  members  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  unholy  traffic.     There  was  a  spectacle  exhibit- 
ed in  the  legislative  halls  of  each  colony,  similar  in  spirit,  but 
far  superior  in  severity,  to  that  which  inHamed  the  first  parlia- 
ment which  met  in  the  short-lived  English  republic.     Com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  established  in  the  remotest 
parts,  to  bind  together  the  disjointed  members  in  one  great 
system,  and  to  communicate  and  equalize  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which,  like  electricity,  had  been  gathering  till  it 
had  reached  its  highest  tension.     In  September,  1774,  the 
first  congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  short  time  after  the 
king,  in  person,  was  presented  with  that  bold  address  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Jay,  which  told  him,  that  the  colonies  might 
be  crushed,  but  not  enslaved ;  that  if  they  lived  as  his  sub- 
jects, they  would  live  as  Enghshmen  ;  but  that  to  be  "  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  any  ministry  or 
nation  in  the  world,   they  would  never  submit."     "  Every 
step  on  the  side  of  government,  in  America,"  said  Lord 
Chatham,  a  short  time  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sayes, 
"seems  calculated  to  drive  the  Americans  to  open  resistance, 
government  vainly  hoping  to  crush  the  spirit  ot  liberty  in  that 
vast  continent  at  one  successful  blow ;  but  millions  must 
perish  there,  before  the  seeds  of  freedom  will  cease  to  grow 
and  flourish  in  so  favorable  a  soil."      On  the  thirtieth  of 
September  parliament  was  dissolved,  principally,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  reluctance  of  the  king  to  meet  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  American  war,  with  a  house  of  commons 
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whose  energy  had  begun  to  wane  so  rapidly  as  that  which 
was  then  in  session.  His  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
parliament,  breathed  vengeance  of  the  bloodiest  complexion 
on  his  rebellious  subjects  ;  but  no  new  measures  were  taken, 
either  to  heal  the  disorders  or  to  exterminate  their  authors, 
till  Lord  Chatham  presented  a  bill,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Franklin,  for  a  general  concilia- 
tion. It  was  on  the  discussion  that  ensued,  that  his  famous 
philippic  against  Lord  North's  administration  was  pronoun- 
ced, which  surpassed,  by  its  terrible  brilliancy,  the  deepest 
fears  or  the  highest  expectations  of  those  who  surrounded 
him.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  Dr.  Franklin,  immediately  after, 
"  sometimes  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and  often  wisdom 
without  eloquence;  in  the  present  instance,  I  see  them  both 
united,  and  both,  1  think,  in  the  highest  degree  possible." 

The  leading  principle  that  guided  Lord  Chatham  through 
the  American  dilficulties,  was  his  determination  to  support, 
in  its  grandest  sense,  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire. 
He  knew  that  two  things  were  necessary  to  its  completeness : 
the  restraint  of  English  prerogative,  and  the  support  of 
colonial  liberty ;  that  were  not  the  former  reduced,  it  would 
draw  to  itself  the  nourishment  of  the  whole  body,  and  that 
were  not  the  latter  indulged,  it  w^ould  become  withered  and 
dead.  When  Mr.  Townshend's  discriminative  duties  were 
imposed,  he  was  restrained  by  illness  from  taking  his  usual 
part  against  the  measure,  but  as  soon  as  he  could  be  brought 
to  the  house  of  lords,  he  opened  against  it  that  powerful 
opposition  that  finally  lead  to  its  repeal.  He  was  foremost 
in  every  attempt  to  conciliate,  he  was  the  last  in  every 
assault,  and  till  the  fatal  moment  came  when  the  child  must 
be  torn  from  the  mother,  limb  from  limb,  branch  from  body, 
he  threw  in  the  way  of  every  blow  that  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  neck  of  the  devoted  colonies.  It  was  the  policy  of 
wisdom,  and  the  instinct  of  humanity.  But  at  last,  after 
having  bailed  America  into  the^  battle,  the  ministry  shrunk 
from  her  grasp  ;  when,  after  having  spoken  the  word  that 
called  forth  from  the  shores  of  France  clouds  of  locusts  who 
were  hanging  over  the  fairest  harvests  of  their  country,  the 
ministry  feared  to  raise  the  whirlwind  that  might  have 
Slopped  the  plague,  it  was  then  that  the  dying  statesman 
stood  forth  like  the  prophet  of  old  in  the  desert,  and  spent 
his  last  breath  in  stemming  the  destructive  tide.  We  do  not 
blame  Lord  Chatham  for  his  refusal  to  recogoise  American 
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independence,  or  French  supremacy.    It  was  in  unison  with 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  had  carried  him  through  life. 
It  was  in  unison  with  the  spirit  which,  till  then,  had  swollen 
the  veins  of  his  noble  country.    Filled  with  such  feelings,  he 
had  ordered  himself  on   the  day  of  the  proposed  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  American  and  French  treaty,  to  be  brought, 
for  the  last  time,  to  the  house  of  lords.     He  had  been  carried 
from  his  bed,  but  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  and  to  his 
physicians   commands,  had   thrown   off  the   flannel   robes 
which  were  generally  swaddled  around  him,  and  was  dressed 
in  the  same  court  suit  of  black  velvet,  in  which,  twenty  years 
before,  he  had  kissed  hands  on  the  glorious  victory  of  Wolfe. 
Till  the  debate  commenced,  he  had  rested  in  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's room,  for  his  frame  was  racked  and  his  head  flushed 
with  the  tortures  of  his  painful  malady ;  but  when  the  voice 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  was  heard  in  the  distance  opening 
the  debate  with  a  recognition  of  American  independence,  he 
moved  into  the  body  of  the  house,  supported  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Lord  Mahon,  and  his  second  son,  William  Pitt.   It  is 
said  by  one  who  stood  near  him  at  the  tinje,  that  his  figure 
was  one  of  superhuman  dignity.     His  form  was  pale  and 
emaciated,  anclhis  head  was  partly  covered  by  the  large  wig 
which  he  wore  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  his  eye  was  as 
brilliant  as  it  had  been  in  his  greatest  vigor,  and  the  majesty 
of  his  appearance  was  such,  that  on  his  passage  through  the 
aisle  of  the  house  of  lords,  the  peers  on  each  side  rose  and 
bowed  as  if  by  a  sudden  impulse.     When  Lord  Weymouth 
bad  finished  his  answer  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl 
of  Chatham  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  in  a  voice  at  first 
broken  down  by  infirmity  and  age ;  but,  as  he  proceeded 
farther,  it  swelled  to  that  richness  and  melody  for  which  it 
was  once  remarkable,  and  he  said  : — 

"  My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed  over  me — 
that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment 
of  this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down,  as  I  am, 
by  the  band  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in 
this  most  perilous  conjuncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  1  have  sense 
and  memory,  1  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  royal  offspring  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their 
fairest  inheritance.  Where  is  the  man  who  will  dare  advise  such 
a  measure  ]  My  lords,  his  majesty  succeeded  to  an  empire  as 
great  in  extent,  as  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall  we  tarnish 
uie  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights 
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and  fairest  possessions  %  Shall  this  great  kingdom,  which  has  sur- 
vived whole  and  entire  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquest — that  haa  stood  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  Spanish  armada — now  fall  prostrate  before  the  house 
of  Bourbon  ?  Surely,  my  lords,  this  nation  is  no  longer  what  it 
was !  Shall  a  people,  that  fifteen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  most  ancient  inveterate  enemy, 
take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  !  It  is  impossible.  I  wage 
war  with  no  man,  or  set  of  men.  I  wish  for  none  of  their  employ- 
ments ;  nor  would  I  co-operate  with  men  who  still  persist  in  unre- 
tracted  error;  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm  decisive  line  of 
conduct,  halt  between  two  opinions,  where  there  is  no  middle  path. 
In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  for  peace 
or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
the  battle  commenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well 
informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still 
sufficient  to  maintain  its  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.  But,  my 
lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at  least  make  one 
effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall  like  men." 

The  duke  of  Richmond,  who  immediately  followed,  after 
paying  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  Lord 
Chatham,  proceeded  to  comment,  with  some  asperity,  on  the 
supposed  inconsistency  of  his  previous  efforts  for  pacification 
with  the  colonies,  with  his  present  opposition  to  a  separation. 
As  soon  as  he  closed,  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  listened  to 
him  throughout  with  unbroken  attention,  made  an  effort  to 
rise,  but  alter  struggling  for  a  moment  as  if  overpowered 
with  some  great  emotion,  fell  back  senseless  on  the  arms  of 
his  sons,  and  of  his  brother-in-law  and  most  faithful  friend. 
Earl  Temple.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1778,  one  month  after- 
wards, died  the  earl  of  Chatham,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
his  age,  having  spent  tlie  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  having  devoted  his  last  breath  to 
her  interests. 

LORD  CAMDEN  TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  CHATHAM. 

Camden  Place^  June  4, 1778. 
Madam, 

If  I  had  come  home  in  time  for  the  post  of  Tuesday  night,  I 
should  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  apprizing  your 
ladyship  of  the  happy  success  of  Lord  Chatham's  bill ;  but  I  was 
detained  so  long  in  the  house,  that  I  did  not  get  home  till  eleven 
o'clock.  I  confess,  for  twenty-four  hours  I  labored  under  the 
greatest  anxiety,  lest  this  opposition  should  have  been  secretly  set 
on  foot  and  abetted  by  some  powerful  quarter  of  the  court;  bat 
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thank  God,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  very  puny  and  contemptible  efibrt 
of  a  few,  and  those  of  no  note  or  consideration.  The  bill  was 
warmly  supported,  and  I  must  do  justice  to  the  Rockiiighams. 
They  behaved  handsomely  on  the  occasion,  not  only  by  a  summons 
of  their  friends,  but  in  marking  their  approbation  by  the  duke  of 
Richmond's  speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill.     The  last  spark  op 

ENVY  AGAINST  THAT  GREAT  MAN's  REPUTATION  IS  EXTINGUISHED  ; 
AND  HE  IS  DELIVERED  OVER  TO  HISTORY,  WHERE  HIS  FAME  WILL  BE 
IMMORTAL. 

I  haVe  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect  and  attachment. 
Your  ladyship's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

CAMDEN. 

The  letter  which  we  have  just  quoted  forms  the  last  in  the 
collection  before  us.  They  have  been  compiled  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  descendants  of  the  statesman 
whom  thev  commemorate,  and  by  their  simple  majesty,  form 
a  worthy  monument  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  can 
add  nothing  to  its  severe,  but  republican  grandeur.  The 
history  of  the  earl  of  Chatham  is  better  told  by  its  plain 
inscription,  than  by  the  most  gorgeous  panegyric.  The  most 
eloquent  orator,  and  the  most  honest  statesman  of  his  age, 
he  raised  Great  Britain  from  a  degree  of  distress  such  as 
she  had  never  witnessed,  to  a  pitch  of  glory  above  which 
she  has  never  since  risen  Had  his  councils  continued  to 
have  met  with  royal  favor,  it  might  have  been  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  delaying  for  a  time  the  independence  of  the 
American  colonies.  The  links  which  no  other  man  could 
have  held  together,  he,  for  a  time,  might  have  riveted.  As  it 
was,  they  owe  to  his  fervent  and  steady  protection  in  their 
hour  of  greatest  difficulty,  a  large  measure  of  the  spirit 
which  animated  their  senate,  and  inspired  their  camp. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry ,  consisting  of  eld 
haoic  Ballads^  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  of  our  earlier  Poets,  to- 
gethcr  with  some  few  of  a  later  date.  By  Thomas  Percy, 
D.  D.  New  Edition.  Three  Volumes,  12ma  London: 
1839. 

2.  Versuch  einer  geschichtlichen  CharakteristiJc  der  Volkslieder 
Germanischer  Nationen.  Von  Talvj.  Leipzig  :  1840.  F. 
A.  Brockhaus. 

Individuals  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  nations  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  existence,  discover  a  fondness  for  music, 
and  the  cadence  of  metrical  composition.  The  earliest  literary 
productions  of  the  human  mind,  are  therefore  commonly  of 
this  description.  The  story  of  warlike  deeds  or  heroic  endu- 
rance, leacls  the  imagination  of  the  minstrel  to  conceive  of,  and 
the  admiring  listner  to  believe  in,  the  interposition  of  the  gods 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  the  seemingly  inspired  individual, 
who  is  able  to  record  the  visible  achievements  performed  on 
earth,  becomes  the  authentic  register  of  the  acts,  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  heaven.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  under  the  names  of  poet,  prophet,  scald,  bard, 
or  minstrel,  this  class  of  persons,  in  ancient  times,  claimed 
the  profoundest  reverence  of  their  conteni]X)raries,  and  their 
writings  the  most  sacred  keeping  and  nanding  down  ot 
posterity. 

But  what  was  first  preserved  as  a  record  of  the  gods,  be- 
comes available  in  our  hands  as  the  history  of  man.  As 
such  we  regard  the  Ih'ad,  the  true  and  unfading  picture  of 
the  early  Greeks,  and  effluence  of  their  nascent  vigor.  The 
poems  of  the  Niebelungenlied,  which  must  have  been  com- 
posed some  centuries  before  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Icelandic  Edda,  the  compilation  of  the  Norwegian  exiles 
upon  that  island,  together  with  the  superstitions  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian tribes,  have  preserved  to  us  the  general  impression 
of  their  national  character.  Nor  do  we,  by  any  means,  vio- 
late the  sacrednessof  the  writings  of  Moses  and  of  Job,  in  seek- 
ing there  for  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  patriarchal  state, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  original  man. 

Literature  is  the  type  and  transcript  of  the  national  mind. 
Its  progress,  true  as  tne  shadow  to  its  substance,  denotes  the 
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advance  of  tliought,  and  its  shifting  phases  are  those  of  a  na- 
tion's improvement  or  decline.  Thus,  literature  is  the  inter- 
preter between  distant  ages  and  climes — the  restoration  otihe 
past  for  our  instruction,  and  the  reproduction  of  things  faded 
away.  In  this  view,  the  succession  of  a  nation's  songs  is 
more  instructive  than  that  of  her  battles,  and  the  lives  of 
poets  more  important  than  the  chronicle  of  kings. 

In  no  way  are  we  more  interested  in  this  idea,  than  as  it  is 
illustrated  by  the  early  hterature  of  England,  and  in  tracing 
the  two  schools  of  Saxon  and  romantic  poetry  to  the  people 
from  which  they  are  respectively  derived.  The  occasion 
we  shall  have  in  so  doing,  to  discuss  the  manners  and  genius 
of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  races,  will  enable  us,  perhaps,  to 
recognise  our  own  lines  and  features,  and  the  rudiments  of 
our  own  social  condition,  but  somewhat  obscured  in  those  of 
an  almost  uncivilized  ancestry. 

The  Norman  kings  of  England  were  the  most  powerful  in 
Europe.  Sixty  thousand  knights,  in  capites  each  with  his 
retainers,  more  or  less,  stood  ready  for  the  defence  of  the 
throne  or  for  foreign  adventure.  An  income  of  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  sterHng  silver,  equal  to  six  miUions  of 
dollars  of  our  day,  gave  them  command  of  whatever  could 
worthily  embellish  so  proud  a  court;  trains  of  menials; 
troops  of  armed  attendants  ;  horses  trained  for  battle  or  the 
chase ;  deep-voiced  hounds  and  falcons ;  parks  and  forests 
as  large  as  counties,  for  their  pastime.  Lords  and  ladies 
thronged  their  halls  of  ceremony,  and  drank  wassail  at  their 
banquets.  Persons  cunning  in  shows  and  pageants  were 
attracted  from  distant  countries  by  the  high  request  of  their 
several  crafts.  They  spoke  the  language  of  their  native 
land.  From  that  country  came  also,  doctors  learned  in  di- 
vinity and  law,  dividing  with  dialectic  subtlety  the  doctrines 
of  their  schools,  confounding  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
by  the  conceits  of  learning.  Their  refined  arguments  of 
casuistry  perplexed  the  poor  Saxon  to  the  jeopardy  of  his 
faith,  while  a  like  logic,  enforced  by  "  the  last  argument  of 
kings,"  effectually  robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  his  land. 
Jousts  and  tournaments  were  their  most  labored  pastime. 
But  there  were  poets,  or  trouvercs,  as  they  were  called,  who 
aided  to  while  their  inactive  hours,  by  reciting  their  tales  of 
romantic  adventure.  These,  too,  were  of  continental 
origin: 
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"  Frankis  speech  is  called  romance, 
So  sales  clerks  and  men  of  France." 

Their  subjects  were  the  Trojan  war,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  pala- 
dins, and  the  fabulous  traditions  of  Arthur  and  his  dosapers, 
or  twelve  knights  of  his  round  table.     The  legends  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Romish  church,  and  even  treatises 
of  theology  and  science,  were  likewise  favored  themes  of  the 
Norman  minstrel.     The  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  romance 
were  set  forth,  with  interminable  variations  of  the  main  inci- 
dents of  their  respective  fables,  with  an  extravagance  of  em- 
bellishment which   has  no  example.     They  were  made  to 
conquer  serpents  larger  than  pines,  and  overthrow,  in  duel, 
giants  as  huge  as  the  towers  of  the  feudal  castles.     The  he- 
roes of  early  Greece  were  absurdly  leagued  in  holy  enter- 
prise with  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar  ;  and  Aristotle 
wages  a  contest  of  divinity  with  St.  George.     Sir  Guy  of 
Warwick  is  nearly  drowned  in  the  blood  of  Colebrand,  whom 
he  has  slain  in  miraculous  combat.     Richard  the  lion  hearted 
feasts  on  the  roasted  head  of  a  slaughtered  Saracen.     St 
Brandon  visits  paradise  in  the  body,  crossing  seas  of  amber, 
guiding  his  magic  ship  through  floating  palaces  of  crystal, 
and  mooring  it  three  weeks  at  a  time  upon  tiie  half  submerged 
body  of  a  sea  monster,  which  he  mistakes  for  an  island. 
Tliey  sing,  moreover,  of  mysterious  gems,  and  talismans 
which  could  repel  all  harm,  and  girdles  with  power  to  test 
the  heart's  truth,  and  turn  beauty  into  ugliness,  and  reverse 
the  metamorphosis.     Other  themes  were  enchanted  forests, 
w^here  trees  and   plants  informed  with  life,  and  birds  and 
beasts  which  were  such   in  form  only,  perplexed  the  hero 
with  iheir  secret  influences  and  potent  syllables. 

But  not  the  gorgeous  imagery  alone  of  these  poems,  could  sa- 
tisfy, it  is  said,  the  astute  perceptions  and  factitious  tastes  of  the 
polite  ranks  of  that  period.  Their  subtle  and  refining  intellect 
sought  to  exf)ress  and  imbibe  a  secondary,  or  esoteric  mean- 
ing, beneath  those  showy  types,  and  the  incidents  of  the  ro- 
mance must  cunningly  shadow  forth  a  doctrine.  The  knight 
who  armed  himself  for  adventure,  put  not  on  armor  of  brass 
or  steel  alone,  but  the  panoply  of  God  was  signified  by  those 
emblems : 

"On  his  crest  a  dove,  white, 
Signification  of  the  holy  spryte; 
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Upon  a  cross  the  dove  stood, 
Of  gold,  ywrougbt  rich  and  good; 
Grod  himself,  Mary  and  John, 
As  he  was  nailed  the  cross  upon. 
In  sign  of  him  for  whom  he  fought ; 
The  spere-hed  forgot  he  not : 
Upon  his  spere  he  wold  it  have, 
God's  high  name  thereon  engrave." 

Translation^  Romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 

His  adventure  was  the  journey  of  life ;  the  combat,  the 
good  fight  of  faith;  the  talisman,  that  holiness  of  heart  which 
could  baffle  the  machinations  of  the  great  dragon,  the  devil, 
and  dispel  the  illusive  mirages  of  temptation  which  the  en- 
chantress sin  had  raised  up  around  his  path.  Such  was 
early  romantic  fiction ;  like  feudal  hall,  hung  round  with 
blazoned  shields,  where  stripes  of  black,  and  white,  and 
scarlet,  eagles,  lions,  griffin's  claws,  glared  in  grotesque  and 
gorgeous  confusion  upon  the  eye,  but  full  of  significance  to 
those  who  could  read  their  heraldry.  The  Romish  church, 
with  her  emblematic  cycle  of  holy  seasons  and  gaudy  and 

Smbolic  ritual ;  the  cathedral,  with  its  spires  mounting  to 
B  heavens,  its  pictured  windows,  clustered  columns,  vaulted 
ceilings,  and  all  its  prodigality  of  antic  shapes  and  colors, 
or,  as  Coleridge  says,  "the  frozen  music"  of  the  Gothic 
church,  were  the  offspring  and  images  of  the  same  genius. 

But  romantic  poesy,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  truly 
English.  With  the  language  of  the  conqueror,  his  feudal 
laws,  the  subtlety  and  pretension  of  his  exotic  learning,  the 
august  ceremonial  and  brilliant  diversions  of  his  court,  it  was 
merely  svperindyred  upon  the  English  soil,  and  the  temper 
and  genius  of  the  Saxon  strove  against  it.  Though  conquered, 
he  was  a  Saxon  still,  and  refused  to  be  tutored  in  burden- 
some, outlandish,  and  fantastic  observances.  To  him,  the 
whole  was  but  a  gaudy  and  expensive  pageant,  as  unsatisfy- 
ing to  his  truth-seeking  heart,  as  bubbles  to  the  thirsty  lips, 
and  a  mockery  as  cruel  as  the  harmonious  chimes  of  the 
church  tower,  which  rung  the  oppressive  curfew;  and 
while  it  was  passing  before  him  like  a  festive  procession,  he 
was  ripening  in  secret  a  strength  which  should  some  day 
spoil  it.  He  was  energizing  himself  towards  that  po- 
htical  freedom,  whose  first  earnest  was  the  restoration  of 
the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  by  Henry  I.,  and  followed  by  the 
concession  of  the  great  charter  of  John,  and  which  was  de- 
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creed  by  such  gradations  to  become,  in  distant  time,  the 
glory  of  the  earth.  And  he  was  elaborating,  meanwhile,  the 
germs  of  a  literature  which  should  spread  its  fruitful  branches 
when  the  almond  forest,  which  then  rocked  over  it,  should 
have  spent  its  fragrance  and  its  shade,  and  the  great  flowers 
faded  which  had  been  nursed  by  its  gloom. 

The  Saxons  sprang  from  the  loins  of  as  fierce  and  som- 
brous  a  race  as  ever  peopled  a  wilderness.  Their  home  was 
the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  and  the  neighboring  regions  of  the 
north.  For  a  god,  they  adored  Thor,  whose  temple  was  the 
dark  pine  woods,  where  the  northern  ocean  joined  its  resdess 
moan  with  the  songs  of  an  unholy  worship.  Their  priest- 
hood promised  them  they  should,  with  Odin,  their  first  king, 
drink  strong  waters  in  heaven  from  the  skulls  of  slaughter^ 
•foes.  Their  naked  arms,  their  uncouth  costume,  cum  vette 
strict  a  ct  singulos  art  us  exprimente  ;  and  more  especially  the 
attire  of  the  women,  which  did  not  veil,  but  studiously  dis- 
played the  female  form,  shocked  their  invaders,  accustomed 
to  the  graceful  folds  of  their  own  flowing  robes.  They  num- 
bered their  years  by  winters,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  earth 
upon  its  axis  they  called  nights.  They  were  respectful  to- 
wards their  women,  and  prodigal  of  their  goods.  They  were 
bold  in  fight,  and  kept  their  engagements. 

But  five  centuries'  possession  of  the  English  soil  had  won- 
derfully refined  them.  They  had,  in  that  time,  become 
inured  to  habits  of  peace  and  industry — given  birth  to  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  out  of  which  has  grown  our  com- 
mon law — established  the  christian  worship  upon  a  worthy 
basis — and  raised  up  a  literature  of  some  pretension.  The 
Normans  affected  to  despise  their  cowardice  and  stupidity. 
Undoubtedly  they  were  more  remarkable  for  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  their  purposes,  than  for  quick  and  ready  action  in 
achieving  them.  But  the  impetuous  wit  of  the  Norman  was 
often  found  an  unequal  match  for  the  cumbersome,  but  strong 
headwork,  of  the  old  prototype  of  John  Bull.  Hogs,  sheep, 
and  horned  cattle,  were  the  live  products  of  their  estates. 
Commerce  had  not  stimulated  their  avarice,  or  disturbed  their 
primitive  manners,  by  disproportionate  accumulations  of 
wealth.  In  the  lani^uage  of  the  Bible,  they  were  a  people 
"holding  the  plough,  glorying  in  the  goad  which  driveth  the 
oxen,  diligent  to  give  kine  their  fodder,  and  whose  talk  was 
of  bullocks."  Kings  and  nobles  they  had,  but  scarcely  dis- 
tinguished itom  the  commonalty  by  gentility  of  manners  or 
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affectation  of  state.  The  mutual  delight  of  both  orders  was, 
to  mingle  in  pastime  or  adventure.  The  cognomen  of  "Un- 
ready," which  was  bestowed  upon  one  of  their  kings,  might 
not,  without  injustice  or  reproacn,  be  applied  to  a  whole  peo- 
ple unused  to  stratagem  and  averse  to  hurry.  Their  lan- 
guage, chopped  up  into  words  of  one  syllable  or  two,  would, 
doubtless,  be  called  scanty  and  jejune.  It  served  their  simple 
and  primitive  thoughts.  But  it  was  found  to  admit  the  most 
easy  and  fluent  combinations,  and  constitutes  by  far  the  best, 
if  not  the  largest,  ingredient  of  our  own  speech. 

Conformable  to  these  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  race, 
are  the  specimens  of  their  poetry  since  the  conquest,  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  Saxon  muse  delighted  in 
corn  fields,  groves,  pastures,  and  barn  yards.  She  loved  to 
saunter  upon  sunny  slopes,  and  under  eaves  dropping  the 
dissolving  snow — to  listen  to  the  birds  of  spring  —  to  watch 
the  opening  buds,  the  ripening  fruit,  and  the  brown  leaves 
of  autumn : 

"  Summer  is  i  cummin  in, 
Lhude  sing  cucu ; 
Groweth  sed,  and  bloweth  med, 
And  springeth  the  wde  nu. 

Awe  bletetb  after  lombe, 

Lovvth  after  calve  cu, 

Buck  sterteth,  bullock  verteth, 

Murie  sing  cucu." — Anofi.    A,  2>.,  1100. 

She  was  not  the  muse  of  Arcady,  who  sung  the  changeless 
serenity  of  Italian  skies — the  ceaseless  holiday  of  shepherds, 
and  groves  vocal  with  the  amorous  flute — who  built  her 
temple  of  white  marble,  shaded  with  verdure,  by  the  margin 
of  tne  quiet  lake;  but  a  sincere,  hearty,  working-day  Eng- 
lish muse,  who  frequented  the  abodes  of  busy  farmers,  and 
erected  her  altars  on  the  domestic  hearth.  Informed  of  their 
vicissitudes  and  cares,  she  recorded  them  in  pensive  and 
moralizing  strains,  and  compared  the  life  of  man  to  the  re- 
volving seasons,  and  his  hope  to  the  wasting  fragrance  of 
the  rose : 

"  Now  skruketb  rose  and  lylie  flour, 
That  whiten  her  that  suete  savor, 
In  somer  that  suete  tyde. 
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Ne  is  no  quener  so  stark  ne  stour, 
Ne  no  luedy  so  bryht  in  bour, 

That  did  ne  shal  by  giyde^*— Anon.,  A.  D,  1200. 

She  however  spent  no  tears,  but  closed  her  plaintive  me- 
lodies by  severe  didactic  application,  and  bade  nim  send  his 
good  deeds,  like  messengers  before  him,  ere  death  should 
rob  them  of  their  eflBcacy : 

'*  Send  god  (good)  before  him  man 
While  he  may,  to  heven ; 
For  better  is  on  almesse  before, 
Than  ben  after,  seven." — Anon,,   A.  D.  1066. 

But  unbending  seriousness  would  ill  have  suited  the  con- 
dition or  justified  the  epithet  of  "  Merry  England."  There 
were  fanciful  and  funny  traditions  of  elves  and  fairies,  whose 
dispositions  and  habits  harmonized  well  with  the  fancies 
which  bud  them.  There  was  Oberon,  the  beautiful  king 
and  Apollo  of  the  race,  and  Mab,  their  adventurous  and 
merry  queen,  who,  with  her  little  pigmy  revellers,  coursed  the 
fields  by  the  glow-worm's  light,  visiting  kitchens  and  cham- 
bers to  see  how  the  day's  work  had  been  done,  pinching  the 
lazy  slutSy  as  they  snored  in  their  beds,  and  Icavmg  sixpence 
in  the  shoe  of  the  tidy  housewife  ;  then  skipping  away  to 
wassail  on  dew  drops,  and  dance  upon  the  lawn.  There 
was  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  good  at  all  trades,  and  bet- 
ter for  all  pranks  of  mischief.  For  a  pot  of  cream  which 
was  set  for  him,  he  would  thresh  out  the  harvest  in  a  single 
night.  His  delight  was  to  glide  about,  unseen  or  in  disguise, 
at  night,  decoying  into  bogs,  and  thickets,  and  strange  foot- 
paths, some  fellow  who  ought  to  have  been  earlier  at  home. 
But  he  can  ^better  tell  his  own  story : 

'  Sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 


In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab, 

And  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bol, 

And  on  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale. 

The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 

Sometime  for  three  foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 

Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  shee, 

And  tailor,  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  loffe ; 

And  yexen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear, 

A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there." 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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Again: 

"  When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be 

With  possets  and  with  juncates  fine^ 
Unseen  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine. 
«         •         •         »         • 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please, 

At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wool, 
And  while  they  sleep  and  take  ease. 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 

I  grind  at  mill. 

Their  malt  up  still, 
I  dress  their  hemp,  I  spin  their  tow, 

If  any  wake, 

And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho. 

When  men  do  traps  and  engines  set. 

In  loop  holes  where  the  vermin  creep, 
Who  from  their  folds  and  houses,  get 

Their  ducks,  and  geese,  and  lands,  and  sheep, 

I  spy  the  gin. 

And  enter  in, 
And  seem  the  vermin  taken  so  j 

And  when  they  there 

Approach  me  near, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho." 

The  banishment  of  these  merry  creatures  from  the  land 
of  their  proper  habitation  and  dominion,  was  by  Chaucer 
attributed  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  die  monks^ 
whose  prayers  and  benedictions  pervading,  and 

"Blessing  halls,  chambers,  kitchens,  and  bow'rs. 
Cities  and  burghs,  castles  high  and  towers, 
Thropes  and  barnes,  shepe  pens  and  daries. 
This  makes  that  there  ben  no  fanes." 

But  Dr.  Corbet,  more  than  two  hundred  years  later,  con- 
vinced that  the  hand  of  Puck  had  been  seen  since  so  remote 
an  era  too  frequently  and  plainly  to  be  mistaken,  and  that 
the  reports  too  current  and  authentic  for  question,  of  morning 
ous  tinklings  of  mirth,  with  **  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's 
names" — of  fragments  found  on  mushrooms  in  the  mysteri- 
— of  honey-banquets,  and  lees  of  wassail  in  the  acorns  — 
could  not  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  insisted  that  Titania 
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had  held  revels  in  much  later  times.  That  the  monasteries 
and  abbeys,  for  many  ages  the  chief  places  of  leisure  and  of 
promiscuous  hospitality,  containing  within  their  wide  endow- 
ments, caves,  and  groves,  and  labyrinthian  foot-paths,  and 
within  their  old,  massive,  and  irregular  walls,  secret  passages, 
closets,  and  forgotten  corners,  afforded  a  cherished  retreat 
to  these  lovers  of  mystery,  and  a  most  tempting  scope  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  fun  ;  and  that  it  was  not  tiU  the  dis- 
solution of  these  corporations,  and  the  ransacking  of  their 
estates,  and  the  introduction  of  puritariism  which  soon 
followed,  that  they  forsook  a  country  now  no  longer  merry, 
whose  austerity  scdrned  their  favors,  as  its  cupidity  had  pro- 
faned their  homes.  But  it  is  geiierally  agreed,  that  since  the 
last  named  of  these  events,  no  goodwife  has  found  more 
sixpences  in  her  shoes  than  hard  earning  had  put  there  ;  and 
the  assistance  of  Puck  has  been  dispensed  with,  and  his 
posset  of  cream  passed  to  the  account  of  the  dairy,  since  the 
mvention  of  the  last  thrsLshing  machines. 

The  English  people  have  at  all  times  claimed  great  free- 
dom in  laughing  at  their  betters.  The  Saxon  subjects  of  the 
Norman  monarchy  dehghted  thus  at  the  same  time  to  balk 
and  revenge  the  injuries  of  the  Norman  power.  Kings  and 
nobles  accordingly,  but  especially  the  priests,  were  often 
made  the  themes  of  their  very  peculiar  and  merry  satire.  It 
was  not  legitimate  satire,  which  according  to  Milton,  "  is 
born  out  of  tragedy,  and  ought  to  resemble  its  parentage." 
Although  its  wont  was  **  to  strike  high,  and  adventure 
dangerously  at  the  most  eminent  vices  of  the  most  eminent 
persons,"  its  traits  and  motions  clearly  spoke  its  comic 
lineage,  and  give  it  place  among  the  peculiarities  of  English 
letters.  It  consisted  in  a  blunt  and  innocent  naming  of 
things,  which  a  studious  politeness  would  have  left  nameless, 
or  clothed  in  polished  phrase.  It  described  persons  and 
things  holden  respectable,  in  language  which,  without 
seeming  to  intend  it,  really  made  tnem  ridiculous.  It  tor- 
mented the  victim,  while  the  droll  himself  seemed  so  honest 
and  unconscious  that  no  clue  was  had  for  ven^ance. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  English 
literature,  as  it  is  the  most  favorite  feature  of  the  English 
people,  is  that  quality  which  we  denote  by  the  word  hMmar; 
a  word  which  has  no  synonyme  in  any  other  language,  and 
an  idea,  it  used  to  be  said,  unknown  to  every  other  race* 
Ben  Jonson  alone  has  projected  it  in  his  own  nure  maniier 
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I17,  humor,  as  'tis  ens,  we  thus  define  it, 
t'o  be  a  quality  of  air  or  water, 
'And  in  itself  holds  these  two  properties — 
Moisture  and  flexure ;  as,  for  demonstration, 
Potir  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and  run ; 
Likc^vise  the  air,  forced  through  a  horn  or  trumpet, 
Flovvs  instantly  away,  and  leaves  hehind 
A  kind  of  dew.     And  thence  we  do  conclude, 
That  whatsoe'r  hath  flexure  and  humidity, 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itself, 
I3  huraor.     So  in  every  human  body, 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  or  blood, 
By  reason  that  they  flow  continually 
In  some  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humors.     Now  thus  far 
It  may  by  metaphor  apply  itself 
Unto  the  general  disposition. 
As  when  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  effects,  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluxions,  all  to  run  one  wuy, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humor," 

It  can,  however,  hardly  be  defined,  and  must  be  sought  in 
Hamlet,  FalstaflT,  Captain  Bobadil,  and  the  Wallers.  It  is 
distinguished  from  wit,  which  consists  in  brilliant  combination, 
and  is  fully  appreciable  without  reference  to  its  author. 
Humor  is  a  mode  or  attitude  of  mind,  and  its  productions 
can  be  realized  only  by  referring  to  their  source.  Wit  is  a 
bright  effluence,  disengaged  from  its  original,  and  good  every- 
where ;  humor  is  the  juice  and  flavor,  inseparable  from  the 
substance  it  belongs  to,  or  disgusting  if  infused  into  another. 
Wit  is  abstract  and  universal ;  humor  is  individual  and 
concrete. 

Such  are  some  of  the  properties  which  commend  to  our 
notice  the  early  poems  of  the  English,  as  the  expression  of 
their  character.  Their  rude  and  antique  composiuon  will  not 
disparage  them  to  the  liberal  mind  ;  were  they  otherwise, 
indeed,  they  would  be  worthless,  as  false  to  the  mould  which 
formed  them.  We  are  bound  by  the  canons  of  good  scholarship, 
to  receive  and  accredit  them  in  the  guise  in  which  they  come 
to  us,  as  the  envoy  and  representative  of  a  people  who  have 
produced,  and  by  their  tradition  authenticated  them.  But 
as  tidings  of  our  forefathers  and  precious  tokens  of  our 
lineage,  we  are  invoked  by  the  tenderest  instincts  to  cherish 
and  revere  them.    In  the  thoroughfisures  of  the  world,  amid 
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the  allurements  of  gain  and  the  shifting  colors  of  fashion, 
their  sound  is  hushed,  their  life  extinct,  and  they  are  shown 
as  ashes  saved  in  ancient  urns,  as  grim  atomies  or  forbidding 
reliques.  But  among  the  mountains,  where  events  are  rare, 
and  the  purposes  of  life  few  and  unperplexed,  where  the 
foot-wheel's  drowsy  hum  still  lingers,  still  lingers  the  tradi- 
tionary crone  of  these  old  verses — the  humblest  expression 
of  melody — the  literature  of  the  unlearned.  And  some 
there  are,  who,  not  without  power  to  appreciate  more  culti- 
vated entertainments,  would  fain  forego  them,  but  once  to 
refresh  the  fountains  of  the  childish  tears,  which  flowed  of 
old  at  the  screaming  recitatives  of  Lady  Margaret  or  Barbara 
Allen. 

With  respect  to  the  Norman  or  romantic  school,  the  Saxon 
may  be  termed  the  primitive  rock  of  English  literature — for 
a  while  submerged,  but  eventually  upheaving  its  deep  and 
strong  foundations  through  the  new  and  Tbssiled  strata, 
mingling  its  fragments  with  theirs,  and  gradually  forming  a 
peculiar  soil,  w  here  the  golden  harvest  waves,  and  woods 
and  waters  fill  up  the  gay  landscape. 

Our  novel  is  derived  from  the  old  romance  of  chivalry. 
But  curtailed  of  its  absurd  extravagance,  tempered  by  the 
common  sense,  and  informed  with  the  sincere  pathos  of  the 
Saxon  school,  it  resembles  its  original  as  do  the  scenes  of 
wild  enchantment  the  intelligible  comforts  of  the  fireside. 
The  old  romance,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  tale  of  strange 
adventure  and  impossible  achievements.  The  novel,  on  the 
contrary,  bounds  its  action  by  the  compass  of  ordinary 
prowess,  and  relates  to  real  life.  However  those  reckless 
and  unchaste  sallies  of  fancy  might  have  suited  the  garish 
modes  and  gratified  tlie  prurient  tastes  of  the  Norman  court 
and  feudal  castle,  to  us  they  hear  no  comparison  with  the 
correct  and  peculiar  graces  of  the  novel.  To  what,  indeed, 
shall  wo  conjpare  this  charming  solace  of  our  w^eary  and 
desponding  hours?  The  magnitude  of  its  action,  and  the 
ponip  of  its  progress,  seem  often  to  chum  for  it  affinity  with 
the  epic ;  its  light  and  blithesome  passages  remind  us  of  the 
graces  of  the  comic  muse  ;  the  keen  search  with  which  it 
penetrates  the  heart,  and  reilects  the  image  of  our  inmost 
thoughts,  and  delineates  the  operation  of  profound  passion, 
revives  in  us  the  impression  of  pure  tragedy  ;  while  history, 
pleased  with  recognising  her  own  traits  and  motions  in  this 
new  accession  to  the  sisterhood  of  the  muses,  exulting^y 
embraces  her  as  her  own  offspring,  and  bids  her  chronicle 
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3n  transactions  of  the  time,  and  perpetuate  with 
ready  pencil,  those  deUcate  and  transient  hues 
b  over  the  surface  of  society,  like  those  which 
the  evening  sky. 

ive  not  placed  Dr.  Perc^^'s  Reliques  at  the  head  of 
icle  with  a  view  to  criticism  ;  its  reputation  has  been 
bg  establiiihed  to  need  commendation  or  fear  censure  ; 
the  subject  we  liave  been  considering  was  suggested 
Is  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  beautiful  edition  of 
sdelighlibl  book,  it  seemed  to  us  a  fair  occasion  for  present- 
it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  work  that  follows 
Is  one  of  the  most  recent  productions  of  the  German  press. 
lis  author,  who  publishes  under  the  j)scudanyme  of  Talvj,  is 
Mrs.  Proi'essur  Robinson,  a  lady  of  superior  talents  and  learn- 
ing, personally  known  in  many  of  our  literary  circles ;  and 
if  her  American  is  not  equal  to  her  European  fame,  it  is 
because  she  lias  not  employed  the  language  of  her  adopted 
country  in  extending  it.  Popular  poetry  has  for  years  been 
4)ne  of  her  favorite  studies ;  in  1&26  she  published  two 
octavo  volumes  of  poetical  translations  from  the  Servian, 
remarkable  both  for  beauty  of  versification,  and  for  the  learn- 
ing displayed  in  the  historical  introductions  prefixed  to  them. 
The  present  work,  we  think,  will  more  than  sustain,  in  each 
respect,  the  high  reputation  she  then  acquired.  A  few  of  its 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a  genend  survey  of  the  songs  of  the 
rude  nations  of  both  continents,  but  its  main  object  is  to 
exhibit  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  Germanic  nations  of  Europe.  In  doing  this,  Mrs. 
Robinson  has  discovered  great  familiarity  with  the  subject  of 
which  she  treats,  as  well  as  a  due  understanding  of  its  im- 
portance in  a  historical  point  of  view,  which  will  justly 
entitle  the  work  to  a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. For  the  history  of  the  early  English  and  Scottish 
poetry,  she  has  collected  the  most  important  facts  from  the 
dissertations  of  Percy,  Ellis,  Ritson,  Campbell,  Jamieson,  and 
Scott,  besides  much  that  is  curious  and  interesting  from  other 
sources.  The  affinities  between  the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  saga  and  songs  both  in  form  and  sj)irit,  and  hence  the 
existence  of  some  germs  of  poetry  among  the  Saxons,  prior 
even  to  their  establishment  in  England,  are  considered  by 
Mrs.  Robinson  as  incontrovertible  facts,  and  form  the  ground 
work  of  her  views  of  the  after  literary  cultivation  of  these 
people. 
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Art.  V. — "  The  Infancy  of  the  UnionJ**  A  Discourse^  delivered 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society^  Thursday,  December 
19,  1839.  By  William  B.  Reed.  Published  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Society.     Philadelphia :  1840. 

In  American  politics,  the  subject  which  especially  calls 
for  studious  examination,  is  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  general  and  state  governments,  or  what  is  usually  denomi- 
nated the  Union.  Eminently  it  requires  both  historical  research 
and  the  light  of  poliucal  philosophy.  A  knowledge  of  the  true 
nature  of  this  relation,  is  essential  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  land.  It  is  essential,  too,  to 
every  man,  who  would  bring  his  understanding  to  know  the 
source  of  the  thousand  social  as  well  as  political  blessings 
which  are  daily  and  hourly  felt — blessings  familiar  as  the 
air  which  sustains  our  life,  or  the  water  which  flows  to  minis- 
ter to  the  first  cravings  of  thirst — familiar,  and  therefore 
enjoyed  heedlessly,  thoughtlessly. 

A  paramount  lesson  in  American  statesmanship,  is  that 
which  gives  a  knowledge  of  the  Union — not  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  the  state  governments 
on  the  other,  but  of  both  in  their  combination.  The  idea  of 
the  Union  is  not  mere  unity,  but  of  unity  as  it  is  made  up  of 
its  jjolitical  constituents,  the  sovereignties  of  the  states.  Wnen 
men  talk  of  state  rights  or  of  federal  rights,  setting  them  in 
opposition,  they  talk  of  half  truths.  It  is  illogical  to  contrast 
the  Union  with  the  States.  It  is  a  sophism,  fraught,  as  theo- 
retical error  often  is,  with  dangerous  practical  consequences. 
There  is  scarcely  a  mistaken  constitutional  opinion,  which 
may  not  be  traced  to  a  false  notion  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  political  system.  If  the  powers  of  the  state  go- 
vernments are  unduly  exaggerated,  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
Union  ;  if  the  powers  of  the  general  government  are  unduly 
exaggerated,  that  also  is  an  injury  to  the  Union.  There  are 
powers  and  rights  of  the  one,  and  there  are  powers  and  rights  of 
the  other  ;  and  the  Union  is  the  harmonious  existence  of  both. 
The  Union  is  not  the  federal  government.  To  strengthen  the 
central  sj'stem  at  the  expense  of  the  state  governments  is  as 
incompatible  with  the  Union,  properly  understood,  and  as  in- 
juiious  to  it,  as  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  qualified  sovereignty 
of  the  states  should  encroach  upon  the  former. 
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We  have  remarked  that  the  Union  is  not  identical  with  the 
Ifederal  government.     It  is  wortljy  of  notice,  that  the  terms 
lare  often  employed  synonymously,  or  rather,  to  state  it  more 
Precisely,  the  former  is  used  as  if  it  signified  the  latter,  and 
'  ing  more.     Now  no  one  who  has  reflected  upon  the 
luence  of  words  upon  thoughts,  will  venture  to  say  that 
|this  is  mere  matter  of  accommodation   to  colloquial  con- 
venience.    A  looseness  in  the  cunent  usage  of  terms,  is  a 
>urce  of  enor,  proclaimed  in  that  philoso[)hy  whose  com- 
Iprehensive  purpose  was  the  purgation  of  tlie  human  intellect, 
land  Lord  Bacon's  aphorism  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  that 
f**  men  imagine  that  their  minds  have  the  command  of  lan- 
jage  ;  but  it  often  happens,  that   language  bears  rule  over 
f  their  minils."     Let  us  look  at  this  influence  in  the  one  case 
now  before  us*     The  Union,  that  is,  the  combined  and  har- 

Imonious  existence  of  the  state  governments  and  the  general 
government,  is  the  system  which  time  has  endeared  to  the 
people  as  the  means  by  which  are  secured  national  honor, 
«afety  and  welfare,  and  civic  freedom  with  all  its  blessings- 
But  the  flexibility  of  language  in  itsordinarj'  uses  allows  the 
term  lo  be  applied  when  the  federal  government  alone  is 
intended.  Then  comes  the  almost  inevitable  confusion  of 
thought,  by  wliirh  opinions  and  feehngs  apprnpriate  to  the 
Union — iliat  wfiicli  isin  truth  theUnion — are  narrowed  in  their 

I  application  to  what  is  after  all  but  a  part  of  the  system* 
The  next  step  of  error,  for  error  is  progressive  or  peripatetic/ 
is  to  disparage  the  other  part  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
depreciate  the  true  proportionate  value  of  the  states. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  of  the  influence  of  lao- 
mage  upon  thought,  without  adverting  to  another  political 
instance,  in  which  the  principle  appears  to  us  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing-  We  allude  to  the  very  famihar  and  free, 
we  may  say  flippant  use,  of  the  term  employed  to  designate 
a  function  of  the  executive  department  of  government — the 
word   **  JT/(7.'*      Is   it  known  to   men  on  w^iose  tongues  it 

K  trips  so  fluently,  that  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States:'  It  is  an  expression,  the  existence  of 
which  seems  scarcely  lo  have  been  recognised  by  iheframers 
of  the  federal  government,  as  wiU  be  found  by  examination 
of  the  record  of  their  proceedings.  Do  men  reflect  that 
the  word,  considered  either  historically  or  philologically,  is 
as  inappropriate  as  possible,  to  express  the  very  qualified  par- 
ticipation which  it  was  contemplated  the  executive  should 
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have  in  legislative  acts?  What  word  could  have  been 
selected,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  vocabularies  of  the  living 
or  the  dead,  more  absolute,  more  arbitrary,  than  the  nw- 
narchal,  the  more  than  monarchal,  the  autocratic  I  forbid? 
A  perfectly  sound  state  of  pubUc  opinion  and  feeling,  we 
apprehend,  does  not  exist  in  regard  to  this  particular  consti- 
tutional function,  and  to  that  unsoundness,  we  do  not  doubt, 
not  a  Httle  has  been  contributed  by  an  abuse  of  language. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  We  have  a  complex  citizen- 
ship. Each  man  is  a  citizen  of  New  York,  or  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  of  Virginia,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  has  duties  to  each, 
neither,  paramount  to  the  other.  There  is  no  conflict  of  res- 
ponsibility ;  allegiance  to  one  can  never  be  disloyalty  or 
treason  to  the  other.  Beside  the  definite  constitutional  and 
legal  obhgations  which  rest  on  every  one,  there  is  a  duty  of 
sentiment,  which  calls  for  conscientious  cultivation.  Too 
often  the  civic  feeling  is  a  mere  impulse,  the  force  of  which, 
dependant  on  chance  and  circumstance,  will  fluctuate  and 
waver  with  them.  In  one  man's  mind,  attachment  to  his 
State  may  predominate,  while  in  his  neighbor's,  it  will  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  national  feeling.  In  different  sections  of  the 
United  States,  the  state  spirit  and  the  federal  spirit  may  be 
observed  to  prevail  in  very  various  proportions ;  the  political 
sentiments,  in  this  respect,  stand  greatly  in  need  of  a  regu- 
lating and  controlling  principle.  We  repeat,  that  there  is 
nothing  antagonistic  in  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  nature 
is  harmony,  the  due  cultivation  of  one  strengthening,  indeed, 
the  other.  There  is  no  more  opposition  between  them  than 
between  a  man's  love  to  his  wife  and  to  his  child,  or,  to  take 
a  case  of  more  analogous  parity,  between  the  filial  piety  to 
a  father  and  to  a  mother.  There  is  a  state  patriotism  and  a 
national  patriotism — two  sprin.os  flowing  in  one  channel,  and 
fertilizing  the  same  banks.  When  one  of  these  sentiments 
absorbs  and  exhausts  the  nourishment  and  strength  of  the 
other,  there  is  disease,  and  if  protracted  and  inveterate,  it  is 
disease  leading  unto  death. 

Irregular  action  of  our  political  system  tends  inevitably  to 
one  or  other  of  two  evils — consolidation  or  disunion.  A 
deviation  must  be  in  one  of  these  directions,  and  which  is 
the  more  to  be  deprecated,  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  this  is  clear, 
that  it  is  proof  of  a  contracted  habit  of  political  thought — a 
narrowness  of  vision — to  regard  either  of  them,  it  matters 
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ot  which,  as  the  only  possible  ev^il.  There  may  be  in  some 
Binds  a  morbid  apprehension  of  disuniont  and  equally  so  in 
liers  of  consolidation.  The  way  of  safety,  a  highway,  is 
etwecn  them.  It  is  in  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or  worse, 
bat  men  fail  in  reconciling  the  idea  of  national  rights  and 
ite  rights  ;  the  harmony  of  the  pf>litical  system,  like  that 

the  solar  system,  is  the  result  of  a  double  motion*  We 
know  no  fitter  emblem  of  the  Union — the  bodies  that  com- 
Dse  it  move  in  iheir  spheres  with  a  planetary  harmony — ^ihe 

iquil  and  steady  motion,  produced  by  two  diflerent  but 
^mpalible  forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetaL  Remove 
be  former,  and  the  sovereignties  of  the  states  will  perish  by 
Jling  into  one  common  centre — ^a  tyrannous  consolidation, 
lemove  the  latter,  and  they  will  shoot  madly  from  their 
rbits,  scattered  to  some  unknown  riiin,* 

What  inference  can  be  more  direct,  than  that  the  Union 

dust  be  studied — not  coldly  to  calculate  its  value — not  to 

Bclaim  upon  its  imrMnrtance — a  theme  neither  of  disbyal 

ad  metaphysical  indifference  oti  the  one  hand,  nur  on  the 

'  SFf  of  vapid  and  empty  enthusiasm;  but  simply  and  truly 

know  wljat  it  is.  It  must  be  studied  historically  ;  for  while 
rears  its  front  on  high,  its  fbimdations  are  laid  deeply  and 
jt  of  view. 

And  bow  was  the  Union  made  ?  Has  it  a  date,  a  day  or  a 
ear,  hke  the  declaration  of  independence  or  the  constitu- 
on  f  Was  it  done  in  convention  ?  Did  men  come  together 
^  some  appointment,  and  deliberate  in  solemn  council,  and 
brdain  a  Union  ?  Never,  It  was  the  work  of  time — the 
Elatural  result  of  things — ^the  growth  of  circumstances,  or 
rhalever  other  plausible,  but  really  unmeaning  phrases,  may 

used  as  a  substitute  for  an  acknowledgment  of  God's 
brovidence  in  the  destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  related — we 
10  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  story,  thougli  we  can 
rell  believe  it  —  that  when  Napoleon  inquired  of  Laplace, 

•  Since  tli€  nbove  pnsfia^  was  wntten,  on  cmening  the  recently  published 
Olume  of  th<^  Biogrnphy  of  Hamilton,  we  find  the  same  imacFe  used  by  him  ill 
I  Idler  to  Wiisbin^on  in  1783.     The  biuB  oi  Hamihon's  pobtical  opinions  on 
lib  subject  19  well  known,  and  assuredly  there  wos,  at  ihtit  crisis,  gr«it  reason 
il.     "To  borrow  II  figure  from  mt^chuinrs,"  are  his  words,  "  the  r<;ntrifw^al 
tnuoh  atrr>T—  «i  --  fhe  coiiltipetnl  force  in  these  stall's.     The  seeds ordisunion 
much  n  us  ihnn  thos«  of  union.'*  (Vol.  II. ^  p.  70.)  The  illustra- 

n  is  Q  T«  r  one,  so  much  so  that  it  mi^bt  nhnoal  be  considered  com- 

m  property.    At  the  same  time  wc  have  no  recoUeetion  of  having  met  with 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  notice  the  coincidence,  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
unacknowledged  wid  unhstndBomc  ftp  prop  riation  of  another's  lliought. 
NO.  xiv^ — VOL.  vri.  49 
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why  he  had  not  mentioned  God  in  his  "  System  of  the  World," 
the  savant  replied,  because  he  could  dispense  with  that 
hypothesis.  In  contemplating  the  political  system  of  oor 
country,  there  are  minds  which  doubtless  would  dispense 
with  the  same  hypothesis  in  many  particulars,  not  looking 
beyond  the  secondary  cause  of  human  agency.  But  in  the 
formation  of  the  Union,  the  hypothesis  not  only  cannot  be 
dispensed  with,  but  it  is  the  only  adequate  cause  that  can  be 
offered,  to  explain  the  effects.  Let  any  one,  taking  for 
his  point  of  mental  vision  the  present  day,  look  back  to  the 
years,  when  the  separate  companies  of  the  primitive  colonists, 
the  hapless  followers  of  the  hapless  Raleigh  at  the  south, 
and  the  iron-nerved  pilgrim  band  at  the  north  ;  and  though 
the  observer  should  be  Bunyan's  Little-Faith,  or  Mr.  Worldly- 
Wiseman,  he  could  scarce  fail  to  trace  the  controlling  power 
of  divine  agency.  The  way  was  preparing,  slowly,  cautiously, 
laboriously,  for  an  era,  in  which  there  was  to  be  a  mighty 
development  of  the  capacity  of  man  for  self  political  ffovem- 
ment.  The  course  of  events  was  led  on  so  tranquiUv,  that 
there  was  given  no  note  of  preparation  to  intimate  to  human 
intelligence,  what  was  in  reserve  at  no  very  distant  futurity. 
The  Union  was  coming  on,  the  chiefgreat  means  of  achievinga 
system  of  popular  government  on  a  widely  extended  territory. 
The  ground  was  made  ready  and  the  foundations  laid,  and 
it  only  remained  for  human  sagacity  to  carry  out  a  plan, 
which,  in  humble  confidence  we  may  say,  was  traced  by  the 
finger  of  God.  More  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our  political 
institutions,  time  was  needed  for  the  process  of  assimilation 
which  made  the  Union : 

'Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  well-ripened  fruit  of  wise  delay. 

The  social  union  once  made,  the  political  union  was  designed 
to  give  it  consistency  and  stability. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  also,  in  our  history,  that  even  the  politi- 
cal union  is  not  susceptible  of  a  very  definite  date.  Like  the 
social  union,  it  was  a  gradual  process,  a  slow  growth.  The  con- 
stitution did  not  make  it,  for  almost  the  first  line  of  that  docu- 
ment, proclaims  as  its  first,  and  perhaps  most  eminent  object, 
not  the  creation  of  a  union — but  the  formation  of  "a  more 
perfect  Union."  It  cannot  be  referred  to  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, when  we  consider  that  thax.  defective  plan  loosened 
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llm  national  lies,  which  each  day's  action  of  the  old  congress 
"had  before  been  unconsciously  contirriiing.     The  establish- 
lent  of  a  Union  cannot,  either  primarily  or  wfiolly,  be  at- 
ributed  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  unless  by  aeon- 
jsion  of  ideas,  literally  preposterous,  mistaking  ihe  etiecL  for 
cause*       Independence   was  a  juint  act.     Tliere   was 
Union  previously*     It  was  a  process  of  nature,  oftener  iaiper- 
sptible  than  marked  by  prr>minent  gra^laUons,     The  colo- 
"sts  themselves,  knew  not  wlien  they  were  uniting,  either 
acially  or  pohtically.     They  came  together  for  coun-icl  and 
yr  action,  in  the  accomplishment  of  certain  special  purposes, 
^t  seeing,  however,  that  there  was  a  greater  object  beyond 
-a  perpetual  Union — the  means  by  which  freedom  w^as  to 
spread  into  a  distiint,  and  then  unbroken  territory,  across 
lie  mountains,  and  handed  down  from  generation  to  gene- 
ition. 
The  awakened  attention  to  American  history  is  a  symptom, 
srhich,  in  these  times  of  angry  agitation  of  opinion  on  many 
Dlilical  subjects,  maybe  regarded  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. The  past  is  full  of  instruction,  and  the  civic  character  is 
be  formed,  not  by  indulging  in  fantastic  and  intidel  dreams 
'  universal  regeneration,  and   political  and  social  perfecti- 
bility— irrational  abstractions,  wliicli  often  plunge  their  vie- 
as  into  iniquity  and  violence — but  by  following  out  to  their 
■^mate  consequences,  the  manly  sagacity  and   virtue  of 
Tforefatheis.     They  have  given  us  better  lights  than   are 
shed   in  our  eyes  by  a  false  philosojihy.     The  increased 
aterest  in  historical  pursuits  has  arisen  soon  enougli  to  sc- 
ire the  preservation  of  a  large  portion  of  tht^  materials  of 
mt  history.     After  the  humble  industry  of  the  antiquary  and 
be  annalist  shall  have  devoted  years  to  the  acctmiulation  and 
preservation  of  these  stores,  a  great  work  is  reserved  for 
ome  master  intellect  to  gather  the  truth  from  every  quarter, 
nd  make  it  accessible  and  familiar  to  tlie  world  in  the  his- 
ory  of  his  nation. 
It  would  scarcely  consist  with  the  nature  of  our  publica- 
|tion,  to  contribute  more  io  this  branch  of  intellectual  pursuit, 
lian  by  an  occasional  comment  on  works  which  have  been 
fidertaken  with  a  view  to  its  promotion,  and  by  the  sugges- 
Dn  of  topics  which  appear  to  us  worthy  of  research.     In  a 
[)rmer  number,  (No.  VllU,  April,  1S39,)  we  took  occasion  to 
krow  out  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  the  Union,  and 
re  gratified  to  meet  with  proof  that  our  design  io  directing 
attention  to  it  has  not  been  fruitless.     In  discussing  another 
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subject,  (the  Congress  of  1774,)  it  came  in  our  way  to  make 
some  reflections  upon  the  manner,  in  which  the  tendency  to 
union  among  the  colonies  of  North  America  developed  itself, 
and  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter  and  overcome,  during 
a  long  tract  of  time,  before  it  was  consummated  in  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  present  form  of  national  government.  The  pas- 
sages in  which  those  views  were  presented  have  been  adopted 
by  a  valuable  and  very  careful  writer  on  political  economy, 
as  the  ground  for  some  important  inferences  in  that  subject. 
The  application  made  by  Mr.  Carey,  in  the  recent  division 
of  his  treatise  on  **  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
was  not  comprehended  within  our  inquiries  ;  the  importance 
of  it  induces  us  to  quote  his  conclusion :  "  that  with  every 
increase  in  the  habit  of  union,  there  was  increase  of  security 
for  person  and  property,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  its 
cost ;  increased  power  of  production  and  accumulation,  in- 
creased facility  for  the  improvement  of  physical  and  moral 
condition  ;  all  tending  to  improvement  of  political  conditioo, 
and  farther  increase  in  the  tendency  to  united  action." —  Ck^ 
rey  on  Population  and  Political  Condition^  p.  1S9. 

Our  attention,  at  the  presenttime,  is  recalled  to  the  subject  by 
the  discourse  issued  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  whicn 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  address,  which 
has  for  its  title  "  The  Infancy  of  the  Union,"  is  from  the  pen 
of  a  gentleman,  who  is  understood  to  have  devoted  to  the 
prosecution  of  historical  investigation  as  much  of  his  leisure 
as  a  jealous  profession  allows.  It  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  especially  introducing  a  distinct  historical  topic, 
and  of  presenting  it  in  so  agreeable  as  well  as  striking  a 
form,  as  cannot  fail  to  make  an  impression  of  its  intrinsic 
interest.  It  is  well  remarked,  that  "the  federal  Union,  as  a 
frame  of  government,  has  been  often  and  ably  discussed,  Jind 
its  foundations,  whether  in  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  articles  of  confederation,  or  the  constitution  itself,  have 
been  carefully  scrutinized.  But  there  is  a  union  beyond  and 
above  all  frames  of  government.  There  are  foundations 
deeper  than  any  that  have  yet  been  laid  bare."  Whenever 
the  union  was  politically  completed,  the  question  is  still  of 
deep  interest,  when  and  how  the  union  of  sentiment  arose, 
from  which  the  political  institution  originated. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Reed's  discourse,  is  the  origin  of  tjie 
iocial  union.  The  distinction  between  the  social  union  and 
the  political  union,  is  a  true  one.    Individuals  or  commuoi- 
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I  ties,  it  15  obvious,  may  be  united  socially,  without  any  po- 
litical connexion.     Tliere  may  be  commfinity  of  feeling  and 
'  interest,  but  at  the  saiue  tune  no  community  of  goveramenl* 
But  it  must  be  carelhlly  borne  in  mind,  thnt  the  reverse  of 
this  proposition  is  by  no  means  cquully  true.     A  political 
union  cannot  originate  or  subsist  apart  from  social  cohesion. 
It  may  confirm  and  secure,  and  even  increase  a  sympathyt 
but  scarcely  can  ci^eate  it.     Indeed  this  reflection  adrnits  of 
a  greater  generalization,  fur  it  is  true,  not  ujerely  ol  political 
union,  hut  of  every  political  system  or  estMblishment,  chat  it 
is  ilie  expression  of  some   previously  existing  state  of  the 
public  mind-     It  is  the  visible  form,  as  it  were,  of  a  nation's 
' spirit.     In  governments  where  tlie  eouslitution  is  unwritten, 
this  identity  is  perhaps  even  more  .ipparent.     The  numerous 
advantages  of  written  ctmstitutioiis,  too  familiar  to  be  now 
adverted  to,  are  not  unattended  witli  tliis  disadvantage,  that 
there  is  temptation  to  Umil  the  thoughts  to  the  written  let- 
ter, instead  of  regarding  tlie  instrument  rather  as  the  medium 
through  which  the  spirit  of  tlie  giivernment  is  to  be  studied* 
The   life-blootl  is  not  in  the  written  form.     The  letter  of  a 
politieal  charter  has  no  value,  other  than  in  being  the  expo- 
Inent  of  opinion  and  feeling,  in  which  it  had  its  origin.     Lite- 
Iral  interpretation  seems  to  us  little  short  of  an  absurdity,  if 
Ifiet  in  opposition  to  whnt  may  be  cnlled  spiritual  interprcta- 
[tion.     There  will  always  be  foun<l  minds  tbiit  are  (itted  only 
[for  the  contracted  processes  of  mere  verbal  criticism — sLudy- 
png  a  constitution  as  if  it  were  a  theme  in  syntax — mea- 
leuring  the  great  functions  of  government  by  the  tactics  of 
I  grammar  and  the  mysteries  of  punctuation — weighing  them 
Hn  the   balance  with  commas,  and  colons,  and  semi-colons. 
I  In  this  way  it  is,  that  men  l>ecome  in  political  science,  ver- 
I  bal  pedants,  and  fail  soegregicmsly  lu  acquiring  the  enlarged 
I  0j)d  poweriul  vision  of  a  philosophic  statesmanship.     The 
appropriate  stittion  of  such  minds,  is  to  teach  little  boys  and 
gu"ls  to  parse.     This  mistaking  of  the  outward  pohtical  fnrm 
lor  the  inward  life,  is  frauglit  with  mischief.  It  is,  politically, 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees — the  dainty  and  delusive  scru- 
pulosity for  the  tithes  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,  and 
all  manner  of  herbs,  with  the  accompanying  neglect  of  the 
'  Weightier  matters  of  the  law,     A  plan  of  government  cannot 
I  be  understood  by  purely  theoretical  or  literal  examination; 
I  it  is  not  to  be  studied  like  a  demonstration  in  mathematics,  or 
I  a  chapter  in  abstract  ethics.   Historical  research  is  necessary. 
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The  value  of  a  constitution  lies  in  its  adaptation  to  the  na- 
tion's heart ;  and  how  is  that  heart  to  be  known  but  by  the 
nation's  history?  The  very  first  line  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  is  enough  to  show  the  insufficiency  of 
mere  verbal  examination;  the  first  of  its  purposes,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union." 
Now  if  any  construction  is  set  up  affecting,  m  its  operation, 
the  Union,  how  can  any  man  pretend  to  form  a  ssife  judg- 
ment, unless  he  knows  historically,  what  the  Union  was  be- 
fore 1789  ?  Without  such  knowledge,  how  can  he  be  con- 
fident that  his  interpretation  is  accordant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  system,  of  which  a  paramount  object  was  to  make  the 
Union  more  perfect  than  it  was  previously?  In  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge,  he  is  conducting  his  calculation  with  an 
important  factor  omitted.  The  overweening  devotion  to  the 
letter  of  a  constitution  involves  another  evil.  It  is  delusive 
as  to  political  security,  which  can  lie  never  in  the  letter,  but 
in  the  spirit,  of  the  government.  Take  away  the  latter,  and 
the  former  is  but  a  political  carcass.  Yet  the  current  of 
thought  in  some  minds  seems  to  indicate  that  they  consider 
all  safe  as  long  as  the  letter  is  safe.  Death  does  not  take 
away  the  body  and  the  spirit  both.  Life  may  have  departed, 
and  yet  not  an  artery  nor  a  vein,  not  a  bone  nor  a  fibre,  is  re- 
moved. And  so  the  spirit  of  a  government  may  perish,  and 
not  a  line  nor  a  letter  of  its  constitution  be  effaced.  When 
usurpation  comes  stealthily,  masked  tmd  hypocritical,  its 
abiding  place  is  the  obsolete  dead  letter  of  a  once  free  con- 
stitution. The  story  of  Augustus  Ca?sar — imperial  amidst 
till*  I'orins  of  a  dead  republic — is  a  trite  one.  The  safest 
palaco  of  desiK)tism,  is  the  vacant  temple  of  freedom,  a  wo- 
tul  lU'sivraiion,  like  the  temple  of  God  turned  into  the  mart 
of  the  money  changers. 

But  we  are  wantloring  from  our  immediate  subject,  and 
the  n»viewer*s  pren)galive  of  digression,  like  the  masculine 
privilege  of  ugliiu^ss,  may  Ih^  abused.  We  have  indulged  a 
train  of  thought,  tm  the  principle,  that  all  valid  political  ordi- 
nanre  is  an  emlHulynient  of  some  condition  of  popular  opinion 
and  ft^t^ling,  anil  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  look  through  and 
beyond  the  outwanl  form  to  learn  the  inner  life,  in  which  vi- 
taliiy  is  sin\tt\l.  Ksjuvially  is  this  the  case  with  that  which 
has  suggt\<leii  our  taiulom  n^narks — the  connexion  of  the 
])olitioat  union  with  that  social  union  which  preceded  and 
g:ive  birth  to  it.  We  cannot  bitter  resume  the  subject  than 
by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Reed*s  discourse : 
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f  **CDnous,  indeed,  would  be  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  precise  period 
Khe  North  American  colonies  began  to  look  upon  each  other  as  when 
n-iend»  and  bretliren.  As  oiiginally  planted,  they  had  no  priticiple 
kf  union.  They  were  not  one  in  origin^  in  language,  in  religion,  or 
in  interest.  None  could  sujjpose  iAtn  that  they  were  one  in  desti* 
my.  The  infant  seltlenienta  on  the  coast  hardly  ventured  lo  conjec- 
ture what  lands,  or  what  people,  lay  behind  the  headlands  which 
rout  out  into  the  ocean,  and  when  they  did  peep  beyond,  they  of^en 
waw  strange  and  hostile  faces,  and  heard  the  sound  of  other  tongues 
fthan  the  one  they  spoke. — Even  where  there  was  a  common  origin, 
Dliere  was  no  Bynipatliy  ;  and  the  Swede,  and  the  Dutchman,  were 
paetter  friends  tar,  t}ian  the  Cavaliers  and  Independents  who  came 
\trom  Old  Knejland^  who  seemed  to  know  no  dearer  use  for  a  com- 
RDon  tongue,  than  to  revile  each  other  conveniently,  and  claimed  a 
fcommon  biitli-place,  as  giving  thera  the  privilege  to  hate  each  other 
nnnre  virulently. 

r  **  How  this  separate  exii^tence  was  modified,  and  the  perfect  union 
pf  sentiment  produced,  anterior  to  any  political  union  and  aside  from 
nil  political  cumhinations,  is,  then^  an  inquiry  full  of  cunous  interest. 
KThere  were  causejj  of  diflerent  kinds  at  work,  commencing  at  an 
karly  period,  and  accumulating  and  strengthening  till  the  work  was 
Uone.  The  ultimate  and  immediate  inducement  to  political  union 
MKas,  of  coui"ae,  community  of  social  right  and  common  suffering 
uinder  oppression;  but  there  w^ere  others  of  equal  efficacy,  operating 
Mecrelly  and  indirectly.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  elder  Adams,  that 
h  the  Revolution  was  twenty  years  old  when  the  war  began,'  and  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  the  union  was  fifty  years  old  when  it  was  first  de- 
ulared  to  exist. 

I  •*  There  were  some  inducements  to  union  which  require  no  illus- 
kadoD,  connected  mainly  with  the  geographical  relations  of  the  colo- 
Inies.  Looking  at  the  face  of  the  country,  and  btjaring  in  mind  tliat 
K>r  a  long  time  the  settlements  were  merely  on  the  coast,  and  in 
Mepth  did  not  extend  lo  the  first  mountain  range  which  runs  Icnj^th- 
Iwisc  tlirough  the  continent,  it  is  obvious  that  from  Georgia  to  New 
|Harap«hire,  tliere  was  no  physical  barrier  to  divide  the  colonists  from 
I  each  other.  There  was  no  arm  of  the  ocean  intei'posed  to  prevent 
[free  intercourse  —  no  bay,  or  river,  that  could  not  be  easily  crossed. 
I  There  were  neither  Pyrenees  nor  Alps ;  but  the  primitive  mail- 
Irarrier  of  those  days,  at  an  early  period,  so  soon,  at  least,  as  the 
Ip&th  was  cut  tlirough  the  forest,  and  the  thicket  cleared  of  the  In- 
ISian,  carried  his  little  budget  slowly  but  securely  from  one  endof  Bri- 
llishNorth  America  to  the  other.  Each  great  river,  the  Delaware,  the 
I  Susquehanna,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Connecticut,  bad  its  source  be- 
I  yond  the  charter  limits  of  the  colony  on  whose  shores  it  reached  the 
I  ocean,  and  the  riparian  privilege  which  nature  gives,  of  free  navi- 
l  gation.  in  and  out,  unquestioned  at  that  time,  made  distant  settlers 
■  on  the  same  waters  feel  like  neighbors. 
i     *'  It  is  not  easy  la  ascertain  when  the  finit  road  was  made  along 
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the  sea-board.  In  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  before  the 
settlement  of  Philadelphia,  William  Edmundson,  a  public  Friend, 
travelled  southward,  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware,  in  company 
with  a  Swede  and  an  Indian  guide.  In  attempting  to  cross  nrom 
Middletown  Point,  they  lost  their  way,  and  were  obliged  to  go 
back  so  as  to  find  the  Haritan  at  any  point,  and  to  follow  its  margb, 
till  thfey  came  to  a  small  landing  from  New  York,  and  thence  by  a 
path  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  *  By  this  means,  only,'  says  he, 
•  did  we  find  our  way,  and  we  saw  no  tame  animals  on  the  route.' " 
_pp.  4  — 7. 

The  physical  character  of  the  country  was  indeed  well 
suited  for  the  confederacy,  which  was  destined  to  occupy  so 
large  a  portion.  Southward  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  its  gulf 
and  the  great  lakes,  which  pour  their  waters  through  it,  the 
continent  is  watered  by  streams,  that  serve  to  facuitate  in- 
tercommunication rather  than  to  separate  and  divide.  It  is 
quite  evident,  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  active 
during  the  early  revolutionary  period,  there  was,  for  a  time^ 
some  uncertainty  respecting  the  territorial  extent  of  their  com- 
bination. Before  the  idea  of  independence  was  seriously 
entertained,  when  the  end  aimed  at  was  nothing  more  than 
colonial  redress,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
members  of  the  first  sessions  of  the  old  congress,  to  invite 
colonial  co-operation  as  extensively  as  possible.  Addresses 
were  published  to  other  and  distant  colonics,  calling  for  sym- 

f»athy  and  common  resistance  to  parliamentary  oppression, 
n  1775  there  was  a  correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of 
a  district  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  applied  for  admission  into  the 
association  of  the  united  colonies.  Canada  was  invited  to 
join,  and  the  articles  of  confederation,  as  ratified,  contain  a 
provisional  clause  for  its  admission.  They  indulged  the  ex- 
pectation of  even  more  than  Cis-Atlantic  opposition,  for  the 
old  congress  at  Philadelphia  sent  its  voice  across  the  ocean 
to  Ireland.  This  want  of  a  precise  idea  in  regard  to  the  ter^ 
ritorial  extent  of  colonial  combination,  may  be  discovered  in 
the  earhest  plan  of  confederacy — that  submitted  to  congress 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  July,  1775.  This  plan,  which  it  will  be 
remembered  was  never  acted  on,  contains  the  following 
article  : 

"  Article  XIII.  Any  and  every  colony  from  Great  Britain  upon 
the  condnent  of  North  America,  not  at  present  engaged  in  our  asso- 
ciation, may,  upon  implication  and  joining  the  said  association,  be 
received  into  the  confederation,  namely,  Ireland,  the  West  Indim 
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islands,  Quebec,  St.  John's,  Nova  Scotia,  Bermudas,  and  East  and 
West  Floridas  ;  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  all  the  advanta- 
ges of  our  union,  mutual  assistance  and  commerce." 

This  is  a  somewhat  curious  description — "every  colony 
from  Great  Britain  upon  the  continent  of  North  America, 
namely,  Ireland,"  (to  say  nothing  of  the  islands,)  etc.  Such 
a  form  of  speech — the  proposition  for  a  North  American  asso- 
ciation inclusive  of  Ireland  —  might  more  reasonably  have 
been  expected  from  some  Hibernian  pen  than  from  one  so 
accurate  as  Franklin's.  So  however  it  is  written.  How  the 
lapsus  is  to  be  explained  we  do  not  know,  but  as  we  have 
quoted  it,  the  article  stands  in  the  documents  relative  to  the 
confederation,  contained  in  the  secret  journal  of  the  old  con- 
cress,  in  Mr.  Sparks's  admirable  edition  of  Franklin's  Works, 
(vol.  V.)  and  in  the  volume  of  "  American  Archives,^^  (vol.  ii. 
p.  1889,)  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Force,  at  Washington.  Before 
dismissing  it,  another  comment  may  be  made  on  this  plan, 
which  has  an  historical  interest  as  the  first  of  the  series  of 
schemes  for  political  union.  The  caption  is,  "  Articles  of 
confederation  imApcrpehutl  union,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  yet  as  the 
prospect  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country  had  not 
wholly  passed  away,  one  of  these  articles  oi perpetual  union 
provides,  that  it  is  to  endure  only  until  a  redress  of  the  colo- 
nial grievances.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  print  from  a 
drawing  by  Bewick,  of  a  winter  scene,  in  which  a  party  of 
boys,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  more  lasting  fabric,  had 
bmlt  up  a  huge  man  of  snow,  and  the  inscription,  appended 
by  the  quiet  humor  of  the  artist,  was,  "  esto  perpetiiaJ*^  We 
are  reminded  of  it  by  the  notion  of  temporary  perpetuity  re- 
ferred to  above.  These  inaccuracies  of  expression,  occurring 
in  a  state  paper  prepared  by  Franklin,  are  noticeable  for  their 
singularity. 

The  doubtfulness  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  colonial  union 
existed  only  as  long  as  co-operation  in  pacific  resistance — the 
penulfima  ratio —  was  desired.  When  the  more  arduous  crisis 
of  war  was  reached,  the  "  thirteen  colonies"  looked  only  to 
themselves — they  gathered  their  own  strength,  for  they  knew 
that  upon  that  alone  must  they  rely.  It  was  fortunate  that 
the  Canadian  British  provinces  did  not  respond  to  the  call  of 
their  fellow  colonists.  If  only  pacific  opposition  to  the  mother 
country  had  been  necessary,  it  would  have  been  important 
to  enlarge  its  sphere  as  widely  as  possible,  in  order  to  make 
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its  influence  felt  by  the  comnaercial  interests  of  Great  BritaiB# 
But  in  a  contest  of  arms,  it  was  all  important  that  the  resist- 
ance should  be  compact.  Canada,  but  newly  from  French 
dominion,  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  discordant  ele- 
ment in  any  lasting  confederacy.  When  our  fathers  invoked 
the  sympathies  of  their  Canadian  brethren,  (it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  address  translated  into  French)  —  "  a  wiser  spint 
was  at  work,"  to  make  the  invocation  of  no  effect.  It  is  to 
the  uncertainty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  may 
be  attributed  the  use  of  a  term,  which  after  some  years  be- 
came entirely  obsolete  in  our  political  vocabularyr  and  now 
possesses  none  but  an  historical  siffnificancy*  We  refer  to 
the  word  "  coiuinental^^^  as  employed,  formally  and  familiarly 
in  the  titles,  "  the  continental  congress,"  "  the  continental 
army,"  and  in  a  phrase  of  less  agreeable  associations,  "  the 
continental  currency." 

The  mention,  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from  Mr# 
Reed's  discourse,  of  the  wanderings,  in  1677,  of  William 
Edmundson   and   his    Swedish   companion,   under  Indian 

giidance,  seeking  the  one  path  between  the  flaritan  and  the 
elaware,  furnishes  as  striking  an  illustration  of  the  want  of 
intercommunication  at  that  period,  in  contrast  with  modem 
facilities,  as  the  absence  of  all  tame  aninjals  shows  the  state  of 
civilization  in  a  region,  where  now  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  wild  ones,  other  than  the  birds  and  the  squirrels. 
A  visible  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  Union  might  be 
found  in  the  maps  of  the  country  arranged  in  a  chronological 
series  from  the  rude  drafts  of  early  navigators,  showing 
some  acquaintance  with  the  outline  of  the  coast,  and  the 
general  direction  of  a  few  rivers,  but  the  rest  left  blank  as 
the  mid  Atlantic,  or  fancifully  filled  like  central  Africa  with 
its  mountains  and  deserts.  For  instance,  we  chance  to  have 
at  hand  a  chart  accompanying  the  narrative  of  Dampier's 
voyage  in  1681 ;  it  is  of  the  middle  part  of  America,  and,  in 
the  section  it  comprehends  of  the  present  territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  names  it  shows  are  "  Miri/fawJ,"  "  Acha- 
mack,"  "  Virginia,"  "  Carolim,''  "  Florida,"  and  "  Bay  of 
Palaxy,"  (Apalachee.)  By  degrees  there  begin  to  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  country  signs  of  intercommunication — what 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  younger  Coleridge  (Hartley)  as 
one  of  "  the  beautiful  effects  of  human  neighborhood — the 
network  of  tracks  in  a  peopled  sylvan  region."  At  a  more 
advanced  period  the  map  ot  the  country,  gathering  its  seams 
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and  wrinkles  with  its  jrears,  is  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  the  hundred  avenues  of  busy  life — the  road  to  the  mill, 
to  the  ford,  to  the  school,  to  the  church,  or  the  meeting-house, 
and  at  length  by  the  great  artificial  channels  of  commerce 
between  distant  cities. 

A  very  important  subject  of  investigation  is  suggested  in 
the  following  passages : 

••  In  the  latter  part  of  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  George 
Fox,  the  founder  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  one  of  those  great 
agitators  of  the  sluggish  spirit,  to  whom  the  Reformation  gave  full 
scope,  after  being  scourged  and  imprisoned,  year  after  year,  in 
Great  Britain,  landed  in  America.  His  mission  was  pastoral  in  its 
character,  and  had  for  its  object  the  encouragement  of  the  Quaker 
•ettlements,  then  thinly  scattered  over  this  wilderness.  The  jour- 
nal of  his  American  pilgrimage,  as  you  are  aware,  is  still  extant, 
and  tells,  in  language  of  extreme  simplicity  and  beauty,  its  tde  of 
privation  and  patient  endurance  ;  a  tale  strongly  illustrative  of  the 
Teal  character  of  the  obstacles  to  social  union,  which  the  early  set- 
tlers encountered  and  overcome.  He  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent  river,  on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland,  and  travelled  as 
&r  eastward  as  Rhode  Island,  and  as  far  south  as  Carolina.  Afler 
crossing  the  Chesapeake,  his  route,  northward,  was  by  the  eastern 
fihore  to  New  Castle.  *  The  next  day,'  says  he,*  *  we  began  our 
journey  to  New  England,  and  a  tedious  journey  it  was,  through  the 
woods  and  wilderness,  over  bogs  and  across  great  rivers.  We  got 
orer  the  Delaware,  not  without  some  danger  of  our  lives,  and  then 
had  that  wilderness  country  to  pass  through,  since  called  West  Jersey, 
not  inhabited  by  any  English,  so  that  we  travelled  a  whole  day  to- 
gether without  seeing  man  or  woman,  house  or  dwelling-place.  Some- 
tunes  we  lay  in  the  woods,  by  a  fire,  and  sometimes  in  Indian  wig- 
wams.' Thus  travelling,  pausing  at  occasional  settlements,  this  il- 
lustrious Pilgrim,  for  such  the  religious  sway  he  exercised  entitles 
him  to  be  considered,  traversed  Long  Island,  and  reached  his  jour- 
ney's end,  in  the  Providence  Plantations.  *  Here,'  says  he,  using 
ihe  peculiar  language  of  an  enthusiastic  age,  '  we  had  a  large  meet- 
mg,  at  which,  beside  Friends,  were  some  hundreds  of  people,  as 
was  supposed.  A  blessed,  heavenly  meeting  this  was — a  power- 
fill,  thundering  testimony  for  truth  was  borne  therein — a  great 
sense  there  was  upon  the  people,  and  much  brokenness  and  tender- 
ness among  them.'  *  Wlien,'  he  adds,  *  this  great  meeting  was 
over,  it  was  somewhat  hard  for  friends  to  part,  for  the  glorious  pow- 
er of  the  Lord  which  was  over  all,  and  his  blessed  truth,  had  knit 
and  united  them  all  together — at  last,  filled  with  his  power,  and 
rejoicing  in  his  truth,  they  went  away,  with  joyful  hearts,  to  their 
homes,  in  the  several  colonies  where  ihey  lived.' 

♦  Fox's  Journal.    Folio  edition,  1775,  p.  441. 
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"  And  here,  let  me  pause  one  moment,  and  ask  you,  anticipating 
conclusions  to  be  readied  hereafter,  to  trace  an  active  germ  of  union 
in  the  record  of  this  early  missionary. — George  Fox  soon  after  re- 
turned to  England,  again  to  feel  the  scourge  of  persecution,  and 
again  to  abide  in  the  prison-house  ;  but  he  left  behind  him  *  joyful 
hearts  in  the  several  colonies,* — hearts  which  beat  in  unison  on  the 
one  great  topic  of  what  they  believed  to  be  religious  truth,  and 
were  bound  together  in  communion  which  local  or  ))olitical  separa- 
tion could  not  sever.  In  every  colony  that  he  visited,  the  apostle  of 
Quakerism  found,  or  left  a  congregation,  and  thus  connected  by  a 
spiritual  chain  of  union,  every  humble  community  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  at  what  an  early  day 
other  sects  were  weaving  the  web  of  religious  communion  over  the 
wilderness.  While  the  J esuit  missionary  was  planning,  and  exe- 
cuting his  scheme  of  conversion  in  one  quarter,  and  at  a  later  day,  the 
accomplished  Berkeley,  saw  in  his  bright  and  poetic  visions  the  rise 
of  new  Christian  empires  here,  the  unsandalled  feet  of  two  humble, 
but  not  less  ambitious  missionaries  of  truth.  Fox  and  Wesley,  were 
traversing,  at  long  intervals,  portions  of  this  continent,  and  their 
footsteps  can  now  be  traced  as  plainly  as  when  they  were  first  im- 
printed on  the  virgin  soil.  The  influence  of  Christian  communion, 
in  its  varied  forms,  in  aiding  the  growth  of  the  social  union,  is,  of 
itself,  a  subject  of  vast  interest,  to  which  I  regiet  I  can  but  refer  in 
passing. 

"  Such  was  the  condition  of  colonial  America  in  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-one,  when  George  Fox  left  it.  There  was  no  visible 
union  then. 

**  The  history  of  intercommunication,  accurately  written,  would 
throw  great  light  on  the  growth  of  that  sentiment  of  union,  which, 
when,  political  causes  lent  their  agency,  matured  so  gloriously." 
_pp.  8— 11. 

The  consideration  of  the  ecclesiastical  influence  on  the 
Union  might  furnish  numerous  illustrations  to  any  one,  pos- 
sessing the  will  and  the  ability  to  prosecute  the  inquiry.  It 
would  be  found  that,  if  at  an  early  period  sectarian  animosity 
had  burnt  dividing  lines  between  the  colonists,  the  more 
tolerant  Christianity  of  a  subsequent  time  contributed  largely 
to  the  more  accordant  results  of  blending  the  communities 
together.  Each  division  of  the  christian  community  was  at 
length  enabled  peacefully  to  commune  with  its  own  brother- 
hood in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Ecclesiastical  sym- 
pathy was  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  way  was  prepared 
for  civil  and  political  sympathies.  The  inhabitants  of  differ- 
ent and  distant  colonies  became  members  of  one  household 
in  their  faith  —  united  to  promote  that  which  seemed  to  them 
respectively  the  true  worship  ;  and  what  better  preparation 
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could  there  be,  to  show  how  they  might  become  members 
of  one  pohtical  family.  In  this  process,  Uttle  was  effected 
by  the  members  of  the  church  of  England,  there  being  no 
collective  representative  body  of  the  churches  in  diSerent 
parts  of  the  country  until  after  the  revolution.  Their  ecclesi- 
astical union  was  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  178e3.  The 
excessive  jealousy  of  prelatical  power  will  perhaps  in  some 
measure  explain  the  condition  of  Episcopucy  in  America. 
It  was  in  1764  that  the  Presbyterians,  feeling  the  want  of 
union,  as  appears  from  the  ciicular  letter  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  their  congregation  in  Philadelphia,  began  to 
originate  measures  to  effect  a  combination  of  their  scattered 
strength ;  a  movement  attributed  by  the  loyal  adherents  to 
the  crown,  to  pohtical  impulses  —  whether  justly  or  not,  it  is 
hard  to  say ;  but  certainly  calculated  to  operate  powerfully 
upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  country. 

But  it  was  by  **  the  people  called  Quakers,"  that  "  the 
web  of  religious  communion"  was  woven,  earhcr  and  more 
painfully  than  by  any  other  denomination  of  christians.  In 
1656,  a  few  **  Fricnds^^  arrived  at  Boston,  and  from  time  to 
time  were  followed  by  others,  who  "  felt  an  engagement  of 
mind"  to  visit  those  parts.  The  character  of  their  recep- 
tion may  best  be  shown  by  the  record  of  some  legal  process 
issued  in  those  times,  and  the  narrative  of  its  execution. 

"  To  the  Qnistahles  of  Dormer ,  Hampton  ^  Salisbury,  Netchury,  Rowley, 
Ipswich,   Wennan. 

"You,  and  eveiy  of  you,  are  required  in  his  majesty's  name,  to 
receive  into  your  custody,  Edward  Wharton,  a  vagabond  Quaker, 
and  convey  him  from  tov^^l  to  town,  until  he  come  to  the  place  of 
hb  habitation  in  Salem  ;  and  the  constables  of  Dover,  Hampton, 
and  Newbury,  are  to  whip  him  through  their  respective  towns,  at 
the  cart*8  tail,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes  in  each  town,  according 
to  the  law  of  vagabond  Quakers  in  that  behalf;  this  being  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court  held  at  Dover,  the  fourth  of  July,  1663.  And 
hereof  you  are  not  to  fail  at  your  perils.  Dated  the  fourth  of  July, 
1663.  Per  Elias  Stilman,  Cleric, 

"Jeremy  Tiblets,  Constable,  having  received  the  warrant,  he  was 
bid  to  have  Edward  away,  and  tye  him  to  the  cart's  tail  and  whip 
him  through  the  town  ;  to  which  Edward  manfully  answered,  as  he 
was  passing  from  them,  *  Friends,  I  fear  not  the  worst  ye  may  be 
saffered  to  do  unto  me ;  neither  do  I  seek  for  any  favor  at  your 
hands.'  And  to  William  Hathome  he  said,  *  O  William,  William, 
the  Lord  will  surely  visit  thee.'  So  to  a  pair  of  cart  wheels  he 
was  tyed  with  a  great  rope  about  his  middle,  and  a  number  of 
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people  to  draw  them  about,  where  the  executioner  cruelly  whipped 
him,  (as  in  the  warrant,)  and  having  loosed  him,  told  him  that  he 
must  prepare  to  receive  the  like  at  the  next  town,  which  was  about 
fourteen  miles  from  thence,  through  the  woods  ;  which  being  a  long 
way  for  a  man  to  travel  on  foot,  whose  back  was  so  torn  already ;  to 
serve  their  pleasure  in  his  own  execution,  he  told  them,  '  he  should  not 
go,  unless  they  provided  a  horse  for  him,  or  that  they  dragged  him 
thither/  Whereupon  your  executioner  complaining  to  your  court, 
this  order,  according  to  this  copy,  was  issued  forth  as  folio weth : 

"  To  the  Constables  of  Dover,  or  either  of  them. 

"  These  are  to  require  you,  that  whereas  Edward  JVharton,  a 
vagabond  Quaker,  hath  been  sentenced  according  to  law ;  and  at 
present,  a  horse,  according  to  that  sentence,  cannot  be  obtained. 
These  are,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  will  and  require  you  to  com- 
mit  the  said  Edward  to  the  prison  at  Dover,  there  to  remain  in  safe 
custody  till  the  next  second  day  of  the  week ;  and  then  you  are  to 
execute  the  said  sentence  according  to  warrant  formerly  delivered 
unto  you.  Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.  Dover,  the  fourth  of  the 
fifth  [seventh]  month,  16G3. 

"  Thomas  Wiggins,  William  Hathorne,  Eliazer  Lusher. 

"  This  order  being  issued  out,  he  was  had  to  prison,  and  there 
uncivilly  locked  up  in  a  little  hole,  where  another  man's  wife  was, 
who  was  therefor  false  accusing  of  her  husband ;  and  on  the  second 
day  of  the  next  week,  he  was  had  out  and  put  upon  a  horse,  having 
nothing  to  hold  by  but  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  one  leading  the 
horse,  and  two  guarding  him  on  each  side  as  some  notorious 
offender,  from  town  to  town,  and  doing  their  execution  as  the 
warrant  required.  The  constable  told  him,  that  yoiu:  judge  bade 
him,  if  the  said  Edward  would  not  go  quietly,  that  they  should  tye 
him  over  the  horse's  back,  or  drag  him  at  the  horse's  heels,  which 
(if  so)  might  have  murthered  him,  because  of  the  stumps  of  trees, 
and  rocks,  and  ragged  way  that  was  in  the  wilderness  ;  but  Edward 
was  contented  herein,  that  he  was  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  for 
rightepusness's  sake,  vnth  them  who  through  many  tribulations  do 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  magistrates  seenied  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  opportunities  of  exercising  these  judicial  hospitalities  : 

"William  Hathorne  to  do  his  brother  Daniel  Guggin  a  courtesie, 
a$  Pilate  did  Herod,  when  he  had  Jesus  before  him,  ordered  at  the 
said  Guggin's  desire,  that  the  aforesaid"  (poor  Edward  Wharton 
again  and  some  other)  "  should  not  be  whipped  through  Boston, 
but  through  Cambridge,  where  the  said  Guggin  (one  of  your  mag^- 
trates)  lives,  who  desired  that  his  brother  Hathorne  would  send 
some  of  the  Quakers  through  that  town,  that  he  might  take  order 
for  their  whipping  there.    But  the  constable  of  Lyn  not  being  at 
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home,  blood-thirsty  Gugfin  was  disappointed  of  his  draught  of 
Wood." 

The  volume  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken — "  New  • 
England  Judged^  not  by  man^Sy  hut  the  spirit  of  the  Lord;  and 
the  sum  sealed  up  of  New  England^ s  persecutionsj^^  by  George 
Bishope,  London,  1661  and  '67,  gives  one  side  of  the  histoiy 
of  these  severities ;  Cotton  Mather,  the  church  historian,  the 
Thomas  Fuller  of  New  England,  gives  the  other  side,  and  it 
tells  very  much  the  same  story.  He  was  wiser  in  his 
generation  than  the  ancestry,  by  whom  not  long  before,  these 
persecutions  bad  been  perpetrated,  but  still  his  better  notion 
of  toleration  seems  to  have  halted  at  the  negative  proposition^ 
that  hereticide  is  not  an  evangelical  way  for  the  extinguish- 
ment of  heresies.  It  was  obviously  something  of  an  effort 
for  him  to  reach  the  conclusion,  that  imprisonment,  and 
scourging,  and  putting  to  death,  are  not  gospel  means. 

"  The  zeal  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  to  preserve  themselves 
from  the  annoyances  of  such  a  bla8pbenK>us  and  confused  genera- 
tion of  men,  (the  Quakers,)  caused  them  to  make  sharp  laws  against 
them,  in  hopes  that  the  terror,  thereby  given  to  these  evil-doers, 
would  keep  them  from  any  invasion  on  the  colony.  But  they  must 
needs  go  whom  the  devil  drives  j  these  devil-dnven  creatures  did 
but  the  more  furiously  push  themselves  upon  the  government,  for 
the  sharp  laws  which  had  been  turned  upon  them;  whereupon  the 
government  unhappily  proceeded  unto  the  execution  of  the  laws 
m  scourging,  and  then  banishing,  and  (upon  their  retium)  executing 
three  or  four  of  the  chief  offenders ;  but  they  considered  these 
wretches  nan  qim  errones^  sed  qua  turbanes,  in  thus  proceeding 
against  them.  If  the  reader  inquire  with  what  spirit  they  died,  I 
must  sincerely  say,  that  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  they  showed  little 
enough  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  They  died  not  like  the  true 
martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  glorious  spirit  of  God  resting  on 
them.  A  fierce,  a  raging,  a  sullen,  and  a  revengeful  spirit,  and  a 
degree  of  madness,  rather  inspired  them ;  nor  is  the  fallacious 
history  of  Gerard  Croese  concerning  these  matters  to  be  credited. 

"  A  great  clamor  hath  been  raised  against  New  England  for  their 
persecution  of  the  Quakers,  and  if  any  man  will  appear  in  their 
vindication  of  it,  let  him  do  as  he  please ;  for  my  part  I  will  not. 
I  am  verily  persuaded  these  miserable  Quakers  would  in  a  little 
while  (as  we  have  now  seen)  have  come  to  nothing,  if  the  civil 
magistrate  had  not  inflicted  any  civil  penalty  upon  them  ;  nor  do  I 
look  upon  hereticide  as  an  evangelical  way  for  the  extinguishing  of 
heresies ;  but  rather  say  with  the  judicious  Hormius  :  '  Magistral 
tus  propter  solum  hareseos  crimen,  non  quenquam  occidai^  nisi  forte 
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horrenda  atqu  intolerandain  deum  hlaspJiemia,  vel  manifeiUe  seditionis 
crimen  accedat*  'Tis  true,  these  Quakers  did  manifest  an  intolera- 
ble  contempt  of  authority,  and  needlessly  pull  upon  themselves  a 
vengeance,  from  vjrhich  the  authority  would  gladly  have  released 
them,  if  they  would  have  accepted  of  a  release  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  they  were  madmen,  a  set  of  lunatics,  demoniacks  and  energu- 
mens.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  counsellor,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
who  propounded,  that  a  law  might  be  made  for  the  Quakers  to  have 
their  heads  shaved  ;  the  punishment,  I  confess,  was  in  some  sort 
capital ;  but  it  would  have  been  the  best  remedy  for  them ;  it 
would  have  both  shamed  and  cured  them.  Or  perhaps  the  punish- 
ment which  A.  Gellius  reports  the  Romans  on  certain  occasions  used 
upon  their  soldiers,  namely,  to  let  *em  blood,  had  been  very  agree- 
able for  these  Quakera.  A  Bethlehem  seems  to  have  been  fitter  for 
them  than  a  gallows." — Mather's  Magnalia,  Book  VII. 

What  a  picture  does  this  present  of  the  condition  of  a  mind 
that  has  not  yet  gained  a  firm  enough  stand  to  prevent  it 
from  being  swayed  by  an  antiquated  error — vibrating  be- 
tween bigotry  and  toleration  —  between  the  obsolete  cruelty 
of  sectarianism,  and  the  better  judgment  and  the  better  feel- 
ing of  a  more  tolerant  age,  and  seeking  relief  from  the  re- 
proach of  persecution  in  the  quaintness  of  a  bitter  wit!  The 
annals  of  those  times  gave  sorry  promise  of  any  coalition, 
which  should  be  comprehensive  in  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  in  1705,  John  Foth- 
ergill,  a  "Friend,"  travelling  in  "the  work  of  the  ministry," 
visited  New  England.     The  journey  is  greatly  ameliorated: 

"After  staying  a  few  meetings  on  Long  Island,  we  set  out  for 
New  England,  having  near  two  hundred  miles  to  travel,  by  land, 
through  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  in  which  space  there  were  few 
or  no  Friends,  and  the  people  generally  very  shy  of  us  ;  and  partly 
by  reason  of  some  severe  laws  then  in  force  there,  they  were  afraid 
to  converse  with  Friends." 

Passing  on  "  through  Plimouth  colony  to  Boston,"  they 
"went  forward  by  Salem,  and  had  several  meetings  about 
2?ofer,"  the  very  spot  on  which,  some  forty  years  before,  the 
magistrates  and  the  constables  had  be^  so  cruelly  busy  with 
those  who  visited  the  land  on  the  same  errand.  But  the 
spirit  of  persecution  was  tempered : 

''  We  got  a  few  meetings  in  some  towns  where  few  Friends 
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liyod,  but  not  many  people  durst  come  to  them,  because  of  the  laws  of 
the  country  then  unrepealed,  which  had  been  made  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  truth,  and  also  because  of  the  dark  and  envious  indus- 
tiy  of  their  preachers  to  hinder  them,  by  monstrous  misrepresenta- 
tiona  of  Fiiends.  Yet  some  did  come,  and  behaved  with  attention, 
and  the  true  love  and  power  of  truth  being  measurably  with  us,  they 
carried  such  satisfactory  accounts  to  their  neighbors  as  tended  much 
to  beget  more  favorable  sentiments  with  regard  to  Fiiends,  and  the 
doctrines  of  truth.  Yet  I  oflen  thought  that  a  thick  cloud  seemed 
to  be  over  the  country,  and  especially  about  Boston,  and  parts  near 
it,  though  light  seemed  to  me  to  be  breaking  through  in  several  places, 
and  I  fully  believed  would  more  prevail  afler  the  remains  of  that 
wicked  and  persecuting  generation  was  gone  off  the  stage.  We 
had,  nevertheless,  in  Boston  some  blessed  meetings  with  a  few  in- 
nocent Fiiends  there,  and  some  others  who  would  often  come,  in  the 
€we$ung8  especially ''  —  Account  of  Life  and  Travels  of  John  Foth- 
^giU. 

Afler  the  lapse  of  another  forty  years,  in  1747,  the  journal 
of  the  labors  of  that  tender-spirited  Friend,  John  Woolman, 
(of  whom  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  his  exaggerations  of  af- 
fection, said,  "Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart, 
and  love  the  early  Quakers,")  shows  that  the  fire  of  perse- 
cution had  wholly  gone  out.  New  England  might  be  travel- 
led without  let  or  hinderance — without  the  fear  or  the  hope 
of  martyrdom : 

"  We  rode  through  Connecticut,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Presby- 
terians, who  were  generally  very  civil  to  us,  as  far  as  I  saw  ;  and 
after  three  days'  riding,  we  came  amongst  Friends  in  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.  We  visited  Friends  in  and  about  Newport,  and 
Dartmouth,  and  generally  in  those  parts ;  and  then  to  Boston,  and 
proceeded  eastward  as  far  as  Dover  J* 

This  shows  a  better  time  than  when  Edward  Wharton 
took  his  ride  over  the  same  route,  and  when  "blood-thirsty 
Gugg^n"  was  in  treaty  with  Hathorne  for  the  luxury  of  over- 
looking the  whipping  of  his  share  of  the  "vagabond  Quakers." 
Bigotry  and  mutual  repugnance  gave  way  to  charity,  and 
amit^,  and  brotherly  kindness ;  and  thus  the  most  formida- 
ble impediments  to  union  were  gradually  and  naturally  re- 
moved. 

Having  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point,  than  we  at  first  in- 
tended, it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  more  than  advert  to  some 
of  the  remaining  passages  in  this  interesting  discourse.    The 
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influence  of  the  colonial  post  oflBce,  with  a  consequent  invigo- 
rution  of  the  newspaper  press,  is  discussed  among  the  agen- 
cies which  facilitated  concerted  action  amodg  the  colonists, 
and  consequently  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Union. 
The  more  violent  influences  of  the  dangers  arising  fiom 
Indian  and  French  warfare  are  discussed,  and  in  reference 
to  the  latter,  it  is  well  remarked,  that  the  schemes  of  France 
for  conquest  and  colonization  in  North  America,  have  not  yet 
received  the  due  share  of  historical  attention: 

"  In  the  early  times  of  colonial  warfare,  it  had  been  a  strife,  and  a 
hloody  strife,  between  the  settler  and  the  savage ;  but  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Indian  found  a  new  and  formidable  ally  in  the  train- 
ed soldiery  of  France,  who,  lending  to  the  savage  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  bloody  trade,  seemed  to  receive  in  return  an  ample  por- 
tion of  that  ferocious,  indiscriminate  appetite  for  carnage,  wnich 
characterizes  the  savage  warrior.  The  French  and  Indians  thus 
allied,  were  as  formidable  foes  as  ever  hung  upon  the  precincts  of 
a  peaceful  or  a  warlike  land. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  history  has  never  yet  adequately 
illustrated  tbe  great  design  of  conquest  and  conversion,  which  was 
matured  in  the  councils  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  had  for  its  field 
our  western  wilderness.  That  it  was  a  scheme  of  vast  scope  and 
of  sanguine  promise,  cannot  be  questioned.  From  the  lakes 
to  the  Ohio,  the  Jesuit  missionary  pursued  bis  fearless  and  untiring 
course.  No  danger  appalled  bim ;  no  difficulty  arrested  his  pro- 
gress :  and  close  on  his  trail,  tbe  French  soldier  followed  —  the 
power  of  this  world  widening,  for  its  own  purposes,  the  path  which 
the  preacher  of  the  world  to  come  had  made  before,  and  in  the  lapse 
of  but  few  years  a  line  of  French  military  posts  was  established  on 
the  western  frontier,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Balize.  Nor  is  there  in  his- 
toiy  a  record  more  full  of  romantic  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  less 
accurately  or  minutely  illustrated,  than  that  of  the  French  missions 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  anterior  to  the  peace  of  seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  Within  a  few  years  after  Philadelphia 
was  settled,  and  while,  occasionally,  an  Indian  eye  peered  across 
the  Hudson  at  the  sturdy  burghers  of  New  Amsterdam,  Vincennes 
and  Kaskaskia  were  founded.  The  Jesuit  had  raised  the  cross, 
and  preached  the  word  of  God  to  the  tenants  of  the  forest,  and 
there  floated  over  the  infant  settlement,  the  same  white  flag  of 
Bourbon  Fiance,  which  our  mother  country  was  fighting  on  the  At- 
lantic and  in  Europe.  And  now,  the  far  westward  traveller  is 
struck  in  the  deep  recesses  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  with  thenames  of 
Barrois,  and  Richardville,  and  Theriac,  and  Bolon,  and  Laplante, 
indicating  as  distinctly  their  origin,  and  boasting  as  justly  of  their 
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unadulterated  continental  descent,  as  do  the  Stuyvesants,  and  Van 
Rensselaers,  the  Dessausures,  and  Pettigrews,  of  our  eastern  soil.* 
"  The  scheme  of  New  France,  thus  commenced,  and  destined  so 
soon  to  be  abandoned,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  divulged  by 
history,  and  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  a  recent  French  traveller, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  that  has  ever  visited  us,  when  stand- 
ing near  the  site  of  Fort  Duquesne,  now  lost  amidst  the  chimneys 
of  our  Pennsylvania  Birmingham,  he  mourned  over  the  disappoint- 
ment of  this  great  enterprise.  *  Seventy-six  years  ago,  this  day,* 
says  Mr.  Chevalier,  *  a  handful  of  Frenchmen  sorrowfully  evacu- 
ated the  fort  which  stood  on  the  point  of  land  where  the  Allegany 
and  the  Monongahela  mingle  their  waters  to  form  the  Ohio,  and  the 
empire  of  New  France,  like  so  many  other  magnificent  schemes 
conceived  in  our  country,  ceased  to  exist.  Fort  Duquesne  has  now 
become  Pittsburgh,  and  in  vain  did  I  piously  search  for  some  relics 
of  the  old  French  fort.  There  is  no  longer  a  stone,  or  a  brick,  on 
the  Ohio,  to  attest  that  France  overbad  a  foothold  there.'  " —  pp.  23-24. 

'  The  New  England  confederacy  of  1<)43,  the  abortive  Al- 
bany plan  of  1754,  the  stamp-act  congress  of  1765,  at  New 
York,  and  finally  the  congress  of  1774,  at  Philadelphia,  were 
the  successive  developments  of  the  habit  of  union.  Mr. 
Reed's  notices  of  the  last  two  assemblies  are  accompanied 
with  a  passage  of  a  biographical  nature,  which  we  must  trans- 
fer to  our  pages,  with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  an 
ample  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  prominently  men- 
tioned, has  been  confided  to  a  pen  so  competent  to  do  it 
justice : 

"  There  was  an  out-door  observer,  who  watched  the  deliberations 
of  the  first  congress  with  deep  solicitude,  and  who  was  destined  to 
be  the  faithful  witness  and  to  keep  the  high  record  of  a  still  graver 
flcnd  more  solemn  council.  Charles  Thompson,  the  Old  Secretary, 
as  he  is  called,  then  a  young  man,  and  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
came  to  New  York  to  be  the  spectator  of  the  doings  of  the  stamp- 
act  congress ;  and  I  have  in  my  possession,  deposited  there  for  bet- 
ter uses  than  other  and  jealous  avocations  permit  me  to  apply  it  to, 
a  manuscript  journal,  written  out  at  length  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
all  its  acts.  For  what  object  this  record  was  made,  whether  for  the 
writer's  own  use  or  for  ulterior  purposes,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It 
18  a  curious  monument,  as  well  of  his  industry,  as  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest he  then  took  in  the  approaching  struggle. 

•  The  historical  student  will  find  a  most  interestino;  sketch  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  the  west,  in  anaddress,  delivered  February  2*2, 1839,  before  the  histori- 
cal and  antiquarian  societies  of  Vinccnnes,  by  the  Hon.  John  Law. 
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"And  when,  twenty-four  years  afterwards,  this  same  witness  came 
hither  again,  the  only  and  the  fit  companion  who  accompanied  Wash- 
ington from  Mount  Vernon  to  New  York,  and  stood  oy  hb  side  at 
his  inauguration,  and  heard  the  solemn  voice  raised  to  swear  fide- 
lity to  the  constitution  of  the  Independent  United  States,  what 
must  not  have  been  the  thick-coming  recollections  which  crowded 
on  his  mind  !  For  fifteen  years,  long  years  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
had  he  kept  the  record  of  the  august  body,  which  necessity  and  in- 
tense sympathy  had  created  for  the  guidance  of  revolutionary  Ame- 
rica, and  which,  without  authority  known  to  the  laws  or  provincial 
constitutions,  had  almost  miraculously,  in  concord  and  in  discord, 
done  all  that  regular  government  could  do.  He  had  seen,  as  an 
anxious  spectator,  what  was  done  here  to  petition  and  remonstrate 
in  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  He  remembered  the  dark  in- 
terval which  followed,  when  bolt  after  bolt  was  forged  in  the  parlia- 
mentary work-shop,  and  hurled  at  devoted  America.  He  had  not 
forgotten,  when,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  he  had  been  suddenly 
called  to  become  the  secretary  of  the  congress  of  the  revolution, 
and  found,  in  a  small  room  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  for- 
ty-one individuals,  convened  almost  on  their  own  motion,  and  pre- 
paring by  their  decrees  to  snatch  from  the  British  crown  the 
brightest  and  dearest  of  its  bright  and  most  cherished  jewels.  The 
dawn  of  this  Union  was  lowering  and  cloudy ;  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  scene  of  more  solemn  anxiety  than  was  presented  at  the 
moment  when  Charles  Thompson  entered  that  humble  council  cham- 
ber. It  was  a  scene  even  better  worthy  of  the  painter's  art,  than 
that  other  more  tranquil  one  which  a  national  painter  has  embalmed. 
It  was  a  scene  on  which,  in  the  decline  of  life,  the  ancient  secretary 
was  always  proud  to  dwell. 

"  On  the  fifth  of  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
the  day  the  congress  met,  Charles  Thompson  was  a  happy  bride- 
groom. Musing,  no  doubt,  on  other  things  than  the  affairs  of  the  pub- 
lic, he  was  met  in  the  street  by  a  hurried  messenger,  who  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  congress,  then  about  to  organize,  required  his  services  aa 
their  secretary.  Nor  were  the  excuses  which  he  so  reasonably 
urged  admitted ;  but  with  the  assurance  that  its  session  could  not 
be  prolonged  more  than  a  few  days  or  weeks,  he  was  made  to  yield 
a  reluctant  consent.  As  he  entered  the  room,  a  plain,  unadorned 
apartment,  used  by  the  society  of  master  carpenters  for  their  pe- 
riodical meetings,  the  congress  had  just  been  called  to  order,  and 
prayers  were  about  to  be  said.  It  was  a  prayer  of  deep  solicitude— 
a  prayer,  which  through  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  came  from  the  hearts 
of  his  auditors,  and  asked  a  blessing  and  illumination  on  councils 
which  were  intricate  and  perplexed.  But  as  the  preacher,  the  loy- 
al preacher,*  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  parent  country,  there  were  some  faces  in  that 
assembly  through  which  might  be  traced  the  instincts  which  prompt- 
ed the  belief  that  peace  had  fled  for  ever — that  the  silver  cord 

*  The  Rev.  Jacob  Duch6. 
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loosened,  and  the  bowl  broken  at  the  very  fountain — and  that  the  next 
prayer  which  would  there  be  heard,  would  be  a  still  more  fervent 
one,  for  the  patriot,  fighting  for  his  home,  and  the  rights  of  home. 
There  was  the  subdued  and  anxious  visage  of  Joseph  Galloway,  and 
the  rather  bolder,but  still  perplexed  countenance  of  John  Dickmson, 
the  two  great  leaders  of  the  peaceful  politics  of  Pennsylvania ;  but 
neither  of  them  the  man  for  revolutionary  times.  — But  there  stood 
close  by,  a  phalanx  of  other  men,  erect  and  firm,  with  iron  frames 
and  souls  of  fire  ;  undaunted,  and  ready  for  any  crisis  that  might 
•rise.  There  was  the  meagre,  atten  uated  form  of  Henry,  care-worn 
by  the  restless  thoughts  which  were  coursing  through  his  soul-» 
there  were  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  stem  and  scornful;  the  latter, 
the  image  of  what  we  may  conceive  an  ancient  Cameronian  to  have 
been,  or  one  of  those  'grave,  sad  men,'  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, pronounced  the  stem  decree  on  Charles  Stuart — *  Ty- 
rant of  England.'  There  stood  Middleton,  and  the  Rutledges, 
and  Richard  Henry  Lee,  the  tme  representatives  of  southern 
chivalry — and  there,  *  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all,'  your  own 
John  Jay,  than  whom  no  purer  spirit  shed  its  influence  on  the  con- 
test then  beginning ;  and  near  them  stood  one  other,  whom  I  need 
not  name,  an  unpretending  young  man,  of  noble  stature  and  mo- 
dest mien,  scarcely  known  except  to  his  colleagiaes,  who,  as  the 
prayer  ascended,  bowed  his  head  in  reverence,  as  if  reluctant  to 
look  upon  the  future  which  was  to  canonize  his  glorious  name.  And 
from  this  moment  downwards,  Charles  Thomson  kept  the  record 
C^the  doings  of  that  congress — *he  wrote  what  the  thunders  utter- 
ed'— he  witnessed  and  shared  its  councils  of  dismay,  anxiety,  and 
triumph.  When  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  compelled  them  to  retire  to  Baltimore,  he  was  with 
them.  When,  at  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war,  they  retired  to  York, 
few  in  numbers,  and  broken  in  spirit,  he  was  with  them  still — more 
than  their  mere  scribe — their  counsellor  and  friend:  the  man  of 
itndaunted  courage,  as  he  was  the  man  of  unquestioned  truth.  As 
I  have  said,  he  lived  to  see  the  consummation  of  the  work,  the  hour 
of  triumph,  the  hour  of  perfected  union.  Whenever  the  history 
of  the  Union  shall  be  written,  the  few  (and  unhappily  there  are  but 
few)  records  of  this  old  man's  life,  will  be  worthy  of  careful  study. 
—pp.  34—39. 

In  panegyrizing  the  heroic  age  of  American  history,  it  is 
added: 

"  To  judge  the  better  of  this  romantic  purity,  contrast  it,  either 
in  the  council  or  in  the  field,  with  that  other  of  history's  records 
which  was  so  soon  after  written  —  the  annals  of  revolutionary 
France.  Compare  the  old  continental  congress  with  the  assem- 
bly, or  the  notables,  or  the  convention,  or  the  council  of  ancients. 
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Take  their  great  men,  from  Mirabeau,  the  greatest  of  them  aD, 
downward  on  the  roll,  to  the  poorest,  strolling  patriot  of  the  smallest 
section,  and  contrast  each  and  all  of  them  with  the  true  chivalry  of 
our  annals  —  our  soldiers  or  our  statesmen — and  siiU  the  palm  is 
gloriously  ours. 

'*  I  have  often  made  this  contrast,  and  have  often  tried  to  find,  in 
the  annals  of  revolutionary  France,  any  thing  on  which  that  high 
principle  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  poetic  instinct, 
can  dwell  with  pleasure.  They  were  tragic  enough ;  but  it  was 
the  unvarying,  unmitigated  tragedy,  which  nauseates  the  mind  with 
horrors.  There  was  no  more  poetry  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  gal- 
lows or  the  bow-string.  It  was  like  witchcraft's  dread  mixture,  the 
fermentation  of  coarse  animal  ingredients,  without  a  leaf,  or  a  flow- 
er, or  a  fragrant  herb  being  cast  into  the  boiling  cauldron,  or  ever 
bubbling  to  its  surface.  There  was  no  object  of  sympathy,  or  there 
were  ten  thousand  too  many.  The  republic  itself,  even  as  it  sprang 
from  its  birth-place,  was  no  creation  of  beauty.  There  were  the  hel- 
met and  the  sword,  and  the  gorgon  shield  with  all  its  hissing  snakes 
— but  there  was  not  the  majestic  step  or  the  stately  beauty  of  the 
goddess.  And  when  the  republic  fell,  after  it  had  so  often  changed 
its  garb  from  one  costume  of^  frippery  to  another,  and  so  oflen  wash- 
ed its  bloody  hands,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  it  to,  in  all  its  mu- 
tilated and  unpitied  deformity,  but  that  most  disgusting  of  its  horri- 
ble pictures,  when  Robespicne  lay  stretched  on  a  table  in  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  him  like  acommon 
felon — his  jaw  broken  by  his  own  cowardly  pistol-shot — dressed  in 
a  sky-blue  silk  coat,  with  his  powdered  hair  and  his  lace  ruffles  dab- 
bled in  his  own  blood.  It  was  the  very  incarnation  of  French  re- 
publicanism in  its  last  unpitied  agonies." — pp.  43 — 44. 

We  have  quoted  this  eloquent  and  striking  passage,  be- 
cause the  contrast  it  suggests  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
deeply  enforced.  The  student  of  history  must  understand 
it — the  American  citizen  —  the  republican  in  any  portion  of 
the  earth,  must  appreciate  it,  learning  that  there  is  a  moral 
gulf  as  wide  and  as  fathomless  as  the  Atlantic,  between  that 
revolution,  which  ended  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  British 
empire,  by  giving  independence  to  the  United  Colonies,  and 
that  other  which  went  down  in  domestic  terror — in  blood, 
and  at  last  in  a  military  despotism,  such  as  the  w^orld  never 
witnessed — the  living  types  of  the  one  being  Franklin  and 
Washington,  and  of  the  other,  Robespierre  and  Napoleon. 

In  closing  this  notice  of  the  historical  paper  we  have  had 
somewhat  aiscursively  under  review,  let  us  add,  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  historically,  on  the  subject  the  author  has 
broken  ground  in.     The  Union  was  of  slow  formation.     As 
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we  remarked  on  a  former  occasion,  it  grew.  It  grew  as  the 
tree  grows — as  the  forest  grows.  It  stands,  too,  like  the 
forest,  presenting  to  the  beholder's  eye,  its  variety  of  growth, 
a  symmetry  of  form,  its  variety  of  foHage,  a  harmony  of 
colors — each  trunk  drawing  from  the  soil  appropriate  nou- 
rishment, and  never  "blasting  his  wholesome  brother."  It 
stands  like  the  forest  in  its  confederate  strength,  self-sustain- 
ing and  imperishable  in  the  course  of  nature,  in  which  man 
has  the  hope  given,  that  "  while  the  earth  remaineth,  seed 
time  and  narvest  shall  not  cease."  But  it  may  be  wasted 
by  faithless  abandonment,  or  spoiled  by  rude  and  rash  vio- 
lence ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  course  ad- 
monishes us,  that  a  stunted  growth  springs  up  on  the  same 
soil,  where  before  stood  the  forest,  whose  every  tree  had 
majesty  enough  "  to  be  the  mast  of  some  great  ammiral." 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  The  Literary  Remains  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Collected  and  edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  Esq. 
A.  M.  Four  Volumes,  8vo.  London:  1836  lo  1839. 
Pickering. 

2.  The  Scriptural  Cliaracter  of  the  English  Churchy  considered 
in  a  series  of  Sermons,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  the 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  A.  M.  London :  1839.  Par- 
ker.    8vo.     pp.  475. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  an  opportunity  like  the  pre- 
sent, of  placing  at  the  head  of  one  article  in  our  Review,  the 
contemporaneous  works  of  father  and  son ;  still  seldomer  to 
do  it  as  we  now  do,  in  all  reverential  love  and  hopeful  admi- 
ration— l(X)king  to  one  as  a  mighty  luminary  just  set,  and  the 
other,  as  a  rising  star  in  the  same  firmament,  and  to  both,  as 
co-workers  in  the  greatest  and  best  of  all  causes.  This  may 
well  awaken  in  us  higher  and  tenderer  feelings,  than  in  the 
performance  of  our  duty  as  critics  we  are  generally  permit- 
ted to  indulge. 

But  we  would  not  that  our  gratification  as  reviewers  should 
stand  as  our  justification  before  the  public  for  thus  uniting 
the  works  of  father  and  son.     It  is  an  act  on  our  part  that 
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involves  a  deeper  argument ;  one  that  we  are  bound  to  justify, 
and  which  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  open. 

The  first  named  of  the  above  publications,  originated  in 
the  authority  given  by  will  to  Mr.  Coleridge's  executor,  "  to 
publish  any  notes  or  writing  made  by  him  in  his  books,  or  any 
other  of  his  manuscripts  or  letters."  Its  materials  are  there- 
fore, as  observed  by  the  editor,  "fragmentary  in  the  extreme 
—  sybilline  leaves,  notes  of  the  lecturer,  memoranda  of  the 
investigator,  outpourings  of  the  solitary  and  self-commo- 
ning  student.  The  fear  of  the  press  was  not  in  them."  Few 
indeed  are  the  minds  whose  sittings  might  be  thus  gathered 
with  honor  to  theinselves  and  profit  to  others;  but  of  those 
few,  Coleridge  is  doubtless  one ;  and  his  high  fame,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  predict,  is  destined  to  rise  higher  on  these  chance- 
discovered  fragments  of  his  genius,  than  even  on  the  most 
labored  of  his  works.  The  explanation  as  well  as  justi- 
fication of  this  opinion  is  lobe  found  in  the  characteristic  pe- 
culiarity of  his  mind  and  of  his  philosophy.  That  lay  not  so 
much  in  the  spectacle  as  in  the  power  of  vision,  "a  genu- 
ine gift  of  insight,"  ever  bringing  forth  the  same  free  living 
principles,  whatever  subject  he  touched.  This  it  was,  which 
at  once  rendered  his  single  thoughts  "  lightning  like,"  and 
his  schemes  as  an  author  "gigantic  and  impracticable,"  cau- 
sing even  his  oral  teaching  too  often  to  pass  over  the  hearer's 
mind  "like  a  roar  of  many  waters."  "  He  was,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  introductory,  "Tcwroy,  who  with  long  and  large 
arm  still  collected  precious  armfulls  in  whatever  direction 
he  pressed  forward,  yet  still  took  up  so  much  more  than  he 
could  keep  together,  that  those  who  followed  him  gleaned 
more  from  his  continual  droppings  than  he  himself  brought 
home;  nay,  made  stately  corn-ricks  therewith,  while*  the 
reaper  himself  was  still  seen  only  with  a  strutting  armful  of 
newly  cut  sheaves." 

Of  the  four  volumes  already  published,  the  first  two  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  critic — the  master  critic,  we  would  add,  of 
our  language ;  the  two  latter  volumes,  to  which  our  pre- 
sent attention  will  be  confined,  are  of  a  deeper  tone,  not, 
however,  in  principles,  but  in  their  appUcation,  exhibit- 
ing him  as  the  spiritual  minded  inquirer,  the  learned  theo- 
logian, the  catholic  churchman,  the  union,  in  short,  of  the 
philosopher,  the  scholar,  and  the  christian.  The  power 
of  Coleridge,  in  these  volumes,  over  the  mind  of  the  thought- 
ful reader,  goes  beyond,  in  our  judgment,  that  of  any  of  his 
didactic  works ;  for  his  eminence  is  as  a  thinker  rather  thaa 
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a  teacher ;— those  truths  of  deepest  philosophy  which  formed 
the  ground-work  of  all  his  speculations,  here  "  presenting 
themselves  to  the  reader,"  as  observed  by  his  editor,  "  with  al- 
most affecting  reiteration."  Such  are  the  volumes  in  which 
Coleridge,  the  father,  speaks.  The  volume  of  the  son,  how- 
ever differing  in  title  or  form,  is,  in  substance,  in  strictest 
keeping  with  the  thoughts  of  his  parental  teacher  —  the  same 
seminal  principles  —  the  same  philosophy  of  "insight" — 
the  same  spiritual  tone  of  reasoning — the  same  deep  truths 
arrived  at — the  same  identification  of  our  moral  and  reli- 
gious wants  with  the  mysterious  truths  of  revelation — and, 
we  may  add,  the  same  result — a  visible  christian  church,  hold- 
ing alike  to  the  word  and  to  the  sacraments ;  or,  as  expressed 
in  the  motto  chosen  by  the  son  from  his  father's  writings,  to 
be  the  link  and  bond  between  them,  and  thus  emphatically 
printed  by  him — "  my  fixed  principle  is,  that  a  Christianity 

WITHOUT  A  CHURCH,    EXERCISING   SPIRITUAL    AUTHORITY,  IS 

VANITY  AND  DISSOLUTION."  The  leading  difference  between 
them,  as  stated  by  the  son,  is  that  simply  of  logical  method. 
"  To  reconcile  the  actual  constitution  of  the  church,  as  seen 
fix)m  without,  with  its  inward  and  spiritual  form,  as  cognizable 
in  scripture,  {the  forma  formata  with  the  forma  formnns,)  is  my 
immediate  object.  This  may  be  pursued  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. I  have  begun  with  the  phenomenon.  Hence  the  gene- 
ral method  of  this  work  is  analytical ;  whereas,  the  scope  of 
the  Aids  to  Rejiection  is  to  supply  ihc  materials  of  an  enlight- 
ened synthesis."  "Accordingly,"  he  adds,  "in  every  one  of 
his  (the  father's)  works,  but  particularly  in  the  Aids  to  RffleC" 
tioHy  and  in  the  Church  and  State,  a  solution  will  be  found 
for  all  the  questions  which  I  have  specially  undertaken  to 
discuss."  —  Preface,  p.  xxv.  To  indicate,  however,  more 
clearly  this  specific  difference,  he  adds,  as  another  motto, 
the  words  of  Luther,  from  his  father's  favorite  volume,  and 
once  by  him  here  commented  on,  namely,  his  Table  Talk, 
"Let  us  pray  in  the  Church,  with  the  Church,  and 
FOR  the  Church." 

Such  is  the  son's  work  ;  one  not  unworthy  of  the  honored 
name  it  bears,  and  destined,  we  think,  to  take  its  place  on 
the  same  shelf  with  his  father's  volumes,  as  their  safe  and 
true  exponent  and  interpreter.  What  that  exposition  and 
interpretation  is,  we  here  propose  to  show ;  but  must  first 
somewhat  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  previous  questions. 
.  NO.  nv. — VOL,  vn.  62 
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In  receiving  this  volume  of  the  son  as  the  "exponent" 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  father,  we  hail  its  appearance  as 
affording  to  the  christian  world  a  solution  to  the  hitherto 
vexed  question — "What  will  be  the  religious  influence  of 
the  philosophy  of  Coleridge."  Now  to  the  doubt  implied  io 
this  query —  a  doubt  that  has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  many 
into  strong  prejudice  against  Coleridge  and  his  writings — of 
some  into  utter  condemnation  of  them — and  with  all,  it  may 
be  said,  awakening  fear  in  regard  of  them — the  present  vo- 
lume comes  as  the  equivalent  reply,  affording  to  the  candid 
mind  a  sufficient  answer,  and  to  the  admirer  of  Coleridge, 
not  only  a  satisfactory,  but  a  triumphant  one.  Being  our- 
selves of  the  latter  class,  we  thus  welcome  it ;  nor  only 
so,  as  christians  we  hail  it,  in  seeing  philosophy  come  forth 
from  this  dubious  temple,  an  attendant  handmaiden  upon 
revelation,  not,  as  many  predicted  or  feared,  its  mistress  or 
its  enemy.  No  visionary  transcendentalism,  taking  place  of 
a  direct  revelation,  and  denying  or  refining  away  the  historic 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  some  in  our  country  are  even  now 
misinterpreting  it  —  no  impious  rationalism,  putting  reason 
in  the  place  of  God,  cutting  out  the  heart  from  our  living 
creed,  and  blotting  the  Redeemer's  name  from  the  pages  of 
the  ffospel — no  ultra  protestantism,  running  into  heresy  in 
its  blind  retreat  from  error — no  ultra  independence,  losing 
sight  of  the  church  and  its  authority,  in  its  boastful  claim  and 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-judgment — nor 
lastly,  that  falsely  appropriated  epithet,  "  Evangelical,"  ele- 
vating the  written  word  at  the  expense  of  the  christian  sacra- 
ments —  none  of  these  forms  is  tne  product  of  the  Coleridge 
philosophy  found  to  bear,  but  what,  for  ourselves,  we  were 
confident  it  would  exhibit  and  be  found  to  work  out,  in  the 
right  seeking  and  fully  instructed  student — a  sober-minded, 
but  deeply  spiritual  faith — a  visiblechristianity  embodied  in  an 
historic  church — a  catholic  Christianity,  whose  equal  elements 
ever  are  the  "  Word"  and  "  the  Sacraments"- a  comprehensive 
Christianity  rightly  distinguishing  between  the  faith  of  the  will 
and  the  creed  of  the  understanding — and  lastly,  a  reconciling 
Christianity,  admitting  of  no  party  truth  within  the  pale  of  the 
church,  but  "insisting,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  younger 
Coleridge,  "  with  equal  stress,  on  the  catholicity  of  the  church 
as  identified  with  the  spirit  of  its  lively  members,  and  the 
spirituality  of  the  church,  as  secured  by  its  catholic  forms." 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  great  problem,  now  for  the 
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first  time  satisfactorily  and  well  solved.  It  may  here  perhaps 
be  objected,  that  we  presume  too  far  in  thus  identifying  the 
church-teaching  of  the  son,  with  the  religious  philosophy 
of  the  father.  But  this  is  not  our  comment.  The  language 
of  the  son  himself,  in  his  preface,  is  : 

"  But  I  lie  under  deeper  and  nearer  ohlig^ions ;  too  deep  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence;  too  near,  it  may  be  perhaps  thought,  to 
be  acknowledged  except  in  this  distant  and  respectful  allusion.  If 
there  be  any  value  in  the  imperfect  essay  which  these  remarks  are 
intended  to  introduce,  if,  under  more  favorable  circumstances,  I 
should  be  enabled  to  redeem  its  numerous  deficiencies  in  some  ma- 
turer  production,  I  shall  esteem  it  my  highest  praise,  if  it  shall  be 
said  by  any  competent  reader,  that  I  have  been  indebted  to  the 
same  source  for  my  intellectual  and  natural  life." — PrefacCf  p.  xxii. 

And  again,  in  a  tone  of  still  more  touching  humility : 

"  As  it  is,  the  following  pages  must  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits,  and  though  I  gladly  attribute  whatever  worth  they  may 
possess  to  the  efllect  of  his  teaching — though  I  willingly  submit  my 
conclusions  to  be  tested  by  the  principles  contained  in  his  works — 
yet,  I  would  not  have  this  imperfect  production  to  be  taken  as  an 
exponent  of  his  views.  When  indeed  I  contemplate  the  wisdom 
apparent  even  in  the  casual  outpourings  and  chance-discovered 
firagments  of  his  mind,  when  I  remember  the  stores  of  learning  by 
which  it  was  fed,  and  the  life-long  reflection  by  which  it  was  ma- 
tared,  it  is  not,  I  confess,  without  reluctance,  that  I  seem  to  place 
my  own  reflections  by  the  side  of  his.  But  I  am  admonished  that 
this  comparison  cannot  but  be  made  by  every  reader  of  my  father's 
works,  who  may  be  induced  to  cast  an  eye  over  that  of  his  younger 
son." — p.  xxiv. 

Nor  are  such  acknowledgments  either  confined  to  the  pre- 
face or  needed  any  where  to  satisfy  one  familiar  with  Cole- 
ridge, that  the  son's  religious  philosophy  is  what  he  expressly 
asserts  it  to  be,  **  the  unconscious  reproduction  from  his  own 
mind  (with  what  alien  admixture  it  is  for  others  to  judge)  of 
that  training  with  which  he  himself  had  been  impregnated." 
So  sharp,  indeed,  may  we  add,  is  the  modelling,  as  some- 
times to  result,  not  in  likeness,  but  in  identity  of  thought  and 
language.  Of  this,  a  singular  illustration,  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  a  psychological  phenomenon,  is  thus  noted  by  him : 
'*I  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  mention,"  says  he,  after 
quoting  a  passage  from  his  father,  '*  that  I  had  made  a  note 
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precisely  to  the  same  effect,  after  a  continuous  perusal  of  the 
Patres  Apostolici^  which  would  have  appeared  in  ray  own 
words,  had  I  not  found  myself  thus  anticipated."  —  &r- 
mons,  note,  p.  403.  Nor  is  this  lil^enesa  a  casual  one.  A 
complete  parallel,  philosophic  and  religious,  might  be  run 
between  them,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  son's  humility,  and 
the  recognised  legitimate  influence  of  a  sacred  profession,  of 
which  he  speaks,  stilly  in  our  judgment,  would  no  hiatus  be 
found  in  the  comparison,  no  principle  changed,  and  no  truth 
omitted,  nor  any  otherwise  worded  by  the  son,  than  as 
agreeing  with,  and  doing  honor  to,  the  philosophy  of  his 
father. 

It  is  pleasing,  too,  as  connected  with  this  filial  likeness, 
to  mark  the  paternal  care  that  sufficiently  accounts  for  such 
result.  '*  My  dear  Derwent,"  says  the  father,  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  only  letter  with  which  the  editor  has  favored  his 
readers,  "  so  having  done,"  (alluding  to  his  preceding  in- 
structions,) "  you  will  be,  in  point  of  professional  knowledge, 
such  a  clergyman  as  will  make  glad  the  heart  of  your  loving 
father." 

That  much,  tooj  of  the  unappropriated  instruction  of  these 
volumes  was  thus  directed,  we  may  infer  from  the  occasional 
use  of  the  appellative,  '*  my  filial  friend  ;"  and  on  another 
occasion  more  pointedly  indicating  the  scholar  nearest  the 
father's  thoughts,  even  when  not  specially  addressed,  as  well 
as  his  ardent  zeal  for  that  scholar's  improvement — **  Der- 
went,"  are  his  words,  "  should  this  page  chance  to  fall  under 
your  eyes  for  my  sake,  read,  fag,  subdue,  and  take  up  into 
your  proper  mind,  this  chapter  x.,  of  freewill." — Notes  an 
Field  on  the  Church,     Rrmahis,  vol.  iii.  p.  83. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  wide 
and  daily  widening  influence  of  Coleridge  and  his  philosophy, 
and  the  open  and  deeply  agitated  question,  both  m  England 
and  this  country,  of  the  bearing  they  have  upon  revealed  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  grievous  errors  they  have  been  adduced 
in  su{)port  of, — we  may  here  seem  to  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  wliat  would  naturally  appear  a  very  obvious  and  not  a 
vcr}^  important  proposition,  namely,  that  the  mind  of  the  son 
was  moulded  upon  that  of  the  father,  and  that  the  work  of 
the  one  reflects  consequently  the  teaching  of  the  other.  By 
those,  however,  who  know  the  real  state  of  this  question, 
more  especially  in  its  bearings  on  our  own  country,  we  are 
Batisfied  we  shall  be  not  only  herein  acquitted  of  blame,  but 
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thanked,  as  clearing  the  ground  at  least  for  the  trial  of  a 

{)roblem,  hitherto  in  tlie  opinion  of  many  so  inexplicable  and 
owering.  If  the  solution  be  in  itself  valuable,  in  the  same 
proportion  must  be  the  proof  of  that  identity  of  principles, 
which  makes  the  son  to  be  not  merely  the  witness,  but  the 
actual  exhibition  of  his  father's  teaching.  We  have  therefore 
studied  to  make  it  clear  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  to  such 
as  have  themselves  felt  the  influence  of  Coleridge's  teaching 
on  their  own  minds,  little  farther  proof  of  it  would  be  requi- 
red, than  the  filial  relation  in  which  the  parties  stood ;  for 
when  we  add  in  imagination  the  power  of  filial  reverence  to 
that  of  commanding  genius,  and  tue  direct  instruction  of  the 
parent,  and  frequent  repetition  and  all  the  silent  ceaseless 
assimilating  forces  of  domestic  sympathy  moulding  the  mind 
of  the  child  ;  add  them,  we  say,  to  what  even  without  them 
we  see  and  feel  to  work  such  wonders — what  result  short  of 
actual  identity,  so  far  at  least  as  mind  can  be  moulded  by 
mind,  would  seem  to  express  the  probable  result  of  such  in- 
fluence— as  the  impression  of  a  seal  we  should  expect  it  to 
be  rather,  than  the  likeness  of  a  copy.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
we  have  it  here  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  express  acknowledg- 
ment, and  are  therefore  justified  in  reasoning  from  one  to  the 
other  as  matter  of  fair  explanation,  and  we  hold  up  therefore 
the  volume  of  the  son  as  tlic  exponent  of  that  philosophy  of 
the  father,  which  he  openly  prolesses,  and  in  which,  from  his 
youth,  he  was  thus  carefully  trained  ;  we  point  to  his  religious 
speculations  as  the  theology  to  which  it  leads,  the  system  of 
divinity  it  goes  to  support  the  church  upon  which  it  centres, 
the  actual  res^uhant,  in  short,  which  it  is  calculated  to  bring 
forth  in  other  minds,  in  the  minds  of  all,  we  say,  proportioned 
to  their  {)owcrs,  who  study  Coleridge  as  his  son  studied  ftim, 
habitually,  thoughtfully,  lovingly,  and  under  the  same  guards 
of  christian  nurture,  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  word  and 
sacraments  of  the  church,  for  w  hich  no  philosophy  is,  in  our 
judgment,  to  be  taken  as  an  adecjuate  substitute. 

Assuming,  therefore,  this  our  position  as  granted,  or  rather 
88  fully  proved  ;  we  propose  now  to  go  on — and  that  with  a 
fulness  somewhat  proportioned  to  our  sense  of  its  deep  import- 
ance, surrounded  as  we  are  by  a  thousand  errors,  propagated 
under  the  sanction  of  his  name  —  to  exhibit  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  religious  philosophy  of  Coleridge — the  philoso- 
ey  of  insight,  the  results  of  which  in  the  younger  Coleridge 
¥e  now  come  forth  as  the  blossom  from  the  parent  stem. 
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or  more  justly,  as  the  ripened  fruit  from  more  brilliant  flowers, 
which  the  world  had  so  long  in  the  father's  teaching  admired, 
though  in  wondering  doubt  whether  they  would  set  into 
wholesome  or  into  deadly  fruit.  That  matured  fruit  we  are 
now  at  last  permitted  to  taste,  and  finding  it,  as  we  do,  to 
be  an  "  engraft"  from  the  tree  of  everlasting  life,  "  whose 
leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,"  we  are  now  enabled 
atonce  to  discard  as  spurious  those  blasted  '*  applesof  Sodom" 
heretofore  hung  by  impious  hands  upon  its  branches,  and  so 
often  presented  to  the  world  as  its  genuine  product.  But  still, 
if  such  have  been  its  actual  fruits  in  those  who  have  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Coleridge,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  they 
not  also  to  be  reputed  its  true  ones  ?  To  this  it  were  a  suflS- 
cient  reply,  (at  least  to  throw  upon  the  objector  the  onus^)  that 
having  now  what  we  know  to  be  its  genuine  results  under 
circumstances  the  most  favorable  to  bring  out  its  full  develop- 
ment, we  are  entitled  to  hold.  Until  otherwise  proved,  all  else 
to  he  spurious,  that  is  incompatible  with  this  its  unquestioned 
product.  But  to  take  less  invidious  ground.  The  advocate 
of  Coleridge,  under  the  ampler  knowledge  of  his  opinions 
here  given  in  his  published  Remains,  (setting  aside  the  still 
more  conclusive  interpretation  of  his  son,)  is  enabled  now  to 
challenge  the  adversary  to  name  any  one  doctrine  thus  held 
by  those  who  abuse  his  authority,  whether  in  derogation  of 
revelation  itself  or  its  mysteries,  of  the  Catholic  church  or 
its  ordinances,  against  which  there  may  not  be  brought 
pointed  condemnation  from  the  very  lips  of  the  teacher 
whom  they  thus  arrogantly  pretend  to  follow.  Such  challenge 
might,  we  doubt  not,  be  safely  given  and  well  sustained. 
For  ourselves,  our  task  is  a  narrower  one ;  we  would  confine 
his  vindication  mainly  to  one  point,  one  on  which,  as  chris- 
tians and  good  citizens,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  enlarge,  and 
are  satisfied  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  so  doing. 

We  allude  to  the  utterly  wild  irreligious  speculations  that 
of  late  have  become  so  rife  in  our  land,  under  the  name  of 
the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Coleridge ;  a  theology,  (so 
to  miscall  it,)  that  bids  fair  soon  to  cast  off  even  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  the  pretence  of  revelation  — a  teaching  that, 
setting  out  with  "  insight"  insfeadof  the  word  of  God,  proceeds 
at  once  to  substitute  feelings  for  doctrines,  sentiment  for 
worship,  and  ends  with  giving  its  deluded  followers  the 
adoration  of  nature  in  place  of  the  adoration  of  God.  Such 
system,  disguised  as  it  may  be  under  the  flimsy  veil  of  a 
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mystical  piety,  or  supported  as  it  may  be  by  the  misapplied  or 
perverted  language  of  christians,  or  even  of  scripture,  is  still 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  pantheism  of  the  old  Pagan 
philosophy,  or  rather  the  atheism  of  the  modern  Spinoza ; 
lor  pantheism  is  but  atheism  under  another  name.  This,  we 
say,  is  the  deadly  system  against  which  the  speculative,  half- 
educated  American  intellect,  is  now  peculiarly  called  on  to  con- 
tend. For  there  is  something  in  it  so  flattering  to  the  pride 
of  independence — that  besetting  sin  of  the  democratic  mind — 
so  congruous  with  our  boasted  political  and  religious  free* 
dom,  leading  us  to  make  light  of  the  obligations  of  outward 
imperative  law,  that  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  want  among  us 
eitner  zealous  advocates  or  willing  followers.  It  is,  in  truth, 
already  strongly  among  us ;  recent  publications  in  one  part 
of  our  country  are,  even  now,  exhibiting  it  in  all  its  phases 
of  progressive  mysticism  and  error,  from  the  "  religion  of 
beauty,"  their  favorite  appellative,  and  the  •*  adoration  of 
natqre,"  their  captivating  theme,  down  through  all  the  de- 
scending steps  of  infidelity,  unto  the  very  verge  of  atheism. 
More  especially  is  it  the  minds  of  the  young  and  imaginative 
that  need  warning  against  such  teaching. 

**  To  worship  nature  in  the  hill  and  valley," 

seems  to  them  the  purest  of  all  services,  and  so,  in  truth,  it 
may  be,  while  they  continue  to  read  Ood  instead  of  nature 
in  the  lesson  taught  them,  and  thus  praise  Him  in  praising 
His  works ;  but  such  is  not  the  meanmgof  their  teacner,  nor 
the  eventual  influence  of  his  lesson ;  by  degrees  that  lesson 
goes  on,  first  to  identify,  then  to  substitute,  until  at  length  to 
me  mind^s  eye,  nature  remains,  but  God  is  lost.  A  personal 
Deity  is  no  longer  their  belief,  nor  a  personal  Saviour ;  God 
is  no  longer  the  creator,  but  the  soul  of  the  world  — a  diffused 
spirit,  which,  in  the  words  of  Pope,  though  in  the  sense  of 
his  infidel  prompter, 

Breathes  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent. 

Under  this  "  sense  sublime,"  the  laws  of  nature  cease  to  be 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ;  they  become  the  essence  of 
nis  being — a  law,  without  a  lawgiver — a  world,  without  a 
maker — and  man  himself,  and  his  mind  and  spirit,  part 
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and  parcel  of  this  (in  spirit  as  words)  una  et  vnica  sub- 
stantia. At  this  point  reb'gion  ceases — revelation  is  dis- 
carded, and  Christianity  becomes  a  mystical  fable.  In 
sympathy  with  nature  lies  man's  highest  perfection — ^in  bis 
admiration  of  it,  all  pure  worship — in  his  love  of  it,  all  holy 
obedience ;  fcind  the  only  gospel  that  comes  to  poor  sinful 
man,  lies  in  the  promptings  ot  his  own  heart,  as  he  talks  with 
his  mystic  mother,  "madre  natura."  Such  is  now  the 
teaching,  even  of  men  of  talent  and  education  among  us, 
of  men  who  still  call  themselves  christians.  But  let  us 
catechize  this  faith.  Where  in  it,  we  ask,  is  God  ?  The 
answer  is,  identified  with  his  works.  All  is  God.  Where 
a  Redeemer  for  man  ?  None,  it  replies,  is  needed  for  pure 
humanity ;  or  if  it  be,  the  love  of  nature,  it  redeems  him. 
Where  the  revealed  word  of  God  ?  In  the  whisperings  of 
the  wind.  Where  his  appointed  ministers?  Man  is  the 
priest  and  minister  of  nature — ^all  else  is  imposture.  Where 
the  temple  of  his  worship?  In  the  flowery  fields  and  the 
umbrageous  woods.  Where  the  sacraments  of  his  love, 
baptism  and  the  feast  of  mercy  ?  Let  man  seek,  it  replies, 
his  only  regenerating  baptism  in  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  his 
holiest  communion  in  that  bounteous  feast  which  nature 
spreads  for  all  that  lives.  Such  is  the  fatal,  though  specious 
poison  of  infidelity,  that  for  some  years  pnst  has  been  work- 
ing its  way,  though  until  of  late  silently  and  imperceptibly, 
in  the  superficial  philosophy  of  our  country,  more  especially 
wherever  the  christian  profession  has  stood  unguarded  by 
the  authority  of  an  historical  church  and  long  descended 
ministry,  but  most  of  all,  where  a  metaphysical  and  repul- 
sive creed  has  thrown  the  inquiring  mind  u[)on  itself  for  relief 
without  due  instruction.  The  young,  the  ardent,  the  gentle, 
and  the  self-communing,  are  those  most  readily  ensnared  by 
it,  and  pleading  as  it  does  the  name  and  philosophy  of 
Coleridge,  it  comes  to  them  with  high  authority.  To  expose 
the  falseness  of  such  claim,  as  a  matter  both  of  fact  and 
reasoning,  is  our  present  serious  intention — proceeding  to 
indicate  the  guards  which  the  very  first  principlesof  Coleridge 
erect  against  all  such  fatal  errors,  and  conclude  with  exhibit- 
ing from  the  volumes  before  us  the  different  results  of  a 
transcendental  philosophy,  growing  up  within  the  church  of 
Christ,  from  a  transcendental  philosophy  that  casts  off  all 
reverence  to  it. 

The  question,  how  far  Coleridge  ii  to  be  charged  with 
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the  pantheistic  speculations  above  spoken  of,  and  so  con- 
fidently fathered  upon  his  philosophy,  is  happily  for  the  ho- 
nor of  his  name,  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  one  that 
maybe  settled  conclusively  by  reference  to  his  own  woids, 
in  all  his  publications  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life,  and  now  posthumously  repeated  in  those  before  us.  It 
is  not,  we  say,  a  matter  of  vague  inference.  He  has  spoken 
oat,  and  that  \vith  a  fulness,  clearness,  and  frequency,  that 
leaves  neither  room  for  the  plea  of  ignorance,  nor  shelter  for 
misinterpretation.  Pantheism,  under  all  its  forms  and  by 
whatever  a/«w  indicated,  whether  as  a  "  religion  of  nature," 
**the  Christianity  of  reason,"  "a  rational"  or  a  "philosophic" 
faith,  was  that  very  error  to  which  he  ffave  no  quarter ;  it 
was  the  insidious  enemy  he  was  continually  dragging  to  light, 
ever  attacking — stripping  it  of  its  disguises— disarming  it 
of  its  stolen  philosophy,  and  never  pausing  from  the  contest 
tmtil  he  had  trampled  the  monster  under  foot*  From  the 
fair  flowers  with  which  this  false  philosophy  first  crowns  its 
tbouffhtless  votaries,  to  the  fatal  sacrifice  to  which  it  eventu- 
ally leads  them,  Coleridge  ceased  not  to  raise  his  warriing 
voice.  So  pointed,  indeed,  are  his  words,  as  to  give  them» 
with  us,  almost  a  prophetic  character  in  their  present  bearing, 
Were  it  not  that  these  wild  reveries  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
with  all  their  show  of  novelty  and  originality,  are  but  the 
crambe  bis  decies  coda  of  the  infidels  of  every  age.  "  Strange 
delusion,"  exclaims  Coleridge,  "of  mistaking  pantheism, 
disguised  in  a  fancy  dress  of  a  few  pious  phrases,  for  a  more 
spiritual  and  philosophic  form  of  the  cliristian  faith  !  For 
pwitheism,  trick  it  up  as  you  will,  is  but  a  painted  atheism. 
A  mask  of  perverted  scripture  may  hide  its  ugly  face^  but 
cannot  change  a  single  feature." — Notes  an  Oxleei  Remains^ 
Vol.  iv.  p.  309. 

The  following  passasres,  however,  bring  it  out  more  at  large, 
fts  well  as  more  touchingly,  and  we  quote  them  the  more 
readily,  (notwithstanding  their  length,)  as  condemnatory 
language  that  could  not  but  have  been  before  the  eyes  of 
these  writers,  taken  as  it  is  from  one  of  his  earlier  and  most 
popular  works — had  such  reasoners  been,  in  truth,  what 
they  profess  to  be,  students  of  Coleridge — fully  known  to 
them,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  they  were  claiming 
Coleridge  as  the  advocate  of  their  opinions. 

^And  what  has  beem  the  consequence  ?     An  increrasing  unwil- 
ira  XIV. — VOL.  VII.  63 
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lingness  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  Being  in  bis  personal  attri- 
butes ;  and  tbence,  a  distaste  to  all  tbe  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
christian  faith — the  trinity,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and 
redemption.  The  young  and  ardent,  ever  too  apt  to  mistake  the 
inward  triumph  in  the  detection  of  error  for  a  positive  love  of  truth, 
are  among  the  fii*st  and  most  frequent  victims  to  this  epidemicyot- 
tidium,  Alas !  even  the  sincerest  seekers  after  right  are  not  safe 
from  the  contagion.  Some  have  I  known  constitutionally  religious — 
I  speak  feelingly,  for  I  speak  of  that  which,  for  a  brief  period,  was 
my  own  state — who,  under  this  unhealthful  influence,  have  been 
so  estranged  from  the  heavenly  Father,  the  living  God,  as  even  to 
shrink  from  the  personal  pronouns  as  applied  to  the  deity,  fiut 
many  do  I  know,  and  yearly  meet  with,  in  whom  a  false  and  sickly 
taste  co-operates  with  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  many  who  find  the 
G^d  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  far  too  real,  too  substantial; 
who  feel  it  more  in  harmony  vrith  their  indefinite  sensations, 

To  worship  nature  in  the  hill  and  valley. 
Not  knowing  what  they  love." 

Aids  to  Reflection,  condutum. 

And  again,  picturing  with  almost  prophetic  precision  the 
more  pbuosophic  form  of  this  error  among  us : 

'*  Yet,  among  a  numerous  and  increasing  class  of  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks,  there  is  an  inward  withdrawing  from  the  life  and  per 
sonal  being  of  God,  a  turning  of  the  thoughts  exclusively  to  the  so- 
called  physical  attributes,  to  the  omnipresence  in  the  counterfeit 
form  of  ubiquity,  to  the  immensity,  the  infinity,  the  immutability ; 
the  attributes  of  space,  with  a  notion  of  power  as  their  svbstratum; 
a  fate,  in  short,  not  a  moral  creator  and  governor.     Let  intelli- 
gence be  imagined,  and  wherein  does  their  conception  of  God  dif- 
fer essentially  from  that  of  gravitation,  (conceived  as  the  cause  of 
gravity,)  in  the  understanding  of  those  who  represent  the  deity  not 
only  as  a  necessary,  but  as  a  necessitated  being ;  those  for  ivhom 
justice  is  but  a  scheme  of  general  laws,  and  holiness,  and  the  divine 
hatred  of  sin,  yea,  and  sin  itself,  are  words  without  meaning,  or  ac- 
commodations to  a  rude  and  barbarous  race  1" —  Aids,  p.  308. 

The  above  extracts  settle  this  question  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
conclusively.  Coleridge  is  neither  of  such  religionists  nor 
with  them  ;  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  sympathy  between 
them  ;  so  that  the  writer  or  the  reasoner  who,  in  this  falsely 
named  philosophic  school  of  Christianity,  shall  claim  hence- 
forth Coleridge  for  his  master,  convicts  himself  defi- 
nitively of  either  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  basest  false- 
hood.    But  to  settle  this  question  radically,  we  must  go  far- 
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^tber ;  the  answer  lo  such  convicted  inconsistcTicy  may,  and 
H^oubiless  would  be,  (for  it  is  the  only  pretence  lell  thenni) 
^Bat  ibeir  system,  nevertheless,  grows  up  necessarily  out  of 
HColeridge's  principles,  and  that  iherefore  they  rightly  claim 
him  as  their  master,  though  he  himself  may  have  giopjjed 
liort  in  his  deductions,  whether  through  power  of  early  pre- 
Ddice  or  want  of  clearer  insight,  even  (say  they)  as  we 
ime  Copernicus  or  Newton  first  among  astronomers,  though 
be  science  itself  has  now  reached  truths  far  beyond  them. 
To  this  plausible,  but  unfounded  explani)tit)n,  our  answer  is 
jually  clear  and  conclusive.  The  analogy  asserted  by  lliem 
false  ;  the  ditlerence  to  be  explained  is  one,  not  of  degrees, 
It  of  contradictory  natures  5  not  of  compaiauve  advance, 
but  of  radical  opposition ;  it  is,  in  short,  such  agreement  as 
jbsisls  between  assertion  and  negntion — between  north 
id  south  —  between  (to  draw  the  analogy  from  their  chosen 
tie  nee)  the  geocentric  asirooomy  of  Ptolemy  and  the  helio- 
?ntric  astronomy  of  Copernicus.  When  they  have  recon- 
ciled such  inconsistencies,  then  may  they  safely  try  their 
ind  upon  the  agreement  between  Cr»le ridge  and  their  pan- 
iieistic  reveries.  But  again ;  what  do  such  arguers  mean 
'  Coleridge's  prejudices  or  want  of  fuller  insiglit,  when  it  ap- 
ears  from  his  own  confessions,  that  it  was  out  of  these  very 
pillions,  boasted  of  by  ihem  as  their  new  light,  thnt  he  arose  ? 
came  forth,  it  seems,  from  the  very  prison  house  which 
now  cry  up  as  iheir  wide  liberty —  he  knew,  therefore, 
length  and  the  breadth  of  it  —  he  broke  through,  it  ap- 
^ars,  the  meshes  of  thnt  fiilse  rationalism  in  which  they  are 
5w  entangled  ;  or  rather,  to  speak  more  justly,  uutler  the 
caching  of  a  higher  p!»ilosophy,  he  was  cvnidiled  to  unravel 
ad  untie  its  knots  of  false  logic,  and  spent,  as  already  said, 
be  thirty  closing  years  of  his  life,  the  whole  in  truth  of  his 
'lilosophic  career,  in  teaching  others  to  do  the  same,  and 
ee  themselves  from  the  snare.  To  the  candid  mind,  there- 
[)re,  the  history  of  Coleridge's  opinions  is  the  deepest  refu- 
Ition  of  this,  his  short  and  early  wandering. 

But  wherein,  it  may  be  asked,  as  a  matter  of  analysis, 
(ty  the  point  of  change — thus  distinguishing  in  tofo  the  sound 
jtionalism  of  his  maturer  years  from  the  talse  rationalism 
"  bis  youth,  (for  he  never  ceased  to  appeal  to  reason ,\  and 
rhich  misled  him,  for  a  moment,  as  it  were,  (he  himself  has 
Imited  this  apostacy  from  the  church,  to  the  period  of  fifteen 
itbsf)  into  thff  dark  paths  of  infidelity  ? 
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This,  too,  is  a  point  which  Coleridge  has  fully  analyzed  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  fall  into  the  same  error.  The 
reason  of  man,  he  teaches,  is  both  speculaXive  and  practical* 
The  speculative  reason  is  conversant  with  ideas  and  ab- 
stractions, and  with  them  alone ;  true  in  themselves,  there* 
fore,  but  barren  in  their  consequences.  The  practical  rea- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  finds  its  elements  in  the  "  will"  and 
the  **  conscience,"  and  from  its  inquiries  come  the  laws  of 
our  moral  being.  Now,  the  term  "rationalist"  in  philosophy 
will  apply  equally,  and  is  so  applied,  in  fact,  to  the  follower 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  also  the  term  "  transcenden- 
talist,"  since  both  equally  look  to  a  source  of  truth  that  tranr 
scends  experience ;  that  is,  goes  beyond  the  impressions  on 
the  senses,  as  the  primary  elements  of  knowledge.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  ambiguous  meaning  and  reputation  of  both 
these  terms,  according  as  they  are  apphed  to  indicate  one 
or  other  of  these  distinct  schools  of  teaching. 

The  choice  between  these  two  paths,  of  the  speculative  or 
the  practical  reason,  when  religion  is  the  problem  in  question, 
is  that  which  marks  the  difference  between  Coleridge's  early 
and  later  course — between  his  religious  philosophy,  and  the 
infidel  philosophy  of  so  many  who  pretend  to  follow  him. 
This,  we  say,  is  the  dividing  line,  the  point  of  departure,  the 
fork  where  the  two  roads  separate,  as  it  were,  the  one  lead- 
ing eastvxird  to  meet  the  rising  sun  of  Christianity,  the  other 
toestvmrd  into  the  shades  of  heathen  darkness.  The  error 
lies  in  the  lorical  choice  that  is  made ;  that  is,  in  attempting 
to  solve  by  the  sjteculative  reason,  which  knows  only  of  ab- 
stractions, the  practical  and  living  problem  of  human  duties — 
God  and  his  law.  The  absurdity  of  such  course  would  be 
equal  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  danger  less,  were  we  to 
reverse  the  process,  and  apply  the  practical  reason,  that  is, 
the  will  and  the  conscience,  to  solve  the  abstract  question  of 
the  duplicature  of  the  cube,  for  instance,  or  the  aoctrine  of 
asymptotes.  These  are  matters  that  belong  to  the  speculative. 
But  the  problem  of  religion  is  a  proc/ico/ problem,  belonging, 
therefore,  to  the  "  practical"  reason.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
choice  of  his  guide  here,  made  at  his  setting  out,  determines 
whether  the  transcendental  reasoner  shall,  in  his  religious  spe- 
culations, reach  the  practical  port  of  Christianity,  or  wander 
pathless  over  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  at  last  to  make 
shipwreck  of  his  faith  amidst  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  a  heathen 
pantheism.     That  such  must  be  the  result  on  either  band,  is 
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evident.  The  speculative  reason,  as  it  knows  nothing  of 
conscience  and  its  laws,  or  of  the  will  and  its  struggles,  so 
can  it  take  no  account  in  its  reasonings  of  this  all-important 
part  of  our  nature.  They  are  not  factors  in  its  equations,  and 
therefore  can  its  results,  however  imperative  upon  the  pure 
reason,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  duties  of  life  or  its  practical 
guidance.  It  ends  where  it  began,  in  simple  hypothetic  cer- 
tainty, constraining  the  reason,  it  is  true,  out  only  within  its 
own  bounds.  Thus,  in  religion,  it  can  demonstrate  unity  as 
of  the  essence  of  nature,  and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  fore- 
sight, and  ubiquity,  as  its  necessary  attributes ;  and  good- 
ness and  beauty  as  its  highest  emblematic  forms;  but  here 
•it  stops  ;  it  can  go  no  farther.  It  is  an  idea,  and  nothing 
more — ^just,  and  nerein,  adequate,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  still  it 
is  not  God  ;  and,  though  men  may  so  term  it  without  error, 
yet  it  is  because  they  have  added  to  this  abstraction  what  the 
•speculative  reason  did  not  and  could  not  teach  them,  namely, 
that  he  is  farther,  our  Creator,  our  law-giver,  and  our  judge. 
Speculative  transcendentalism,  therefore,  makes  no  approach 
■to  religion,  no  advance  towards  that  which  the  conscience 
and  the  will  demand  as  their  first  step — a  personal  deity. 
It  recognises  laws  in  the  universe,  but  no  law-giver,  attri^- 
butes  in  the  cause  of  it,  but  no  substance,  works  of  nature 
around,  but  not  works  of  God.  Now,  to  conclude  from  this, 
that  such  is  God,  is  not  only  atheism  in  the  conclusion,  but  it 
is  folly  in  the  process.  It  is  a  logical  absurdity.  It  is  de- 
ducing something  beyond  and  beside  the  premises,  what 
Coleridge  so  often  charges  upon  it — metabasis  in  alivd genus; 
and  unless  such  reasoners'  heart  and  conscience  correct  the 
/error,  their  false  logic  becomes  to  them  infidelity  and  atheism. 
Such  then  is  necessarily,  and  has  been  actually,  the  dreamy, 
unsubstantial,  godless  divinity  of  the  speculative  reason,  from 
the  days  of  Plotinus  down  to  those  of  its  great  stronghold — 
Spinoza,  as  well  too  as  of  his  puny  imitators  in  the  present 
day.  Under  whatever  nominal  banner  they  fight,  whether 
for  or  against  religion,  the  conclusions  of  such  reasoners 
amount  but  to  the  same  thing — Pantheism '-rail  is  God. 
This  identity  among  those  who  have  thought  themselves  very 
fiir  apart,  together  with  his  high  estimate  of  Spino^,  Cole- 
ridge thus  expresses  with  his  usual  originality :  ♦*  In  both  sys- 
tems," says  he,  speaking  of  the  necessitarianism  of  Priestley 
as  compared  with  the  Calvinism  of  Fuller,  "  man  is  annihi- 
lated.    There  is  neither  more,  nor  less  ;  it  is  all  God  ;  all, 
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all  are  but  Dcus  infinitus  modijicafus :  in  brief,  both  systems 
are  not  Spinozism,  for  no  other  cause  than  that  the  h>gic  and 
logical  consequence  of  10  Fullers  +  10  x  10  Dr.  Priestley's 

I)iled  on  each  other,  would  not  reach  the  calf  of  Spinoza's 
eg." — Remains^  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 

But  let  us  now  look  at  the  resultant  of  such  problem  under 
the  guide  of  the  practical  reason.  Its  two  elements  being 
the  will  and  the  conscience,  of  both  which  "  personeity"  is 
the  essential  attribute,  it  necessarily  therefore  sets  out  with 
recognising  the  same  in  the  Deity.  The  "  will"  in  man,  be- 
ing the  spirit  that  individualizes  him,  and  makes  him  to  be 
what  he  is,  a  person  and  not  a  thivg,  finds,  of  necessity,  its  owa 
character  in  all  other  spirits,  of  whatever  rank,  and  by  the 
highest  necessity  in  the  highest  and  best  of  spirits.  It  can- 
not therefore  even  conceive  of  God  without  the  attribute  of 
personality.  It  is  the  only  possible  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  Deity  by  spirits,  themselves  persons.  Such  is  the  pri- 
mary aspect  given  to  this  question  by  the  "  will."  The 
natural  "conscience,"  again,  equally  forbids  all  other  view 
of  the  Divine  nature.  Its  voice  is,  a  personal  God  —  a  law- 
giver, a  judge — a  rewarder,  a  punisher  of  men.  How  in- 
deed, otherwise,  can  its  native  promptings  be  explained  or 
justified,  or  even  their  possible  existence  imagined  i  Con- 
science, in  its  simplest  form,  is  at  least  consciousness  of 
responsibility  ;  but  without  a  personal  God,  to  whom  respon- 
sible ?  to  what  ?  to  a  law  of  nature  ?  to  an  "  idea"  i  to  a 
diffused  spirit  that  is  no  person  ?  This  were  inconceiveable. 
The  mere  sense  of  responsibility,  is  thus  a  demonstration  of 
a  personal  God.  Conscience  therefore  demands  this  belief 
from  the  reason,  while  it  commands  it  upon  the  man  himself, 
and  that  in  the  name  and  through  the  power  of  the  Great 
Being  who  stamped  it  upon  the  tablets  of  the  heart,  in  order 
that  all  men  mignt  read  it  there.  What  too  shall  we  say  of 
the  laws  of  conscience,  (to  take  a  wider  view  of  its  nature,^ 
so  written  that  no  man  can  erase  them  ?  Who  wrote  them  r 
Who  speaks  in  them,  and  saith,  "  do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live  ?"  They  are  not  instincts  of  our  physical  nature,  for  we 
feel  we  can  resist  them — nor  dtsiresof  o\^x  sentient  nature,  to 
which  we  are  impelled  by  the  gratification  of  a  want,  for  we 
rather  retreat  from  them  —  but  they  are  commands  upon  our 
moral  nature,  and  as  such  are  alike  inconceivable  and  inex- 
plicable, except  in  the  recognition  of  a  personal  God — of 
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ONB  WHO  commands,  and  will  take  account  of  our  obe- 
dience. 

Following  out  this  line  of  the  practical  reason,  the  highest 
rationalism  is  still,  as  Coleridge  exhibits,  a  safe  logic  in  reli- 
gion, identifying  itself,  in  short,  with  that  "spiritual  mind," 
demanded  in  scripture  as  the  only  adequate  recipient  and 
judge  of  spiritual  truth.     Now  herein  lies  Coleridge's  deepest 
merit,  as  well  as  the  high-resulting  safety  of  his  philosophy. 
Not  only  is  he  on  a  path  that  necessarily  leads  himself  right ; 
but  he  has  marked  out  that  path  for  others,  with  a  precision 
which  precludes  all  mistake,  showing  how  and  where  it 
separates  itself  from  another  path,  confounded  by  the  un- 
thmkiug  mind  under  the  same  name,  but  which  leads  the 
traveller  far  astray.     The  unpayable  debt,  therefore,  which 
the  thoughtful  mind  will  ever  owe  to  Coleridge,  is  that  he 
has  set  up  in  his  writings  **  way-marks,"  and  "  guide-posts," 
more  ancl  clearer  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  on  this 
road,  and  sucli  as  none  can  mistake,  who  by  reflection  have 
enabled  themselves  to  read  what  is  written  in  their  own 
hearts  and  consciences.     He  who,  in  the  depths  of  his  will 
and  conscience,  has  mastered  this  problem,  the  distinction 
between  "regret"  and  "remorse,"  is  a  competent  student  of 
Coleridge,  and  no  one  is,  who  has  not  or  cannot.     Such 
inquirer  too    will  find  himself  in  the  right  path,  for   this 
same  is  a  problem  which  the  speculative  reason,  with  all 
its  demonstrations,  is  not  able  to  solve.     Whether  Coleridge 
was  the  first  to  draw  thus  clearly  these  lines  of  demarcation, 
is  not  the  question ;  he  himself  referred  the  demonstration 
of  it,  and,  we  think,  justly  among  philosophers,  to  Kant's 
^^kr'uUcof  the  pure  and  of  the  practical  reason^^^  frequently  assert- 
ing that,  "  until  its  appearance,  the  problem  had  never  been 
accurately  or  adequately  stated,  much  less  solved."     But  be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  argument  to 
show,  as  we  have  done,  that  Coleridge  does  not  only  clearly 
state,  but  act  upon  this  distinction,  and  has  thus  conclusively 
separated  himself  and  his  opinions,  "  toto  coelo,"  from  the 
whole  herd  of  transcendental  speculative  reasoners,  whether 
before  or  since  his  own  day — and  whatever  be  the  name, 
infidel  or  christian,  under  which  they  please  to  name  them- 
selves.    From  this  necessary  recognition  by  the  practical 
leasoner,  of  the  personality  of  God,  grows  up,  we  say,  as 
fix)m  a  spiritual  root,  the  stock,  stem,  and  branches  of  this 
fiur  spresuiing  christian  philosophy.    Under  its  acknowledge 
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ment  the  \^ill  demands  a  law-=— the  conscience  cries  out  for 
a  Redeemer.  A  visible  Redeemer,  and  an  historical  revela- 
laiion,  those  stumbling  blocks  to  the  speculative  reason,  are 
thus  but  in  strictest  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 

Eractical.     The  speculative  transcendentalist,  on  the  other 
and,  is  shocked  by  such  notions ;  he  cannot  reconcile,  nay, 
he  cannot  approximate  them  to  his  demonstrated  idealism  ^ 
such  specialties  in  rehgion,  will  not  unite  with  the  vague 
"  universals,"  that  make  up  his  whole  conception  of  Deity  ; 
and  he  therefore  first  doubts,  then  symbolizes,  and  lastly  rejects 
them.     But  how  different  the  aspect  these  truths  bear  to  the 
Coleridge  philosophy.     Luther  had  wisely  and  beautifully 
said  :  "  He  that  without  danger,  will  know,  and  will  specu- 
late of  God,  let  him  look,  first,  into  the  manger,  that  is,  let 
him  begin  below,  and  let  him  first  learn  to  know  the  son  of 
the  Virein  Mary,  born  at  Bethlehem,  that  lies  and  sucks  m 
his  mother's  bosom,  or  let  one  look  upon  him  hanging  on  the 
cross;  but  take  good  heed,  in  any  case,  of  high-climbing 
cogitations,  not  to  clamber  up  to  Heaven  without  this  ladder? 
namely,  the  Lord  Christ  in  his  humanity."     Upon  this  pas-' 
sage  Coleridge's  comment  is  as  follows  :  "  To  know  God  as 
God,  (rorZijra  the  living  God,)  we  must  assume  his  person- 
ality ;  otherwise  what  were  it  but  an  ether,  a  gravitation  f 
but  to  assume  his  personality  we  must  begin  with  his  hu- 
manity, and  this  is  impossible  but  in  history,  for  man  is  an 
historical,  not  an  eternal  being.    Ergo.    Christianity  is  of 
necessity  historical,  and  not  philosophical  only. ^^-^Notes  on 
Luther* s  Table   Talk,  Remains,  vol.  iv.  p.  12.     Nor  do  the 
deductions  of  this  philosophy  stop  here.     The  path  of  truth/ 
once  firmly  seized,  leads  on  to  ail  truth.     If  Christianity  be 
an  historical  revelation,  then  and  thence  arises  the  necessity 
of  A  VISIBLE  CHURCH,  the  tcachcr  of  that  history — the  de- 
pository of  that  revelation-^ the  guardian  of  that  treasure, 
and  the  only  adequate  guarantee  to  each  individual  christian, 
in  every  subsequent  age,  that  what  he  actually  holds  in  the 
revealed  gospel,  once  delivered  to  the  saints.     Now  this  is  a 
necessary  conclusion  ;  for  how  else  could  the  historic  canon 
of  scripture,  which  it  admits  have  been  originally  formed,  let 
alone  faithfully  transmitted?     Under  whose  authority  re* 
ceived  ?    By  what  body  gathered  ?   With  whose   sanction 
stamped  ?  In  whose  keeping  left  ?     Let  an  individual  chris- 
tian, we  say,  but  once  try  this  question  fairly  and  fully — on 
whose  authority  he  has  received  and  holds  a  printed  book  as 
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the  scriptures  of  Go<],  ami  be  will  find  bis  analysis  of  the 
uestion  mutilated  and  baseless  without  the  church.  His 
•guments  he  will  find  to  disperse  into  thin  air,  unless  in  its 
t  links  connected  with  what^  we  aie  tauglit  by  reason  as 
"  as  scripture,  to  acknowledge  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
faith.  This  recognition,  therefore,  of  the  visible  cliris- 
an  church,  is  an  essential  feature  in  the  Coleridge  philosophy, 
'he  father  teaches  it,  and  the  son  expounds  it :  **  my  fixed 
rinciple  is,  that  Christianity,  Avitliout  a  church  exercising 
^iritual  authority,  is  vanity  and  dissolution.'*  Such  is  the 
iher's  language,  and  the  son's  comment  upon  it  is  his 
olume,  \vith  this  only  difierence  between  tbem,  that  the 
ounger,  through  the  analytic  ibrm  of  liis  argutnent»  dwells 
nger,  to  use  his  own  words,  *'  upon  the  apparent  and  actual, 
[ban  the  christian  philosopher  had  done,  who  dwelt  habitually 
the  inner  shrine,'  and  whose  specific  task  it  was  to  trim 
le  sacred  fireJ*  But  the  great  problem  proposed  by  both 
one  and  the  same:  "to  sec  in  the  w(jrd  and  works  of 
,  one  divine  and  universal  truth,  of  which  the  Bible  is 
le  record,  Christianity  the  substance,  and  the  church  the 

ifestation/' 
But  the   deepest  strains   of  the  Coleridge  lyre  belong 
^to  still  hii^^hcr  themes.     Its  most  spiritual  tones,  and  those 
hich  most  touchingly  distinginsh  its  high  and  unearthly 
armonies  from  the  cold  and  jarring  notes  of  philosophy, 
*  lely   so  called,  arise    when   brought   into   contact  with 
more  mysterious  truths  of  revelation,  with  its  deeper 
octrines  of  the  Trinity,  original  sin,  the  enslaved  w411,  and 
the  sacramental  power  of  grace-     With  all  other  schools  of 
iuman  teaching,  these  revealed  truths  stand  apart  from  the 
reason,  tdien,  if  not  hostile ;  doctrines  to  be  gazed  on,  or 
apologized  for,  or  sneered  at,  or  at  best  to  be  received  doggedly, 
on  the  ground  of  an  implicit  and   inexplicable  faith,  with  a 
credo  quia  imjjosnhile  csL     Far  other  is  tlieir  relation  to  this 
more  christian  philosophy;  with  open  arms  it  receives  these 
myflteries — as  revealed  truths,  needful  and  waited  for  by  man, 
planatory  of  nature's  mysteries  already  present  to  him  — 
ing  up    to  the    eye,   the    clouded  prospect    actually 
It,  and  furnishing  to  the  thooghlful  mind   their  own 
Toofj  in  addition   to  the  words  of  scripture,  through  the 
Sight  tliey  themselves  bring  into  the  reason,  beconoing  to 
;n  the  key  of  mysteries  already  there,  and  not  the  intro- 
ducers of  new  ones — "  supernatural,"  therefore,  in  their  rela- 
No-  xrv,^ — vol*,  vn-  54 
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tion  to  it,  but  not  "  super-rational" — on  the  contrary,  identi- 
fying christian  faith  with  human  reason  in  the  highest  resort, 
and  exhibiting  the  mysteries  of  revelation,  as  alone  making 
the  mystery  of  man  (that  concentration  of  all  mysteries) 
comprehensible  and  credible.  But  before  proceeding  to 
illustrate  this  its  spiritual  relation,  let  us  see  whence  comes 
this  peculiarity  in  Coleridge's  teaching.  Why,  we  ask, 
might  not  a  philosopher  after  Locke's  model,  or  on  Priestley's 
showing,  hold  the  same  language  ?  The  answer  is,  because 
such  cannot  recognise  as  truth  in  philosophy,  what  lies  beyond 
their  understandings.  They  must  *'compreheiid"  whatever 
they  are  called  on  to  receive  ;  they  cannot  leave  a  truth  in 
simple  incomprehensibility  ;  they  must  be  able  to  measure 
it  in  words,  and  realize  it  in  sensible  images;  and  all 
this  because  they  confound  the  reason  of  man  with  his  under- 
standing— the  spiritual  light  within  him,  with  the  earthly 
limited  faculty  of  time  and  space.  Out  of  this  simple  dis- 
tinction, then,  springs  this  mighty  difference — a  christian  or 
an  unchristian  philosophy.  He  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  spiritual  reason,  receives  spiritual  truth  by  its  own  mear 
sures,  accordance  with  reason  —  not  comprehensibility. 
"Comprehend!"  cries  Coleridge,  "No.  Forhowcanany 
spiritual  truth  be  comprehended  ?  Who  can  comprehend  hw 
own  will ;  or  his  own  personeity  ;  that  is  his  I-ship,  {Ick  heit^) 
or  his  own  mind ;  that  is  his  person,  or  his  own  life  f  But 
we  can  distinctly  apprehend  them.  They  are  not  so  properly 
above,  as  alien  from  comprehension.  It  is  like  smelling  a 
sound." — Notes  an  Waterland^  lUmainSj  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 

To  the  same  point  are  the  calmer  words  of  the  son  :  "  we 
see,  then,  that  a  mystery,  by  its  definition,  is  inconceivable 
under  the  forms  of  the  human  or  any  finite  understanding. 
It  exists  in  the  truth  of  things,  as  an  eternal  lawy  by  whicn 
the  several  facts  or  operations  in  which  it  is  outwardly  re- 
vealed are  produced  ;  but  in  the  mind  itself  it  is  an  idea.^'* — 
Sermons^  p.  244. 

What,  then,  is  faith  in  these  mysteries  ?  Not,  we  reply, 
the  articulation  of  dark  riddles,  as  it  has  been  too  often  made, 
with  a  fettered  understanding  and  a  silenced  judgment.  Not 
a  vague  sentiment  of  acquiescence  in  propositions  of  which 
we  will  not,  dare  not,  ask  the  meaning,  ana  cannot  recognise 
the  truth ;  not  so — but  it  is  the  trustful  acceptance  of 
accordant  truths  coming  home  to  our  spiritual  wants,  the 
reason  recomising  in  them  the  supreme  reason,  as  well  as  its 
mysterious  but  not  unfelt  presence,  in  that  divine  word  which 
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r  is  the  life  and  light  of  the  regenerate  spirit  of  man.  Under 
Ithe  guidance  of  SQch  aphilosopiiy,  how  diffeicnt  the  language 
I -of  helief,  from  what  we  find  it  among  those  whose  specula- 
]tiaii3  aie  combating  with  their  faith.  Take  that,  bearing  upon 
i  Trinity:  **  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity/-  says  the  younger 
}oleridge,  and  in  tliia  he  speaks  the  oft  repeated  views  of  his 
licr,  •*  is  an  idea  mystic  indeed  in  its  nature,  and  revealed 
IS  a  mystery,  yet  not  merely  in  hai'raony  wiih  reason,  but 
le  highest  ibrm  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Once  awakened, 
hi&  idea  cai*ries  witb  it  its  own  evidence,  and  necessitates 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  christian  faith.  It  is  the 
jodamental  law^  of  which  the  latter  are  the  phenomena." — 
iSet-monSf  p.  244. 

Now  this,  we  say,  is  sound  doctrine  in  theology,  and  deep 
loclrine  in  philosophy — deeper  perhaps  than  the  majority  of 
mr  readers  are  ready  to  receive-     Our  present  concern, 
bowever,  is  but  to  show  its  christian  character ;  how  infinitely 
is  beyond,  in  truth  and  power,  the  hesitalin^?,  qualified, 
ipologizing  belief  of  such  teachers  as  Locke  and  Paiey,  and 
bow  opix)3ite,  in  words  as  well  as  spirit,  to  that  infidel  tone 
which  transcendentalism  has  been  falsely  supposed  ne- 
cessarily to  lead  the  christian  inquirer.     But  of  all  themys- 
?ries  of  nature  and  revelation,  the  one  most  fundamental  to  the 
philosophy  of  Coleridge,  is  that  of  the  **  will"  in  its  essential 
edom,  in  its  actual  enslaved  condition,  and  in  the  gracious 
remedy  through  which  it  is  restored  lo  hberty  —  and  here  we 
Bpeak  in  undoubting  confidence,  when  we  declare  Coleridge 
the  master  mind  of  Kngland,  and  the  safest  guide  to  htm  who 
rotild  look  into  this  mj^stery,  under  the  light  of  his  own  con- 
piousness.     But  this  were  too  deep,  as  well  as  wide  a  ques- 
tion, to  be  discussed   here ;    we  would,  therefore,    simply 
fidicate  Coleridge  as  an  orthodox,  as  well  as  an  expen- 
Imentid  guide.     "  Four  roads  meet,'*  to  use  his  own  expres- 
Iftion,  "  in  the  reasoner'a  point  of  departure,  and  only  one  is 
Itbe  right  road."     First;  there  is  the  error  of  the  mechanico- 
corpuscnlar  philosophy — the  materialists  and  neccssitai*ians 
af  every  age,  denying  the  existence  in  man  of  all  spiritual 
ill.     Secandly;  the  error  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  deists, 
ilh  the  modern  unitarian  dcniers  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Tfdrdly ;    the    modern   CaKinistic  scheme,   w^hich 
3ugh  an  opposite  extreme,  equally  with  the  first,  over- 
throws the  faculty  of  the  will,  and  with  it  all  responsibihty  ; 
ivingy  Imthj^  as  the  only  otlier  possible  position,  the  fact 
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and  the  truth,  in  man,  of  a  will  diseased,  but  not  destroyed ; 
bound  in  nature,  and  freed  through  grace — through  the  free 
grace  of  God  in  Christ.  There  is  often  charged  falsely 
upon  this  philosophy,  an  arrogant  claim  of  "  insight"  into 
mysteries  beyond  the  words  of  scripture,  whereas  the  very 
reverse  is  its  character.  It  is  the  only  philosophy  of  our 
day,  that  is  humble  and  teachable  in  the  presence  of  the 
word  of  God ;  in  fact,  the  only  religious  philosophy.  The 
"  insight"  it  claims,  is  not  into  tlie  mystery,  but  into  our- 
selves ;  it  is  but  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  revealed  mys- 
teries, through  their  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  heart 
of  man,  and  the  demands  of  his  reason — "  they  are  but  sub- 
stantiated for  us,*'  to  use  the  words  of  Coleridge  himself,  "  by 
their  correspondence  to  the  wants,  cravings,  and  interests  of 
the  moral  being  for  which  they  were  given,  and  without 
which  they  would  be  devoid  of  all  meaning — vox  et  preterea 
nihil.^^  That,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  arrogant  philosophy, 
which  looking  at  these  revealed  truths  as  foreign  to  our 
nature,  proceeds  to  question  them  as  suspected,  and  to  pare 
them  down  from  their  scriptural  fulness  to  a  level  with  our 
limited  understandings — analyzing  them  into  parts,  andrea* 
soning  and  concluding  from  them  as  logical  premises ;  as  if 
God,  and  his  nature  and  his  dealings  with  man,  and  the 
depths  of  our  own  spirit,  were  but  of  the  visible  images  and 
things  of  earth.  Now  this,  we  say,  is  the  arrogance  of 
philosophy,  and  that  of  a  philosophy  not  christian.  All  such 
rules,  (it  is  the  teaching  of  Coleridge,)  are  alien  to  spiritual 
truth,  and  all  such  process  in  it,  presumptuous.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  it  leads  to  error,  and  that  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  mysteries  should  so  often  affright  even  those  who 
draw  them,  and  drive  men  into  rebellion  against  revealed 
truth,  through  the  moral  or  logical  inconsistencies  which  are 
thus  made  to  follow  from  them.  Thus  is  it,  we  say,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  reasoned  into  absurdity, 
and  the  election  spoken  of  in  scripture  perverted  into  Calvin- 
ism, and  the  "  law  of  liberty"  into  Antinomianism,  and  the 
"  fall  of  man"  into  the  total  loss  of  a  responsible  will  —  all 
legitimate  conclusions,  it  may  be,  of  man's  logic.  Where,  then, 
lies  their  falseness?  "The  error,  ro irj»a>ro» t^c^of "  argues 
Coleridge,  "lies  in  the  false  assumption  of  a  logical  deduci- 
bility at  all.  The  only  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
them,  must  be  such  as  are  implied  in  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  their  revelation ;   and  the  legitimacy  of  all  conclusions 
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must  be  tried  by  their  consistency  with  those  moral  interests, 
those  spiritual  necessities,  which  are  the  proper  final  cause 
of  the  truths,  and  of  our  faith  therein.  On  these  grounds, 
therefore,"  says  Coleridge,  "  I  hold  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  the  redemption  therefrom  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
change  of  heart,  as  the  consequent,  without  adopting  the 
additions  to  the  doctrines  inferred  by  one  set  of  divines,  the 
modern  Calvinists,  or  acknowledging  the  consequences 
burdened  on  the  doctrines  by  their  antagonists."— ^iVbto  on 
Letghton^  Remmns^  vol.  iv.  p.  IGO. 

This  again  we  hold  to  be  wisdom  and  sound  logic  in  phi- 
losophy as  well  as  religion,  alike  the  voice  of  scripture,  the 
language  of  the  church,  and  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  to  a 
departure  from  it  can,  we  think,  be  traced  most  of  those  dog- 
mas touching  the  sublimer  truths  of  revelation,  which  in  every 
age  have  awakened  fear  and  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  belie- 
ver, and  scorn  and  rejection  in  that  of  the  infidel. 

But  there  is  still  another  point,  wherein  the  christian  phi- 
losophy of  Coleridge  has  been  greatly  mistaken,  and  that 
more  especially  in  our  own  country.  It  has  been  held  to 
teach  or  to  justify  a  vague  and  churchless  Christianity — faith 
in  opposition  to  doctrines,  individual  opinion  against  authori- 
ty, in  short,  the  gospel  and  no  church.  Now,  if  for  such 
misinterpretation  there  ever  was  (what  we  think  there  was 
not)  a  shadow  of  aigument,  it  is  now  at  least  conclusively  set 
aside,  and  Coleridge  and  his  philosopliy  stand  forth  hence- 
forward alike  conservative  and  catholic — deep  in  his  premi- 
ses, wide  in  his  views,  liberal  in  his  reasoning,  but  yet  in  his 
conclusions  the  firm,  clear-minded,  and  principled  church- 
man. We  have  already  shown  how,  fiom  his  very  first 
starting  point,  the  conclusion  necessarily  followed  of  a  visible 
church  of  Christ ;  by  equal  necessity  from  that  again  follows 
its  sacramental  character,  its  appointed  ministry  and  orderly 
succession,  its  binding  ordinances,  and  its  power  of  christian 
discipline ;  which  last  provision,  with  a  wisdom  deeper  than 
diat  of  its  rulers  in  his  native  land,  Coleridge  maintains  to 
be  "  degraded,  and  weakened  even  to  impotence,  by  any, 
even  the  least,  connexion  with  the  law  of  the  state."  "  Wise 
or  unwise,"  is  his  language,  "this  is  not  discipline,  not 
christian  discipline,  enforced  only  by  spiritual  motives,  enact- 
ed by  spiritual  authority,  and  submitted  to  for  conscience* 
sake." — Notes  on  Skelton. 

Such,  then,  is  the  full  bearing  of  this  philosophy,  once 
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felsely  esteemed  vague,  mystical,  arrogant,  infidel.  It  turns 
out  at  last,  it  seems,  to  be  not  destructive  but  conservative  — 
christian,  apostolic,  churchmanlike — the  friend  of  order  and 
lav(r,  the  demonstrator  of  a  visible  as  well  as  spiritual  church 
— not  the  bold  impugner,  as  men  thought  it  to  be,  of  the  doc- 
trines and  institutions  of  Christianity — not  the  arro&;ant  and 
supercilious  questioner  into  "  the  hidden  things"  of  God — 
but  the  childlike  recipient  of  revealed  truth,  the  humble- 
minded  disciple,  the  willing  and  the  thankful  member  of 
Christ's  visible  body — and  all  this,  resting  on  the  unchanging 
and  unchangeable  principles  of  an  inward  and  deep  philoso- 
phy, one  that  keeps  a  man  what  it  makes  him  to  be.  Now, 
we  want  such  christians  in  our  country — we  would  desire 
such  philosophers  in  our  land — we  need  such  teaching 
among  us.  It  is  the  very  teaching  that  in  truth  we  do  want, 
for  it  alone,  of  all  forms  of  philosophy,  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  our  prevailmg  errors — our  wildness  in  religious  spe- 
culation, our  vagueness  in  christian  opinion,  our  lawlessness 
in  act  and  choice  whether  in  church  or  state — 

"  Licence  we  mean  when  we  cry  liberty." 

That  lawlessness  is  at  once  our  characteristic  and  our 
curse —  the  evil  and  the  punishment  of  our  age  and  country; 
though  some  may  be  unwiUing  to  proclaim,  there  are  few, 
we  deem,  but  will  be  ready  to  admit,  and  none,  who  think  at 
all,  as  christian  men  should  think  about  their  country,  but 
must  look  at  it  with  fear  and  dread,  as  a  demoralizing  and 
destructive  spirit,  for  which  we  are  to  find  a  remedy,  or  it  will 
eventually  work  out  our  ruin.  That  such  remedy,  in  God's 
good  providence,  will  be  found  for  us,  either  in  the  moral,  re- 
ligious, educational,  or  political  energies  of  our  country,  or 
rather,  in  all  of  them  combined,  we,  for  ourselves,  doubt  not 
We  count  it  one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  man  and  the  christian 
to  have  ever  a  hopeful  trust  in  the  great  interests  of  huma- 
nity, and  above  sJl,  of  our  own  country,  and  to  believe  that 
"  gdl  things,  under  a  wise  providence,  are  working  together 
for  good."  Still,  notwithstanding,  or  rather  in  consequence 
of  such  faith,  (for  it  is  an  essential  part  of  it  to  believe  that 
man  is  its  constituted  agent  for  good,)  are  we  called  on  to 
seek  and  to  cherish  the  means  of  neutralizing  this  spirit  of 
evil,  and  to  turn,  as  we  can,  the  restlessness  of  error,  so  pre- 
valent in  the  speculative  minds  of  our  countrymen,  into  the 
activity  of  truth  and  goodness. 
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Our  conclusion  is,  that  so  far  as  this  lawlessness  originates 
firom,  or  is  strengthened  by,  false  principles  in  philosophy, 
or  the  unguided  wanderings  of  the  religious  mind  groping 
after  truth,  then  we  say,  that  for  such  portion  of  the  evil, 
we  have  here  before  us,  in  the  deep,  christian,  conservative 
philosophy,  which  we  have  been  examining,  we  will  not  say 
an  adequate  corrective,  for  that  rests  with  God's  grace,  but 
we  do  say,  an  appropriate  and  a  powerful  remedy.  It  alone, 
or  at  least  beyond  all  other  human  systems,  combines  that 
which,  as  a  nation,  we  want,  and  as  a  people,  we  must  have 
— a  self-appealing  philosophy — order  ansing  out  of  choice 
— perfect  freedom  eventuating  in  a  willing  obedience.  This 
is  the  peculiarity  of  a  philosophy  of  "  insight,"  when  that 
insight  IS  rightly  directed  upon  the  practical  elements  of  our 
nature — the  will  and  the  conscience.  Then  it  is,  that  phi- 
losophy grows  up  into  religion  in  the  mind — the  student  is 
converted  into  the  christian — revelation  becomes  the  rule  of 
the  reason — the  man  reverences  himself  in  the  law — the 
citizen  obeys  himself  in  the  ma^strate  —  while  the  christian 
reasoner,  withdrawn  from  all  wild  and  baseless  reveries,  de- 
mands for  his  spiritual  contentment,  a  visible  church  and  sa- 
cramental ordinances,  receiving  the  mysteries  of  rcvcalcul 
faith  with  the  humility  of  one  who  has  already  acquainted 
himself  with  the  darker  mysteries  of  his  own  heart  and  mind ; 
and  thenceforth  walks  under  them  as  the  christian  should 
walk,  humbly,  quietly,  lovingly,  and  faithfully.  Kuch,  wo 
confidently  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  the  products  of  this 
philosophy,  in  proportion  as  it  enters  into  the  heart  and  rea- 
son of  the  student;  and  as  such,  we  fearlessly  rccommimd  it, 
above  all,  to  those  who,  having  leisure  and  inclination  to  look 
beyond  the  surface  of  things,  are  willing  to  build  uj)  their  fiiith, 
through  the  power  of  reflection,  on  a  foundation  not  to  be 
shaken. 

Nor  is  it  only  our  belief  that  the  philosophy  of  Colcridfff*, 
fully  and  righdy  interpreted,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  vohi[nf*H 
before  us,  is  an  appropriate  remedy  for  what  we  want; — w«j 
believe  farther,  that  it  is  an  actual  remedy,  and  that  thn  Hiiiiin 
principles  on  which  it  runs,  though,  perhaps,  undrr  ntlicr 
names,  are  already  working  powerfully  among  um,  nrtd  hiv- 
ing the  foundation  deep  for  a  far  wider  agn-frur'nt  in  nil  llin 
great  conservative  principles  taught  in  this  [yliiloHopliy, 
whether  of  law  or  of  religionjitlM»"«'Wt  now  «piM»nrH  in  mif- 
ward  result*    Many  a  troth  >'•  tca/;liing  in  ntiw 
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recognised,  which  is  not  as  yet  openly  acknowledged  — many 
a  principle  admitted,  identical  in  fact,  but  still  seen  as  diverse 
through  the  veil  of  words — central  truths  as  laid  down  by 
him  are  coming  out,  and  men's  thoughts  are  daily  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  foundations  on  which  rest  their  faith, 
their  practice,  and  their  church  ;  under  this  advancing  self- 
discipline  of  mind,  very  clearly  to  be  perceived  among  us, 
half  truths  and  partial  statements  lose  their  value — dogma- 
tic teaching  will  no  longer  do  —  superficial  teaching  will  not 
satisfy  —  tihe  man  must  be  made  his  own  instructor,  and  in 
demanding  that,  he  is  atonce  thrown  upon  Coleridge  —  he  can- 
not avoid  the  contact — he  cannot  reject  the  teacher — and  if 
he  follow  him  faithfully,  he  will  be  led  safely. 

Among  these  great  conservative  christian  truths,  thus 
working  out  dimly,  but  w^idely,  in  our  land  — our  land  of  a 
thousand  sects  —  we  esteem  the  greatest  to  be  the  idba,  the 
necessary  idea,  of  one  catholic  apostolic  church,  as  the  vi- 
sible exponent  of  Christianity — as  the  constituted  sacramental 
bond  of  union  between  the  christian  and  his  Lord — as  a 
divine  institution  of  mercy  above  man,  and  beyond  his  control, 
whether  to  make  or  to  unmake. 

To  this  IDEA,  the  thoughtful  mind  is  led  by  reflection, 
the  unthoughtful  is  driven  to  it  by  necessity;  and  step  by 
step,  christians  of  every  name  are  daily  led  to  realize  it, 
through  experience  of  its  want.  The  vain  and  the  wild  spe- 
culations of  irresponsible  teachers,  the  gross  errors  of  igno- 
rance, the  excesses  of  fanaticism,  the  pantheism  of  philosophy, 
the  cold  and  heartless  creed  of  rationalism,  the  lawlessness  of 
the  human  heart,  under  every  name  and  form,  when  thrown 
loose  from  its  appointed  teacher — all  drive  men  back  upon 
the  church,  as  their  refuge  and  their  haven — upon  a  church, 
that  holding  equally  to  the  word  and  to  the  sacraments,  pro- 
vides alike  for  the  instruction  and  the  nourishment  of  all  its 
members ;  counselling  them  in  health,  comforting  them  in 
sorrow,  and  at  all  times,  ready  to  lead  up  their  hearts  to 
heaven,  through  a  form  of  prayer,  calm  as  it  is  fervent,  deep 
as  it  is  simple  — 

"  To  a  church,"  to  use  the  words  of  tho  younger  Coleridge, 
"that  has  descended  to  us  an  heir-loom  from  our  fathers  —  whose 
visible  presence  is  everywhere  the  emblem  of  stability  —  whose 
very  accidents  are  less  unstable  than  anything  else  in  this  shifdng 
world,  and  within  whose  walls  the  present  becomes  linked  to  the 
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past  by  a  chain  of  venerable  associations,  equally  reasonable  and 
affecting ;  a  mystic  unity  imaged  to  the  senses  in  the  traditionary 
ordinances  of  the  church,  which  we  now  see  realized  to  the  feel- 
ings, by  blessed  memories,  by  perpetual  consolations,  and  by 
glorious  hopes." —  Serj/ions,  p.  84. 

But  we  would  conclude  with  a  wider  lesson  from  the  same 
eloquent  expounder  of  a  father's  spiritual  philosophy : 

"  Reader !  if  thou  hast  turned  aside  from  the  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation, in  the  proud  consciousness  of  intellectual  endowments,  as  if 
the  understanding  were  excluded  from  the  service  of  religion,  and 
reason  banished  from  the  domain  of  faith;  or,  if  willing  and 
anxious  to  believe,  then  art  vexed  with  secret  hauntings  of 
infidelity,  fearing  to  explore  the  grounds  of  thy  belief,  lest  that  to 
which  thou  clingest  in  humbleness  of  heart,  as  alone  capable  of 
filling  up  the  craving  hollow  of  thine  inward  being,  though  morally 
accepted,  should,  upon  inquiry,  against  thy  will  be  intellectually 
Injected,  know,  that  such  scorn  and  such  apprehension  are  equally 
misplaced.  Christianity  is  the  truth  of  God,  both  in  himself  and  in 
his  relations  to  the  outer  world.  It  is  the  truth  of  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  truth,  and  without  which  all  knowledge  stops,  and  is  im- 
perfect."   "A  truth  that  may  be  propagated  by  graft,  but 

not  by  transplantation — may  be  communicated,  but  cannot  be  trans- 
fiarred."— pp.  248,  249. 


Even  while  the  pages  of  this  article  are  passing  through 
the  press,  its  predictions  are  verifying  both  here  and  else- 
where, and  the  need  of  its  warnings  deepening. — "  There  is 
a  pantheism,'*  says  the  London  Quarterly,  "  approaching 
upon  us.  Christianity  is  giving  way  beneath  an  invading 
pantheism.  It  is  developing  itself  in  the  form  of  socialism 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  of  philosophic  radicalism  among 
the  higher."  Such  is  the  cry  from  abroad,  and  what  are  the 
notes  of  its  advancing  triumphs  among  ourselves.  Take  the 
recent  language  of  one  of  its  nle  leaders.  "  We  know  no  diflfe- 
rence,"  says  Mr.  Brownson,  of  Boston,  in  his  late  address,  "  be- 
tween a  protestant  church  and  a  catholic  church — both  war 
against  freedom  of  mind,  both  therefore  owht  to  goby  the  board. 
We  insist  upon  it,  that  the  complete  and  final  destruction  of 
the  priestly  order,  in  every  practical  sense  of  the  loord,  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  towards  elevating  the  laboring  classes." 
Ifay  we  not  then  well  say — "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel." 
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Art.  Vn.  —  1.  The  Motley  Book,  a  series  of  Talcs  and  Sketches 
of  American  Life.  By  the  Author  of  "  Behemoth."  Third 
Edition.     New  York :  1839.     Benjamin  G.  Trevelt. 

2.  The  Politicians,  a  Comedy^  in  Five  Acts.  By  Cornelius 
Mathews,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Motley  Book,"  "  Behe- 
moth," etc.  New  York :  1840.  Benjamin  G.  Trevett. 
Bartlett  and  Welford. 

Two  of  the  most  important  desiderata  for  our  country, 
are  a  great  poet  and  a  great  humorous  writer.  No  nation  can 
ever  be  truly  respected  by  others,  or  know  rightly  how  to  re- 
spect itself,  without  a  national  literature.  A  land  without  its 
original  authors,  is  like  a  man  without  the  faculty  of  speech, 
who  is  thrust  aside  and  overlooked  in  every  company :  so 
the  institutions  will  be  neglected,  the  manners  laughed  at, 
the  character  misunderstood,  till  the  world  is  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  true  explanation  at  the  hand  of  a  great  writer. 
It  is  in  vain  that  a  nation  is  said  to  live  epic  poems,  if  they 
do  not  write  them.  Facts  are  gross  material  things,  having 
little  light  in  themselves,  to  be  slowly  discovered  unless  first 
illuminated  by  principles ;  and  who  can  set  these  forth  but 
the  poet  ?  He  is  the  only  interpreter  of  every  age  —  the 
true  mediator  among  nations.  If  the  attainments,  the  pros- 
pects, the  hopes  of  the  present  time,  its  true  portent,  were 
wordiily  written  in  verse,  America,  the  great  leader  and  re- 
presentative of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  would  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  mere  critics,  or  be  found  vindicating  herself  against 
the  splenetic  attacks  of  dyspeptic  travellers.  Other  nations 
would  do  us  honor,  and  we  should  have  a  constant  standard 
by  which  to  guide  our  own  achievements.  The  poet,  "look- 
ing before  and  after,"  would  teach  us  wherein  to  be  modest, 
wherein  to  hope  and  strive.  Along  side  of  the  philosophic 
poet,  (for  poetry  in  future  must  bear  this  character,)  in  a 
scarcely  inferior  rank  would  be  the  man,  who  should  repre- 
sent in  some  enduring  literary  form,  whether  in  the  Drama 
or  the  Novel,  the  humorous  traits  of  society  as  they  are  now 
existing. 

In  the  latter  undertaking,  much  that  now  lies  hid  would 
be  discovered,  to  do  honor  to  the  national  character — much  to 
rescue  elements  essentially  good,  from  the  chaos  of  frivolity 
and  uproar  in  which  they  are  now  lost — many  genial  qualities 
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brought  to  light,  now  not  often  recognised,  but  inseparable 
from  the  heart  of  man  ;  something  thereby  to  gain  the  love 
of  other  people  abroad,  to  endear  us  to  one  another,  as  warm- 
hearted, kindly-afFectioned  brethren  at  home.  The  writer 
who  shall  be  inspired  to  do  this,  will  deserve  to  be  honored ; 
that  it  can  and  must  be  done,  is  evident  to  the  most  careless 
observer  of  the  social  state,  the  most  indifferent  student  of 
h'terature.  The  spirit  of  the  present  day,  in  its  various  forms 
of  development,  must  have  a  hearing  in  books.  We  will  not 
be  always  content  with  stale  repetitions  of  the  past,  to  sit 
down  to  the  cold  banquet  of  the  jokes  of  a  hundred  years 
since,  or  never  laugh  without  first  transporting  ourselves  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  have  been  humorous 
writers  since  Goldsmith,  nor  did  the  spirit  of  farce  and 
comedy  die  with  Foote  and  Colman.  There  is  humor  out  of 
Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand.  New  York  may  support  its 
humorists  and  humorous  writers  surely  out  of  its  three 
hundred  thousand  souls  —  who  pursue  the  game  of  life  with 
as  many  cross  purposes,  a  suflBciency  of  adventures — who 
love  and  laugh,  are  witty  in  themselves  and  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others  — equally  with  any  other  Anglo-Saxon  collection 
of  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

No  two  men  meet  without  a  natural  disposition  to  learn 
something  of  one  another;  each  is  anxious  to  know  how 
another  human  being  plays  his  part  in  life,  what  faculties 
nature  has  given  him,  the  diflSculties  he  meets  with,  the  hope 
and  courage  he  evinces,  the  kind  of  success  he  attains,  the 
discrepancy  between  what  might  be  and  what  is, — the  true 
measure  of  Humor.  It  is  for  mformation  of  this  kind  that 
we  look  to  the  humorous  writers  of  America ;  we  expect 
from  them  that  they  shall  separate  the  true  qualities  of  a 
raan  from  the  common-places  that  surround  him,  and  illus- 
trate life  by  the  contrast  between  a  soul  such  £ls  nature  made 
it,  and  society  in  its  thousand  abuses  reflects  it ;  that  regard- 
ing humanity  not  in  a  satirical  spirit,  but  one  of  love,  they 
shall  find  traits  of  divinity  even  in  the  inftrmities  of  our  na- 
ture, and  in  the  differences  of  condition  between  one  man 
and  another,  see  not  discord  but  variations  that  indicate  a 
better  standard  of  life.  This  is  the  high  end  of  comedy,  as 
an  illustration  of  life  and  manners ;  a  nobler  end  than  njiere- 
ly  to  make  us  laugh,  a  means  to  kindle  hope,  to  enliven  the 
daily  familiarity  of  business  and  common  life,  not  to  provoke 
contempt,  but  to  invite  encouragement. 
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This  view  of  humorous  writing,  is  certaialy  a  lofty  one,  and 
goes  beyond  the  commonly  received  ideas  of  this  faculty. 
It  is  generally  thought  warrant  enough  of  humor,  if  a  maa 
is  made  to  laugh ;  but  this  is  a  slander  that  would  include  thci 
broadest  jests  of  a  clown,  and  the  nicest  discriminations  of 
Sterne,  in  the  same  rank.  There  must  be  a  distinction  pre- 
served, between  the  laughter  of  school-boys,  the  amusement 
of  the  illiterate,  and  the  placid  smile  of  the  sage.  The  lu- 
dicrous, and  the  humorous,  must  not  be  confounded :  Don 
Quixote  and  his  squire  were  both  humorists,  but  widely  sepa- 
rated —  the  one  was  nothing  but  Sancho,  the  other  was  a 
philosopher,  the  mirror  of  all  knighdy  qualities. 

Another  popular  error  meets  us.  Lord  Kames,  a  dograa-r 
tic  critic,  says  that  the  character  of  a  humorist  arises  from 
circumstances,  visible  and  improper,  and  therefore  that  it  les- 
sens the  man  in  our  esteem.  It  is  not  because  Lord  Kames 
has  made  this  bilious  assertion,  that  we  shall  be  at  some  pains 
to  refute  it,  for  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  though  used  as  a 
school  book,  is  poor  authority  with  scholars ;  but  we  fear  this 
is  the  common,  worldly  received  notion  of  humor.  It  is 
false  and  unjust  to  human  nature.  So  far  from  a  humorist 
deserving  censure,  loss  of  esteem,  or  being  even  capable  of 
amendment,  he  is  generally  just  the  person  a  man  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling  is  sure  to  attach  to  himself,  and  this  not  out 
of  the  love  of  oddity  merely,  but  from  a  pure  spirit  of  af- 
fection, a  right-down  love  of  the  sincerity  which  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  to  him  insincere.  This  is  the  source  of  the  discrepancy 
observable  in  a  man  of  humor ;  one  who  stands  as  nature 
made  him,  original,  self-preserved,  acting  out  his  own  pecu- 
liarity, and  talking  of  the  world  as  it  is  pictured  in  his  pecu- 
liar optics.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  thus  preferred  the  society  of 
Ballantyne  to  that  of  better  men,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  opi- 
nion. The  prince  was  honest  in  his  lament  over  poor  John  Fal- 
stafF,"Icould  have  better  spared  a  better  man."  Charles  Lamb 
also,  who  acted  the  humorist  in  his  proper  person,  was  strong 
in  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  and  who  doubts  his  sincerity  r 
He  was  so  constant  to  truth  that  he  followed  her  everywhere, 
and  often  took  her  to  his  arms,  where  decent  men  w^ould  have 
abandoned  her  in  the  company  of  the  wicked  and  profane. 
Speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  he  says  of  his 
friends  :  **  He  chose  his  companions  for  some  individuality 
of  character  which  they  manifested  ;  hence,  not  many  per- 
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sons  of  science,  and  few  professed  literati^  were  of  his  coun- 
cils. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  persons  of  an  uncertain 
fortune.  His  intimados,  to  confess  a  truth,  were  in  the  world's 
eye,  a  ragged  regiment.  He  found  them  floating  on  the 
surface  of  society ;  and  the  color,  or  something  else  in  the 
weed,  pleased  him  ;  the  burrs  stuck  to  him,  but  they  were 
good  and  loving  burrs  for  all  that.  He  never  greatly  cared 
for  the  society  of  what  are  called  good  people."  This  was 
the  grain  of  sense  (always  discoverable)  in  the  ocean  of  folly 
that  attached  kings  of  old  to  their  jesters  ;  their  jests,  to  be 
worth  anjrthing,  had  to  be  seasoned  with  some  goodness  and 
truth. 

In  proof  of  its  humanity,  the  best  humor  is  pathetic ;  the 
ludicrous  is  left  behind  when  we  reach  this  pomt ;  we  have 
but  to  carry  it  a  few  steps  farther,  and  the  incongruities  of 
farce  have  reax;hed  the  refinements  and  inventions  of  poetry. 
The  surprise,  the  unexpected  contrasts,  which  suggest  laugh- 
ter to  the  illiterate,  contain  already  elements  of  the  serious 
to  the  reflective.  Humor  is  not  unlike  poetry,  because  they 
are  both  unlike  commonplace,  and  have  the  attempt  in  com- 
mon, "  to  accommodate  the  shows  of  the  word  to  die  desires 
of  the  mind."  So  we  look  upon  a  humorous  writer  as  a  kind 
of  familiar  domestic  poet. 

There  are  a  whole  troop  of  follies,  vanities,  improprieties 
of  manner,  and  petty  acts  of  injustice,  often  laughed  at ;  but 
these  are  properly  objects  of  satire.  True  humor  is  really 
benevolent ;  it  never  wounds  self-love,  or  insults  physical 
infirmity  or  poverty.  We  love  the  humors  of  low  life,  not 
because  they  are  beneath  us,  out  of  any  contempt  ;  but 
because  we  love  to  take  refuge  from  the  ordinary  misery  of 
that  station,  in  a  survey  of  its  bright  side — its  careless  jests — 
its  accidentaf  contrasts  of  dress  and  manner,  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  provided  they  do  not  betray  the  C£u-e  beneath 
them.  Humor  is  a  genial,  kindly-affectioned,  natural 
quality,  "  that  plays  around  the  heart."  Its  essence  is  good 
nature.  Wit,  on  the  contrary,  is  prone  to  sneer,  and  be 
sarcastic.  Wit  separates — humor  combines.  Humor  is 
social,  assimilates  to  the  habits  and  conversation  of  the  rest 
in  company  —  wit  stands  alone,  is  sententious,  dogmatic, 
either  kept  up  like  the  talk  of  the  Monosyllabic  Friars,  or 
ending  in  blank  astonishment.  Humor  rejoices  in  the  sum- 
mer field,  full  of  warmth  and  tender  shades — wit,  in  the 
glittering  icicles,  and  sparkling  nimble  air  of  winter.     We 
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enjoy  humor,  as  we  appreciate  every  other  thing,  by  sym- 
pathy. It  does  not  rightly  require  even  the  exhibition  of.  a 
weakness  in  others  ;  or  if  it  be  a  weakness,  it  is  one  which 
we  feel  that  we  have  escaped  by  only  a  hair's  breadth.  K  we 
were  placed  in  the  condition  of  Sam.  Weller,  in  the  Pick- 
wick papers,  should  we  not  like  to  act  in  the  same  way  f 
Are  we  not  sometimes  wilful,  and  do  we  not  put  humors 
upon  ourselves  knowingly,  because  they  are  out  of  the 
beaten  track  ?  Does  any  sensible  man  imagine  that  he  is 
perfect,  in  sense,  discernment,  conduct,  while  no  one  allows 
himself  lo  be  weak  ?  There  is  a  neutral  ground,  a  listed  holiday 
field  for  the  tilt  of  humor ;  where  the  wisest  may  sport 
wisely  in  the  embroidered  coat,  coxcomb  cap,  and  jingling 
bells  of  folly. 

Audrey  asks  of  Touchstone,  is  poetry  a  true  thing?  Humor 
is  true  and  honest  in  the  same  sense  ;  and  one  proof  of  this 
is,  that  it  does  not  flourish  on  the  artificial  level  of  high  life. 
Humor  is  not  elevated  like  poetry  in  its  difference  from  the 
common  sense  of  things  ;  still,  it  is  diverse,  and  often  repre- 
sents a  better  state  of  feeling. 

With  these  remarks,  which  we  consider  due  to  the  general 
subject,  we  turn  to  the  works  before  us.  The  Motley  Book 
is  a  series  of  tales  and  sketches  of  a  humorous  character, 
originally  published  in  numbers,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
perishable  works  of  that  class,  by  a  happy  choice  in  descrip- 
tion, an  ingenious  cheerful  fancy,  and  an  occasional  vein  of 
just  ridicule.  The  style  is  impregnated  with  wit,  disclosing 
a  fresh,  manly,  original  mode  of  thought,  unhackneyed  in 
the  literary  tricks  of  the  day.  With  these  good  quaUties 
there  are  several  marks  of  haste  ;  so  that,  as  a  work,  it 
rather  gives  evidence  of  the  general  ability  of  the  author, 
than  defines  his  future  position  with  the  public  ;  but  it  gives 
decided  hints  of  a  variety  of  talents,  chiefly  a  strongly 
marked  perception  of  the  ludicrous  based  upon  a  sound 
understanding  and  keen  judgment,  and  this  power  of  comic 
satire  is  fully  developed  in  the  comedy.  We  occasionally 
regret  the  wauit  of  that  delicate  harmony  between  feeling 
and  execution,  that  constitutes  the  just  tone,  the  unimpro- 
vable manner  of  a  classic  writer. 

The  comedy  is  a  picture  of  manners,  celebrating,  in  five 
acts,  the  election  of  an  alderman,  with  the  various  humors 
thereto  belonging.  Brisk,  and  Gudgeon,  are  the  rival  candi- 
dates ;  the  former  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  wealth — a 
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poor,  intriguing  schemer,  of  no  principle,  whose  sole  object 
IS  money;  who,  "if  coach  wheels  were  but  spoked  with 
gold,  would  be  an  active  running  footman  all  his  life,  for  the 
sake  of  enjoying  the  glitter."  Gudgeon  is  a  man  of  small 
wit — a  believer  in  dreams,  who  is  stupid  enough  to  be  the 
greatest  fool  of  his  party,  and  therefore  we  suppose  the  best 
stool-pigeon  for  the  rest. 

These  fellows,  with  their  satellites,  unmask  on  the  stage  a 
satirical  picture  of  the  purity  of  elections.  We  have  an  old 
citizen,  Crumb ;  a  sound  old  man  of  right  feelings,  who  is 
the  polar  star  of  truth  and  justice  in  the  piece,  among  these 
vulgar  politicians.  A  young  musician,  a  protege  of  the  old 
man's,  is  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Brisk  ;  but  as  young 
flute  players  are  apt  to  be  on  the  stage,  Mr.  Blanding  is  poor, 
and  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  an  alderman  elect,  with 
the  dignities  and  prospective  profits  of  that  station,  a 
worshipper  of  the  very  prevalent  aristocracy  of  office.  He 
can  reverence  a  congressman,  and  fall  down  to  worship  him 
if  he  be  a  senator.  The  plot  turns  on  this  weakness. 
Blanding  assumes  the  disguise  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Goss,  a 
relative  of  a  United  States  senator  of  that  name,  introduces 
himself  as  such,  chiefly  by  the  display  of  an  excellent 
dinner-eating  capacity,  and  use  of  extraordinary  metaphor,  " 
and  gains  the  father-in-law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens, 
disgusted  with  the  rival  candidates,  unite  their  votes  on 
Crumb,  who  is  elected.  The  tables  are  turned  —  and  now 
that  Blanding  is  the  friend  of  an  alderman,  the  golden  spoked 
chariot  has  taken  another  direction.  Brisk  veers  round  in 
pursuit  of  it,  and  is  anxious  for  the  alliance  of  Blanding  and 
the  vote  of  Crumb.  Mr.  Jefferson  Goss  throws  off*  his  dis- 
guise, the  politicians  have  already  been  discomfited — and 
so  closes  the  fifth  act. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  claims  for  these  five  acts  the 
rank  of  "  a  genuine  legitimate  comedy."  That  there  are 
various  qualities  to  be  found  in  different  standard  comedies, 
which  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  the  Politicians,  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  we  are  not,  therefore,  disposed  to  deny  this 
rank  to  the  present  work.  The  staple  of  comedy  is  satire  ; 
if  the  subject  be  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience,  one  capable  of  comic  effects,  and  withal 
be  handled  in  a  just  manner,  with  more  or  less  of  dramatic 
power,  it  can  be  called  nothing  but  a  comedy.  The  Politi- 
cians may  not  lay  claim  to  "  the  nicer  touch  of  Wycherley's 
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or  Congreve's  wit ;"  its  subject  is  less  refined  than  many  of 
the  old  plays ;  as  it  does  not  deal  with  the  characters  of 
high  life,  so  it  cannot  in  any  sense  he  called  genteel ;  it  may 
lack  the  analytical  nicety  of  other  plays,  where  the  characters 
become  mere  personations  of  an  idea  or  quality,  but  it  does 
not  want  comic  power,  energy,  or  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
ludicrous ;  the  dialogue  is  constantly  sustained  in  a  rapid 
succession  of  wit  and  smartness,  each  sicene  aids  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  main  theme,  and  has  its  separate  interest, 
and  when  the  curtain  falls,  there  is  a  distinct  mental  impres- 
sion left  with  us,  which  we  confess  is  rarely  produced  by 
the  successfulyarce*  of  the  day. 

We  extract  the  following  scene  entire,  a  just  satire,  with 
no  more  heightening  than  is  necessary  to  the  truth  of  a  litera- 
ry picture.  Mr.  Brisk,  in  the  course  of  his  popularity  hunts, 
comes  in  contact  with  an  assembly  of  loafers,  a  scene  that, 
with  its  coarse  familiarity  and  low  obsequiousness,  would  be 
disgusting,  were  it  not  relieved  by  our  author's  wit  and  plea- 
santry. 

"  The  kitchen  of  Work's  Hotel.  A  table  spread^  lights,  9fc.  .  Land- 
lord, Tom  Ldo,  and  others,     2^o  them  enters  Brisk. 

**  Landlord.  Gentlemen,  here's  Mr.  Brisk ! 

"  Tom  Lug,  Where]  where] — Three  cheers  for  his  excellency! 

"  Brisk.  Ah,  Thomas,  it  does  me  good  to  take  you  by  the  band, 
yoQ  hearty  old  fellow — William — James — Surge,  are  you  here 
too  1 — On  my  soul  it's  as  fine  for  the  eye  as  a  visit  to  the  Museum, 
to  see  so  many  honest  friends  gathered  together. 

"  Tarn  Lug.  How's  Mrs.  Brisk  ? 

"  Brisk.  Dead  these  ten  years,  Tom. 

"  Tom  Lug.  Beg  your  pardon — then  she's  as  dead  as  old  Adam 
himself;  but  how's  your  daughter  ] 

"  Brisk,  Well,  I  thank  you,  Thomas.  How  is  your  family,  Mr. 
Surge  ] 

"  Surge.  C Laughing. J  Your  honor's  jokin'  with  me  now — now 
confess,  your  honor — playing  the  crab,  eh  f — comin'  the  blind  eel 
over  us  1 — » How's  your  family  1  now  that's  too  good ! 

"  Brisk.  Well,  ?iow  is  your  family  ] 

**  LafuUord.  You  must  excuse  him  from  answering  that  ques- 
tion— any  other,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  would  with  pleasure — but 
f  whispers  J  he's  been  in  the  penitentiary  ever  since  he  was  of  mar- 
riageable age. 

"  Brisk.  Oh !  f  aside  J  I  thought  as  much ; — it's  a  disgrace  to  be 
bom  in  the  same  century  and  on  the  same  continent  with  such  a 
fellow.  He  is  enough  to  infect  an  eiftire  hemiaphere,  like  the 
plague. 
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'*  Landlord.  Mr.  Brisk,  will  you  bo  good  enough  to  take  the  head 
of  the  table,  with  the  respects  of  the  company] 

"  Brisk,  No — no — you  must  excuse  me,  if  you  wiD ;  let  one  of 
these  worthy  gentlemen  preside,  if  you  please.  (Aside,)  And  save 
me  from  neighborhood  to  Mr.  Surge. 

"  Landlord,  Well,  Tom  Lug,  come  this  way.  Here,  put  your 
face  between  these  two  bottles  of  porter,  and  keep  your  eye  stea- 
dily on  the  water-cresses,  and  you  may  hold  sober  till  we  are 
through.  [  They  take  their  places  at  ike  table. 

"  2'ewi  Lug,  Alderman,  what  do  you  think  of  this  alistockingcy 
that's  agin  us  at  the  polls  ] — They  say  I  aint  fit  to  be  governor  of 
the  state,  because  I'm  out  at  elbows,  and  have  had  a  little  quarrel 
with  the  haberdasher,  and  his  second  cousin,  the  hosier.  Haven't 
I  seen  figureheads  of  Romans  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  bows  of 
as  big  ships  as  ever  floated  out  of  this  port  ?  and  wasn't  they  naked, 
excepting  a  little  roll  of  linen  over  their  breasts,  and  a  sprig  of 
poplar  in  their  hand  1 

"  Brisk.  You  not  fit  for  governor !  that's  a  pretty  joke.  You  are 
fit  for  any  thing.  (Aside J — Among  others,  from  a  peculiar  con- 
formation of  neck,  for  the  gallows.  The  man  that  says  a  pauper — 
Yea,  a  vagabond,  Tom — is  not  suitable  to  hold  the  highest  dignities 
m  the  gift  of  the  people,  is  a  traitor  and  a  scoundrel. 

"  Toffi  Lug.  That's  a  noble  sentiment — a  high-minded  senti- 
ment. Let's  have  his  health — Gem'men,  the  health  of  our  next 
alderman,  Mr.  John  Brisk.     Drunk  standing,  boys. 

[They  drink  it. 

"  Brisk.  (Rising.)  In  return,  gentlemen,  for  this  flattering  toast, 
let  me  offer  you,  *  The  ragamuffins  and  paupers  of  the  ward  :  they 
conceal  more  genuine  honor  and  virtue  beneath  their  rags,  than 
King  Solomon  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  or  a  Fourth  of  July  orator  in 
his  new-bought  ruffle  and  wristbands !' 

"  Surge.  (Maudlin  drunk.)  They  call  me  names,  alderman — 
they  abuse  poor  Joe  Surge  —  and  one  of  the  Gudgeon  gentry  called 
me  a  tadpole.  [  Weeps. 

"  Brisk.  Why  did  he  call  you  tadpole,  Joseph  ? 

**  Surge.  Because  —  because — your  honor,  I  haven't  had  —  a 
clean  shirt  on  these  three  year.  Tadpoles  live  in  mud,  your  honor 
knows. 

"  Brisk.  And  what  do  they  call  you,  Tom  % 

**  Tom  Lug,  Why,  your  honor,  one  of  the  canvassers  returns  me 
as  a  resident  turtle  ! 

"  Brisk.  How  is  that  1 

"  Tom  Lug.  'Cause  I  never  comes  out  of  this  old  corduroy  jacket 
of  mine. 

"  Brisk.  What  name  have  these  worthy  gentlemen  ]  I  suppose 
you  are  all  christened. 

"  Tom  Lug.  These  are  the  men  in  the  moon,  because  they  al- 
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ways  have  dirty  faces.  —  Now,  alderman,  give  us  a  song  for  answer- 
ing all  these  questions. 

"  Brisk.  One  more — Has  your  worthy  landlord  no  title  1 
"  Cook,  (Speaks  up,J  Yes,  an  it  please  Alderman  Brisk,  your 
honor — we  call  him  the  chimbly-swallow,  for  he's  for  everlasting 
poking  about  the  hearth,  and  smelling  the  smoke  and  the  dishes. 
"  Tom  Lug.  Now  for  the  song ! 
"  All.  Yes,  now  for  the  song ! 

**  Brisk.  How  many  stevedores  and  wharfingers  do  you  know, 
Tom? 

"  Tom  Lug.  Let  me  see,  there's  Zeke  Oakum,  tarpaulin  Tom — 
two ;  Bill  Baffin ;  but  poor  Bill's  deadly  sick — ^I  doubt  whether 
he'll  get  up  to  vote  :  say  a  score  and  a  half.  But  give  us  the  song, 
if  you  please.  {Aside)— llaxWeCf  my  boys,  if  he  doesn't  come 
down  with  his  song,  we'll  pitch  our  votes  on  the  other  side— 
that's  all. 

"  BHsk.  fAside.J  I  hear  that,  and  although  I  would  as  lief  usg 
in  a  musty  fish-keg,  I  must  try  it. 

"toe  bono. 
"Were  mine  a  head  as  high  as  is  the  highest  steeple, 

A  tongue  as  loud  as  it's  far-sounding  bell. 
The  one  I  would  raise  to  the  sky  for  me  people — 

The  other  would  echo  of  tyrants  the  knell ! 
"  Were  my  arm  but  as  long  as  the  great  Mississippi, 

My  bosom  as  broad  as  the  Prairie-du-Chien, 
With  the  one,  for  their  sakes,  how,  ye  tyrants  i  I'd  whip  ye, 

And  breast  with  the  other  your  torrents  of  spleen  ! 
"  If  my  legs  were  as  long  as  the  tall  Alleganies, 

Like  Barclay,  I'd  walk  the  wide  world  roundabout— 
And  rescue,  wherever  I  found  them,  poor  royalist  zanies. 

And  put  with  my  vigor  their  rulers  to  rout ! 
"  Oh,  give  me  a  breast  that  expands  like  the  ocean. 

And  eyes  like  the  vigilant  planets  above, 
Then,  oh  then  to  my  heart  I  will  hug  with  emotion 
The  people  I  smile  on — the  people  I  love  I 
"  Thm  Lug.  (Aside.)  Now  he  must  give  us  the  hornpipe  he 
danced  at  the  Fancy  Ball  with  aunt  Peggy  on  his  back.     Cook  wiD 
do  for  aunt  Peggy,  if  she  brushes  up  a  little. — Come,  alderman, 
another  favor  to  your  constituents ! 

"  Brisk.  What's  that,  Tom  ]  Any  thing  you  can  ask — ^you  know 
I  am  the  servant  of  the  people. 

"  Tom  Lug.  Nothing  much  ;  I'm  a'most  ashamed  to  ask  you,  it's 
such  a  m.ere  trifle. — Joe,  you  ask  him,  you  aint  afraid  of  the  peni- 
tentiary keepers.  Why,  uncle  Brisk,  to  make  a  plain  story  of  it, 
you  must  give  us  your  Fancy-Bali  hornpipe  around  the  table  with 
cook  on  your  back. 

*'  Brisk.  (Feigns  sudden  sickness.)  Landlord,  what  have  yoa  put 
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in  these  lobsters  ?  They  have  made  me  sick  as  death — give  me 
fresh  air — There,  so ;  now  lead  me  to  the  door :  I  shall  be  well  in 
a  mitaute.     fls  canducled  to  tJie  door^  and  makes  off,) 

"  Tom  Lug.  AV^hat  a  kind  good  man  Mr.  Brisk  is — ^he's  broke 
his  constitution  working  at  dinners  and  suppers  and  cold  collations 
for  the  people  !  That  was  a  capital  song,  as  good  as  the  quirister 
himself  could  give  us;  but  I'm  afraid  the  idea  of  cook  and  he  in  a 
hornpipe  was  too  much  for  his  nerves !  Any  how,  three  cheers  and 
our  votes  to  a  man  for  little  Jack  Brisk !" 

The  subject  of  political  life  is  well  chosen  for  illustration; 
its  capacity  for  mirth,  its  openness  to  ridicule,  are  perceived 
by  the  most  implicit  follower  at  the  heels  of  die  best  crowd- 
compelling  politician.  An  ordinary  newspaper  taken  up  by 
any  other  person  than  a  committee-man  or  a  vice  president, 
whose  name  is  therein  figured  in  capitals,  is  itself  a  laugha- 
ble satire  on  the  conduct  of  elections.  The  good  sense  that 
characterizes  the  people  on  other  occasions,  seems  abandoned 
the  moment  the  choice  of  a  ruler,  or  a  magistrate,  is  con- 
cerned. Doubtless  there  is  something  of  value  involved — 
some  actual  right  in  every  contest  of  this  kind — since  men  do 
not  get  violently  interested  where  there  is  nothing  at  stake ; 
but,  if  it  were  sought  to  bury  truth  under  the  greatest  load  of 
misconceptions — to  render  her  ridiculous,  and  the  most 
unlike  herself — the  attempt  could  not  be  more  successful  than 
in  a  political  question  as  at  present  conducted.  The  most 
refined  artifice,  and  the  most  shallow  trick  of  ignorance,  are 
mingled  together,  and  seem  equally  to  pass  current  in  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  As  nothing  is  nobler  than  the 
science  of  politics,  so  nothing  is  meaner,  not  even  the  basest 
acts  of  the  attorney,  than  the  poor  tricks,  the  disgraceful 
subterfuges,  the  lies,  evasions,  and  meannesses  of  the  art  of 
gaining  office.  These  are  not  confined  to  either  party.  It 
seems  a  curse  upon  those  who  would  meddle  profanely  with 
,  holy  things ;  that  patriotism — the  desire  to  lead  our  fellow- 
citizens,  virtuously,  and  by  right  influence,  the  purest  of  in- 
centives where  it  is  honest — should,  the  moment  that  princi- 
ple is  disregarded,  lead  men  into  the  most  loathsome  con- 
tempt and  folly. 
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Akt.  VEQ. — 1.  Speech  of  Mr.  WaUj  of  New  Jersey j  delivered 
in  the  Senate,  May  12, 1840,  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  uni- 
form system  of  Bankruptcy. 

2.  Speech  of  Mr,  Calhoun^  of  South  Carolina^  in  the  Senate, 
June  2,  1840,  on  the  same  subject. 

8.  Tioo  Speeches  of  Mr.  Webster ^  same  session,  on  the  same 
subject* 

The  subject  of  a  bankrupt  law,  at  all  times  interesting  to 
a  commercial  community,  has  been  rendered  peculiarly  so 
by  the  late  revulsions  in  trade.  The  success,  in  the  senate, 
of  the  bill  reported  at  the  last  session,  has  contributed  still 
farther  to  heighten  that  interest.  It  seems,  now,  not  alto- 
gether visionary  to  hope  for  such  a  law  at  no  distant  day, 
and  we  should  scarcely  be  doing  our  duty  to  the  country,  if 
we  neglected  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  presented  by 
the  recent  congressional  discussion,  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
public  upon  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  that  im- 
portant question. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  upon  "  Democracy  in  the 
United  States,"  betrays — amidst  evidences  of  much  ability 
— the  common  weakness  of  the  French  mind,  in  every  part 
of  the  book,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  that  which 
relates  to  the  matter  of  bankruptcy.  He  is  what  is  called, 
in  a  most  expressive  French  phrase,  an  homme  d  systeme.  He 
insists  upon  explaining  all  the  phenomena  by  a  single  pre- 
conceived principle.  Democracy  is  a  key  to  every  peculi- 
arity in  a  country  distinguished  by  so  many  of  them.  Thus, 
our  very  commerce  is  democratic,  and  will  submit,  he  affirms, 
to  no  restraints.  Accordingly,  says  he,  they  have  no  bankrupt 
law — c^est  tout  simple.  Now  we  need  not  inform  our  readers, 
that  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  the  "  commerce,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  commercial  world  in  these  states,  there  has  never 
been  a  day  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  which  such  a  law 
would  not  have  passed  almost  unanimously.  The  merchants 
and  traders,  generally,  have  petitioned,  demanded,  protested, 
"  beseeching  or  besieging"  strenuously,  continually,  clamor- 
ously. There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  httle  diver- 
sity of  opinion  among  that  class,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
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some  well  contrived  and  uniform  system  of  rules  on  this  sub* 
jectt  as  ever  existed  among  any  great  body  of  men  on  any 
subject.  J 

H<Bc  Janus  summui  ah  imo —  1 

The  rest  of  the  country,  however,  have  not  concurred  in  ■ 
these  views-     On  the  contrary,  the  agricultural  and  other  I 
classes  have  almost  as  unanimously  objected  to  die  confining  I 
the  privileges  to  a  single  class  of  society,  or  extending  the  1 
penalties  to  all-     Then  the  experience  of  the  country,  under 
the  old  bankrupt  law,  has  been  alleged  as  conclusive  against 
the  benefits  of  any.     Professional  gentlemen  of  great  prac- 
tice at  that  time,  have  testified  to  the  mortifying  and  discoii- J 
raging  fact,  that  nobody  but  the  solicitors,  the  assignees,  and* 
fraudulent  and  improvident  debtors,  ever  profited  by  a  com- 
mission.    Lord  Eldon  bad  said  as  much  of  the  English  sys- 
tem.    On  succeeding  to  the  woolsack,  in  ISOl,  he  held  this 
emphatic,  and  for  him,  surprisingly  posidve  and  precise  lan- 

§uage.  He  said  that  '*  the  abuse  of  the  bankrupt  law  was  a 
tsgrace  to  the  country,  and  diat  it  would  be  better  at  once 
to  repeal  all  the  statutes,  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  applied  to 
such  purposes.  There  was  no  mercy  to  the  estate.  Nothing 
was  less  thought  of  than  the  object  of  the  commission.  As 
they  were  frequently  conducted  in  the  country,  they  were 
little  more  than  stock  in  trade  for  the  commissioners,  the 
assignee,  and  the  soUcitor."*  Since  that  time  the  English 
system  has  been,  in  some  respects,  very  much  improved  by 
the  statutes  of  6  George  IV.  c.  16,  and  1  arid  2  William  W. 
c,  50.  Still  what,  on  the  whole,  are  the  practical  benefits 
derived  from  it  at  the  present  moment  we  are  not  sufficiendy 
informed.  But  at  any  rate,  it  was  very  natural  and  very 
reasonable,  in  the  lace  of  all  this  experience,  bodi  here  and 
in  England,  to  question  the  expediency,  at  least  in  any  prac- 
ticable form,  of  any  such  laws.  The  doubts  thus  excited 
were  infinitely  strengthened  in  this  country  by  high  political 
considerations  growing  out  of  its  peculiar  constitution.  They 
who  felt  a  jealousy  of  the  fedenu  government,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  states,  were  alarmed  at  the  idea 
of  adding  to  its  already,  as  it  was  thought,  overshadowing 
authority,  such  a  vast  source  of  infiocnce  by  the  appointment 
of  commissioners,  and  such  a  control  over  the  fortunes  of  in- 
dividuals by  the  stem  poUce  of  bankruptcy.  They  espe- 
cially who,  like  ourselves,  consider  the  influence  of  the 
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executive  department  of  that  government  as  altogether  dis- 
proportionate and  excessive,  naturally  revolted  at  the  idea 
of  augmenting  it  so  considerably,  without  any  assurance  or 
even  prospect  of  accomplishing  the  salutary  ends  aimed  a 
by  the  measure.  Why  disturb  the  balance — why  mar  thf 
harmony  of  the  constitution,  with  a  view  to  attain  an  objecl 
which  experience  shows  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  legisla- 
tion, at  least  so  extremely  diflScult  to  bring  within  it  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  the  present  paper,  to  attempt  any 
solution  of  the  interesting  political  problem  just  stated;  mort 
especially  as  in  the  speecnes  at  the  head  of  our  article,  and 
for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  in  all  the  others, 
it  is  entirely  omitted.  We  shall  treat  the  matter  as  one  of 
ordinary  legislation,  in  reference  to  its  general  effects  upon 
individuals  and  society.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  pro- 
pound any  plan  of  our  own  for  a  practical  system,  or  de- 
velop dogmatically,  and  in  a  regular  synthetical  form,  the 
various  points  of  mquiry  as  to  property,  preference,  and  re- 
sponsibility, that  arise  in  the  discussion  of  most  cases  of 
bankruptcy.  This  would  require  a  volume,  and  a  very 
bulky  one,  instead  of  a  few  pages  in  a  periodical  journal. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  stating  and  illustration  of 
some  fundsunental  principles,  without  a  clear  apprehension 
of  which  every  discussion  of  this  important  subject  must  be 
confused  and  unsatisfactory,  and  which  we  humbly  conceive 
to  have  been  either  overlooked  or  misunderstood,  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  speeches  mentioned  in  our  rubric. 

Mr.  Webster's  second  speech,  without  presenting  (as  nei- 
ther indeed  does  his  first)  a  comprehensive  view,  or  a  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  contains  one 
very  striking  practical  recommendation  of  the  bill  reported 
from  the  committee.  That  bill  contemplated  only  voluntary 
bankruptcy,  as  it  was  called,  and  it  was  objected  that  such 
a  law  would  confer  no  benefit  on  any  body  but  the  debtor, 
and  so  do  no  good,  at  all  commensurate  with  the  inconve- 
niences inseparable  from  every  system  of  bankruptcy.  He 
undertakes  to  answer,  and  does,  we  think,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  very  satisfactorily  answer  this  objection.  He  shows 
that  the  right  now  universally  conceded  to  insolvent  debtors 
in  this  country,  lo  make  over  their  whole  property  to  as- 
signees, for  the  benefit  of  certain  preferred  creditors,  tends 
more  than  any  thing  else  lo  maintain  that  system  of  thought- 
less and  extravagant  credit  that  prevails  here  more  than  any 
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where  else,  and  often  "with  most  mischievous  results.  The 
friendly  endorser,  as  he  is  called,  is  sure  that,  come  what 
may,  he  is  secure.  He  knows  the  situation  of  the  trader  he 
is  bolstering  up  to  be  precarious,  nay,  desperate.  He  knows 
full  well  he  is  in  a  state  of  actual,  even  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, hopeless  insolvency.  Yet  he  dissembles  his 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  in  order  to  give  him  another  chance 
in  the  lottery  of  speculation.  He  even  goes  farther — he 
invites  others  to  repose  confidence  in  his  principal,  by  the 
confidence  which  he  affecU  himself  to  feel.  He  gives  him  a 
false  credit,  and  enables  him -to  impose  upon  the  unwary— 
he  helps  him  to  postpone  the  moment  of  bankruptcy  only  to 
extend  its  havoc  —  and  when  the  evil  day  at  length  comes, 
he  is  enabled  by  the  debtor,  whose  accompUce  he  has  been 
in  the  work  of  deception,  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  fund  ob- 
tained under  a  false  show  of  solvency,  and  appropriate  it  to 
his  own  use,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  innocent  aupes  from 
whose  credulity  it  weis  obtained.  Every  body  sees  why  a 
man  giving  a  letter  of  credit  is  held  responsible  as  a  guaran- 
tee. Every  body  vnM  admit  it  to  be  both  law  and  justice, 
that  one  making  a  false  representation  to  a  person  about  to 

Eart  with  his  money,  on  the  faith  of  that  representation,  shall 
e  bound  to  make  it  good ;  yet  so  perverse  a  thing  is  a  false 
point  of  honor,  and  so  strongly  is  the  preference  of  the  friend- 
ly endorser  established  in  all  the  habits  of  trade  and  the 
ideas  of  merchants,  that  nobody  perceives  how  near  this  case 
comes,  for  every  practical  purpose,  to  those  just  mentioned. 
If,  instead  of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  creditors,  he  were 
ranged  among  the  sureties  of  the  debtor,  it  would  be,  we  are 
persuaded,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  consistent  with 
good  logic,  good  morals,  and  good  law.  No  one  can  have 
been  engaged  in  cases  of  this  painful  kind,  which  are  unfor- 
tunately of  perpetual  occurrence  in  every  part  of  this  coun- 
try, without  bringing  the  tribute  of  his  experience  to  confirm 
the  conclusion  of  the  distinguished  senator  fi-om  Massachu- 
setts. 

We  agree,  also,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  our  subse- 
quent remarks,  with  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  power  conferred  upon  congress  by  the  clause 
of  the  constitution,  which  enables  it  to  "  make  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States." 
We  think  it  gives  them  tne  control  of  the  whole  subject ;  and 
that  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  set  up  between  bankrupt 
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and  insolvent  laws,  (assigning  the  former  to  federal,  and  the 
latter  lo  state  legislation,)  is  without  any  solid  foundation. 

Both  Mr.  Wall,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  have  fallen  into  this 
error.  The  former  of  those  gentlemen  was  one  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  senate's  committee,  and  moved  a  substitute  for 
the  bill  reported  from  it.  He  agrees  that  the  time  is  arrived, 
when  the  state  of  the  country  imperatively  demands,  that 
congress  shall  exercise  their  constitutional  power  of  passing 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy.  He  farther 
concedes  that  that  power  is  "  as  broad  and  comprehensive 
as  the  whole  subject  of  bankruptcy."  Yet  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  impose  upon  it  the  most  arbitrary  and  narrow 
restriction  that  can  be  imagined,  by  supposing  the  "whole 
subject"  of  bankruptcy  to  have  been  completely  exhausted 
by  the  English  statutes,  (not  British,  for  tne  Scotch  law  m, 
at  least  mxw,  diferent,)  and  all  the  improvements  called  for 
by  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization,  to  be  precluded  by 
such  enactments  as  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  in 
the  16th  century!  It  will  be  at  once  doing  justice  to  Mr. 
Wall,  and  setting  in  a  more  intelligible  hght,  the  points  in 
which  we  are  compelled  to  differ  with  him,  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  speech. 

After  some  neither  very  edifying  nor  very  novel  etymo- 
logical remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  word,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  that, 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  it  has  been 
naturalized  in  the  English  language,  and  has  now  not  only  a  tech- 
nical but  a  popular  signification,  perfectly  well  understood.  The 
meaning  of  bankrupt  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  debtor  who  is  a 
trader  J  and  untviUing  or  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or  meet  his  engage- 
ments.    •     •     •     • 

''  Bankrupt  differs  in  its  technical  sense  from  insolvent  debtor, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  Any  debtor,  whether  a 
trader  or  not,  may  be  an  insolvent ;  and  the  only  test  of  insolvency, 
is  the  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  not  his  insolvency.  No  debtor 
can  be  insolvent,  who  has  the  ability  but  not  the  tcill  to  pay  his 
debts.  A  debtor  trader  may  be  a  bankrupt,  if  he  has  the  ineaiu 
but  not  the  tmll  to  pay  his  debts." 

As  to  no  debtor's  being  an  insolvent  who  can  pay  his  debts, 
a  man  of  much  less  acumen  than  Mr.  Wall  might  have  made 
that  discovery ;  but  we  marvel  much,  that  when  he  came  to 
add,  that  bankruptcy  might  take  place  even  where  an  unwil- 
ling, and  therefore,  fraudulent  debtor,  was  able  to  pay ;  he 
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did  not  reflect,  that,  from  motives  of  policy,  or  other  the  like 
considerations,  the  law,  in  every  department  of  it,  often  pre-' 
sumes  a  fact,  of  which  it  is  diflicult,  or  impossible,  to  prove  the 
existence.  In  every  well  regulated  system  of  bankruptcy, 
certain  indications  of  insolvency  are  taken  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  exists,  and  it  is  lor  the  debtor  against  whom 
a  commission  has  issued,  to  establish  the  contrary,  by  paying 
his  debts.  As  soon  as  he  has  done  so,  the  proceedings  are 
superseded  of  course.     He  is  no  bankrupt,  if  he  is  thus 

J)roved  to  be  solvent ;  supposing,  that  is  to  say,  all  positive 
iraud  out  of  the  question.     But  more  of  this  by-and-bye. 
To  proceed  with  Mr.  Wall's  speech : 

*•  Such,  then,  is  the  description  or  class  of  persons  who  may  be 
bankrupts,  or  the  subjects  of  a  law  of  bankruptcy.  What,  ikien, 
is  the  subject  on  which  a  law  of  bankruptcy  may  operate  %  Here, 
affain,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  legislation,  and  judicial  decisions 
of  England,  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  forming  of  the 
constitution.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  we  must  legislate  in  the 
same  manner,  on  the  subject  of  baftkruptcy,  or  adopt  the  same  pro- 
visions as  are  found  in  the  acts  of  parliament  in  relation  thereto ; 
but  that  our  constitutional  legislation  must  be  confined  to  the  same 
classes  of  persoTis,  and  the  same  subject  matters.  Whether  the  word 
bankrupt  traces  its  origin  to  the  custom  of  traders  on  the  Rialto,  or 
of  the  traders  in  any  other  country,  for  its  symbolical  (?)  meaning, 
or  to  the  code  of  the  civil  law,  at  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  principle  of  the  system,  or 
the  subject  of  such  a  law,  was  the  creature  of  the  parliament  of  Eng" 
land  ;  and  such  principles  only  were  in  the  contemplation  qfitspow  rs, 
when  this  clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution.  Thelaw  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcy,  which  the  constitution  means,  is  confined  to  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy^  and  the  classes  of  persons  as  understood  in 
England  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  The  cessio  bonorum  of  the 
dvU  law,  was  simply  an  insolvent  law,  which  did  not  discharge  the 
debtor  from  the  contract,  but  only  that  part  of  the  remedy  relative 
to  imprisonment,  differing  substantially  only  from  the  English  insol- 
vent law,  (])  which  gave  the  relief  only  on  the  application  of  the 
debtor,  in  permitting  either  the  debtor  or  creditor  to  become  the 
actor  in  originating  the  proceedings.  1  believe  that  there  was  not, 
at  that  time,  any  law  of  bankruptcy  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
which  discharged  the  debtor  from  the  contract  without  the  consent 
of  the  creditor.  As  far  as  they  went  on  that  subject,  the  discharge 
was  conferred  by  the  voluntary  or  enforced  consent  of  the  creditor, 
and  in  the  nature  of  a  composition.  The  English  bankrupt  law, 
was  the  only  one  (?)  that  discharged  the  debtor  from  the  contract 
Thia,  too,  furnishes  one  of  the  marked  distinctions  between  a  law  on 
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the  subject  of  insolvency,  and  (one  on  the  subject)  of  bankruptcy. 
The  latter  discharged  the  debtor  from  the  contract  itself,  provided 
the  debtor  was  a  trader ;  the  former  from  the  remedies  founded  on 
the  contract,  as  related  to  the  imprisonment  of  the  person,  or  the 
remedy  allowed  by  the  lex  loci  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the 
contract." 

Now,  reserving  to  ourselves  all  advantages  and  benefit  of 
exception  to  the  manifold  errors,  uncertainties,  and  inaper- 
fections,  in  the  above  extract  of  the  speech  aforesaid  contained, 
we  will  just  add  one  or  two  more,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  our  issue  with  the  orator,  that  shall  embrace  all  the  points 
in  controversy  between  us,  and  bring  them  out  clearly. 

"  The  dicta  [qucere,  dictum]  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  that  the  line  of  opposition,  between  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws,  is  not  so  distinctly  marked  as  to  enable  any  one  to  say,  with 
positive  precision,  what  regulations  belong  exclusively  to  one,  and 
not  to  the  other  of  those  laws,  admits  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  laws.  There  are  some  fundamental  distinctions  that 
separate  them  into  classes. 

"1.  Bankrupt  laws  are  confined  to  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  and  to  contracts — insolvent  laws  operate  upon  all  classes 
of  persons,  and  upon  torts  as  well  as  contracts. 

"  2.  Insolvent  laws  cmmot  operate  on  the  contract  by  dissolving 
it.  Bankrupt  laws  may  and  do.  •  •  •  Insolvent  laws  (of  this 
character)  must  be  made  pre\dously  to  the  contract  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state,  but  cannot  dissolve  a  previous  contract,  or 
one  made  out  of  its  jurisdiction  They  cannot  reach  an  existing 
contract.  A  bankrupt  may  and  does  act  on  the  obligation  of  all 
contracts,  prospectively  or  retrospectively,  between  a  trading  debtor 
and  his  creditor,  in  case  of  bankruptcy. 

"  There  are  other  diversities,  but  perhaps  not  so  distinctly  marked 
as  to  constitute  a  line  of  partition.  These  distinctions  are  funda- 
mental, and  divide  the  two  systems  by  boundaries  that  cannot  be 
overleaped." 

After  laying  down  these  principles,  Mr.  Wall  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  bill  reported  from  the  committee  was  incon- 
sistent with  them.  With  this  part  of  his  argument,  how- 
ever, we  choose  to  have  nothing  to  do,  farther  at  least  than 
just  to  say  that  we  do  not  agree  with  him  in  laying  any  stress 
on  the  word  "  uniform"  in  the  constitution,  to  exclude  volun- 
tary  bankruptcy.  His  remarks,  indeed,  on  this  head,  are  not 
very  clear ;  he  appears  (though  it  seems  scarcely  credible) 
to  interpret  *'  uniform"  as  equivalent  to  *<  mutual."     Although 
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we  do  not  dissemble  our  disinclination  to  adopt  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  if  a  more  complete  and  perfect 
measure  of  the  kind  could  be  adopted  by  congress,  yet  any 
difficulty  arising  out  of  the  word  "  uniform"  is  not  among  our 
objections  to  allowing  a  debtor  his  discharge  without  the 
consent  of  his  creditor.  The  addition  of  the  words  "  through- 
out the  United  States,"  puts  the  meaning  too  far  beyond  all 
reach  of  controversy. 

Mr.  Calhoun  has  pursued,  though  in  a  manner  very  cha- 
racteristic of  his  intellectual  habits,  substantially  the  same 
train  of  argument.  This  senator  is  a  subtle  disputant,  quick 
of  perception,  ready  in  reply,  bold  in  paraclox,  specious 
in  apology,  intrepid  to  affirm,  and  skilled  in  all  the  little 
artiBces  of  verbal  distinction.  But  he  wants  some  of  the 
most  essential  attributes  of  a  deep  and  philosophical  thinker. 
His  head  is  French,  for  its  love  of  preconceived  system,  and 
German,  for  its  tendency  to  transcendental  metaphysics ;  but 
he  has  neither  the  practical  sense  of  the  former,  nor  the  large, 
round-about,  cathohc  and  comprehensive  views,  and  espe- 
cially the  vast  and  diversified  knowledge,  of  the  latter.  His 
is  very  limited.  He  would  have  been  a  most  formidable 
champion  of  a  scholastic  thesis,  in  the  days  of  the  •*  irrefra- 
gable" doctors,  and  might  have  figured  with  Aquinas  and 
Scotus,  or  with  Roscellinus  and  P.  Lombard.  But  he  lives 
in  an  "  age  too  late"  by  some  five  or  six  hundred  years. 
The  plain  rules  of  inductive  logic,  the  discredit  into  which 
theories  d  priori  and  verbal  cavilling  have  been  brought 
by  such  small  wits  as  Bacon  and  Galileo  and  Newton, 
are  a  great  impediment  to  such  a  genius.  He  disdains 
all  reference  to  fa<:ts — taM  pis  pour  lesfaitSy  if  they  do  not 
happen  to  square  with  his  system.  He  goes  always  for  some 
Iroad  principle,  and  pursues  the  "  high  priori  road."  These 
principles  he,  of  course,  assumes  without  any  hesitation,  and 
ne  runs  them  down  to  their  remotest  possible  consequences 
with  a  most  invincible  contempt  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion. The  pefifio  principii  is  his  two-edged  sword,  and  it 
was  never  wielded  by  a  more  ambidextrous  artist.  Not  only 
can  he,  like  Hudibras, 

''  Distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  North  and  Northeast  side," — 

but  his  whole  political  life  has  been  a  demonstration  that  he 
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is  fully  a  match  for  that  redoubtable  polemic  in  the  nimble 
tergiversation  which  made  the  gift  doubly  precious. 

— "  On  both  of  which  he  would  dispute, 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute/' 

This  sort  of  mind,  which  distinguishes  the  sophist  from 
the  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  an 
early  stage  of  intellectual  development  and  progress.  It 
belongs  essentially  to  the  infancy  of  science.  We  have  al- 
luded just  now  to  the  scholastic  logic  of  the  middle  ages. — 
Exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  in  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Greek  mind  to  explain  the  wonders  of  nature  and  of  man, 
by  some  one  first  principle  arbitrarily  pitched  upon,  such  as 
fire,  water,  earth,  etc.,  and  maintained  with  verbal  subtle- 
ties, setting  all  fact  and  even  intelligence  at  defiance.  But 
to  return  to  the  bankrupt  bill. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  manner  of  treating  this  subject  is,  we  have 
said,  strikingly  characteristic  of  his  way  of  thinking  on  all. 
He  begins  by  coolly  taking  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved. 
We  have  seen,  by  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Wall's  speech,  that 
a  great  difficulty  in  our  way  is  a  supposed  difference  between 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  Upon  this  head  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  lays  down  the  law  as  follows : 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  ground  on  which  my  opinion  rests, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise — what  none  have  denied,  or  can 
deny — that  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution  there 
existed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England^  from  which  we  derived 
our  laws,  two  separate  systems  of  laws ,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor ;  the  one  known  as  the  system  of  bankruptcyt 
and  the  other  of  insolvency.  The  ttco  systems  had  existed  together  in 
Efigland  Jbr  centuries f  (!)  and  in  this  country  from  an  early  period 
of  our  colonial  government.  It  tvould  be  useless  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  senate  in  accumulatitig  proof  of  a  fact  beyond  controversy,  (!) 
This  very  bill,  and  the  only  one  ever  passed  by  congress  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  fact.  The 
decisions  of  judges  recognise  the  distinction,  and  elementary  works 
place  them  under  distinct  heads  and  in  separate  chapters.  The 
distinction  is  one  neither  of  form  nor  of  accident, 

"  The  two  systems  in  commercial  communities,  naturally  grow 
up  out  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  but  originate  in  diffe- 
rent motives  and  have  different  objects,  which  give  different  character 
and  genius  to  the  two." 
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Now  this  is  aflBrmative  and  dogmatical  enough  in  all  con- 
science. That  which  puzzles  us,  and  puzzles  Mr.  Wall, 
and  puzzled  the  most  learned  bench  of  judges  in  America, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  rather  vague,  and  we  will  take 
leave  to  add,  not  very  well  weighed  dictum  cited  just  now,  is 
so  plain  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion,  that  it  were  a  sheer  waste 
of  time  to  trouble  the  senate  with  accumulating  the  proofs 
that  lie  "  plenty  as  blackberries"  before  him.  This,  the 
reader  will  remark,  is  the  ground-work  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment; and  it  is,  as  we  have  remarked,  among  the  fundamen- 
tal questions  that  belong  to  the  subject.  Is  there  such  a  radi- 
cal and  irreconcilable  difference  between  bankrupt  and 
insolvent  laws,  as  to  confine  the  legislation  of  congress  ex- 
clusively to  the  former,  and  to  relegate  the  latter  within  the 
residuary  jurisdiction  of  the  states  ?  If  there  is  such  a  dif- 
ference, then  does  it  grow  out  of  accidental  circumstances, 
or  does  it  exist  in  the  nature  of  things — is  it  a  historical  con- 
sequence of  our  English  origin,  or  is  it  a  universal  conclusion 
of  juridical  philosophy  ?  Mr.  Calhoun  is  clear  that  it  is  both. 
He  affirms,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distinction  had  been 
established  and  acted  on  in  England  for  centuries^  before  our 
constitution  was  formed,  and  had  been  invariably  recognised 
in  our  colonial  legislation.  He  then  goes  on  to  show,  meta- 
physically, that  it  was  no  accidental  phenomenon  of  our 
situation  or  history,  but  what  had  taken  place,  or  must  take 
place  in  all  cultivated  jurisprudence.  There  were,  he  says, 
■  m  the  mother  country,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  for  centu- 
ries, two  distinct  systems — systems  is  the  word — growing 
out  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor ;  the  one  looking 
to  the  enforcing  of  the  contract,  the  other  to  the  relief  of  the 
debtor —  the  former  called  the  bankrupt,  tlie  latter  the  insol- 
vent law. 

Before  we  proceed  to  expose  the  utter  groundlessness  and 
futility  of  this  assumption,  on  which,  as  usual,  he  proceeds 
boldly  to  rear  a  towering  superstructure  of  theorem  and  co- 
rollary, we  will  quote  tlie  rest  of  the  passage  from  which  we 
made  the  preceding  extract : 

**  The  system  of  insolvent  laws  grew  out  of  the  debtor  side  of 
the  relation,  and  originated  in  motives  of  humanity  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, but  honest  debtor,  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  his  debts  by 
some  of  the  VEurious  unforeseen  accidents  of  life,  and  in  consequence 
Opposed  to  the  oppression  of  unfeeling  creditors.    Their  object  is 
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to  relieve  him  from  the  powers  [how  far  1]  of  his  creditors,  on  an 
honest  surrender  of  all  his  property  for  their  benefit. 

"  Very  different  are  the  motives  and  objects  in  which  the  laws 
of  bankruptcy  originated.  They  grew  up  aiU  of  the  creditor  side 
of  the  relation,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  commercial  or  mercantile 
code  of  laws.  The  leading  object  is  to  strengthen  the  system  of 
commercial  credit,  with  the  view  of  invigorating  and  extending 
commercial  enterprise  ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  system  com- 
menced in  the  commercial  republic  of  Venice,  and  has  been  con- 
fined, so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  commercial  communities. 
Though  growing  out  of  the  same  relation,  and  to  that  extent  con- 
nected, the  two  are  as  different  in  genius  and  character  as  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  relation  out  of  which  they  grew.  The  one 
looks  to  credit,  and  the  creditor  interest,  and  the  other  to  the 
debtor  and  the  obligationsof  humanity  towards  him,  when,  without 
demerit  on  his  part,  he  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of  meeting 
his  engagements." 

Now  from  all  this  one  would  naturally  infer,  that  codes  of 
bankruptcy  never  did  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor, 
but  were  calculated  simply  to  wring  from  him,  by  aggrava- 
ting all  the  usual  rigors  of  the  law,  his  last  shilling.  One 
would  also  infer,  that  bankrupt  laws,  and  insolvent  laws, 
were  as  perfectly  separate  in  their  existence  an4  operation, 
as  they  are  here  represented  to  be  in  their  spirit  and  ends. 
So  much  so,  that-  if  one  wished  to  know  to  what  relief  an 
unfortunate  debtor  were  entitled  under  any  S5'stem  of  juris- 
prudence, one  could  not  so  much  as  glance  at  the  **  chapter" 
of  bankruptcy,  but  confine  one's  self  entirely  to  that  of  in- 
solvency. How  excessively  surprised  would  a  hearer  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  be,  on  opening  any  elementary  book  of  English 
or  continental  law,  to  find  that  nowhere  but  in  the  chapter  of 
bankruptcy,  in  which  only  "  the  creditor  interest"  is  pro- 
tected, has  any  provision  been  hitherto  made  for  the  debtor's 
final  discharge  from  his  obligations,  and  restoration  to  liberty 
and  to  hope. 

But  the  transcendental  senator  is  not  so  far  above  the 
world  of  realities  as  not  to  have  some  glimpse — though  cer- 
tainly any  thing  but  a  clear  perception — of  this  fact.  He 
proceeds  thus : 

"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  insolvent  systenty  [again]  in  its  huma- 
nity for  the  debtor,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  interest  of  the  creditor; 
nor  the  bankrupt  system  in  guarding  the  interest  of  credit  or  cre- 
ditors, does  not  forget  that  of  the  debtor.    But  this,  though  it  has  to 
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a  certain  extent  blended  tbe  two,  and  caused  smne  confttnon  in  prac- 
tice, [where  1  how  1  in  which  of  the  separate  chaptera  ?]  cannot 
obliterate  the  essential  and  hroad  distinction  between  them.  Nor  is 
it  necessary,  with  any  object,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  legislation 
in  relation  to  them  in  England  and  this  country,  with  the  judicial 
decisions,  in  order  to  show  that  the  two  systems,  though  blended 
and  confounded  in  part,  have,  nevertheless,  retained  their  distinc- 
tive features.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  there  were,  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  two  separate  systems,  known  both  to  our  laws 
and  the  English,  such  as  I  have  described. 

"  1  next  assert,  that  the  members  of  the  convention  that  framed 
the  constitution,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  two 
systems  known  by  the  names  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws.  The 
convention  abounded  with  able  lawyers,"  &c. 

*•  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  they  intended  to 
delegate  to  congress  power  over  both  si/stems,  these  able  and 
cautious  men,  so  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  them,  would 
not  have  included  both  hy  name?  And  is  it  not  conclusive,  that  in 
not  doing  so,  and  in  limiting  the  grant  to  bankruptcy  alone,  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  grant  that  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  insol- 
vency." 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  he  says  his  adversaries  are  bound 
(as  they  actually  are)  to  show  "  what  a  law  of  bankruptcy 
is — how  far  its  limits  extend — that  their  bill  did  not  go 
beyond  them — and  in  particular,  that  it  does  not  cover  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  coyinected  power  of  insolvency  resej-ved 
to  the  slates.^^  The  words  printed  in  Italics  are  very  nota- 
ble. Mr.  Calhoun  not  only  insists  upon  it,  that  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  are  essentially  different  things,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  juridical  classification  ;  but  he  pushes  the  distinction 
to  a  practical  consequence  of  immense  importance.  He 
argues,  that  congress  has  no  authority  to  do  any  thing  which 
the  states,  by  virtue  of  their  reserved  power  over  insolvency, 
can  do.  This  pretension  becomes  the  more  interesting, 
when  we  go  on  to  measure  its  extent.  Considering  the 
"  confusion  in  practice,"  which  he  admits  to  exist  between 
the  two  systems,  widely  as  he  maintains  they  differ  never- 
theless, we  should  think  his  adversaries,  on  whom  he  properly 
casts  the  burden  of  proof,  to  show  what  bankruptcy  under 
the  constitution  is,  had  no  easy  task  to  perform.  But  how 
infinitely  are  its  difficulties  multiplied,  by  what  he  claims  in 
another  passage,  as  the  undoubted  jurisdiction  of  the  states 
in  the  matter  of  insolvency,  and,  therefore,  not  within  the 
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power  delegated  to  congress.  The  state  legislatures,  he 
says,  may  not  only  discharge  the  debtor  from  imprisonment, 
but  from  the  legal  effects  of  the  contract  itself. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  mere  discretion,  when  and  in  what  manner 
the  government  will  give  its  aid  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the 
creditor  1  But  thus  regarded,  state  legislatures  are  just  as  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  debt  under  their  insolvent  law,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  legislation,  under  their  bankrupt  law,  as  congress 
itself  In  proof  of  what  is  asserted,  I  might  cite  the  laws  of  many 
of  the  states,  and  my  own  among  others,  which  discharge  the  debt 
as  well  as  the  person,  as  far  as  the  suing  creditors  are  concerned; 
the  constitutionality  of  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
questioned.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  violent  and  unreasonable  pre- 
sumption, to  suppose  that  in  granting  the  right  to  establish  laws  of 
bankruptcy,  the  states  intended  to  leave  congress  free  to  dbcharge 
the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  imposed  on  themselves  an  obliga- 
tion to  forbear  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  the  case  of  insol- 
vency or  bankruptcy,  should  congress  decline  to  exercise  the  power 
granted." 

From  this  passage  it  follows,  first,  that  the  discharge  of 
the  debt  is  part  of  the  '*  insolvent"  system.  Secondly,  and 
under  the  state  laws,  of  the  banhupt  system  also.  Is  it  meant 
to  be  affirmed,  that  under  the  federal  constitution,  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  scope  of  a  bankrupt  law,  but  is  reserved  to  state 
legislation  ?  If  not,  then  here  is  one  particular  in  which  a 
strictly  constitutional  bankrupt  law  would  cover,  at  least,  a 
part  "  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the  connected  power  of 
msolvency  reserved  to  the  states ;"  or  is  there  a  broad  belt 
of  disputed  or  common  territory  between  the  two  jurisdic- 
tions, as  hard  to  ascertain,  as  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Feather- 
stonehaugh  think  a  north-eastern  boundary  f  or  has  not  a 
little  of  that  "  confusion"  which  is  admitted  to  exist  "  in 
practice,"  crept  into  the  ideas  of  the  distinguished  dialecti- 
cian in  question  ? 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  is  evidently  misinformed 
on  the  subject  he  is  attempting  to  discuss.  He  has  not  only 
no  sound  or  systematic  ideas  in  regard  to  it,  he  has 
none  that  are  clear  or  fixed.  He  has  not  ventured  to  favor 
the  country  with  any  attempt  at  a  definition  of  bankruptcy, 
nor  yet  of  insolvency.  It  was  quite  enough  for  his  purpose, 
that  there  were  two  such  iwrds  ;  he  proceeds  straightway  to 
class  a  priori,  and  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  certain  ideas 
under  the  one,  and  certain  others  under  the  opposite^  but 
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ideas  so  general,  so  abstract  and  indefinite  in  themselves, 
and  as  be  admits,  so  constantly  confounded,  and  so  indis- 
criminate and  inseparable  in  practice,  that  we  defy  any 
reader  of  his  speech,  to  tell  us  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  is  the  specific  difference  of  a  bankrupt  law.  We 
infer,  indeed,  that  he  imagines  it  to  consist  in  what  the 
Roman  lawyers,  who,  by-the-bye,  knew  no  such  bankrupt 
law  as' that  of  England,  call  a  missio  in  bona — the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  debtor's  property  without  his  consent,  on 
certain  indications  of  insolvency — that  is  to  say,  every 
attachment  act  is  a  bankrupt  law.  But  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  of  it ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  truly  oracular  ambi- 
guity in  his  way  of  expressing  himself.  Thus,  he  objects  to 
the  bill,  as  amended  by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  that 
"it  contains  a  provision  in  favor  of  insolvent  debtors,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bill,"  and  is  of  course  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions ;  from  which  it  would  seem,  that  a  law,  though  other- 
wise constitutional,  ceased  to  be  so  as  soon  as  indulgence 
was  extended  to  the  debtor  ;  and  that  would  follow,  conse- 
quentially enough,  from  his  previous  reasonings.  But  if  it 
is  really  meant  to  be  affirmed,  that  compulsory  expropriation 
is  the  whole  essence  and  definition  of  bankruptcy,  (not 
merely  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  usual  inci- 
dents of  such  systems,)  as  we  admit  it  is,  then  we  take  leave 
to  say,  that  we  differ  with  the  senator  in  this,  as  in  almost 
every  other  point,  that  arises  in  the  passages  quoted  from  his 
speech. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  the  supposed  unanimity 
of  text  writers,  and  the  profession,  as  to  the  existence  of  two 
systems  essentially  different  in  character  and  object,  relating 
respectively  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  So  far  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  we  have  seen, 
coolly  assumes  it  to  be,  that  besides  what  he  himself  alleges 
in  regard  to  the  state  laws,  and  the  dictum  of  the  supreme 
court,  already  referred  to ;  we  shall  show  express  authority 
against  any  such  distinction,  at  least,  for  any  purpose  of 
juridical  discussion  or  judgment.  "What  laws  are  to  be 
deemed  bankrupt  laws,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
don,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,*  "  has  been  a  matter  of  much 
forensic  discussion  and  argument.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  bankrupt  laws  and  insolvent 

*  Comment,  on  the  Constitution.    Abridgment,  §  543,  p.  389. 
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laws.  For  example,  it  has  been  said,  that  laws  which 
liberate  the  person  of  the  debtor j  are  insolvent  latvs,  and  those 
which  discharge  the  contract  are  banknipt  laws.  [Mr.  Cal- 
houn does  not  say  so,  as  we  have  seen.l  But  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  sustain  this  distinction,  by  any  uniformity  of 
laws  at  home  or  abroad.  In  some  of  the  states,  laws  known 
as  insolvent  laws,  discharge  the  person  only  ;  in  others,  they 
discharge  the  contract.  And  if  congress  were  to  pass  a 
bankrupt  act,  which  should  discharge  the  person  only  of 
the  bankrupt,  and  leave  his  future  acquisitions  liable  to  his 
creditors,  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  saying,  that  such 
an  act  was  not  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  a  bankrupt 
act,  and  so  within  the  power  of  congress.  Again  :  it  has 
been  said  that  insolvent  laws  act  on  imprisoned  debtors,  only 
at  their  own  instance;  and  bankrupt  laws,  only  at  the 
instance  of  creditors.  But,  however  true  this  may  have 
been  in  past  times,  as  the  actual  course  of  Enghsh  legisla- 
tion, it  is  wo/  tniCj  and  never  was  true^  as  a  dutinction  in  colonial 
legislation.  In  England  it  was  an  accident  in  the  system, 
and  not  a  material  ground  to  discriminate  who  were  to  be 
deemed,  in  a  legal  sense,  insolvents  or  bankrupts.  And  if 
an  act  of  congress  should  be  passed,  which  should  authorize 
a  commission  of  bankruptcy  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  the 
debtor,  no  court  would,  on  this  account,  be  warranted  in 
saying,  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  commission 
a  nullity.  It  is  believed  that  no  laws  ever  were  passed  in 
America,  by  the  colonies  or  states,  which  had  the  technical 
denomination  of  *  bankrupt  laws.'  But  insolvent  laws, 
quite  co-extensive  with  the  English  bankrupt  system  in  their 
operations  and  objects,  have  not  been  unfrequent  in  colonial 
and  state  legislation.  No  distinction  was  ever  practically, 
or  even  theoretically,  attempted  to  be  made,  between  bank- 
ruptcies and  insolvencies.  And  a  historical  review  of  the 
colonial  and  state  legislation  will  abundantly  show,  that  a 
bankrupt  law  may  contain  those  regulations  which  are 
generally  found  in  insolvent  laws  ;  and  that  an  insolvent  law 
may  contain  those  which  are  common  to  bankrupt  laws." 

This  succinct  and  comprehensive  state  of  the  doctrine,  in 
every  word  of  which  we  entirely  concur,  is  of  itself  a  conclu- 
sive answer  to  all  Mr.  Calhoun's  divincuion  upon  the  subject. 
But  as  we  well  know  that  gentleman's  contempt  for  prece- 
dent and  authority — his  own  included — and  as  the  views  of 
leading  public  men,  however  superBcial  or  unsound,  an  sst 
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dom  without  influence  on  public  opinion,  we  shall  enter  into 
a  more  formal  and  elaborate  development  of  the'  principles 
involved  in  this  interesting  question. 

The  position  is,  that  congress  can  only  pass  a  bankrupt, 
not  an  insolvent  law. 

When  the  authors  of  this  doctrine  are  asked  to  define  what 
they  mean  by  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  they  answer — ^First, 
that  those  words  describe  two  distinct  and  well  ascer- 
tained systems,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  Secondly,  that  these  systems  have  for  centuries 
made  a  part  of  the  law  of  England  and  of  these  states,  and 
are  sufficiently  described  in  the  technical  language  of  that 
law. 

We  begin  by  calling  the  attention  to  the  words  of  the  con- 
stitution. They  authorize  congress  to  pass  uniform  laws  (not 
a  uniform  law)  upon  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  United  States, 

The  very  words  imply  that  there  might  be,  and  indeed 
was,  a  variety  of  laws,  which  it  was  desirable  to  render  uni- 
form. They,  also,  admit  of  the  passing  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  one  law.  Thus,  (contrary  to  Mr.  Wall's  construc- 
tion, already  adverted  to,)  there  may  be  under  our  constitu- 
tion, as  there  actually  are,  (were,  at  least,)  and  have  long 
been  in  Scodand,  one  bankrupt  law  for  insolvents  who  are 
traders,  and  another  for  such  as  are  not  traders.  All  that 
the  constitution  requires  is,  that  whatever  distinctions  may 
be  made  between  classes  or  descriptions  of  persons,  they 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  as  in  the  ana- 
logous case  of  naturalization. 

Why,  then,  we  ask,  in  the  outset  should  words  necessari- 
ly implying  the  existence  of  various  bankrupt  laws,  be  con- 
strued as  referring  only  to  one,  and  that  one,  not  the  law  of 
this  country,  or  of  any  -part  of  it,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  f  None  of  the  English  statutes  of  bank- 
ruptcy, so  far  as  we  know,  were  made  of  force  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  pretended,  that 
tlie  convention  had  them,  and  tnem  only,  in  its  eye  ?  Not 
only  so — not  only  were  the  English  statutes  in  question  not 
the  law  of  any  of  the  states,  but  each  of  them  had  its  own 
peculiar  legislation  upon  this  subject.  If  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  intended  to  refer  to  any  particular  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  pattern  or  model,  they  must  undoubtedly  be 
taken  to  have  had  those  of  the  states  in  contemplation.     But 
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these  contain  no  such  distinct  systems  of  bankruptcy  and  in- 
solvency as  are  alleged  to  have  existed.  We  rely  on  the  text 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  and  put  our  adversaries  to  the  proof  of 
what  they  affirm  to  the  contrary.     The  onus  is  upon  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  the  common  law  there  were  not 
only  no  such  systems,  but  not  even  the  first  approaches  to  any 
such  systems.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  no  part  of  the 
common  law.  All  that  the  creditor  could  look  to  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  his  debt  or  damages,  was,  with  a  few  special 
exceptions,  the  goods  and  chattels  of  his  debtor,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  his  lands.  The  first  general  statute,  by  which  a  debtor 
was  rendered  liable  to  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum,  was  the  25 
Edward  III.  From  that  time  to  the  passing  of  the  lords'  act, 
(32  George  II.  c.  28.)  all  insolvents  were  condemned  to  fer- 
petual  imprisonment  at  the  will  of  arbitrary  or  enraged  credi- 
tors, and  might  "starve  in  the  name  of  God,"  for  any  thing 
that  depended  on  these.  But  the  lords'  act  only  relieved  a 
defendant  charged  in  execution  for  less  than  ojie  hundred 
pounds,  on  surrender  of  all  his  effects;  provided  the  creditor 
did  not  insist  on  his  staying  in  gaol,  and  advance  two  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  a  week  to  maintain  him  there.  The  sum 
was  afterwards  (39  George  III.  c.  50.)  raised  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  but  that  was  long  after  the  revolution,  and 
some  important  changes  have  been  since  introduced.  Now, 
this  miserable  statute  of  George  II.  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  general  law,  for  the  relief  of  insolvents,  tnat  ap- 
pears in  the  English  books  before  the  formation  of  our  pre* 
sent  government.  The  great  body  of  them  —  unless  liberated 
by  special  acts  of  parliament,  as  was  occasionally  the  case 
—  remained  at  the  mercy  of  their  creditors.  And  this  is  call- 
ed a  system  of  insolvent  law,  and  a  system  so  perfectly  ascer* 
tained,  and  so  completely  arranged  and  digested,  that  it  were 
sheer  loss  of  time  lor  Mr.  Calhoun  to  do  more  than  remind 
the  senate  of  its  existence,  when  assuming  it  for  the  founda- 
tion of  an  elaborate  argument,  and  the  most  sweeping  con- 
clusions !     This  is,  indeed,  original,  if  not  deep  thinking. 

As  to  bankruptcy,  the  common  law  knew  still  less  of  it, 
if  possible,  than  it  did  of  an  insolvent  system.  It  is  well 
known  that  Lord  Coke  speaks  of  both  the  word  and  the 
wickedness  as  entirely  foreign.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  that  the  first  rude  essay  was  made  in  this  important 
department  of  legislation.  Since  that  time  several  statutes 
have  been  passed,  and  very  recently  two  that  have  made 
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considerable  changes  in  the  law — some  in  its  policy,  but  still 
more  in  its  procedure.  Before  the  statute  6  George  IV.,  and 
a  subsequent  one  in  the  last  reign,  the  English  law  of  bank-' 
ruptcy  was,  in  some  respects,  the  most  defective  that  could 
be  imagined.  For  instance,  no  creditor  whose  debt  was  not 
actually  due  at  the  date  of  the  commission,  could  have  a 
share  in  the  fund.  This  was  contrary,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  to  the  very  first  principle  of  bankrupt  law,  and  was 
pointed  out  to  the  legislature  by  Lord  Hardwicke,*  but  with^ 
out  effect.  This  defect  was,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  part 
of  that  "  system"  which  the  convention  must  be  intended  to 
have  had  in  view,  although  it  had  never  been  adopted  by  the 
itates  it  represented,  and  indeed  deserved  to  be  adopted  no^ 
where. 

With  regard  to  the  spirit  and  objects  of  the  English  statutes 
of  bankruptcy,  which  we  refer  to  because  Mr.  Calhoun  con- 
siders them  as  the  canon  and  model  of  all  such  laws,  we 
will  just  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  exposing  the  utter  fal- 
lacy of  that  gentleman's  assumptions  and  reasonings  upon 
this  subject.  We  have  seen  him  attempting  to  deduce  d 
-priori  the  supposed  distinction  between  bankrupt  and  insol- 
vent laws,  from  a  corresponding  (and  equally  chimerical) 
difference  in  the  ends  they  contemplate.  He  aflSrms  that 
bis  imaginary  system  of  insolvent  laws,  which,  although  it 
existed  (according  to  him)  for  three  centuries  in  England, 
has  left  absolutely  no  trace  of  itself  anywhere,  took  care  of 
the  unfortunate  debtor,  while  the  bankrupt  law  protected  the 
griping  creditor  only.  It  happens,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  that  the  very  reverse  was  the  fact.  The 
distinguished  senator,  we  have  always  understood,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  actually  engaged,  to  some  extent,  in 
practice.  If  that  was  the  case,  it  is  not  improbable  he  read 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  which  is  not  a  deep  or  scientific 
work  certainly,  but  a  good  manual  for  tyros,  and  most  excel- 
lent "gentleman's  law  book."  That  writer  speaks  of  the 
English  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  as  "  providing  at  once  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  creditor,  who  is  not  suffered  to  confine 
an  honest  bankrupt  after  his  effects  are  delivered  up,  and  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  that  all  his  just  debts  shall  be  paid 
so  far  as  his  effects  will  extend.  But  still  they  are  cautions 
of  encouraging  prodigality  and  extravagance  by  this  indul- 
gence to  debtors ;  and  therefore  they  allow  the  benefit  of  the 

•  1  Atk.  115. 
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laws  of  bankruptcy  to  none  but  actual  traders;  since  that  set 
of  men  are,  generally  speaking,  the  only  persons  liable  to 
accidental  losses,  ana  to  an  inability  of  paying  their  debts 
without  any  loss  of  their  own.  If  persons  in  other  situations 
in  life  run  in  debt  without  the  power  of  payment,  they  must 
take  the  consequences  of  their  own  indiscretion."  Thus 
traders  who  were  subject  to  the  bankrupt  law  were,  as  we 
perceive,  in  Blackstone's  opinion,  a  privileged  class,  while 
those  debtors  who  were  placed,  as  we  are  told,  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  insolvent  system^  had  no  hope  but  in 
the  tender  mercies  of  creditors,  or  in  occasional  acts  of  par- 
liament for  a  general  gaol  delivery ! 

Having  thus  completely  exposed  the  futiUty  of  all  objec- 
tions founded  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  conforming  our 
bankrupt  law  to  the  English  statutes  upon  the  same  subject; 
having  shown  that  the  common  law  knows  neither  a  system 
of  insolvency  nor  a  system  of  bankruptcy,  that  our  own 
legislation  confounds  them,  and  that  the  most  learned  tribu- 
nals and  text-writers  in  this  country  are  unable  to  draw  any 
precise  and  invariable  line  of  demarcation  between  them,  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  for  light  upon  this  subject,  as  in  other 
cases  of  interpretation,  to  the  common  use  of  the  terms,  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  re- 
gard to  it.  And  this  the  rather,  because  every  thing  that 
relates  to  commerce  is  juris  gentium^  and  the  law  merchant 
is  confessedly  a  part  of  the  common  law. 

As  the  civil  law,  while  it  furnishes  all  the  general  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  cases  of  insolvency,  differs  in  some  im- 
portant features  from  most  modern  systems  of  bankruptcy, 
and  especially  the  English,  it  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
general  subject  before  us,  to  state  the  outlines  of  that  juris- 
prudence in  its  connexion  with  questions  of  the  kind. 

It  is  in  the  forty-second  book*  of  the  Pandects  that  the  doc- 

•  The  book  embraces  ci^ht  titles,  which  are  as  follows: 
Tit.  I.  Dc  Re  Judicata  et  de  effectu  sententiarum. 
II.  De  Confessis. 

III.  DeCessioncBononim (including rescriptaraoratoria,&c.,lcllreader6pit) 

IV.  De  rebus  auctoritate  Judicis  pnssidendis  et  vendundis. 
Art.  I.  Sect.  1.  De  missionecreditorum  in  bona  debitoris. 

Sect.  2.  De  bonorum  venditioneet  pretii  exiis  redacti  distributione 
inter  creditores  faciend^. 
Art.  II.  De  privile^iis  creditorum. 
VI.  De  Scparationibus.     (Heirs'  property  distinguished  from  assets.) 
VII.  De  Caraiore  Bonis  dando.     (Assignee,  or  judicial  agent.) 
VIII.  Uuir  in  fraudem  creditorum  facta  sunt,  ut  restituantur. 
VVc  copy  from  Pothicr'g  edition. 
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trines  of  the  edict  in  reference  to  execution  for  debt,  and  the 
liability  of  the  debtor's  estate  and  person  for  the  satisfaction  of 
creditors,  are  discussed.  Tfiere  are  treated  the  questions  of 
res  judicata  y  and  the  effect  of  judgments  and  decrees— of  the 
cessio  bonorum,  or  surrender  of  the  honest  debtor's  estate  to 
escape  imprisonment — of  the  attachment,  or  sequestration, 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  effects  of  an  absent  or  abscond- 
ing debtor,  and  of  the  ranking  or  precedence  and  privileges 
of  creditors — of  the  marshalling,  or  rather  the  separating  of 
the  assets  of  an  ancestor,  confounded  with  his  own  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  heir — of  the  appointment,  either  by  judi- 
cial authority,  or  by  the  creditors,  of  a  general  agent  or  as- 
signee— and  lastly,  of  the  setting  aside  of  fraudulent  aliena- 
tions made  by  the  debtor  in  contemplation  of  insolvency. 
The  main  elements  of  a  bankrupt  law  are  all  here,  though 
they  are  not  arranged  exactly  in  the  form  to  which,  in  the 
progress  of  commerce,  they  have  been  reduced  in  modem 
times.  The  liberation  of  the  person,  by  the  cessio  bonorum^ 
was  one  of  the  many  reforms  effected  or  meditated  by  Julius 
Caesar.  By  the  latest  legislation  of  Justinian,  (Nov.  135.  c. 
1.)  even  a  formal  cessio  was  dispensed  with  in  favor  of  those 
wno  would  swear  they  were  not  able  to  pay,  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  with  regard  to  those  who,  having  once  surrender- 
ed their  estates,  were  required  to  pay  old  demands  still 
remaining  unsatisfied.*  The  discharge  under  the  cessio  being 
only  of  the  person,  subsequent  acquisitions  were  liable  to 
execution — but  not  to  their  full  amount.  The  debtor  had 
what  was  called  the  beneficium  competcntia:,  which  protected 
him  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  means  of  a  decent  subsistence. 
With  regard  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  discharge,  Voet 
significantly  remarks,  that  according  to  modern  practice  in 
those  countries  where  the  surrender  is  treated  as  an  igno- 
minious proceeding,  and  surrounded  with  humiliating  forms, 
the  debtor  is  entirely  liberated  from  his  obligations.  Under 
the  civil  law  no  disgrace  was  attached  to  it.  In  the  early 
history  of  modern  jurisprudence,  especially  in  France,  from 
which  the  same  spirit  was  communicated  both  to  Scotland 
(her  lawyers  studied  in  the  French  Palais)  and  to  England, 
all  insolvency,  even  the  most  innocent,  was  stigmatized  as 
dishonorable,  and  so  far  punished.t  Their  procedure  re- 
quired that  every  debtor  who  petitioned  for  the  privilege  of 
a  judicial  "  cession  des  biens,^^  should  appear,  in  person,  in 

*  Gtui  ejurarent  bonorum  coplam.        t  Pothier,  Trait6  de  la  proc6d.  civile. 
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court,  in  the  most  humiliating  garb,  doublet  ungirt,  bead 
uncovered,  etc.  In  this  guise  he  was  taken  to  the  market 
place,  where  the  cessio  was  proclaimed.  It  was  then  re- 
corded in  a  list  hung  up  in  the  hall  of  the  court,  and  the 
debtor  himself  received  a  green  bonnet  from  his  creditors^ 
which  he  was  forced  to  wear,  and  which  was  his  only  pro- 
tection against  their  right  to  seize  him  and  clap  him  up  in 
prison.  \s  fraud  deprived  a  debtor  of  the  privilege  of  the 
cessioy  these  degrading  forms  were  reserved  for  the  innocent 
victims  of  misfortune.  At  length,  however,  it  was  enough 
to  carry  the  bonnet,  as  an  amulet,  about  one,  so  as  to  produce 
it  when  called  for.  Finally,  when  the  world  grew  a  little 
wiser,  and  of  course  more  humane,  the  wretched  badge  was 
dispensed  with  altogether,*  and  the  emancipated  debtor  was 
no  longer  enslaved  to  his  hberty-cap. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  civil  law  on  this  subject  were 
equally  important.  For  instance,  no  part  of  their  law  of 
obligations,  perfect  as  it  confessedly  is,  is  more  admirable 
than  their  doctrine  of  fradulent  alienatiofis,  and  it  is  to  them 
we  owe  the  two  principles,  on  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  every  bankrupt  or  insolvent  law,  that  answers  fully  the 
ends  of  justice,  is  founded.  But  in  defining  fraudulent  alien- 
ation they  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  moderns  have  found  it 
necessary  to  go,  in  order  to  secure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fund  in  insolvency.  All  voluntary  conveyances,  they, 
of  course,  set  aside ;  but  until  an  actual  missio  in  possessioneniy  or 
attachment,  (sequestration,)  of  the  debtor's  property,  the  rule 
of  vigilantibus,  non  dormientibus  jus  civile  scripfum  est,  prevails. 
Every  creditor  has  a  right  to  receive  the  amount  due  himf 
though  he  knows  the  payment  will  exhaust  the  fund.  There 
is  no  retrospective  operation  from  some  act  of  bankruptcy  of 
a  previous  aate ;  and  of  course,  one  capital  object  of  a  bank- 
ruj)t  law,  which  is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  prefe- 

♦  Bell  says  it  was  in  1592  that  the  Parliament  of  France  established  by  ArritS 
thr  frreen  bonnet  for  the  Cessionaire's  habit.  Within  fourteen  years  after,  the 
Court  of  S^-Rsions  in  Scotland  made  an  act  of  SedermU,  requiring  the  roagis- 
trutc«  of  luiinburgh  to  erect  a  pillar  near  the  market  cross,  with  a  seat  upon  it, 
"  qulmir-upon,  in  time  coming,  sail  be  sett  all  dyvoris,  and  shall  sit  thereon  ane 
nidrciitt  day  from  ten  hours  in  the  morning  quhill  ane  hour  after  dinaer ;  and 
th«  Haidis  dyvoris,  before  thair  liberty  and  cuming  furth  of  the  Tolbuith  of  Edin- 
burgh, upon  thair  awn  charge,  to  cause  mak  and  buy  ane  hat  or  bonnett  of  yel- 
low <!olour«,  to  be  worne  by  thame  all  the  time  of  thair  sitting  on  the  said  pillo- 
ri«  mid  in  all  tyme  thairafter,  so  lang  as  they  remain  or  abyde  dyvoris,  at  the 
uttid  marcatt  croce,  and  ony  person  or  personis  declarit  dyvoris  he  be  fcmdeB 
wantand  the  aforesaid  hat  or  bonneU,  it  sail  be  lawfull  for  the  said  baiUiev,  etc 
to  tak  the  said  dy  vor  and  putt  him  in  the  Tolbuith,"  etc 
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rences,  is  not  attained  under  the  system.  In  like  manner  as 
to  the  mimo  in  bcma^  or  attachment,  (sequestration,)  itself,  it 
takes  place  in  but  a  very  few  cases,  principally  as  against  an 
absent,  or  rather  an  absconding  debtor.  So  far  it  resembles 
the  writ  of  foreign  attachment  derived  from  the  custom  of 
London,  and  so  favorite  a  remedy  with  our  colonial  legisla- 
tures ;  but  it  was  less  narrow  and  exclusive  than  that  re- 
medy, for  other  creditors,  as  well  as  those  who  sued  for  the 
process,  were  subsequently  let  in.  But  the  civil  law  made 
no  distinction  between  traders  and  other  debtors;  neither 
does  it  use  any  other  term  to  describe  the  persons  subject  to 
the  several  proceedings  alluded  to,  but  "  insolvents"  — 
oboeraii —  over-indebted. 

The  French  bankrupt  law  becomes  matter  of  something 
more  than  mere  speculative  curiosity,  when  we  see,  as  we 
have  remarked,  and  as  is  apparent  from  the  English  statutes, 
as  well  as  text  writers,  how  decided  an  influence  it  has  exer- 
cised on  all  British  legislation  upon  the  subject.  We  have 
just  observed,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  lawyers  of 
that  country  treated  all  insolvency,  even  the  most  innocent, 
as  shameful.  To  this  day  the  traces  of  that  spirit  are  visible 
in  the  Code  de  Commerce.  The  term  bankruptcy,  for  instance, 
is  appropriated  to  insolvency  by  fraud  or  fault.  Failure 
through  misfortune  they  call  faillite^  and  refer  to  another  ca- 
tegory. But  the  great  distinction  between  them  is,  that  the 
insolvent  whose  misfortunes  excite  no  suspicion  of  fraud  or 
misconduct,  is  no  longer  branded  with  a  name  so  odious  to 
French  ears  as  "  bankrupt."  Bankruptcy,  proper,  is  with 
them  subdivided  into  the  "  simple"  and  the  "  fraudulent"  — 
the  former  punished  as  a  misdemeanor,  with  imprisonment ; 
the  latter,  as  a  felony,  with  the  galleys.  Yet  to  all  purposes, 
except  that  of  punishment  and  blame,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  category  of  "yiiZ/iV  and  that  of  *'  banqueroute.^^ 
Both  of  them  are  confined  to  merchants  —  in  both,  the  debtor 
is  compelled  to  surrender  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors  —  in  both  he  is  disseised,  ip^o  jure,  of  his  rights  as 
owner  of  that  estate  from  the  day  of  his  failure,  and  ail  pay- 
ments made  within  ten  days  are  annulled — in  both,  the  get- 
ting in,  administering,  and  distribution  of  the  fund,  are  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  assignees  and  commissioners,  sub- 
ject to  the  superintendence  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce. 
In  short,  it  is  only  when  the  insolvent  is  charged  with  some- 
thing criminal,  that  he  becomes  a  bankrupt,  and  passes  from 
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the  hands  of  the  assignees  and  commissioners,  under  the 
faillite.  into  those  of  the  partie  pvbliqne^  or  prosecuting  oflScer. 
Persons  other  than  traders,  who  fall  into  insolvency,  are  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  deconfiture^  and  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  *^faillite.^*  We  will  only 
add,  that  the  tribunal  of  commerce  is  authorized  to  proceed, 
as  in  bankruptcy,  on  the  declaration  of  the  insolvent  himself, 
and  even  on  public  notoriety,  as  well  as  on  the  petition  of  a 
creditor.  In  this  particular  it  differs  from  the  English  law  as 
it  stood  at  the  time  our  constitution  was  adopted  ;  that  is,  in 
that  state  of  it  in  which  it  is  proposed  as  the  necessary  and 
all  sufficient  model  of  our  own  legislation.  This,  however, 
was  a  great  and  undeniable  defect,  and  after  having  been 
frequently  exposed  by  able  men,  was  at  length  remedied  by 
Lord  Brougham's  act,  1  and  2  William  IV.  c.  56.  That 
gentleman  had  before,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, denounced  it  as  a  gross  imperfection,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  on  the  reform  of  the  law. 

According  to  the  Roman  law,  then,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  none  between  the 
insolvency  of  merchants  and  that  of  the  other  classes  of 
society. 

According  to  the  Code  de  Commerce,  bankruptcy  is  insol- 
vency of  traders,  accompanied  with  fraud  or  fault,  (tncoii- 
duite.)  But  insolvency  alone  operates,  with  regard  to  the 
commercial  classes,  all  the  effects  of  what  is  called,  even  in 
England,  a  bankrupt  law,  both  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
creditors  and  the  release  of  the  debtor.  The  insolvency  of 
other  persons  is  left  to  the  common  law,  and  has  nothing  to 
hope  for  beyond  the  cessio  boncrum. 

The  history  of  the  Scotch  law  of  bankruptcy  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  because  it  had  its  origin  in  the  civil  law  as 
matured  in  the  French  courts ;  because  it  grew  up  so  gradu- 
ally that  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  different  steps  in  its  progress; 
because  it  has  oeen,  of  course,  a  good  oeal  aflfected  and 
modified  by  the  English  statutes  and  practice  ;  and  because 
(last,  though  certainly  not  least)  it  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  very  best  elementary  treatise  that  has  ever  ap- 
Kared  on  any  great  and  extensive  legal  subject  in  the  Eng- 
h  language.*  It  does  not  enter  into  our  purpose,  in  tbe 
limited  space  allowed  for  these  remarks,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  that  system  as  it  successively  unfolded  itself  according  to 

*  Bell*s  Commentariea. 
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the  necessities  of  an  advancing  society  ;  but  a  few  observa- 
tions are  called  for  by  the  subject,  and  will  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

As  the  civil  law  was  a  sort  of  supplementary  common 
law  in  Scotland,  the  cessio  bonorum  was  naturally  established 
there  at  a  very  early  period,  indeed  it  may  be  said  from  time 
immemorial.  Therefore  that  unjust,  impolitic,  and  inhuman 
principle,  interpolated  into  our  own  common  law,  (to  which 
It  did  not  belong,)  by  an  abusive  practice,*  and  the  statute  of 
26  Edw.  in.,  etc.,  was  never  the  reproach  of  Scottish  juris- 

f>rudence.  The  next  evil  remedied  by  that  law,  was  fraudu- 
ent  preference  by  voluntary  deeds,  which  was  effected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  not  very  long 
after  the  13ih  and  27th  Elizabeth,  on  the  same  subject.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  century,  (1694 — 1696,)  more 
^neral  and  precise  lules  were  laid  down  to  the  same  effect; 
Sie  character  of  bankruptcy  was  defined,  and,  that  being 
ascertained,  a  presumption  of  fraud  wels  established  against 
all  deeds  executed  within  sixty  days  before,  in  favor  of  prior 
creditors.  Punishment  (not  death,  but  disabilities,  etc.)  was 
at  the  same  time  inflicted  upon  the  fraudulent  debtor.  Next, 
the  necessity  began  to  be  felt  of  introducing  equality  among 
creditors,  actually  doing  diligence  (as  they  express  it)  against 
real  estate.  Still,  moveable  or  personal  property  was  left  as 
it  stood  at  common  law,  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  execution^ 
with  the  usucd  consequence  of  a  sauve  qui  pent  on  any  alarm 
among  creditors,  a  great  multiplicity  of  suits  and  accumula- 
tion of  costs  and  charges,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  not  only 
of  the  debtor,  but  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  inadequate 
fund  he  had  to  offer  them.  Accordingly,  in  1772,  (and  not 
before,)  the  sequestration  act  was  passed,  which,  like  a  cre- 
ditor's bill  in  chancery,  had  the  eflfect,  as  it  were,  of  consoli- 
dating the  claims  against  the  estate,  and  enjoining  all  sepa- 
rate proceedings  at  law.  The  estate  was  then  sold  (as  we 
understand  it)  by  a  judicial  factor,  and  no  preference  was 
allowed  to  any  diligence  (judgment  or  execution)  against 
personal  property  made  for  thirty  days  before  the  date  of 
these  proceedings.  On  the  final  distribution  of  the  fund,  the 
creditors  themselves  determine  whether  the  bankrupt  is  en- 
titled to  his  discharge  from  the  contract,  or  is  to  be  left  to 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  cessio  bonorum  only.     This  alterna- 

•  See  Sellon's  Introduction.    The  Stat  de  Mercatorib.,  Edw.  I.,  was  a  partial 
;  of  the  lame  kind. 
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tive  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  confine  the  complete  libera- 
tion of  the  creditor  to  cases  in  which  his  conduct  clearly 
entitles  him  to  it ;  while  it  places  his  deliverance  from  prir 
son,  on  the  usual  grounds  of  the  common  lav/,  independent 
of  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  creditor. 

Later  statutes  have  introduced  still  farther  improvements 
into  the  Scotch  system,  which  need  not  be  adverted  to  here. 
We  will  remark,  however,  on  what  we  have  said,  as  to  the 
gradual  ripening  of  that  system,  that,  together  with  the  ori- 
ginal influence  of  the  civil  law,  it  accounts  for  its  having 
extended  (as  it  does)  its  protection  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  af&rds  rules  for  ascertaining  the  rights  of  credi- 
tors, whoever  their  debtor  may  be,  and  for  disposing  of  his 
funds  and  his  person.  It  does  not,  like  the  law  of  England, 
take  care  only  of  traders,  and  leave  the  rest  of  society  to  take 
care  of  itself — delivering  up  the  creditors  of  an  insolvent  to 
a  ruinous  scramble  for  the  fragments  of  his  wreck,  and  the 
insolvent  himself  to  a  life  of  slavery  and  imprisonment  at 
their  discretion.  But,  although  this  is  the  case,  still  the  juris- 
prudence of  Scotland  shows  a  preference  for  the  commercial 
classes,  as  those  most  exposed  to  sudden  vicissitudes  of  {6> 
tune ;  for  we  are  assured  "  that  most  important  classes  of 
insolvents  are  left  under  very  defective  provisions."  And 
the  writer  from  whom  we  cite,  goes  on  to  make  a  remark 
that  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  to  be  generalized  by 
those  who  engage  in  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  in  the 
United  States.  "  The  late  extraordinary  state  of  the  coun- 
try," says  Mr.  Bell,  **  has  made  this  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance.  The  insolvencies  of  agricultural  tenants,  occa- 
sioned throughout  the  whole  empire  great  embarrassments 
to  landed  proprietors,  and  led  to  numerous  insolvencies  in  a 
rank  of  life  wnere,  although  insolvency  can  never  be  blame- 
less, there  is  less  of  fault  than  the  law  has  ever  before  con- 
templated." He  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  a  considerable 
improvement  had  been  introduced  by  the  54  George  III.,  by 
which  the  commencing  of  a  process  of  judicial  sale  operates 
as  a  prohibition  of  all  adjudication.  If  a  well  arranged  sys- 
tem of  the  sort  could  be  accomplished,  he  adds,  it  would  not 
only  afford  relief  to  landed  proprietors,  tenants,  and  others 
unconnected  with  commerce,  but  would  produce  a  whole- 
some eflfect  in  ordinary  scquestrationsy  (applicable  to  the  trading 
classes  only,)  by  affording  opportunity  to  creditors,  in  pro- 
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per  cases,  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  and  more  simple  pro- 
ceedings under  a  voluntary  trust.* 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell,  in  detail,  upon  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  English  system  of  bankruptcy. 
What  we  have  had  occasion,  incidentally,  to  say  of  various 
parts  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  reforms  made  in  it  by  the  statutes 
of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  will  be  enough  to  show  how 
very  imperfect,  how  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  justice, 
how  unworthy  of  an  advanced  state  ol  commerce  and  so- 
ciety, it  was,  when  our  constitution  was  adopted.  One  radi- 
cal objection  to  the  whole  law  of  England,  in  regard  to 
judicial  execution,  was,  that  while  it  gave  the  creditor  a 
tyrannical  power  over  the  debtor's  person,  it  did  not  give 
him  half  power  enough  over  his  property.  A  debtor  with 
a  large  fortune  in  the  funds,  or  in  any  other  form  not  tan- 
gible by  aji./a.y  might,  by  crossing  the  channel,  enjoy 
unmolested  his  princely  revenues ;  he  might  even  do  the 
same  thing  in  London,  if  he  would  consent  to  live  within 
the  rules  of  the  king's  bench,  or  fleet.  Another  observa- 
tion which  we  think  it  important  to  add,  in  this  connex- 
ion, is,  that  when  English  speakers  and  writers  of  the 
E resent  day,  allude  to  any  difference  between  insolvent  and 
ankrupt  laws,  they  refer  exclusively  to  their  own  system, 
and  to  that  system  as  modified  by  recent  legislation.  This  is 
a  snare  into  which  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  uninitiated 
in  this  country,  (as  we  have  seen  in  two  cases  men- 
tioned above,)  are  continually  liable  to  fall  in  consulting 
English  authorities.  These  use  general  terms,  when  they 
are  only  laying  down  the  law  as  established  by  statutes,  not 
made  of  force,  and  therefore  of  no  sort  of  weight  or  efficacy 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  courts 
misled  in  this  way,  by  books  written  for  one  country  and 
read  in  another.  The  additions  made  to  the  insolvent  acts 
in  England  since  our  revolution,  have  riven  an  air  of  system 
to  that  branch  of  the  law,  which  (although  it  would  not 
seriously  affect  our  conclusions)  we  have  demonstrated,  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted.! 

*  Commentaries,  etc.  toI.  IT.  p.  430.  edit.  1818.  Lord  Broaghom,  in  his  speech 
on  the  state  of  the  law,  says  the  same  thing. 

t  Not  to  embarrass  the  text  with  irrelevant  matter,  we  state  in  a  note,  that  two 
capital  evils  of  the  former  English  system,  were,  first,  that  there  were  too  many 
commissioners,  (seventy-five,)  and  the  allowances  were  too  small  to  command 
nopeetability  of  character,  or  high  talents,  in  them — and,  in  fact,  not  being  able  to 
d«Tote  to  their  duties  the  necessary  time  and  attention,  they  neither  decided  que*- 
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The  preceding  observations  will  have  prepared  the  reader 
for  a  synthetical  exposition  of  the  principles  that  must  enter 
into  every  system  of  bankruptcy  in  a  civilized  country. 

We  have  seen  in  how  many  particulars  the  laws  of  diflfer- 
ent  nations,  in  relation  to  insolvent  debtors,  vary  from  one 
another  ;  wherein  do  they  all  agree  ?  Local  policy,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  common  law  of  each  country,  have  hitherto 
diversified  the  legislation  of  states  upon  a  subject  which  is, 
nevertheless,  strictly  juris  gentiuf/iy  and  is  every  day  beco- 
ming, more  and  more,  a  common  and  a  universal  interest 
When  these  peculiarities  shall  have  been  effaced,  as  they 
will  inevitably  be,  in  the  progress  of  steam  and  society,  what 
form  will  the  universal  law  of  Christendom  take,  in  regard 
to  insolvent  debtors?  Imprisonment  for  debt  will  be  abo- 
lished, that  is  very  clear,  (except,  of  course,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  fraud,)  so  that  the  liberty  of  the  person  will 
require  no  special  provision.  How  will  it  be  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  contract,  and  the  getting  in  and  distribution  of 
the  fund  ?  And  lastly,  is  there  any  thing  in  the  words  of 
our  constitution,  that  forbids  us,  ''of  all  peoples  under  the  sun, 
to  accommodate  our  laws  to  the  improvements  of  commerce, 
to  advance  with  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  to  make  laws 
that  shall  not  be  a  scandal  and  a  stain  upon  an  enlightened 

Bell  aflSrms,  that  in  every  bankrupt  law  which  grows  up 
amidst  the  multiplying  transactions  of  a  commercial  country, 
two  great  points  may  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  principles 
into  which  the  whole  is  resolvable.  First ;  from  the  moment 
of  failure,  the  inadequate  fund  becomes  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  creditors.  Second  ;  as  insolvency  often  pro- 
ceeds from  misfortune  alone,  it  is  frequently  (we  should  say, 
always)  just,  and  even  (we  should  omit  this  word)  expedient, 
to  grant  to  the  debtor  freedom  from  that  imprisonment  which 
would  render  him  useless,  and  a  burden  to  himself  and  to 
others.  The  first  of  these  principles,  as  he  justly  remarks, 
is  the  more  extensive  in  its  operation ;  we  consider  it  as  the 
very  essence  of  a  system  of  bankruptcy.  If  imprisonment 
for  debt  be  abolished,  as  it  has  been  m  some  places,  and  will 

tions  of  law,  nor  exercised  a  proper  control  over  the  assignees.  Secondly,  that  the 
assignees,  having  the  privilege  of  holding  the  fund  without  interest,  threw  ob- 
structions in  the  way  of  a  final  settlement. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  system  for  merchants,  is  the  restrieliM 
of  what  was  formerly  alternative  to  a  system  of  private  trusty  under  jndisud 
control. 
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be  in  all,  there  is  an  end  to  the  second  head  of  this  division. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  accidentally,  not  in  the  nature  of  things, 
a  part  of  a  bankrupt  law  lo  provide  for  the  personal  dis- 
charge of  the  debtors.  Or  as  the  civilians  express  it,  it  is 
of  its  nature — not  of  its  essence;  it  is  highly  proper — not 
absolutely  indispensable  to  do  so.  After  imprisonment  for 
debt  shall  have  gone  with  the  green  bonnet  of  the  French 
and  Scotch  cessio  bonoruniy  to  that  "  limbo,  broad  and  large," 
of  all  human  vanities  and  follies,  a  bankrupt  law  will  be  as 
necessary  to  a  perfect  distribution  of  justice,  as  it  is  now. 
As  long  as  a  debtor  shall  have  more  creditors  than  one,  and 
not  fortune  enough  to  satisfy  all,  whether  he  be  imprisoned 
or  not,  or  whatever  means  of  coercion  may  be  resorted  to, 
society  will  not  do  its  duty,  if  it  do  not  provide,  first,  for  the 
transfer  of  his  property  to  his  creditors ;  second,  for  the 
equal  distribution  of  it  {pro  ratd)  among  them.  This  is  the 
true  kernel  and  essence  of  a  well  digested,  equitable  law  of 
bankruptcy  or  insolvency. 

In  another  passage,  Bell  says,  that  "  the  spirit  of  bank- 
rupt law  may  be  stated  in  one  single  proposition :  that  the 
estates  of  a  person  insolvent  are  no  longer  his  own ;  and  that 
he  holds  them  as  trustee  for  his  creditors,  to  whom  the  radi- 
cal right  belongs."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  429.) 

This  is  taken  from  the  civil  law,  but  still  it  leaves  a  ques- 
tion to  be  answered :  why  should  those  estates  be  rateably 
distributed  among  all  the  creditors  ?  Why,  in  other  words, 
should  not  the  most  diligent  creditor  be  rewarded — accord- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  to  the  general  principle,  vigUantibus, 
etc. — with  the  preference  to  which  his  activity  has  entitled 
him.^ 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  twofold.  1st.  Equity, 
which  mitigates  and  modiBes  the  strict  law  ;  and,  2d.  A  most 
manifest  policy,  and  such  as  a  highly  commercial  age  can- 
not conveniently  dispense  with. 

1.  There  is  a  principle  that  goes  up  a  litde  higher  than 
the  one  which  Bell  relies  on,  and  is  really  the  foundation  of 
this  whole  doctrine.     Every  body  is  jn-e.sumed  by  the  law  to 

?'ve  credit  to  another  on  the  supposition  of  his  solvency, 
he  form  of  the  contract — provided  it  be  a  mere  contract, 
and  convey  no  lien  or  jus  in  re — can  make  no  difference  in 
its  moral  character,  or  its  legal  obligation.  A  scaJ  precludes 
all  proof  of  want  of  consideration — a  note  or  bill  is  prima 
facte  evidence  of  it — the  difference  is  only  in  the  procfi  and 
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a  corresponding  difference  arises  out  of  it,  as  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  the  presumption  of  payment  or  satisfac- 
tion  ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  instrument  shall  be  considered  as  open  to 
controversy  and  susceptible  of  proof — for  expedit  reipublica 
ut  sit  Jinis  I'uium.  This,  however,  all  regards  the  evidence  of 
the  contract — its  binding  obligation  is  quite  another  thing, 
and  depends,  as  we  have  said,  in  no  degree  upon  its  form. 
It  is  true,  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  ot  intestates,  a 
difference  has  been  made  between  sealed  instruments  and 
parol  contracts  in  favor  of  the  former ;  but  without  consider- 
mg  either  the  justice  or  the  expediency  of  that  distinction 
here,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  reason  of  the  rule  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  we  are  considering,  of  insolvency  infer  vivoi. 
The  principle  to  which  we  allude,  is  laid  down  by  Pothier, 
with  his  characteristic  precision  and  distinctness.  He  shows, 
that  as  soon  as  the  insolvency  of  the  debtor  is  ascertained, 
(or  as  in  most  bankrupt  systems,  presumedy)  future  debts  are 
considered  as  at  once  due,  and  so  become  a  charge  upon 
the  fund — that  conditional  debts  do  not,  indeed,  vest  any 
present  right  to  possess  or  enjoy,  but  authorize  the  creditor 
to  take  all  needful  precautionary  measures  to  secure  himself 
eventually.*  The  debtor,  by  his  own  fault,  and  contrary  to 
the  reasonable  expectation  of  the  other  party,  lessens,  and 
in  one  event  even  destroys,  the  security  on  which  the  credit 
was  given  ;  what  right  has  he  any  farther  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  stipulated  term  of  forbearance  f  What  right 
have  his  assignees,  standing  in  his  shoes,  to  claim  it  ?  If 
the  creditor  be  excluded  from  all  participation  of  the  fund 
on  which  he  counted,  he  is  in  legal  contemplation,  and 
almost  universally  in/actj  denied  altogether  the  recovery  of 
his  debt.  Why  should  the  first  execution  not  be  allowed  to 
exhaust  the  whole  fund  ?  Of  two  creditors,  one  of  whom 
has  laid  his  hand  upon  enough  of  his  debtor's  property  to 
satisfy  his  demand,  while  another  has  a  return  of  nulla  bona; 
why  should  the  first  be  compelled  to  let  in  the  other  for 
a  share  ?     What  reason  is  there  applicable  to  this  case,  that 

♦  As  to  future  debts,  or  debts  d  terme^  he  speaks  thus : — 

'*  Le  terme  accord6  par  le  creancier  au  debiteur,  est  cens6  avoir  pour  fondcment 
la  conjiance  en  la  soltabiWe ;  lors  done  que  ce  fondement  vient  4  manquer 
Teffet  au  lerme  cesse.  De  14  il  suit,  que  lorsque  le  debiteur  a  fait  faillite,  et  que 
le  prix  de  sea  biens  est  distribuS  entre  les  crianciers,  le  creancier  peut  toucMr, 
quoique  le  lerme  de  sa  dette,  ne  soit  pas  ezpir€.    Trait6  dea  ObUg.  ▼.  i.  p.  99. 

0(^  contingent  debts,    lb.  p.  95.    kyans's  Pothier,  aee.  234. 
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does  not  equally  apply  to  that  of  the  creditor  tvho  has  no 
execution  at  all,  and  of  him  whose  cause  of  action  is  not  yet 
ripe,  though  the  consideration  out  of  which  it  grows,  is  as 
real  and  as  valuable  as  in  any  of  the  preceding  hypo- 
theses? 

The  argument  is  unanswerable ;  wherever  there  is  inxol* 
vency^  all  debts  are  presently  due,  unless  they  be  merely 
contingent  and  conditional,  and  then  they  must  be  secured. 
And  as  all,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  have  an  equal 
claim  upon  the  only  fund  they  counted  on,  and  will  proba- 
bly ever  have  within  their  reach,  the  distribution  ought  to  be 
ratable,  as  in  the  administration  of  equitable  assets. 

This  obvious  principle  of  universal  law,  and  natural 
justice,  was  wholly  overlooked,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
English  statutes  of  bankruptcy ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
6  George  IV.  that  they  were  amended  in  this  particular. 

The  first  principle  and  foundation,  then,  of  all  bankrupt  la  w^ 
is  laid  in  this  efiect  of  insolvency;  is  it  not  rather  odd,  that 
they  should  be  treated  as  two  things,  not  only  separate,  but 
irreconcilable  ? 

It  follows,  then,  that  from  the  moment  of  insolvency^  the 
debtor  who  was  trusted  with  the  property  of  others,  that  is 
to  say,  who  was  allowed  to  dispose  of  it  as  his  own,  only  on 
the  presumption  that  he  had  the  means  of  satisfying  their  de- 
mands, ceases,  in  foro  coiiscientiiB^  ipso  factOy  to  be  the  ownei* 
of  it,  and  becomes  the  mere  agent,  negotiarum  gestor^  of  his 
creditors.  He  is,  accordingly,  bound  to  make  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  his  affairs,  while  he  can  make  no  gratuitous  disposi- 
tion of  his  estate,  nor  even  jusdy  prefer  one  of  his  creditors 
to  another. 

2.  The  true  policy  of  a  great  commercial  country  coin- 
cides with  these  conclusions  of  equity  and  reason. 

"  Bankruptcy  implies,"  as  Bell  expresses  it,  "  a  competi- 
tion for  a  fund  inadequate  to  the  payment  of  all  the  cbim- 
ants."  But  from  that  competition  two  capital  evils,  at  least, 
will  inevitably  flow,  unless  the  source  of  them  be  cut  off  by 
a  wise  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
multiplication  of  expensive  law  suits,  in  a  matter  in  which  a 
single  adjudication  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  a 
thousand.  The  other  abuse  is  still  more  to  be  avoided,  inas* 
much  as  it  not  only  violates  the  manifest  equity  which  calls 
for  equahty  among  the  creditors,  but  opens  a  door  to  innume- 
rable friLuds.     We  speak  of  a  practice  that  prevails  univer- 

NO.  XIV. — ^voL.  vn.  60 
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Bally  in  this  country,  and  has  even  been,  in  its  niost  ques- 
tionable shape,  encouraged  and  extended  by  the  unaccount- 
ble  facility  of  the  courts — that  of  voluntary  assignments  of 
their  effects  by  insolvent  debtors,  on  behalf  of  all  creditors 
who  will  come  in  and  sign  a  discharge.  This  is  nothing  less 
than  an  irregular  statute  of  bankruptcy ;  and  were  an  equal 
division  of  the  fund  always  secured  by  the  parties  or  by  the 
law,  it  might  be  no  mean  substitute  for  one.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  is  not  to  be  expected.  Preferences  will  in- 
evitably be  given — preferences,  as  we  have  seen,  attended 
with  the  most  mischievous  effects  in  practice,  and  leading, 
we  will  add,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a  most  disgraceful 
sacrifice  of  the  foreign  creditor  to  the  friend,  or  associate  at 
home. 

Insolvency,  then,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
bankrupt  laws,  of  which  the  object  is,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  put  it  out  of  the  debtor^s  power  to  waste,  conceal,  give,  or 
even  pay  away,  in  the  shape  of  preference  and  partiality, 
that  fund  that  henceforth  belongs  equally  to  all  his  creditors. 
The  analogy  of  stoppage  in  transitu  will  at  once  present  itself 
to  every  reader  versed  in  these  matters.  In  that  case,  even 
where  the  property  is  changed  on  a  contract  to  be  executed 
in  future,  supervenient  insolvency  so  far  nullifies  it,  that  the 
vendor  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  goods  at  any  time 
before  they  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  the  vendee. 

But  the  insolvency  which  authorizes  the  taking  out  a  com- 
mission, may  be  either  real  or  apjmrent,  eiihev  proved  or  pre" 
sumed  ;  and  this  it  is  that  has  created  so  much  confusion  in 
men's  minds  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  Thus,  Mr. 
Wall  considers  it  as  one  of  his  two  diagnostics  of  bankruptcy, 
as  contradistinguished  from  insolvency,  that  it  may  occur  in 
the  case  of  a  creditor  unwilling,  no  less  than  of  one  unabU 
to  pay. 

This  is  only  confounding  the  end  with  the  means,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  thing  with  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  and 
drawing  from  a  rule  bottomed  upon  the  supposition  of  a  fact, 
the  inference  of  the  non-existence  or  immateriality  of  that 
fact  itself! 

The  principle  is,  that  a  debtor  acts  fraudulently,  if,  con- 
scious of  insolvency,  he  does  any  thing  in  contemplation  of 
failure  —  even  the  payment  of  just  dents  included — to  de- 
prive any  one  of  his  creditors  of  his  fair  distributive  share 
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in  an  inadequate  fund.     This  is  the  foundation  of  all  bank- 
rupt or  insolvent  law,  ftnr  they  are  so  far  strictly  synonymous. 

Policy  requires  that  means  should  be  employed  to  enforce 
this  principle  by  a  practice  adapted  to  the  usual  course  of 
business  aud  the  habits  of  mankind.  Accordingly,  in  every 
system  of  law,  statutory  restrictbns  the  most  severe  and  pre- 
cise are  imposed  upon  the  conduct  and  business  of  the  insol- 
vent, in  order  to  prevent  his  abusing  the  power  he  still  re- 
tains over  an  estate  apparently  his  own,  but  really  in  law 
the  property  of  his  creditors.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in 
many  transactions,  proof  of  fraud  and  collusion  is  next  to 
impossible^  even  where  no  one  doubts  they  exist.  Presyntp- 
tians,  therefore,  founded  on  the  general  experience  of  man- 
kind, are,  as  in  so  many  analogous  cases  in  every  branch  of 
jurisprudence,  resorted  to  instead  of  proof. 

The  mecMs  of  executing  the  policy  of  the  law  of  insol- 
vency, vary  of  course  with  the  spirit  of  the  common  law, 
and  the  usages  of  life  in  each  particular  country.  Hence 
their  systems  of  bankruptcy  also  vary  in  the  instrumental 
part — in  procedure,  evidence,  etc. — but  they  all  concur  in 
the  fundamental  principle  which  we  have  just  developed. 
For  instance,  the  presumption  of  fraud  arising,  as  in  Twine's 
case,  on  sale  of  chattels  without  delivery.  So,  in  the  Scotch 
statute  of  1696,  a  debtor  so  embarrassed  as  not  to  be  able 
to  struggle  on  for  two  months,  is  intended  to  have  meant  a 
fraud  by  a  conveyance  to  a  creditor,  and  the  creditor  to  have 
been  aware  of  his  insolvency.  So  a  conveyance  omninm 
bonomm^  or  to  a  near  relation,  etc.,  is  presumed  fraudulent 
by  the  same  law.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  policy,  and 
on  the  same  fundamental  principleof  the  effect  of  insolvency, 
that  all  statutes  of  bankruptcy  give  a  retrospective  effect  to 
a  commission.  In  France  and  in  Scotland,  it  has  relation 
back  a  certain  number  of  days  ;  in  England,  to  some  act  or 
omission,  considered  as  indicative  of  insolvency,  and  called 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  which  ousts  the  debtor,  ipso  jure^  of 
his  property,  in  what  was  his  estate,  and  vitiates  all  his  sub- 
sequent transactions  in  regard  to  it.  Sir  S.  Romilly's  bill, 
46  Geo.  UI.  c.  135,  excepted  such  as  were  bond  fide  entered 
into  two  months  before  the  date  of  the  commission. 

The  presumption  thus  adopted,  in  all  nations,  is,  that  for 
a  certain  period  before  the  bankruptcy,  the  debtor  was  in- 
solvent, and  known  by  those  who  have  profited  by  his  par- 
tiality, to  have  been  so. 
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To  define  one  thus  to  be  regarded  in  law  as  proximus  dt^ 
coctioni^  has  been  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  of  legislation. 
We  will  not  enumerate  the  acts  of  bankruptcy  which  have 
that  effect  under  the  English  statutes.  They  are  accessible 
to  all,  and  too  well  known  to  justify  us  in  encumbering  our 
pages  with  them.  The  principal  objects,  however,  of  that, 
as  of  every  other  system,  are,  to  prevent  all  frauds  on  the 
great  principle  stated  above-*-to  divide  equally,  economi- 
cally, and  expeditiously,  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and  to  dis- 
charge him,  not  only  from  imprisonment,  but  from  his  debts. 
The  commission  is  considered  as  a  statutory  execution.  This 
is,  also,  in  the  strictest  conformity  with  the  same  principle. 
It  extends  the  remedy,  by  foreign  or  domestic  attachment, 
to  other  classes  of  debtors  besides  the  absent  or  absconding  9 
and,  instead  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  suing  creditor,  it 
forces  all  to  come  in  and  p^irtake  of  the  fund.  This,  too,  is 
only  instrumerUaL  It  is  not  of  the  essence  of  bankruptcy  to 
put  the  creditor  into  immediate  possession  of  his  debtor's 
property,  by  one  form  of  procedure  rather  than  another.  A 
statute  that,  instead  of  classing  the  commission  with  execu- 
tion, should  make  it  only  mesne  process^  would  not  be  the  less 
a  bankrupt  law  on  that  account,  though  a  verj"-  clumsy,  ex- 
pensive, and  inefficient  one.  It  is  because,  by  the  theory  of 
the  law  every  where,  insolvency  is  ipso  jure  expropriadon, 
that  such  effect  is  given  to  a  proceeding  upon  it. 

The  English  system  pursues  its  objects  by  the  following 
cnpitid  rules,  or  landmarks :  1.  It  defines,  as  we  have  said, 
the  arts  of  bankruptcy  which  shall  be  taken  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  insolvency,  and  shall  entitle  (with  all  proper 
pnnrautions,  however)  a  creditor  to  take  out  a  commission 
for  v(»siing  the  bankrupt's  estate  in  commissioners,  and  pot- 
tinu:  liiin  in  prison.  This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  the 
act  of  I  and  2  William  IV.  modifies  the  law.  The  debtor 
auiy  uow  himself  take  the  initiative  in  these  proceedings- 

L'.  Th(»  cominissioners  are  considered  as  delegates  of  the 
lionl  (Muiiiccllor,  to  examine  the  bankrupt,  prove  debts,  and 
dislribuK^  the  fund  —  subject  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

;i.  The  iictivt;  management  of  tlie  affairs  is  confided  to 
rt^j^ign*'^'!'!  eliosen  by  the  creditors  themselves. 

\s  The  crtulilors  are  formed  into  a  deliberative  bodyj  to  de- 
chW  ujmmi  all  questions  of  management,  and  judge  'wbedier 
ike  Kiukrupt  Ih>  entitled  to  his  discharge. 

Tktt^  ivrgiinising  tlie  creditors  in  the  form  of  a  q^iasi  corpp- 
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ration^  is  another  particular  in  which  all  systems  of  bank- 
ruptcy coincide.  It  is  strictly  agreeable  to  the  principle  that 
the  property  of  the  insolvent  is  a  common  fund,  to  be  equally 
distributed  among  the  creditors.  "  By  the  common  law, 
creditors  are  insulated  individuals,"  says  Bell,  "  connect- 
ed by  no  common  interest,  and  not  bound  to  co-operation  in 
execution,  or  to  joint  proceedings  for  the  general  benefit. 
Under  the  bankrupt  law  thej'^  are  formed  into  a  community. 
The  inadequacy  of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  to  be  paid 
becomes  the  ground  of  mutual  forbearance  ;  a  stop  is  put  to 
the  accumulation  of  expensive  and  separate  proceedings ; 
and  a  general  plan  is  prescribed  for  recovering  and  distri- 
buting the  estate  at  the  common  expense." 

The  result  of  all  is,  that  a  law  of  bankruptcy,  or  insolven- 
cy, in  strictness,  comprehends  only  those  statutory  provisions 
by  which  fraudulent  preferences  ;ire  prevented ;  the  legal 
proceedings  of  creditors  are  restrained,  with  a  view  to  their 
common  benefit ;  and  means  are  taken  to  insure  the  speedy 
and  equal  distribution  of  the  fund  among  them. 

We  are  now  abundantl}^  furnished  with  materials  to  show 
how  unfounded  is  the  practical  distinction  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  insolvency  and  bankruptcy. 

We  have  seen  that  the  difference  between  tbem  is  only 
that  between  proof  and  presumption  ;  that  as  insolvency  is  a 
real  bankruptcy,  so  bankruptcy  is,  at  least,  a  technical  or 
constructive  insolvency. 

These  words  are  continually  confounded,  both  in  popular 
and  in  legal  language ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  purposes  of  the 
most  precise  scientific  classification,  that  it  becomes  at  all 
necessary  to  distinguish  them.  Should  that  be  necessary,  it 
will  be  found  that  insolvency  is  the  generic  word,  and  in- 
cludes bankruptcy,  which,  as  we  have  shown,  always  presup- 
poses the  former.  In  the  more  narrow  or  appropriated  techni- 
cal sense  of  bankruptcy,  it  is  that  sort  of  insolvency  which  is 
marked  by  those  acts  or-omissions  which  tlie  legislature  has 
selected  as  the  badge  of  hopeless  ruin,  or  the  "  cessioforU^ 
What  these  shall  be — to  what  classes  and  descriptions  of 
persons  they  shall  be  confined — or  whether  every  case  of 
msolvency  shall  be  a  case  of  bankruptcy — these  are  mere 
questions  of  local  policy^  which  every  government  must  settle 
for  itself. 

We  submit,  with  some  confidence,  to  our  readers,  that  we 
have  very  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  words 
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of  our  constitution,  construed  according  to  the  usual  canons 
of  interpretation,  to  limit  the  discretion  of  congress.  Mr. 
Wall's  admission,  that  its  powers  extend  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, is  substantially  an  admission  of  the  same  thing. 

We  will  add  but  a  few  words,  as  to  the  supposed  consti- 
tutional necessity  of  confining  the  privileges  and  penalties  of 
bankruptcy  to  traders.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  speech  cited, 
holds  this  language : 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  notwithstanding  what 
Blackstone  has  slated,  whether  there  be  any  good  ground 
for  making  a  distinction  between  the  insolvency  of  traders 
and  other  individuals.  There  are  very  few  trades  so  hazard- 
ous as  that  of  a  farmer,  and  yet,  should  he  become  insolvent, 
he  could  not  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  he  would 
have  enjoyed  had  he  been  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  or  a  commis- 
sion agent.  The  injustice  of  this  distinction  is  obvious ;  but 
without  dwelling  on  it,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  certificates 
should  be  granted  indiscriminately  to  all  honest  debtors. 
Being  relieved  from  all  concern  as  to  his  previous  incum- 
brances, an  insolvent  who  has  obtained  one,  is  prompted  to 
exert  himself  vigorously  in  future,  at  the  same  time  that  his 
friends  are  not  deterred  from  coming  forward  to  his  assist- 
ance. But  when  an  insolvent  continues  liable  to  his  previ- 
ous debts,  no  one,  however  favorably  disposed,  can  venture 
to  aid  him  with  a  loan,  and  he  is  discouraged,  even  if  he  had 
the  means,  from  attempting  to  earn  any  thing  more  than  a 
bare  livelihood  ;  so  that  while  creditors  do  not,  in  one  case 
out  of  a  hundred,  gain  the  smallest  sum  by  this  constant  lia- 
bility of  the  insolvent,  his  energies  and  usefulness  are  forever 
paralyzed." 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  even  in  England  the  idea  that  none 
but  the  trading  classes  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  bank- 
rupt law,  is  considered  by  such  men  as  Lord  Brougham,  as 
not  essential  to  their  system,  narrow  and  imperfect  as  we  have 
shown  it  to  be.  Mr.  Bell,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to, 
had  made  the  same  remark  in  more  general  terms.  No  one 
can  look  around  him  in  this  country,  and  see  the  innumerable 
victims  of  extravagant  though  not  criminal  speculation  in 
land  property,  as  well  as  those  not  less  numerous,  who 
have  l>een  rendered  eventually  insolvent  by  fluctuations  in 
the  standard  of  value,  will  need  any  very  elaborate  train  of 
reasoning  to  convince  him,  that  the  distinction  hitherto  made 
to  their  disadvantage  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  arbitrary.     But  this 
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is  a  question  of  policy  and  not  of  law,  and  we  set  out  in  this 
paper  with  a  determination  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively 
to  those  of  the  latter  description.  Even  as  to  these,  our  ol>- 
ject  was  to  settle  the  principles  of  all  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws,  without  going  unnecessarily  into  the  details  of  any. 
Having  accomphshed  that  object,  we  here,  for  the  present, 
suspend  our  observations,  and  commit  the  whole  matter  to 
the  reflections  of  our  readers. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Allgemeine  Theori^  des  Erd-Magnetismtis.  C* 
F.  Gauss. 

2.  Resultate  aus  den  Bcobachtungen  des  Magnetischeih  Vereins^ 
1836,  1837,  1838.  Herausgegeben  von  Carl  Friedk- 
RiCHGAUSsundWiLHELM  Weber.  Drei  Bande.  Leipzig. 

8.  Athanash  Kircheri,  Societatis  Jesu.  Magnes,  sive  de 
Arte  Magneticuy  opus.     Editio  tertia.    Romae :  MDCLIV. 

Historians,  in  treating  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  from  its  earliest  records  down  to  the  present  day,  are 
wont  to  pause  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
thence  to  cast  a  last  retraspective  glance  over  the  barbarous 
and  obscure  ages,  traversed  since  they  took  leave  of  the 
waning  glories  of  imperial  Rome,  once  mistress  of  nalionsr 
Their  attention,  hitherto  absorbed  by  the  old  world,  is  now 
of  a  sudden  fixed  upon  the  track  of  a  single  man,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  band  of  adventurers,  is  unexpectedly 
enriching  the  then  known  earth  with  a  new  hemisphere, 
nearly  its  equal  in  magnitude.  This  event,  although  the 
work  of  an  obscure  individual,  is  nevertheless  of  sufficient 
importance  to  become  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  future 
ages.  For  in  the  same  degree  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
continent  is  to  leave  its  ineffaceable  trace  upon  humanity, 
will  its  consequences  prove  imperishable  to  human  society; 
and,  in  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  globe  alone, 
should  that  be  deemed  a  new  epoch,  in  which  the  countless 
erroneous  notions  conceived   by  theorists,   respecting  the 
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earth^s  form,  the  proportion  of  land  and  water,  and  its  un- 
known plants  and  inhabitants,  were  laid  aside  or  corrected. 

Long  after  the  first  voyagers  have  been  gathered  to  the 
dust,  each  wanderer  wlio  follows  their  footsteps  in  the  newly 
discovered  country,  returns  laden  with  new  and  curious 
objects — his  store  abundant  in  propordon  to  the  extent  of 
his  journey.  But  the  laurel  wreath  he  gathers,  is  but  as  a 
fresh  garland  of  immortelle  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
Columbus  who  first  revealed  the  path  across  that  ocean 
whose  trackless  waste  seemed  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
discovery.  —  In  history  the  epoch  is  constituted  by  the  first 
discovery.  —  From  this  we  date  the  increased  opulence  of 
nations,  the  enlargement  and  extension  of  their  navigaUon 
and  commerce.  In  a  few  years,  more  new  objects  are 
brought  into  use  than  during  centuries  previous ;  and  this 
growth  of  wealth,  by  the  development  of  new  products  and 
new  resources,  continues  until  the  new  land  has  become  more 
or  less  explored  in  its  deepest  recesses — from  the  summits 
of  its  loftiest  mountains  to  the  depths  of  its  darkest  caverns 
and  profoundest  abysses. 

So  in  the  domains  of  science  are  there  discoveries  com- 
parable to  the  foregoing ;  discoveries  which,  like  a  new  con- 
tinent, open  to  the  human  mind  a  new  and  untrodden  career, 
which  excite  the  development  of  faculties  otherwise  con- 
demned to  eternal  inactivity,  and  thus  enlarge  its  scope, 
perfect  its  vision,  and  polish  and  strengthen  its  judgment,  oy 
mcreasing  its  accuracy  and  its  resources,  with  the  new  terms 
of  comparison  placed  within  its  reach. 

Who,  for  instance,  can  enumerate  all  the  consequences  of 
the  discovery  of  galvanism,  or  of  that  of  the  alkaline  metals.^ 
inventions  whereby  not  only  have  industry  and  the  arts  been 
benefited,  but  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  age  perceptibly 
affected.  The  terms  **  polarity,"  "  elective  aflSnity,"  "  attrac-* 
tion,"  etc.,  with  their  scientific  significations,  have  passed 
from  the  idiom  of  the  man  of  science,  into  the  vocabularies 
of  the  metaphysician  and  the  man  of  letters.  But  upon  the 
sciences  especially,  do  discoveries  of  this  class  exercise 
a  powerful  influence,  alike  by  the  new  laws  they  reveal,  and 
by  the  new  processes  of  experimental  research  they  render 
familiar;  and  we  know  no  fitter  illustrations  of  our  remarks, 
than  the  discoveries  made  within  less  than  a  century  in  the 
regions  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  whilst  the  glorious 
names  of  a  Kepler,  a  Newton,  a  Lavoisier,  a  Cuvier — fiuni- 
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liar  to  the  civilized  world — afford  other  examples  of  their 
truth. 

It  would  seem  that  the  honors  awarded  to  scienti6c  inven- 
tion were  not  so  great  or  so  universal  in  former  times  as  at 
the  present  day.  The  authors  of  discoveries  of  the  first 
magnitude  have  remained  unknown,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  endeavors  of  historians  to  rescue  from  oblivion  names 
which  should  never  have  been  obliterated  from  the  book  of 
fame.  He  who  first  discovered  the  property  which  belongs 
to  a  magnetic  needle,  when  floating  on  tne  surface  of  a  fluid, 
of  pointing  towards  the  north,  should  be  esteemed  the  genu* 
ine  inventor  of  the  mariner^s  compass ;  an  instrument,  the 
immense  utility  of  which  is  apparent  to  us  above  all  nations^ 
since  we  owe  it  to  this  terrestrial  star  of  Bethlehem,  that  our 
ancestors  found  their  way  across  the  waters  to  this  land  of 
liberty. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  men  seem  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  loadstone,  and  of  its  attractive  virtues ;  but  its 
directing  properties  were  not  known  before  the  latter  part  of 
our  era.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Athanasitis  Kircher,  the  famous  German  Jesuit,  in  the  large  folio 
volume  upon  the  magnet,  which  heads  our  article,  and  serves 
as  a  term  of  comparison  to  the  brilliant  inventions  of  Profes* 
sor  Gauss,  disclosed  all  that  was  then  known  concerning  the 
properties  of  the  magnet,  and  displayed,  moreover,  the  vast 
acquirements  of  certain  members  of  the  "Order  of  Jesus;** 
this  work,  therefore,  possesses  great  historical  value.  Such  of 
our  readers  as  are  only  acquainted  with  modem  treatises 
upon  the  subject,  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  learning 
that  as  far  back  as  the  period  in  which  the  Magnes  was 
written,  the  action  of  the  magnet  upon  iron  and  steel,  the 
properties  of  artificial  magnets,  and  in  fact  all  those  notions 
upon  magnetism,  which  are  to  be  found  in  works  on  natural 
pnilosophy  published  prior  to  the  discovery  of  electro-mag- 
netism, were  prevalent. 

This  science  thus  remained  stationary  during  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  seemed  exhausted,  until  a  neW  fundamental 
discovery  showed  it  to  be  but  in  its  infancy.  In  Kircher's 
precious  volume  may  be  seen  the  mode  of  experimenting  then 
m  use,  as  well  as  the  theoretical  ideas  conceived  respecting 
the  mysterious  virtues  of  the  magnet.  At  a  period  when 
•  superstition  reigned  in  full  force,  when  the  dead  stalked  by 
night  among  the  tombs,  and  visited  the  scenes  of  their  past 
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lives  and  actions,  and  when  angels  or  demons  were  the  spirits 
of  men's  sleeping  and  waking  dreams,  at  such  a  period  it  was 
natural  to  imagine  a  kind  of  soul  in  the  magnet,  and  to  en- 
dow it  with  many  a  virtue  which,  since  men  have  l)ecome 
fjreater  materialists  in  their  notions  of  natural  science,*  it  no 
onger  possesses.  But  visionary  as  these  opinions  now  appear, 
they  are  not  calculated  to  lessen  the  merit  of  a  book,  in  which 
well  reasoned  experiments  are  attended  by  diagrams,  by  the 
simple  inspection  of  which  we  derive  as  much  instruction  as 
we  should  do  from  an  historical  work  on  the  subject. 

To  exhibit  its  directing  faculty,  the  magnetic  needle  was 
passed  through  a  cork  ball,  or  a  straw,  so  as  to  float  upon 
the  surface  of  water,  and  obey  the  horizontal  directing  force 
of  the  globe.  At  times  it  might  be  that  the  lighter  body  was 
of  sucli  dimensions  as  to  give  to  the  little  apparatus  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water,  when  the  needle,  in  place  of  floating 
on  the  surface,  sank  beneath  it,  and  remaining  suspended  in 
the  liquid,  obeyed  not  only  its  northward  tendency,  but 
yielded  to  the  force  which  urges  it  downwards  ;  thus  pointing 
in  the  very  direction  of  the  magnetic  force,  like  the  dipping 
needle  of  modern  observers.t  These  facts  afibrd  a  clue  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  dip  may  have  been  discovered. 

Father  Kircher,  who  resided  in  Rome  when  he  wrote  this 
treatise,  attributes  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  to 
an  Italian.  M.  Libri,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  has  discussed 
this  question,  in  his  admirable  History  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  in  Italy^  with  the  sagacity  and  profound  erudition 
for  which  he  is  so  renowned  among  his  colleagues.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  and  to  the  authorities  he  cites,  christian  naviga- 
tors made  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  tlie  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  discovery  would  seem  to  have 
come  from  Eastern  Asia  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  compass  appears  to  have 
been  invented  by  Flavio  Gioja  d*Amalfi4     Tiie  word  bussola 

*  Among  the  chftp4crs  discussed  in  the  Ars  Masrnetica,  sre  the  following : 
de  magnetism o  rcrum  mcdiciiuUium ;  de  vi  attrnctiia  falventiic  imaginativa ; 
de  mat^netismo  musica^  de  via^netismo  amoris,  &c.  &c. 

t  But  in  order  to  measure  the  dip,  a  needle  was  so  suspended  as  to  settle  of  its 
own  accord  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  indicate,  ai  the  same  time,  the  dip; 
a  double  movement,  which  would  render  such  an  apparatus  prrfi»raUl«'  lo  theoive 
now  in  use,  were  it  likewise  capable  of  giving  measures  of  equal  accuracy. 

$  In  a  subsequent  chapter,  Kircher  again  takes  up  this  question,  and  admits 
thai  this  invention  may  possibly  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Gitja 
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{bassolo)  IS  an  Italian  one,  signifying  a  ioa:;*  and  Kircher  calls 
the  compass  pyxis  magnetica,  which  means  the  same  thing. 

The  learned  Jesuit,  like  many  modern  philosophers,  com- 
pared the  earth  to  a  magnet,  capable  not  only  of  acting  upon 
the  magnetic  needle,  but  likewise  of  magnetizing  iron  tem- 
porarily, and  even  of  endowing  it,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, with  permanent  magnetic  properties.  He  thus  re- 
fers to  the  fundamental  experiment  upon  which  one  mode  of 
magnetizing  depends,  namely,  that  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  held  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle,  becomes  a  true  magnet,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  this 
position,  and  loses  its  magnetic  properties  when  placed  in  a 
transverse  direction ;  that  if  reversed,  its  poles  are  changed, 
etc.,  etc.  He  is  moreover  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  bars 
long  fixed  in  a  vertical  iK)sition  —  window  bars,  for  instance 
— often  manifest  unequivocal  magnetic  symptoms ;  and  that 
iron  bars  are  frequently  magnetized  by  lightning  falling  on 
them.  In  fine,  his  treatise  contains  nearly  all  the  positive 
facts  respecting  magnetism,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
most  modern  treatises  published  before  the  year  1820.  His 
theoretical  views  are  very  different  from  those  now  prevail- 
ing ;  but  the  little  unity  visible,  even  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  opinions  of  natural  philosophers,  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  theory  is  still  far  from  being  perfectly  clear.  It  is  just 
to  add,  that  the  laws  which  the  magnetic  force  obeys  were 
less  known  in  Kircher's  age  than  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present — and  this  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in- 
struments of  measurement  were  far  less  perfect  then  than 
now. 

At  a  period  when  such  comprehensive  views  prevailed 
respecting  magnetism,  the  science  of  electricity  was  as  yet  in 
its  mfancy.  That  simplest  of  electrical  apparatus,  the  elec- 
trical machine,  was  not  then  known;  substances  had  not 
been  classified  into  good  and  bad  conductors,  nor  had  it 
been  ascertained  that,  by  means  of  certEun  precautions,  the 
metals  may  be  electrified.     It  was  only  twenty  years  after 

^Amalji^  citing,  at  the  same  time,  these  lines  of  a  French  poet  of  the  thirteenth 
century: 

Icelle  estoile  ne  se  muet 

Un  art  font  qui  mentir  ne  puet 

Par  vertu  de  la  Marinette 

Unc  pierre  laide  et  Noirette 

Oil  le  fer  Tolontiers  se  joint. 

*  Libri.  Hist,  des  Sciences  Math,  en  Italic,  1.  p.  384. 
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the  appearance  of  the  Magnesj  that  Otto  de  Gubrickb, 
the  Nuremberg  burgomaster,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  air  pump,  first  constructed  a  species  of  electrical  ma- 
chine. It  consisted  of  a  globe  of  sulphur,  traversed  by  an 
horizontal  axis,  on  which,  while  one  hand  turned  it,  the  other 
was  applied  as  a  rubber. 

Electricity  is  so  closely  allied  to  magnetism,  and  at  each 
new  discovery,  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  expressed  by 
these  words  so  tend  to  converge  more  and  more  towards  a 
single  cause,  that  we  cannot  forbear  glancing  over  the  rapid 
progress  of  electrical  science,  to  which  that  recently  made  in 
magnetism  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed.  The  his- 
tory of  science  may  truly  be  considered  as  philosophy  teach* 
inff  by  example;  and  events  which,  to  tne  mass,  appear 
orily  destined  to  excite  surprise,  or  gratify  curiosity,  are  often 
pure  revelations,  to  the  sage,  of  the  path  that  leads  to  truth. 

In  1727,  Gray  and  Wheeler  detected  the  difference  in  the 
electrical  properties  of  metals,  and  soon  after,  a  Frenchman, 
named  Vufay^  began  to  employ  isolating  bodies.  To  him 
we  likewise  owe  the  discovery  of  the  two  electric  fluids* 
We  have  no  intention  of  enumerating  the  nanies  of  all  who 
have  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  interesting  facts  in  the 
two  branches  of  general  physics  under  consideration,  but 
such  only  as  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  If  we  add 
to  the  apparatus  then  known  to  natural  philosophers,  the 
famous  Leyden  jar,  discovered  in  1746,  we  have  before  us 
all  the  material  elements  of  the  progress  made  in  electricity 
proper,  and  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

About  this  period,  when  large  sparks  were  first  obtained, 
speculative  philosophers  were  naturally  and  necessarily  led 
to  conclude  that  the  phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  those  engendered  at  will  with  the  Leyden  jar,  were  of 
the  same  nature.  Vivid  flashes,  followed  by  reports — the 
destruction  of  animals  struck  by  the  fluid,  without  any  visible 
wound — these  effects  evinced  a  resemblance  between  light- 
ning and  the  electrical  fluid.  In  the  year  1750,  our  illustri- 
ous Franklin  detected  the  attractive  power  of  points  ;  and  in 
1752  demonstrated  to  the  world,  by  his  famous  kite,  what 
he  himself  had  longfelt,  namely,  that  storm-clouds  are  chared 
with  electricity.  Not  resting  satisfied  with  having  thus  dis- 
covered one  of  nature's  great  secrets,  he  proceeded  to  be- 
stow upon  the  human  race  the  benefits  of  this  new  achiev- 
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ment  of  his  genius,  by  the  invention  of  that  protecting  rod, 
to  which,  amidst  the  crash  of  heaven's  artillery,  cities  and 
monuments  trust  for  safety. 

The  repeated  experiments  made  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  were  chiefly  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  laws  of  electric  attraction  and  repulsion.  This  led  Cou- 
lombtto  invent  the  "balance  of  torsion,"  which  bears  his 
name,  and  has  become  the  type  of  all  instruments  since  em- 
ployed in  analogous  researches,  as  well  as  of  the  delicate 
apparatus  contrived  by  the  great  Gottingen  astronomer,  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  admirable  investigations,  of  which 
we  propose  to  render  some  account  to  our  readers. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  same  century,  which  had 
been  adorned  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  Franklin,  that  Gal- 
VANi  lit  upon  that  new  and  fertile  field  of  research  with  which 
his  name  has  long  since  been  identified.  From  the  science  of 
galvanism — sufficiently  well  known  from  the  interesting  story 
of  its  discovery,  and  the  fundamental  principles  and  experi- 
ments conspicuous  in  every  elementary  treatise,  turn  we 
to  the-  period  when  it  became  popularized  by  Volta,  the 
year  1800,  the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  when  Volta  made  known  his  power- 
ful apparatus — 'the  germ  of  all  subsequent  discoveries ;  for 
not  one  of  the  forty  years  elapsed,  since  the  invention  of  his 
&mous  battery,  has  passed,  without  enriching  physical  science 
with  some  notable  discovery  to  which  this  has  proved  instru- 
mental. During  that  brief  interval,  have  been  witnessed  the 
brilliant  applications  of  the  pile  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  and  ot  the  alkalis;  the  reduction  of  natural  bodies  to 
their  true  elements  ;  the  discovery  of  the  most  remarkable 
substances  known  in  chemistry;  the  action  of  an  electrical 
current  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  ascertained  by  Oersted ; 
the  multiplicator  of  Schweigger;  the  science  of  thermo-elec- 
tricity by  Seebeck;  the  art  of  magnetizing  by  galvanic 
action,  and  reciprocally,  the  production  of  electricity  by  the 
magnet.  To  the  names  cited  we  need  only  add  thpse  of 
Arago,  who  discovered  the  action  of  moving  bodies  upon  the 
magnetic  needle  ;  of  Becquerel,  who  shed  so  much  light 
upon  the  hidden  phenomena  that  occur  within  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  accompany  the  natural  formation  of  minerals; 
of  Nobili  and  Melloni,  whose  numerous  experiments,  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  bring  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  heat  nearer  the  scope  of  a  common  cause ;  of  Fara- 
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day,  and  our  countryman,  Professor  Henry  of  Princeton,  the 
authors  of  such  valuable  discoveries  respecting  electrical 
currents  and  induction  ;  and,  finally,  of  Ampere,  that  worthy 
and  many-sided  savavt,  last  year  gathered  to  the  dust,  who 
first  constructed  artificial  magnets  without  the  aid  of  any 
magnetic  substance.  Can  there  be  offered  a  more  impres- 
sive and  glowing  image  of  the  destiny  and  progress  of  man, 
than  the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  science  is  created,  culti- 
vated, and  made  to  bear  fruits,  which,  after  slaking  the  parch- 
ed lips  of  the  untiring  votary,  become  themselves  the  germs 
of  future  discovery  ?  The  transition  from  the  obscurity  of 
ignorance  to  the  light  of  knowledge  is  dazzling.  Its  very 
brilliancy  may  prevent  our  reading  the  lesson  it  imparts. 
Most  of  us  are  satisfied  with  admiring  the  flower,  without 
seeking  to  dissect  it,  with  tracing  the  manifold  and  graceful 
nerves  and  texture  of  its  inner  structure,  and  the  limbs  with 
which  the  ingenuity  and  forethought  of  our  common  mother 
supply  her  offspring.  Truly  hath  this  age  the  power  of  fur- 
nishing materials  to  posterity  which,  by  their  richness  and 
varielv,  will  one  day  compensate  for  the  darkness  that  en- 
shrouils  the  early  history  of  our  race.  Upon  its  cradle, 
Egypt,  with  its  crumbling  monuments  ana  impenetrable 
hien>glyphs,  how  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been 
bestowed !  How  often  have  the  learned  inquired  whether 
those  gigantic  tokens  of  physical  power,  and  the  symbols  of 
an  extmcl  civilization  which  they  enshrine,  are  not  demon- 
strations that  miKiern  humanity  has  advanced  less  than  it 
fondly  hones^  or,  mayhap,  retrograded  ?  But  let  such  monu- 
ments siuK  beneath  their  native  sands — vrhWe  those  erect- 
ed in  our  day,  the  spiritual  ones,  adorned  by  trophies  of 
taienius,  and  r\\ir\Hl  by  the  monarchs  of  ihought»  arise  in  all 
uirtxHK^ns  around  us,  and  nt>nc  more  proudly  than  that  living 
n>onumont,  the  art  of  printing,  which  tecords  in  unefiaceable 
ohamciors  each  event,  t^ie  minds  by  which  it  was  achieved, 
ami  the  prvKV^^^s  thov  inventixl.  The  forgotten  machinery 
which  nii.^Nl  up  ilje  obelisk  and  built  the  pyraniid,  vain 
meuh^rials  of  nvMiaiohs  and  natioQs>  more  pershable  fiu" 
than  ihf\v,  illustmte  the  foUy  of  wasting  the  feeble  sirengdi 
ami  briof  sjvin  of  nx^nality  ujKsa  such  objects ;  and  thos 
humbling;  man's  pride,  they  point  out  nobler  channels  fi>r  his 
ambiiKMU  But  tutun?  a^  will  know,  nor  ever  ibrget,  the 
fottiKieK  of  a  m>bte  science*  and  read  in  their  lives  die  giand- 
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est  lessons  of  bold  and  sagacious  energy,  and  in  their  labors, 
instruction  for  their  own. 

Such  has  been  the  rapidity  with  which  one  discovery  has 
followed  another,  that  the  simple  spectator  of  the  march  of 
science  could  not  have  kept  pace  with  them,  had  they  not 
forced  themselves  upon  the  public  attention.  It  caniK)t  have 
escaped  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  progress  of 
science,  that  every  modern  discovery  of  the  first  order,  from 
that  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  down  to  the  more  recent 
ones  in  electro-magnetism,  has  been  popularized  by  some 
machine.  The  barometer  and  the  modern  balloon  have  im- 
mortalized the  discoveries  of  Torricelli,  and  the  clock  per- 
petuates Galileo's  well  known  observation  which  he  made 
while  in  church,  of  the  isochronous  swinging  of  the  lamps; 
the  mariner's  compass  attracts  the  attention  of  the  many  to 
the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  and  the  electrical  machine  to 
those  of  electricity ;  the  lightning  rod  commemorates  the  saga- 
city of  our  great  philosopher,  and  the  voltaic  pile  has  ceased 
to  be  a  mere  instrument  of  philosophic  experiment,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  it  has  been  so  skilfully  adapted  as 
the  motive  power  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  ingenious  ma- 
chines,—  we  need  only  allude  to  those  of  Davenport  and 
Siimpson,  whilst  very  recently  the  magnetic  telegraph  has 
signalized  at  the  same  time  the  multiplicator  of  Schweig- 
ger,  and  that  discovery  of  Oersted's,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready adverted. 

We  have  only  space,  thus  briefly  to  enumerate  the  ramifi- 
cations iuto  which  the  science  of  electricity,  so  simple  at  the 
time  of  Franklin's  death,  has  since  spread  out,  and  the  fruits 
they  have  borne,  and  the  fresh  blossoms  with  which  they  are 
still  clothed.  The  work  to  which  we  have  thought  fit  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  a  theoretical  one ;  if  it 
contain  new  facts,  they  are  but  consequences  of  a  general 
law;  if  it  exhibit  new  instruments,  they  have  not  been  in- 
vented to  produce  those  brilliant  effects  which  astonish  the 
public  at  large,  but  in  order  to  measure  eflfects  with  astrono- 
mical precision,  and  to  lay  open  the  various  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  produce  them.  In  Kircher's  day,  and 
even  before  it,  men  of  science  were  acquainted  with  those 
phenomena  of  variation  to  which  the  direction  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  subject ; 
but  in  proportion  only  as  instruments  of  precision  have«been 
perfected,  has  it  become  possible  to  prove  the  diurnal  varia- 
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lions.  The  early  natural  philosophers  were  generally  nieta- 
physicians,  rather  than  experimenters,  and  must  have  been 
rarely  at  a  loss  to  assign  a  very  evident  cause  for  an  obscurely 
proved  effect;  and  we  may  assert,  that  it  is  only  since  the 
properties  of  electricity  were  first  discovered — since  the 
days  of  Dufay,  and  particularly  of  Franklin  and  Nollet, 
that  electrical  and  magnetic  theories  were  generally  adopted, 
for  which  plausible  foundations  still  exist.  Dufay  had  recog- 
nised that  all  electrical  phenomena  were  explicable  by  the 
hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  which,  when  combined,  resulted  in 
an  entirely  inactive,  neutral  fluid.  Franklin  subsequently 
put  forth  the  theory,  now  identified  with  his  illustrious  name, 
of  a  single  fluid,  of  which  all  electrified  bodies  contain  either 
too  much  or  too  little.  The  simplicity  of  this  theory — the 
clearness  with  which  he  unfolded,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  applied  it  to  all  the  new  phenomena  made  known 
to  him,  and  especially  his  modesty  in  communicating  it  in 
his  correspondence,  probably  contributed  not  a  little  to  cause 
its  adoption  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  where 
only  some  French  savants  took  part  with  the  abo^  NoUet, 
our  philosopher's  antagonist.  And  yet  Dufay's  theory  was 
quite  as  simple  and  as  applicable ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  chapter  "  on  electrical  theories," 
in  Priestley's  history  of  electricity,  without  surprise,  that  the 
theory  of  a  single  fluid  should  have  demolisned,  in  those 
days,  that  of  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  Franklin  must  be  awarded  the  merit 
of  the  first  reasonable  theory  of  magnetism  ;  although  his 
inquiries  were  not  devoted  to  that  branch  of  science.  In  the 
year  1759,  ^pinus,  in  his  Tenfamen  theoria  Electricitatis  et 
Magnetismi^  adopted  a  theory  of  magnetism  similar  to  our 
distinguished  compatriot's  theory  of  electricity .•  His  treatise 
published  at  that  time  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow,  will  still  repay 
the  trouble  of  consultation.  Except  in  Franklin's  letters, 
the  doctrine  of  the  positive  and  negative  fluid  is  nowhere 
else  so  lucidly  developed.  His  object  is  to  demonstrate 
mathematically,  the  properties  of  magnetic  and  electrical 
attraction  and  repulsion;  but,  as  the  laws  by  which  the 

♦  In  a  subse(}uent  memoir,  to  be  found  in  Tom.  XII.,  of  the  Novi  Commen- 
tarii  Academiac  Petropoliianac,  ^Epinus  ceases  to  employ  the  expressions  posi- 
tive and  negative  magnetism,  for  which  he  substitutes  those  of  ^oreo/  and  austr^^ 
which  would  seem  to^  show  that  he  bad  then  already  abandoned  FranUin't 
theory. 
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magnetic  forces  act  were  unknown  in  his  day,  the  results  he 
arrives  at,  are  only  referable  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
action  is  exercised,  and  not  at  all  to  its  intensity. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  why  we  have  felt  bound 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  science  of  electricity,  in  treating 
a  subject  purely  magnetical.  But  for  the  interest  taken 
by  the  thinkers  of  the  last  century  in  electrical  phenomena, 
the  theory  of  magnetism  would  not  have  been  freed  from  the 
speculations  prevalent  in  Kircher's  day.  But  for  the  interest 
lie  felt  in  electrical  science,  it  might  never  have  occurred  to 
Coulomb  to  measure  the  intensity  of  magnetic  forces — and 
the  laws  he  discovered  might  now  remain  unknown. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  success  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  past  century,  the  Franklinian  theory  is  now  abandoned  for 
that  of  Dufay.  The  modern  hypothesis  is,  that  a  magnetic 
body  contains  an  unlimited  quantity  of  neutral  magnetic 
fluid — and  that  a  naturally  or  artificially  magnetized  body 
contains  a  certain  number  of  particles,  in  which  the  boreal 
and  austral  fluids  are  separated,  and  that  the  proportions  of 
these  two  fluids  are  always  such  as  to  produce  tne  neutral 
fluid  when  united.  This  hypothesis,  coupled  with  the  law 
by  which,  according  to  Coulomb's  experiments,  the  magnetic 
forces  act — their  decrease  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  square 
of  the  distance — constitutes  the  basis  of  all  mathematical 
researches  in  this  branch  of  physics. 

Whilst  new  facts,  and  more  satisfactory  theoretical  notions, 
were  enriching  the  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  in- 
trepid voyagers  were  ploughing  the  seas,  and  contributing  to 
our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  This  branch  of 
what  the  French  appropriately  term  physique  du  globe^  is 
intrinsically  simple,  and  easily  understood.  To  find,  for 
all  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic 
force — that  is,  to  determine  for  each  the  dip  and  variation  of 
the  needle,  and  the  number  of  oscillations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  a  needle  of  given  force — such  is  one  of  the 
chief  problems  it  proposes  to  resolve,  and  such  would  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  final  object  of  the  science,  were  it 
not  long  ago  discovered  that  these  elements  vary,  not  only 
with  the  geographical  position,  but  also  with  the  time^  so  that 
the  variation  at  New  York,  for  instance,  will  no  longer  be, 
twenty  years  hence,  what  it  is  to-day — the  same  being  true 
of  the  dip,  and  probably  of  the  intensity  also.     Such  are  the 
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variations  of  the  magnetic  force,  tenned  secular  by  natural 
philosophers — manifesting  themselves,  as  they  do,  but  slow- 
ly, and  becoming  evident  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Finally,  it  has  been  shown  of  late  years  that,  besides  these 
secular  variations,  there  are  periodic  daily  and  hourly  ones, 
which  appear  to  have  a  certain  relation  to  the  double  move- 
ment of  the  earth ;  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  observa- 
tions upon  the  variation,  the  dip,  and  probably  the  intensity, 
are  only  valuable  when  coupled  with  the  moments  at  which 
they  were  made ;  and  when,  by  some  given  method,  calcu- 
lations have  been  performed,  by  means  of  a  certain  number 
of  data  furnished  by  observations,  either  simultaneous,  or 
taken  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  numbers  obtained  by 
calculation,  are  themselves  applicable  to  the  same  interval 
only.  The  solution  of  the  question  would  even  become  im- 
possible, were  not  the  periodic  variations  of  a  minor  order, 
and  susceptible  of  being  neglected  in  a  first  trial.  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  their  having  been  discovered  so  much  longer  after 
the  secular  variations  were  known,  sufficiently  proves  that 
they  are  not  easily  perceptible. 

The  complete  question  to  be  solved,  then,  is,  "  what  will 
be  the  action  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force,  at  a  given  in- 
stant, in  a  given  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  in  any  other 
point  ?"  When  this  inquiry  can  be  answered,  the  theory  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  may  be  considered  as  far  advanced  as 
astronomy  is  now.  But  our  ability  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation under  this  general  form,  is  at  present  almost  beyond 
the  bounds  of  a  remote  possibility;  so  much  so  as  to  present 
formidable  difficulties  even  in  the  form  under  which  Mr.  Gauss 
has  considered  it,  which  may  be  thus  enunciated :  "  having 
the  elements  of  terrestrial  magnetism  given  for  a  certain 
number  of  separate  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  to  find  the 
values  of  the  same  elements  for  the  same  period,  at  any  other 
given  point  thereupon  ?" 

Thus  simplified,  the  problem  presents  some  analogy  with 
that  of  determining,  in  terrestrial  mechanics,  the  figure  of 
the  earth  by  observations  of  the  pendulum,  which  rests  upon 
the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
force  whose  action  varies  with  the  points  considered ;  with 
the  diflference,  that  in  the  question  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
the  earth's  figure  is  known,  and  the  object  is  to  determine 
the  force  which  acts  at  each  point.    Whatever  this  force 
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may  be,  it  can  always  be  decomposed  into  three  others,  re- 
spectively parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes.  For  the  direc- 
tions of  these  three  components,  M.  Gauss  selects  the  radius 
of  the  earth,  the  meridian,  and  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the 
place.  By  taking  the  sum  of  the  actions  exercised  by  all  the 
Earth's  magnetic  elements,  at  any  one  point,  a  function  V  is 
obtained,  precisely  like  that  employed  by  Laplace  in  investi- 
^ting  the  attraction  of  a  spheroid  upon  a  point  situated  on 
Its  surface.  Considering  the  earth  as  a  perfect  sphere,  this 
function  becomes,  with  respect  to  the  surface,  independent 
of  the  radius  vector,  and  thereby  reduced  to  a  function  of  two 
variables — the  geographical  longitude  and  the  co-latitude. 
Developing  V  into  a  series,  by  the  ordinary  methods,  he  next 
obtEuns  two  expressions,  in  the  form  of  infinite  series,  for  the 
horizontal  components  of  the  magnetic  intensity ;  and  these 
series  are  not  sufficiently  convergent  to  admit  of  our  neglect- 
ing the  terms  of  the  fourth  order.  The  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion required  a  sufficient  number  of  data  furnished  by  obser- 
vation. Of  these,  some  were  noticed  as  early  as  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whilst  others  have  only  attracted  attention  of 
late  years. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Kircher,  and  the  natural 
philosophers,  or  mathematicians,  as  they  were  then  called, 
of  his  day,  were  not  only  conscious  of  the  attractive  property 
of  the  magnet,  and  the  directing  one  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
but  of  the  declination,  or  variation,  of  the  compass  also. 
Respecting  this  last  phenomenon,  an  extremely  interesting 
mssage  is  to  be  founa  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  fifth  part  of 
his  treatise,  headed  Geographiu  Magnetica,  in  which  the  learn- 
ed Jesuit  informs  us,  that  he  and  his  friends  had  written  to 
all  the  mathematicians  of  Europe,  to  make  exact  observa- 
tions of  the  variations  of  the  compass,  each  in  the  place  of  his 
abode.  The  result  of  this  correspondence  is  shown  in  a  long 
table,  wherein  the  variations  for  a  great  many  different  parts 
of  Europe,  and  of  other  regions  of  the  globe,  are  assembled. 
This  passage  is  interesting  in  another  point  of  view,  as  show- 
ing that,  in  an  age  when  steamboats  and  railroads  had  not 
been  dreamed  of,  it  was  already  in  the  power  of  the  cultivator 
of  science  to  correspond  with  nearly  every  portion  of  the 
known  world  ;  although  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
individual  was  a  Jesuit,  residing  in  the  eternal  city,  from 
whence,  in  those  days,  as  now,  missionaries  were  constantly 
setting  out  for  newly  discovered  or  newly  peopled  regions. 
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It  was  about  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  Magnes^  that 
the  variation  of  the  compasses  variations  was  discovered  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  just  seen  how  it  came  to  be  ascertained 
that,  instead  of  turning  towards  the  pole  of  the  earth,  the 
magnetic  needle  points  a  little  now  to  the  east  and  now  to 
the  west  of  it,  according  to  the  place  of  observation ;  but 
nobody  suspected  the  direction  in  any  one  place  of  being 
otherwise  than  constant,*  until  the  English  mathematician, 
Gellibrand,  in  comparing  with  each  other  observations  made 
in  15S0,  1622,  and  1034,  at  Lymehouse,  near  London,  dis- 
covered the  decrease  in  the  variation,  which  was  11°  16'  in 
15S0,  6''  56'  in  1622,  and  4°  3'  30"  in  1634.  A  comparison 
of  observations  made  at  divers  epochs,  in  various  places, 
manifested  an  analogous  variation  every  where,  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible  not  to  regard  the  phenomenon  as  general, 
although  an  attempt  was  made  at  first  to  ascribe  it  to  local 
circumstances. 

The  third  report  of  the  British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  contains  a  paper  upon  the  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  terrestrial  magnetism,  in  which  may  be  seen  the 
foregoing  details,  which  we  have  drawn  from  Kircher,  and 
an  account  of  Graham  having  detected,  in  the  year  1722, 
the  daily  variations  of  the  compass,  and  of  its  having  been 
ascertained,  about  the  same  time,  that  the  dip  varies  as  well 
as  the  variations.  All  that  has  since  been  done  towards  sol- 
ving the  important  question  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  will  be 
found  to  consist  of  observations,  more  or  less  exact,  instru- 
ments perfected — particularly  the  dipping  needle — and  of 
attempts  to  explain  all  magnetic  phenomena  by  hypotheses  of 
various  degrees  of  ingenuity.  It  will  be  readily  understood, 
by  our  readers,  that  with  the  multiplication  of  phenomena, 
the  question  has  become  more  complicated.  To  resolve  it 
now,  it  has  first  to  be  decomposed  into  two  parts :  1.  To 
ascertain  the  variation,  dip,  and  intensity,  for  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  at  the  same  instant,  or,  at  least,  in  a  given  period. 
And,  2.  To  see  how  the  elements  referred  to  are  modified  by 

♦  We  find  the  followinsr  pa*sflg^  in  a  \t\\tr  of  Mannus  Mrnsemi?  to  Kirthfr: 
"Gaiideo  Tehementer  mi  patrr.  ic  noTam  posirMr.um  manum  open  nia;netico 
adhubuisse  cu  us  titulo  plurimum  nie  Tx:cn;.^s:i:  rr.imTcn)  :am  sd  \t  qnirdain 
admoduiii  stupenda  srripinnis  sum  quomm  si  vrl  pn-4^abilrs  ra:i"i>f  s  cfferas, 
vires  ma£;niticos  tibi  solide  al'istrinxrrifL.  Non  ieno  ra*  hanenus  cnrditum.  acus 
inagneticaseandem  penitus  d«clination<'Ju  in  «\>dcm  loco  atfrnpercib^rT are  :  quod 
tamcn  filsam  demonstrarunt  emdiiissimi  px-tKcinv  quitrcs  s;bi  in  Acglia  suc- 
ccss^re,  nempe  Bumisias,  Ganteriiis,  GiUebrandttB,"  cic 
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the  lapse  of  time.  In  such  a  point  of  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gottingen  Magnetic  Association  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mighty  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem;  and  we 
therefore  presume  some  interest  will  be  felt  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin  and  growth — the  one  being  almost  as  recent 
as  the  other  is  surprising.  It  is  to  M.  de  Humboldt  that  the 
honor  must  be  awarded,  of  having  planted  the  germ  of  a  fra- 
ternity, in  which  the  learned  of  all  nations  are  devoting  their 
time  and  knowledge  to  the  discovery  of  one  of  nature's  grand 
secrets.  Beyond  a  question,  the  vastest  association  that  has 
hitherto  existed  in  tne  sciences,  nothing  save  the  desire  of 
advancing  these,  can  stimulate  those  who  share  its  labors 
and  its  triumphs.  In  the  course  of  his  famous  voyage  in  the 
equinoctial  regions  of  this  continent,  and  while  engaged  in 
examining  the  geological  and  botanical  features  of  all  the 
sections  he  traversed,  this  distinguished  philosopher  took 
magnetic  observations  wherever  circumstances  would  admit. 
Although  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  for  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  La  Perouse,  had 
alreaay  recommended  observations  of  the  magnetic  intensity, 
M.  de  Humboldt  is  the  first  traveller  who  published  tables 
of  the  variations  thereof,  from  one  point  on  the  earth's  surface 
to  another.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  after  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  he  should  have  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  investigation  of  a  question  so  interesting  and  so 
obscure.  In  the  introduction  to  the  first  number  of  his  recent 
publication,  M.  Gauss  favors  us  with  the  historique  of  the 
association,  which  we  translate  freely: 

"  The  celebrated  natural  philosopher  who  has  already  so 
materially  enriched  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  likewise  opened  the  way  to  this  new 
region  of  discoveries.  In  1828,  M.  de  Humboldt  had  a 
small  building  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  mag- 
netic observations.  To  free  the  phenomena  from  the  influ- 
ence of  local  causes,  he  sedulously  proscribed  the  use  of 
iron  in  the  edifice  ;  where  he  established  a  variation  com- 
pass, made  by  Gambey,  and  agreed  with  various  other 
natural  philosophers,  who  were  provided  with  similar  instru- 
ments, to  perform  a  series  of  simultaneous  observations  on 
certain  days  at  fixed  hours.  Accordingly,  eight  terms  were 
selected,  at  each  of  which  the  needle  was  to  be  observed 
hourly  during  forty-four  consecutive  hours.  The  results 
were  published  in  volume  xix.  of  Poggendorf's  Annals  of 
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Physics,  where  the  observations  made  during  the  years 
1829  and  1830,  at  Berlin,  Freyberg,  St.  Petersburg,  BLasan, 
and  Nicolajef,  are  likewise  to  be  found." 

In  the  magnetic  observatory  constructed  at  Gottingen  in 
the  year  1833,  observations  were  commenced  for  the  term 
from  the.  twentieth  to  the  twenty-first  of  March,  1834 ;  but 
instead  of  noting  down  the  position  of  the  needle*  fix>m 
hour  to  hour  only,  it  was  observed  every  ten  minutes.  A 
comparison  of  the  results,  thus  obtained,  with  those  at  Berlin, 
showed  all  the  variations  of  any  consequence,  which  had 
manifested  themselves  in  this  latter  place,  to  have  had  their 
corresponding  ones  at  Gottingen  ;  but  it  was  necessary  still 
to  defer  judging  whether  the  diurnal  variations  were  due  to 
local  or  to  general  causes. 

From  the  following  term,  however  —  the  fourth  to  the 
fifth  of  May — the  question  admitted  of  a  solution.  Obser- 
vations were  now  made  every  five  minutes  simultaneously, 
at  Gottingen,  and  at  Walthershausen,  a  town  twenty  Ger- 
man miles  distant.  At  the  latter  place  by  Dr.  Sartorius, 
with  an  instrument  like  the  one  used  at  Gottingen,  where 
results  were  obtained  coinciding  in  their  minutest  particulars 
with  those  found  by  M.  Gauss. 

In  the  succeeding  terms — June,  August,  and  September — 
many  new  observers  began  to  participate  in  these  inquiries. 
Professor  Encke  of  Berlin  efiected  observations  in  that  city 
with  a  provisory  apparatus,  precisely  similar  to  M.  Gauss's, 
but  smaller.  Dr.  Sartorius,  who  was  then  on  his  travels, 
took  observations  at  Frankfort,  in  the  month  of  June,  and  at 
Bamberg  in  September.  Observations  were  likewise  made 
at  Leipsic,  Copenhagen,  and  Brunswick,  with  instruments 
modelled  upon  the  Gottingen  apparatus.  The  result  was  the 
same  as  in  the  month  of  May — the  oscillations  noted  by 
each  of  the  observers,  re-appearing  in  those  remarked  by 
all  the  others. 

In  1836,  instruments  of  variation,  like  those  of  Gottingen, 
were  to  be  formed  at  Altona,  Augsburg,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bruns- 
wick, Breda,  Breslau,  Cassel,  Copenhagen,  Dublin,  Frey- 
berg, Gottingen,  Greenwich,  Halle,  Kasan,  Cracow,  Leipsic, 
Milan,  Marienburg,  Munich,  Naples,  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
Upsal. 

♦  The  word  "  needle,"  in  this  case,  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  itt 
ordinary  acceptation;  signifying  a  bar,  weighing  from  one  to  twenty-fiTe 
pounds. 
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The  first  results  attained  by  the  magnetic  association  were 
given  to  the  world  in  Poggendorfs  Annalen  and  Schuma- 
cher's Astronomische  Nachrichten ;  but  since  the  participation 
of  the  savafis  of  other  nations  became  so  general,  it  has  been 
thought  preferable  to  publish  an  annuaire  in  which  to  com- 
municate each  year's  results  to  such  portions  of  the  public  as 
take  an  interest  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  first  number 
of  this  invaluable  pubUcation,  which  made  its  appearance 
in  1836,  may  be  considered  a  reswne  of  the  results  of  pre- 
vious years,  from  the  creation  of  the  association.  The 
volume  for  each  year,  from  1837  downward,  will  contain  the 
observations  recorded  during  its  course. 

But  M.  Gauss,  and  his  indefatigable  colleague  M.  Weber, 
the  editors  of  this  Magnetic  Almanack,  do  not  merely  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  display  of  these  results  in  tableaux  and 
graphic  representations ;  each  number  contains,  moreover, 
several  memoirs  of  the  deepest  interest,  upon  questions 
within  the  domain  of  the  objects  of  the  association.  We 
would  cite,  as  instances,  the  papers  upon  the  instruments 
which  serve  for  the  regular  observations — the  construction 
and  uses  of  which  are  so  circumstantially  detailed,  that  any 
natural  philosopher,  disposed  to  take  a  part  in  the  observa- 
tions, may  have  a  suitable  instrument  made  for  himself. 
The  magnetic  observatory  at  Gottingen  is  likewise  described 
with  great  minuteness ;  and  a  plan  accompanying  this 
description  renders  it  easy  of  comprehension. 

In  the  second  number  of  the  Beohachtungen  will  be  found 
a  description  of  several  new  instruments,  destined  to  watch 
the  variations  of  the  dip  and  intensity,  exacdy  as  the  other 
apparatus  served  to  follow  those  of  the  variation.  It  is  also 
enriched  with  tables,  having  reference  to  variations  of  the  in- 
tensity observed  simultaneously  with  the  variation,  and  with 
an  account  of  a  new  instrument  by  which  the  dip  is  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  a  horizontal  needle. 

The  nature  of  our  Review,  and  the  limits  we  are  com- 
pelled to  set  to  this  article,  do  not  allow  us  to  extend  our 
remarks,  upon  the  first  two  numbers,  any  farther.  But,  the 
better  to  unfold  the  importance  of  the  labors  of  this  associa- 
tion— ^if  the  co-operation  of  so  large  a  number  of  distinguished 
observers,  of  all  civilized  nations,  have  not  already  suflB- 
ciently  proved  this  to  our  readers — we  add  the  following 
extract  from  the  circular  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
dated  July  1,  1839 : 
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"Sir, — In  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  president  and 
council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  I  have  the  honor  to  for- 
ward you  the  annexed  papers,  being  copies  of  a  report  made  by 
the  joint  committee  of  physics  and  meteorology  of  tie  society  to 
the  council,  on  the  subject  of  an  extended  system  of  magnetic  ob- 
servation, and  of  the  resolution  of  the  council  taken  thereon ;  and 
to  acquaint  you  that,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made, 
her  majesty's  government  has  ordered  the  equipment  (now  in  pro- 
gress) of  a  naval  expedition  of  discovery,  consisting  of  two  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  James  C.  Ross,  to  proceed  to  the 
Antarctic  seas  for  purposes  of  magnetic  research,  and  also  the 
establishment  of  fixed  magnetic  observatories  at  St.  Helena,  Mont- 
real, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  having  for 
their  object  the  execution  of  a  series  of  corresponding  magnetic  ob- 
servations during  a  period  of  three  years,  in  consonance  with  the 
views  expressed  in  that  report.  The  court  of  directors  of  the  honor- 
able East  India  Company  have  also,  in  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society,  resolved  to  establish  similar  observa- 
tories at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  at  a  station  in  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. 

''  As  it  is  manifestly  of  high  importance  to  the  advancement  of 
the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  every  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  so  distinguished  an  opportunity  for  executing  a  concerted 
system  of  magnetic  observations  on  the  most  extended  scale,  the 
Royal  Society,  on  whom  the  arrangement  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
fixed  observatories  has  devolved,  and  to  whom  the  scientific  objects 
of  the  naval  expedition  have  been  referred  by  the  lords  commission- 
ers of  the  admiralty,  and  under  whose  direction  the  construction  of 
the  instruments  to  be  used  in  these  operations  is  actually  proceed- 
ing, is  earnestly  solicitous  that  observations,  corresponding  to  those 
intended  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  observatories,  should  be  made  at 
every  practicable  station ;  and  in  forwarding  to  you  the  papers 
alluded  to,  I  am  directed  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  hope 
that  .  .  .  co-operation will  be  afforded  in  exe- 
cuting, or  procuring  to  be  executed,  such  observations,  and  com- 
municating their  results  and  details  to  the  Royal  Society,  through 
the  medium  of  their  foreign  secretary. 

"  The  general  tenor  of  these  observations  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated in  the  report  annexed,  but  a  more  particular  programme  of 
them  will  be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  the  details  are  sufficiently 
matured  to  admit  of  its  printing  and  circulation;  but  it  may  here 
be  noticed,  that  one  essential  feature  of  them  will  consist  in  obser- 
vations to  be  made  at  each  station,  in  conformity  with  the  system 
(in  so  far  as  applicable)  and  at  the  times  already  agreed  on  by  the 
Grerman  Magnetic  Association,  either  as  they  now  stand,  or  as  (on 
communication)  they  shall,  by  mutual  consent,  be  modified." 
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The  magnetic  instruments  with  which  the  expedition  is 
provided  are  like  those  invented  by  M.  Gauss,  and  exclu- 
sively used  by  the  German  association. 

Hitherto,  no  part  has  been  taken  among  us  in  these  obser- 
vations. A  very  complete  collection  of  the  apparatus  is  to  be 
found  at  the  Girard  college,  Philadelphia,  but  various  causes 
have  thus  far  prevented  its  being  turned  to  account ;  nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  any  observations  will  soon  be 
made  in  that  establishment,  as  the  length  of  each  term,  and 
the  necessary  number  of  the  observations,  require  the  co- 
operation of  several  coadjutors.  These  are  the  only  instru- 
ments known  to  us  the  United  States;  and  it  is  conse- 
quently the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  John  Quincy 
Adams  should  have  failed  in  his  application  to  congress,  in 
their  last  session,  for  the  establishment  of  a  certain  number 
of  magnetic  observatories  throughout  the  country.  If  the 
lively  interest  taken  by  all  European  communities  in  a  scien- 
tific question  of  such  importance,  were  not  a  consideration  of 
sufficient  force  to  convince  our  representatives  of  the  pro- 
priety, nay,  the  necessity,  of  our  co-operation,  it  should  not 
escape  them  that  navigation  has  as  deep  a  stake  as  natural 
philosophy  in  its  solution.  The  land  of  our  forefathers, 
which  cannot  be  accused  of  having,  hitherto,  paid  extraor- 
dinary attention  to  scientific  speculations,  takes  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  these  observations  tnan  any  other  nation,  because 
convinced  of  their  immense  advantage  to  navigation. 

We  are  the  more  surprised  at  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Adams's 
proposition,  by  the  very  trifling  expense  requisite  to  establish 
a  certain  number  of  magnetic  observatories.  It  is  true,  the 
question  will  probably  be  taken  up  anew  at  the  next  session 
of  congress ;  but,  in  the  interim ,  the  whole  series  of  observations 
to  be  effected  during  this  and  the  ensuing  year  must  remain 
incomplete,  since,  except  at  the  observatories  established  by 
Great  JBritain  in  the  Canadas,  nothing  will  be  known  respect- 
ing the  magnetic  phenomena  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we 
cannot  but  deplore  that  it  should  be  by  the  observations  of  the 
English  only  that  North  America  is  to  be  connected  with  Europe 
in  inquiries  of  such  vital  scientific  importance.  The  temporary 
observatories  founded  by  England  and  Russia  will  take  obser- 
vations, during  the  space  of  three  years,  confwrmably  to  the 
plans  projected  by  the  German  association ;  and  are  these 
precious  years  to  elapse  without  our  taking  a  part  in  such 
labors  ?    Rather  let  the  States,  and  their  learned  institu- 
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tions  and  colleges,  undertake  and  achieve  what  the  gene- 
ral government  appears  to  have  deemed  too  unimportant 
to  merit  its  attention.  Although  our  chsuice  of  being  heard 
amidst  the  tumult  of  preparations  for  the  coming  election,  is 
but  a  faint  one,  let  us  nevertheless  lose  no  time  in  unfolding, 
so  far  as  our  limits  permit,  the  scientific  bearing  and  value 
of  the  observations  about  to  be  made,  during  the  sliove  named 
period,  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  eartn.  We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  utility  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  variation 
to  navigation,  especially  in  long  voyages  to  those  regions  least 
visited  by  our  merchantmen  and  vessels  of  war.  If  the  disco- 
very of  our  continent  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  compass, 
can  any  thing  be  more  evidently  desirable  than  to  ascertain  the 
direction,  or  variation,  of  the  needle,  for  every  point  upon  the 
earth.  Indeed  this  is  so  well  known,  that  hydrographers 
are  wont  to  note  down  the  variation  upon  every  authentic 
chart,  as  sedulously  as  the  sand-banks,  sunken  rocks,  break- 
ers, and  other  important  and  dangerous  features  of  the 
ocean. 

Were  the  variation  constant,  a  map  of  the  world,  on  which 
it  should  be  traced  for  the  different  part§  of  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  isoklinical  hnes — that  is,  of  equal  variation — would 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  navigators,  but  as  this  deviation 
changes  from  year  to  year,  such  a  chart,  however  accu- 
rate It  might  be  when  estabUshed,  could  only  serve  for  a 
limited  number  of  years,  unless  we  shall  succeed  in  detect- 
ing the  laws  of  variation,  and  in  reducing  all  the  peculiarities 
exhibited  by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to  a  gen- 
eral law,  with  the  aid  of  the  calculus.  Hitherto,  a  recourse 
to  direct  observation  has  been  our  only  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  variation  for  any  given  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Ever  since  he  began  to  take  a  part  in  magnetic  ob- 
servations, M.  Gauss  has  aimed  at  the  solution  of  this  impor- 
tant question — *'  to  determine,  by  means  of  certain  aata 
furnished  by  direct  observation,  the  magnetic  variation  and 
intensity  for  any  point  whatever  upon  the  earth."  For  this 
purpose  he  invented  those  instruments  which  enable  him  to 
measure,  with  a  precision  unequalled  save  in  astronomical 
measurements,  all  the  changes  manifested  in  the  direction  of 
the  needle,  or  in  the  intensity  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  force- 
At  the  same  time  he  directed  his  studies  to  the  theory  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  that  is,  the  investigation  of  a  method  by 
which  the  problem  just  enunciated  might  be  solved.    £uler» 
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Tobias  Meyer,  the  well  known  Gottingen  astronomer,  and 
Hansteen,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  our  knowledge  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  had  likewise  turned  their  attention  to  this 
theory.  But,  instead  of  seeking  to  ascend  rigorously  from 
observed  effects  to  the  force  capable  of  occasioning  them, 
these  distinguished  philosophers  framed  hypotheses  upon  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  and  the  seat  of  the  force,  and  endea- 
vored to  show  that  their  hypotheses  led  to  results  tliat  agreed 
tolerably  well  with  those  of  observation.  But  let  M.  Gauss 
speak  for  himself,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  memoir : 

"  For  the  science  itself,  an  exact  representation  of  the  terrestrial 
magnetic  phenomena  can  hardly  be  the  final  end ;  that  only  will 
have  been  accomplished  which  the  astronomer  has  done  when,  for 
instance,  he  has  observed  upon  the  sphere  the  apparent  path  of  a 
comet.  We  have  only  the  building  stone,  not  yet  the  edifice,  so 
long  as  the  complicated  phenomena  shall  have  been  subjected  to 
no  principle.  The  astronomer  in  reality  only  begins  his  task,  afler 
the  heavenly  body  has  disappeared  from  his  sight,  when,  resting 
upon  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  he  deduces  from  observed 
elements  its  true  orbit,  and  thus  succeeds  in  predicting  with  cer- 
tainty its  ulterior  motions.  In  the  same  manner  must  the  natural 
philosopher  propose  to  deduce  from  the  data  of  observation — at 
least  so  far  as  circumstances  admit — the  fundamented  forces  that 
produce  the  phenomena  of  terres tried  magnetism,  as  regards  their 
mode  of  action  and  intensity ;  and  then  deduce,  by  an  inverse  pro- 
cess, with  a  degree  of  approximation  at  least  appreciable,  the  phe- 
nomena for  places  which  observation  has  not  hitherto  reached.  At 
all  events,  it  would  be  useful  to  have  this  higher  aim  constantly 
before  him,  and  to  strive  to  render  the  road  to  it  practicable; 
although,  until  now,  it  has  been  impossible,  on  account  of  the  great 
imperfection  of  the  data,  to  obtain  any  thing  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation towards  this  object. 

"  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  mention  all  the  attempts  heretofore 
made,  and  in  which,  without  resting  upon  physical  data,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  divine  the  CTeat  enigma.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
accord  a  physical  foundation  to  those  theories,  wherein,  considering 
the  earth  as  a  real  magnet,  the  aim  has  been  to  bring  this  question 
to  that  of  the  action  exercised  by  tlie  magnet  at  a  certain  distance. 
But  all  the  attempts  hitherto  undertaken  have  this  in  common,  that 
in  place  of  first  seeking  haw  this  great  magnet  should  hejbrmed,  in 
order  to  produce  the  effects  observed,  however  complicated  or  sim- 
ple this  form  may  be  found,  the  starting  point  has  always  been  a 
simple  and  determined  form,  with  a  view  to  try  whether  the  hypo- 
thesis was  susceptible  of  coinciding  with  the  results. 

**  In  this  memoir  I  shall  develop  the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnet- 
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ism,  independently  of  any  hypothesis  upon  the  distribution  of 
magnetism  throughout  the  interior  of  the  earth.  I  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  make  known  the  results  I  have  obtained  by  the  first 
application  of  the  method.  Incomplete  as  these  results  must  neces- 
sarily be,  they  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  what  the  method  will 
hereafter  furnish,  when  it  shall  have  been  perfected,  and  may  rest 
upon  complete  and  peremptory  observations  made  all  over  the 
earth." 

As  these  words  show,  M.  Gauss  forms  no  special  hypothe- 
sis upon  the  mode  in  which  the  fluids  are  distnbuted  through- 
out tiie  interior  of  the  earth,  but  rests  his  investigations  upon 
the  fact  discovered  by  Coulonnib,  of  the  fluid's  acting  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  He  moreover 
supposes  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  natural  fluid  its  particles  contain,  into 
the  two  elementary  fluids.  But  even  snould  this  latter  hypo- 
thesis prove  incorrect,  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  as  was 
maintamed  by  Ampere,  and  as  many  savans  ot  the  present 
day  believe,  be  attrioutable  to  galvanic  currents — the  results 
we  are  led  to  by  analysis  would  not  be  affected  in  the 
slightest  degree  thereby,  for  the  very  reason  that  no  hypo- 
thesis is  made  respecting  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the 
centres  of  action ;  and  be  the  true  cause  of  these  phenomena 
what  it  may,  the  doctrine  of  two  fluids  may  always  be  sub- 
stituted. M.  Poisson,  in  his  beautiful  investigations  on  the 
reciprocal  action  of  magnets,  has  pursued  the  same  method 
as  M .  Gauss,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  assumed  the  same  facts  as 
the  basis  of  them ;  and  the  coincidence  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  his  analysis  with  those  of  experiment,  sufficiently 
prove  the  fundamental  propositions  he  has  adopted  to  be 
conformable  to  nature. 

M.  Gauss's  process  may,  not  inaptly,  be  compared  with 
that  followed  by  Newton  in  his  Princtpia.  After  discovering 
that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  depend  upon  a 
certain  force,  tending  to  bring  all  the  bodies  ot  the  universe 
together  with  an  intensity  decreasing  with  the  squares  of  the 
distances,  that  great  geometer  was  enabled  to  deduce  from 
these  data,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  the  inequalities  of 
the  moon's  motions,  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  as  well  as  various  other  circumstances  of  equal 
iiUtjrest.  But,  in  all  these  researches  it  is  clearly  not 
hid  object  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  phenomena ;  which 
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he  evidendy  does  not  intend  to  designate  when  he  uses  the 
word  gravitation. 

M.  Gauss,  in  his  admirable  performance,  has  entirely 
deviated  from  the  path  followed  by  such  natural  philoso- 
phers as  had  previously  endeavored  to  establish  a  theory  of 
terrestrial  magnetism.  He  forms  no  hypothesis  respecting  the 
seat  of  the  power  or  forces  that  direct  the  needle,  and  originate 
the  different  variations  which  that  direction  undergoes  in 
process  of  time,  but  pursues,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  philo- 
sophic route  of  re-ascending  from  known  effects  to  the  cause, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at,  a  priori. 

This  route  consists  in  considering  the  action  exercised  in 
every  point  of  the  earth,  as  the  result  of  the  combined  actions 
of  the  particles  of  magnetic  fluid  contained  within  it.  The 
sum  of  these  actions  depends  upon  a  function  discovered  by 
Laplace,  in  his  analytical  investigation  of  the  attractions  of 
spheroids,  and  developed  at  large  in  the  books  iv.  and  v.  of 
the  M^canique  Celeste.  The  masterly  commentary  of  our 
illustrious  Bowditch,  contains  those  farther  developments, 
which  such  readers  as  aie  not  familiar  with  the  higher  analy- 
sis may  need,  to  comprehend  those  deemed  sufficient  by 
Laplace. 

As  M.  Gauss's  memoir  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  members 
of  the  association,  which  includes  the  most  distinguished 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  Germany,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, Denmark,  and  Italy,  it  contains  no  superfluous  de- 
velopments. The  method  is  very  lucidly  unfolded,  and 
every  collaborator  in  this  great  body-scientific,  may  readily 
convince  himself  of  its  exactness.  Our  readers  will  conse- 
quently be  at  no  loss  to  conceive,  how  difficult  and  almost 
impossible  it  were  for  us  to  render  intelligible,  in  this  article, 
the  mode  by  which  analysis  —  the  potent  auxiliary  of  the 
modem  natural  philosopher — has  contributed  towards  the 
solution  of  so  important  a  question.     They  who  are  capable  of 

S rasing  M.  Gauss's  work,  and  who  may  have  hitherto  had  no 
owledge  of  it,  will,  we  are  confident,  feel  grateful  to  us 
for  having  pointed  it  out  to  them.  To  the  uninitiated  we  will 
endeavor  to  designate  some  of  the  most  remarkable  results 
attained  by  our  distinguished  author. 

To  avoid  useless  complication  of  the  calculations,  he 
begins  by  considering  the  earth  a  sphere  — that  is,  by  disre- 
garding the  flattening  at  the  poles ;  not  that  he  is  dismayed 
by  the  additional  analytical  difficulties  which  a  considem- 
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tion  of  the  earth's  spheroidal  form  would  have  introduced, 
but  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  moderate  certainty  of 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  based,  hardly  warrants 
the  expectation  of  meeting,  in  the  increased  degree  of  ap- 
proximation thus  obtainable,  a  compensation  for  the  addi- 
tional trouble. 

Many  of  the  natural  philosophers  of  the  present  day  are 
known  to  believe  that  there  are  two  magnetic  poles  in  the 
boreal,  and  a  like  number  in  the  austral  hemisphere.  M. 
Gauss  at  once  demonstrates,  that  if  there  be  really  two  poles 
of  the  same  name  in  one  of  the  hemispheres,  there  must 
exist  a  third  point,  somewhere  between  the  two,  which  is 
neither  a  boreal  nor  an  austral,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
boreal  and  an  austral  pole.  Towards  this  point  the  austral 
pole  of  the  needle  constantly  tends  ;  at  it,  the  horizontal  mag- 
netic force  is  nvll^  the  compass  remains  in  equilibrium  m 
whatever  position  it  is  placed,  and  the  dip  is  usually  ninety 
degrees,  although  the  definition  does  not  exclude  the  case  in 
which  it  should  chance  to  be  zero.  Having  established  this, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
surrounding  the  two  poles  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
such  that  a  needle  placed  within  the  first  shall  point  toward 
the  pole  within  it,  whilst  one  placed  within  the  other  will 
turn  its  austral  pole  towards  the  magnetic  pole  contained 
therein.  But  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  curves 
which  bound  these  two  surfaces,  the  needle  will  point 
towards  neither  of  the  foregoing  poles ; —  here,  therefore,  the 
directing  force  is  null,  and  the  point  a  pole.  This  point  will 
be  a  true  pole  with  regard  to  a  needle  placed  in  its  vicinity. 
A  needle  placed  in  the  interior  of  either  of  the  curves  that 
meet  here,  will  turn  its  boreal  pole  in  the  direction  of  this  ; 
and  if  placed  without,  the  continued  action  of  the  two  principal 
poles  will  force  its  austral  pole  toward  this  secondary  pole. 

This  fact,  which  is  indisputable,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  pointed  out  before,  and  is  deduced  by  M.  Gauss  fix)m 
his  analysis,  although  simple  reasoning  might  have  led  to  it. 

The  work  before  us  contains  computed  values  of  the  vari- 
ation, dip,  and  intensity,  for  one  hundred  and  one  diflferent 
places,  compared  with  those  obtained  for  them  by  observa- 
tion. We  notice  in  the  entire  table  a  coincidence  which, 
without  being  perfect,  is  much  greater  than  the  author's  lan- 
guage would  induce  us  to  believe.  In  most  cases  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  results  of  calculation  and  those  of  obser- 
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vation  is  not  greater  than  is  perceptible  betw^een  those  of  the 
different  observers ;  the  greatest  discrepancy  being  6°  26', 
which  is  shght  enough  when  we  reflect  that,  in  Hansteen's 
tables  there  are  differences  of  13%  and  even  29",  for  the  va- 
riation. In  a  majority  of  cases,  moreover,  the  differences 
are  less  than  2*  for  the  variation,  and  V  for  the  dip ! 

The  formulas  that  serve  to  compute  these  tables  arise  out 
of  an  inflnitude  of  terms,  only  a  small  number  of  which  can 
be  retained.  M.  Gauss  preserves  the  first  four,  but  the  fifth 
may  possibly  be  too  important  to  be  disregarded.  To  ascer- 
tain this,  we  must  await  the  sequel  when,  with  more  certain 
data  at  his  disposal,  the  calculations  may  be  resumed  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Another  important  result  of  M.  Gauss's  analysis  is,  the 
discovery  that  there  are  but  two  magnetic  poles.  There 
may  be  points  on  the  earth  which,  at  a  short  distance,  would 
act  as  poles ;  if,  for  instance,  there  should  be  large  masses 
of  magnetic  substances  lying  near  the  earth's  surface.  But 
there  are  not  two  poles  in  the  boreal  and  austral  hemispheres, 
as  is  generally  beheved ;  each  hemisphere  presents  but  one. 
By  the  calculations  of  the  learned  astronomer  of  Gottingen, 
the  boreal  pole  is  to  be  formed  in  latitude  70"  35'  North,  lon- 
gitude 264°  21'  East  of  Greenwich,  and  the  austral,  in  lati- 
tude 72*  35'  South,  longitude  152'  30'.  According  to  Cap- 
tain Boss,  the  position  of  the  first  should  be  3"  30^  farther 
South  than  is  shown  by  the  calculation ;  and  our  author  him- 
self supposes  that  the  difference  will  turn  out  to  be  greater  for 
the  south  magnetic  pole,  which,  he  thinks,  will  be  found 
near  latitude  66%  longitude  146% 

One  of  the  most  striking  corollaries  to  which  this  theory 
conducts  us,  is,  an  estimate  of  the  total  magnetic  force  of 
the  globe.  Taking  as  unity  the  magnetic  force  of  a  magne- 
tized bar  of  a  pound  weight,  as  described  in  his  famous  dis- 
sertation, entitled,  Intensitas  vis  magnetica  ad  mensuram  absolu- 
tarn  revocataj*  M.  Gauss  finds  that  the  total  force  of  the  Earth 
would  be  expressed  by  8,464,000,000,000,  that  is,  that  it  would 
require  this  number  of  similar  magnets,  having  their  axes 
parallel,  to  produce  in  external  space  the  same  effect  as  the 
earth.  This  ratio  amounts  to  nearly  eight  such  bars  to  each 
cubic  metre  of  matter.  Remarkable  as  this  result  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  not  stranger  than  many  others  which  mathematical 
analysis  has  revealed  to  us.    Why  should  it  be  more  diffi- 

*  Gdttingen,  1834. 
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cult  to  measure  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  than  to  determine 
its  weight  and  intensity  ?  -  And  these  questions  were  solved 
long  ago. 

Our  readers  may  now  see  the  importance  of  the  contempo- 
raneous observations  commenced  this  year,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued hereafter,  and  feel  how  desirable  it  is  that  our  country 
should  furnish  its  contingent  of  observations.  A  single  series 
of  these,  made  with  accuracy,  and  disclosing  the  horizontal 
variation  and  intensity,  and  the  dip  and  total  intensity,  will 
enable  men  of  science  to  trace,  by  M.  Gauss's  method,  mag- 
netic charts,  infinitely  more  exact  than  those  we  now  pos- 
sess. By  repeating  such  observations  at  intervals  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  we  may  confidently  hope  to  be  able,  at 
some  future  day,  to  submit  to  a  rigorous  calculation  the  secu- 
lar changes  undergone  by  the  lines  of  equal  variation. 

"  In  the  course  of  future  ages,  these  variations  themselves 
will  no  longer  be  regular,  and  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
gressive route  of  the  elements  will  affbrd  the  philosopher  an 
mexhaustible  subject  for  his  researches." 


Besides  the  imposing  spectacle  which  the  "Magnetic  As- 
sociation" exhibits  of  the  high  destiny  of  science  in  this 
enlightened  age,  when  hundreds  of  savansj  armed  with  the 
instruments  and  skilled  in  the  methods  of  modem  discovery, 
and  having  at  their  command  the  experience  of  centuries, 
co-operate,  from  as  many  different  points  on  the  globe,  with 
untiring  energy  and  singleness  of  purpose,  in  a  common  ob- 
ject— the  increase  of  human  knowledge,  and  thereby  of 
human  power — at  a  sacrifice  of  that  longing  for  personal 
distinction  which,  if  at  times  the  ulterior  object  of  our  effi>rts, 
is  nowhere  more  pardonable  than  in  the  votary  of  science, — 
the  two  works  just  contrasted  would  afford  occasion,  did  our 
limits  permit,  for  an  interesting  parallel  between  their  respec- 
tive authors.  Kircher  and  Gauss  may  be  said  to  illustrate 
the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  centuries  they  adorn.  The 
one  laborious,  erudite,  skilled  in  the  subtleties  of  the  schools, 
the  superstitions  of  the  astrologer,  and  the  mysterious  love  of 
the  alchymist,  and  possessing,  in  his  knowledge  of  many 
tongues,  a  key  to  all  learning ;  the  other,  equally  patient  and 
industrious,  but  viewing  all  subjects  and  analyzing  all  things 
by  th«  Ught  and  with  tne  aid  of  a  sound  and  reasraable  phi- 
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losophy.  The  one  recording,  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  pon- 
derous tames — huge  monuments  of  energetic  toil — the  min- 
gled wisdom  and  ignorance  of  his  time,  when  knowledge 
was  a  rndes  indigestaque  moles  of  observed  efiects  and  absurd 
inferences ;  the  other,  unsurpassed  as  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  consigning,  in  a  few  imperishable  volumes  and 
memoirs,  the  results  of  half  a  century  of  labor,  and  thei- 
leaving  the  fields  on  which  he  had  won  renown,  and,  in  hi$^ 
declining  years,  a  natural  philosopher,  summoning  the  energy 
of  youth  to  assist  the  wisaom  of  age  in  carrying  out,  before 
the  close  of  his  life,  the  grandest  scheme  of  scientific  discove- 
ry ever  framed  by  man.  Heaven  grant  him  health  and  length 
of  days  to  accomplish  his  noble  purpose,  for  we  know  of  no 
life  more  precious  to  humanity. 


Art.  X. — The  Greek  Reader.  By  Frederic  Jacobs.  A 
new  edition^  with  English  NoteSj  Critical  and  Explanatory. 
By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  D.  New  York:  1840.  Har- 
per and  Brothers.     12mo. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  recent  notoriety  given  to  "  Jacobs' 
Greek  Reader,"  and  its  rival  editions,  through  the  pages  of 
our  contemporaries,  we  should  probably  have  been  content 
with  recording  our  admiration  of  Dr.  Anthon's  untiring  labors, 
and  our  cordial  recommendation  of  this  his  tejith  contribution 
to  the  classical  learning  of  our  country,  among  our  usual 
critical  notices  of  works  thus  destined  "for  the  use  of  schools." 
As  it  is,  however,  such  a  course  would  be  doing  justice  nei- 
ther to  the  volume  in  question  nor  to  its  learned  editor,  and 
as  little  to  our  own  responsibilities  before  the  public  and  the 
cause  of  good  learning ;  all  of  which  we  think  imperatively 
demand  from  us,  that  we  should  do  our  part  in  not  permitting 
the  unprovoked  slanders  of  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of 
the  North  American  Review  to  go  forth  to  the  world  unre- 
proved,  or  his  malicious  cavils  upon  the  work  in  question  to 
wear  unchallenged  the  garb  of  honorable  criticism. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  shortly  these.  In  the  course  of 
Professor  Anthon's  classical  school  publications,  a  labor  in 
which  he  has  been  for  several  years  past  both  honorably  and 
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usefully  employing  his  leisure  time,  he  has  recently  seen  fit  to 
edit,  what  he  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  do,  (the  work  ha- 
ving been  for  thirteen  years  freely  published  in  diiierent  cities 
by  rival  editors,)  the  compilation,  originally  made  in  Boston, 
from  Jacobs's  Greek  Reader,  and  known  familiarly  under  that 
name,  though  containing  also,  in  its  later  form,  a  few  poetical 
extracts  fromDalzel's  Collectanea  Minora,  together  with  notes 
chiefly  translated  from  the  one  author,  or  transferred  from  the 
other,  and  a  Lexicon  as  usual  accommodated  to  the  selected 
passages.     Of  this  received  and  established  compilation,  as 
read  in  schools  and  free  in  the  market,  Dr.  Anthon  has  this 
year  put  forth,  as  already  said,  a  new,  critical,  and  enlarged 
edition,  with  a  corrected  text,  an  ampler  Lexicon,  more  copi- 
ous notes,  and  an  original  metrical  index ;  and  immediately, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  established  re- 
putation of  its  editor,  its  own  merit  and  suitableness,  as  well 
as  the  facilities  afforded  by  its  publishing  house,  it  passes 
into  wide  circulation,  checking  the  sale  of  all  previous  edi- 
tions, diminishing  the  profits  of  their  editors,  and  threatening 
eventually  to  drive  its  competitors  from  all  but  their  local 
market;  of  which  rival  claimants  to  public  favor,  the  Bos- 
ton one  is  the  chief.     Under  these  circumstances,  so  likely  to 
awaken  jealous  and  unkind  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested, comes  forth  the  review  sdluded  to,  charging  upon 
Dr.  Anthon,  in  direct  and  unequivocal  terms,  the  basest 
and  the  grossest  acts  of  fraud  of  which  a  scholar  can  be 
guilty — with  "  detected  plagiarisms,"  "  ingenious  manage- 
ment,"   "  a  veil  of  disguise  with  which  the  copyist  has 
attempted  to  conceal  them,"  as  **  not  succeeding  m  shield- 
ing himself," — together  with  numberless  sneers  of  "  cum- 
brous   pedantry,"    *'  verbose    grandiloquence,"    **  editorial 
vanity,"  etc.,  etc.     In  short,  we  know  not  how  to  convey 
to  our  readers  a  juster  conception  of  this  article,  than  by 
pronouncing  it  the  most  personally  offensive  in  language, 
the  most   uncandid   in   argument,   the   most  malicious   in 
condemnation,  to  which  we  feel  inclined  to  add,  the  most 
dishonest  in  its  use  of  learning,  that  has  ever  yet,  within  our 
experience,  dishonored  the  pages  of  any  American  Review 
which  had  a  character  to  maintain — ^and  all  this  abuse  direct- 
ed against  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  whose  station,  learn- 
ing, and  scholar-like  services,  demanded  from  the  reviewer 
what  they  will  ever  receive  from  the  true  critic — ^the  tone  of 
courtesy  at  least,  if  not  of  deference. 
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It  is  fully  evident,  indeed,  that  the  article  referred  to  is 
but  a  pret€7ided  review,  got  up  for  other  ends  than  appears  ; 
that  its  whole  argument  is  a  studious  fallacy — its  reasonings 
knowingly  sophistical  —  its  show  of  scholarship  but  a  veil 
adopted  to  blind  the  eyes  of  unlearned  readers,  and  its  criti- 
cal condemnation  of  the  work  reviewed,  nothing  more,  as  its 
sneering  personalities  conclusively  show,  than  the  language 
of  jealous  or  mortified  rivalry.  These  certainly  are  grave 
charges — we  intend  them  as  such,  and  within  our  moderate 
limits,  go  on  to  justify  them. 

We  assert,  then,  that  the  ostensible  object  of  the  review  is 
but  a  pretence — its  zeal  for  invaded  rights  but  a  cloak  for 
less  honorable  feelings — and  the  plagiarism  charged  on  Dr. 
Anthon  but  a  plausible  justification  for  bitter  language.  Now 
the  proof  of  this  appears  by  their  own  showing.  It  is  their 
own  acknowledgment  that  the  work  was  free.  "  Those,"  say 
they,  "who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  republication 
in  this  country,  know  that^u;  boohs  have  been  issued  by  more  pith- 
liihers  than  this^  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  preceding 
copyrights."  Whence  then,  we  ask,  their  claim  now  of  lite- 
rary property  ?  Even  at  the  first  there  could  have  been  but 
the  merest  shadow  of  monopoly  in  such  a  compilation,  ex- 
tracted from  works  familiar  and  common  to  scholars,  such 
as  Jacobs's  "  Elementarbuch,"  and  Dalzel's  "  Collectanea," 
but  with  years  of  silence  and  unreproved  competition,  even 
that  shadow  had  long  since  vanished.  But  the  truth  is,  such 
zeal  for  invaded  rights  is  now  subterfuge — for  why  else  has 
it  not  before  spoken  ?  How  is  it  that  it  slept  under  the  first 
assault  made  upon  the  Boston  edition  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  the  nine  successive  New  York  invasions  of  its  pro- 
vince, under  as  many  and  various  leaders,  and  all  without 
one  word  of  claim  or  reproof?  May  we  not  hence  infer 
conclusively,  that  some  new  element  of  offence  has  come 
up  in  this  "tenth"  New  York  rival  edition,  to  bring  down 
upon  its  learned  editor,  what  the  nine  previous  ones  had 
not  excited,  such  a  mass  of  vituperative  epithets  for  a  "  rob- 
bery" of  which  he  was  thus  unconsciously  guilty.  We  hold 
such  charge,  therefore,  on  their  parts,  to  be  now  but  a  "  fetch," 
—  a  "  cover"  for  something  else. 

But  the  taking,  it  seems,  goes  farther.  "  Dr.  Anthon,  how- 
ever," say  they,  "is  not  content  with  making  use  of  the  text  of 
the  Boston  stereotype  edition ;  he  has  taken  the  notes  and 
Lexicon  with  no  less  scruple.     In  both  cases  a  heavy  cloud 
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of  words  is  used  to  conceal  the  ^  convey^  the  wise  it  call ;'  but 
a  little  investigation  soon  discovers  it."  p.  217.  Now  let  us  see 
on  our  part  if  a  "  little  investigation"  will  not  discover  some- 
thing more.  Passing  by  the  sneer  and  base  imputatioDy  as 
unworthy  of  notice,  we  look  simply  at  the  candor  of  this  pas- 
sage, and  ask  what  impression  it  is  intended  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  unsuspicious  reader,  and  whether  such  be  a  just 
one  ?  Is  it  not  that  such  parts  of  the  work  here  stated,  were 
with  the  Boston  editors  entirely  original,  and  that  thexefare 
the  editor  who  foUov/ed  them  was  guilty  of  the  grossest  pla- 
giarism ;  and  furthermore,  that  Dr.  Anthon  had  thus  robbed 
and  servilely  copied  them  ?  Such  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
intended,  and  now  what  is  the  fact  ?  We  look  at  the  question 
of  notes.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  original  in  the  Bos- 
ton editions — they  came  to  them  in  substance,  with  the  ex- 
tracts to  which  they  relate,  from  their  respective  sources,  Ja- 
cobs and  Dalzel,  and  were  therefore  the  common  property  of 
all  scholars  ;  and  so  far  as  any  similarity  is  found  between 
theirs  and  Dr.  Anthon's,  it  has  been  at  least  wittily  said, 
"  such  similarity  would  have  been  still  greater,  had  the  Bos- 
ton editors  been  a  little  more  familiar  with  German."  The 
plagiarism  thus  far  lies,  it  seems,  in  bearing  a  common  like- 
ness to  a  common  original ;  that  is,  in  what,  had  the  facta 
been  fairly  stated,  the  reader  would  have  seen  at  once  to  be 
no  plagiarism.  But  again,  as  to  the  alleged  similarity  between 
these  notes :  this,  they  themselves,  we  find,  are  as  forward  to 
deny  in  another  part  of  their  incongruous  argument,  as  here  to 
assert  it,  maintaining  that  there  is  between  them  the  greatest 
conceivable  diversity  both  in  character  and  amount.  In  this 
latter  opinion,  the  reviewer  is  not  alone — ^many,  we  think, 
will  concur  with  him  in  it,  for  Dr.  Anthon  has  added  richly 
to  them  from  his  own  general  resources.  As  to  what  charac- 
ter Dr.  Anthon's  notes  bear  among  scholars,  we  would  give 
the  reviewer  a  less  exceptionable  authority  than  our  own. 
In  the  recent  republication  of  his  classical  works  abroad.  Dr. 
Boyd,  whose  station  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  sufli- 
ciently  marks  his  rank  a^  a  scholar,  thus  speaks  of  them : 
"  In  superintending  the  publication,  I  have  not  felt  myself  war- 
ranted to  make  any  alteration  on  the  text  as  given  by  Profes^ 
sor  Anthon,  nor  to  mutilate,  by  the  slightest  omission,  his  ad- 
mirable explanatory  notes."  So  much  for  their  "  character'^ 
— as  to  their  amount  we  ourselves  are  a  competent  witness* 
Dr.  Anthon's  notes,  we  find  upon  examination,  (including 
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the  metrical  key,  which  is  part  of  such  aid  to  the  student,) 
to  occupy  over  two  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  matter 
in  his  volume,  while  those  of  the  Boston  work  are  compre- 
hended within  one  hundred  and  ten  of  theirs,  of  such  sparse 
printing  as  to  leave  them,  by  actual  calculation,  not  more  than 
one  fourth  of  the  New  York  edition.  So  much  for  amount. 
But  here,  chandng  his  attack,  it  is  now  against  such  copious 
notes  and  ample  aids  to  the  student,  that  the  Boston  review- 
er holds  up  nis  hands,  and  boastfully  sets  forth  the  "  terse- 
ness," as  he  terms  it,  of  their  own  in  contrast.  Now  this  is  a 
question  of  fair  criticism,  and  one  to  be  tested  by  experience ; 
for  ourselves,  we  cannot  but  think  that  all  practical  testimony 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  Dr.  Anthon's  course,  as  indeed  the  sale 
of  his  works  shows,  and  moreover  that  the  marked  and  even 
wonderful  advance  noticed  of  late  years,  in  the  amount  of 
learning  given  in  our  schools,  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the 
adoption  of  this  very  principle.  Thorough  learning,  in  our 
judgment,  is  a  "product,"  the  two  "  factors"  of  which  are, 
soimd  discipline  and  ample  aids  of  instruction — if  these  two 
be  maintained  in  right  ratio,  the  student  grows  learned,  but 
not  indolent,  under  any  conceivable  addition  to  his  facilities 
in  acquiring  knowledge.  More  especially,  we  would  add, 
are  such  aids  to  classical  school  books  demanded  in  this  coun- 
try of  many  scholars  and  few  teachers,  where  the  notes  and 
explanations  given  by  the  editor,  stand  in  the  place  of  what 
in  Europe  is  orally  supplied  to  the  student,  through  tlie  help 
of  a  learned  and  an  ever  present  tutor.  But  for  the  souna- 
nessof  this  argument,  we  quote  an  authority  which  the  Boston 
reviewer  cannot  well  reject.  In  the  very  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  which  contains  this  sneering  philippic 
against  Dr.  Anthon's  "  ample"  notes,  we  find  the  followmg 
deliberate,  may  we  not  add  candid,  commendation  of  the 
principles  in  question :  "  a  good  edition,"  say  they,  speaking 
of  Packard's  Xenophon,  "  designed  for  college  classes,  ought 
to  be  furnished  vnth  ample  explanations^  when  such  allusions 
occur."  And  what  such  allusions  mean,  we  elsewhere  learn 
to  be  matters  of  philosophy  and  history,  **  which  a  youTig 
scholar  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with.^^  p.  242. 

But  to  pass  on  :  Dr.  Anthon  has,  it  seems,  taken  their  Lex- 
icon with  no  less  scruple.  Now,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  we  ask,  what  is  meant  by  taking  their  Lexicon^  Is  a 
Lexicon  a  modem  discovery?  Is  it  a  "  Boston  notion,"  that 
they  thus  claim  a  monopoly  of  it  ?     Did  they  originate  the 
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words  of  the  Greek  language,  or  have  they  now  invented  their 
meaning,  that  they  would  thus  preclude  scholars  coming  after 
them  from  using  the  same  ?  Does  not  "  Jacobs's  Greek 
Reader"  contain  a  Lexicon,  as  well  as  theirs?  Is  not  Don- 
negan's,  which  they  mainly  compiled  from,  as  free  to  others 
as  it  was  to  them  ;  or  are  such  thereby  shut  out  from  giving 
the  true  interpretation  and  definition  of  words  as  having  been 
already  appropriated  ?  Now  their  argument  involves  all  this 
absurdity,  and  all  the  show  of  learning  by  which  they  go  on 
to  support  it,  comes  but  to  this  frivolous  conclusion*  What 
shall  we  say,  too,  to  their  farther  claim  as  its  prior  occupants? 
Have  not  fifty  editors  before  them  annexed  Lexicons  to  the 
authors  edited  ?  Was  there  not  a  Lexicon  in  the  very  work 
they  borrowed  from,  and  that  to  these  very  same  passages? 
And  did  not  Casserly's  New  York  edition  precede  them,  by 
nearly  two  years,  in  adding  a  Lexicon  to  this  very  compila- 
tion, after  that  the  Boston  edition  had  not  only  rejected,  but 
for  five  years  gone  on  repudiating  the  use  of  it  ?  And  did 
not  that  prior  Lexicon  of  Casserly's  contain  farther  that  pre- 
cis eimproveraent  which  the  reviewer  now  as  boastfully  as 
falsely  claims  for  the  Boston  one,  namely,  that  it  was  "  the 
first  that  exhibited  the  derivation  of  all  the  words  given ;" 
an  improvement  of  which  Dr.  Anthon  has,  in  his  edition,  now 
gone  on  to  complete,  by  giving  also  the  meaning  to  such  roots  ? 
On  what  ground,  we  ask,  do  they  keep  back  from  the  reader 
these  material  facts  ?  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  neither 
in  principle  nor  fact,  neither  in  form  nor  substance,  has  the 
Boston  editor  a  shadow  of  claim  to  such  right,  in  either  the 
notes  or  the  Lexicon,  as  to  justify  even  the  pretence  of  "pla- 
giarism ;"  an  invidious  word,  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  by 
him  but  flourished  forth  to  the  world,  to  awaken  prejudice, 
and  as  uncandidly  used  by  himself  to  sustain  a  foregone  con- 
clusion of  condemnation. 

Of  such  demonstrable  unfairness,  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
viewer, we  hold  as  instances  and  proof  all  the  learned  paral- 
lehsms  and  verbal  agreements  with  which  he  swells  out  his 
article,  more  especially  on  pages  217,  218,  and  219,  and  with 
a  view  to  demonstrate  it  to  himself,  as  well  as  our  readers,  we, 
too,  had  made  large  notes  of  the  results  of  the  same  ingenious 
rule,  whether  of  plagiarism  or  merit,  when  applied  to  the 
Boston  Lexicon ;  but  we  forbear,  our  argument  is  not  ad  ho^ 
mincm  but  ad  rem ;  we  speak  to  the  matter,  nor  would  we 
willingly  press  even  against  an  unfair  adversary,  an  unjust 
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principle.  We  go  on  therefore  with  our  appeal :  we  assert 
not  only  that  the  charge  of  plagiarism  is  an  unfounded  one, 
and  so  known  to  the  reviewer,  but  that  it  is  sustained  by 
him  throughout  his  article,  by  an  uncandid,  disingenuous 
strain  of  reasoning,  by  arguments  studiously  fallacious,  ever 
putting  the  question  in  false  hghts,  and  keeping  back  the 
knowledge  of  facts  needful  to  qualify  the  reader  to  judge 
fairly. 

Thus,  as  already  seen,  it  is  constantly  argued  by  him,  as 
if  the  Boston  "  Greek  Reader"  had  all  the  rights  before  the 
public,  of  an  origiTwl  work,  in  order  that  the  editor  or  his 
representative  might,  with  the  sympathy  of  his  readers,  take 
the  tone  of  a  deeply  injured  man,  and  without  offence  call 
hard  names,  and  cnarge  upon  another  robbery  and  meanness. 
Had  the  work  been  exhibited  in  its  true  light,  but  as  a  "  com- 
pilation" and  "  compendium,"  however  excellent,  the  can- 
did critic  would  then  immediately  have  seen  that  it  was  a 
question  between  rival  editions,  not  of  "originality,"  but  of 
"  suitableness"  for  the  ends  designed  ;  and  of  that  he  would 
have  justly  recognised  practical  teachers  lo  be  the  best  judges, 
or  if  he  ventured  to  examine  for  himself,  he  would  have 
looked  into  them  on  the  score  of  correctness,  enlargement, 
and  general  improvement ;  and  when  he  found,  as  in  the 
present  volume  ne  would  have  found,  great  accuracy  in  the 
text — valuable  enlargement  in  the  Lexicon — many  increased 
facilities  in  the  notes,  as  well  as  the  novel  addition  of  a  me- 
trical index  for  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work,  he  would 
have  been  satisfied,  and  recommended  the  work  accordingly. 
Such,  in  truth,  are  the  only  questions  on  which  the  real  critic 
would  have  spent  his  labor;   the  jrrctended  critic,   having 
other  objects,  looked  elsewhere.     But  to  take  a  more  special 
instance  of  this  unfairness :    Notwithstanding  Dr.  Anthon  had 
distinctly  asserted  that  he  took  those  extracts  **  which  had 
been  adopted  in  the  more  respectable  portion  of  our  classical 
schools"  as  the  basis  of  his  edition,  still,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
inadvertently,  in  his  preface,  named  "  the  German  work" 
in  connexion  with  that  selection,  while  some  minor  poetical 
extracts  were,  as  already  noted,  not  from  "  Jacobs,"  in  the 
American  work,  "but  Dalzel" — the  candid  reviewer  will  not 
give  a  learned  professor  the  benefit  of  this  school-boy  know- 
ledge— this  freedom  to  call  the  work,  as  all  call  it,  the  re- 
viewer himself  included,  by  the  name  of  "Jacobs";  but  he 
pins  him  down  to  the  letter — ^lie  had  said  "  the  German  work," 
and  therefore  this  candid  critic  expresses  well  feigned  sur- 
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prise  how  the  other  portions  should  have  got  into  his  edition, 
and  at  length  after  much  mystification,  (himself  studiously 
covering  up,  that  these  very  same  portions  were  bonowed 
from  another  by  the  Boston  editor,)  makes  it  out,  "  the  mys- 
tery of  their  insertion  is  easily  explained" — Dn  Anthon  took 
them  from  the  Boston  work,  "  supposing,  apparently,  that 
they  were  contained  in  the  parent  edition  of  Jacobs' s,"  and 
yet,  all  this  is  said  after  Dr.  Anthon  had  openly  and  distinctly 
stated  that  his  text  was  to  be  the  received  selection. 

To  take  a  farther  instance  of  disingenuousness  bearing  on 
this  same  point — speaking  of  words  found  in  the  portions 
"  not  from  Jacobs,"  (to  use  the  reviewer's  cavtious  approxima- 
tion to  an  unfounded  claim  to  originality,)  he  sneeringly  says, 
•  *  all  these,  by  a  singularly  exact  coincidence,  are  found  in  An- 
thon's  edition,  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  they  stand  with 
almost  the  same  explanation  as  in  the  other." — ^p.  216, 

Now  what  shall  we  say,  when  on  examination  we  find 
that  all  this  wonderment,  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer,  is  but 
deceit  and  guile  ;  since  the  i^ct  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
upon  the  principle  Dr.  Anthon  professedly  went  upon  i  He 
took  the  "received  selection" — that  is  understood,  for  he  so 
stated  it,  including,  therefore,  Dalzel's  as  well  as  Jacobs's. 
Having  thus  adopted  the  "  extracts,"  how  could  he,  but  by 
the  grossest  negligence,  have  failed  to  insert  the  words  found 
in  them  in  his  Lexicon  ?  And  inserting  them,  how  could  he, 
but  by  seeking  novelty  at  the  expense  of  error,  fail  to  give 
"  almost  precisely"  the  same  interpretation  to  words  from  the 
same  passage,  and  in  the  meaning  of  which  all  critics  were 
agreed  ?  Would  the  reviewer  here,  too,  we  ask,  demand 
"originality," — meanings  that  no  man  had  ever  heard  of ? 
Or  does  he  think  that  all  interpreters  of  a  word  are  necessa- 
rily "  plagiarists,"  because  they  agree  in  explanation? 

We  will  trouble  our  readers  with  but  one  farther  passage 
of  this  nature :  **  if,  however,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  this 
were  merely  a  piece  of  carelessness  induced  by  the  conve- 
nience of  printing  from  the  Boston  text,  while  a  little  edito- 
rial vanity  prevented  him  from  giving  credit  to  it.  Dr.  An- 
thon's  mistake  on  this  point  would  be  more  excusable.  It  w, 
however^  impossible  to  put  this  cover  upon  it.  Excepting  the 
preface,  no  entire  portion  of  this  new  edition,  which  protesses 
so  much  to  surpass  all  previous  editions,  is  original,  unless 
it  be  the  *  Metncal  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon.'  We  do 
not  make  this  charge  without  ample  means  to  support  it." — 
p.  214. 
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Now,  passing  by  all  other  questions  arising  from  such  a 
passage,  we  turn  our  readers'  attention  simply  to  the  Jesuit- 
ism of  its  main  assertion,  that  no  entire  portion  is  original. 
Few  readers,  among  such  as  the  majority  always  are,  but 
take  this  passage  as  equivalent  to  the  assertion  that  all  other 
parts  of  Dr.  Anihon's  edition  are  vnthout  originality — but 
not  so— only,  that  the  "  entire  portion"  is  not  original.  Thus 
the  notes  or  the  Lexicon  of  the  new  edition  might  be  a  hun- 
dred times  larger  or  better  than  what  went  before,  yet  would  it 
be  equally  true,  the  "  entire  portion"  is  not  original.  "  We  are 
sorry  to  say,"  might  such  reviewer  in  Johnson's  time  have 
observed,  "  that  of  this  great  work,"  (his  English  dictionary,) 
"  except  the  preface,  no  entire  portion  is  original." 

But  we  have  done  with,  and  are  sick  of  such  uncandid  show 
of  criticism.  Before  concluding,  however,  we  must  try  a  little 
the  strength  of  our  critic's  armor,  which  so  flashes  on  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  fairness  of  his  blows  in  the  dark.  If  he 
have  learning,  we  say,  he  has  here  at  least  not  done  jus- 
tice to  it ;  or  rather  he  could  not,  for  malice  turns  the 
edge  of  **  ingenuous  learning,"  so  that  it  hacks,  but  hews 
not.  We  will  confine  ourselves  on  this  point,  to  the  single 
passage  on  which  the  reviewer  seems  to  nave  concentrated 
his  strength,  and  in  order  to  do  him  justice,  extract  it  entire  : 

"  For  instance,"  says  he,  illustrating  against  Dr.  Anthon  the 
charge  of  error,  or  ignorance,  "  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Europe,  the  author  of  Diodorus  Siculus  says  of  the  Py- 
renees :  IloXXb)*  61  SiTU¥  i»  airoTf  ipvfttjv^  ^a<r\»  tv  roTs  traXaiois  ^fidvoit  vv6  rivuP 
ro/if cav,  d^lvruv  irvp,  Kareucafivai  iravrtXdjf  iravai^  t>iv  opttviiif  ^topap.     On  this  Dr. 

Anthon  has,  among  others,  the  following  note :  di^ivrup  wip,  who  had 
been  careless  with  fire.  More  literally,  'having  neglected  fire.' 
This  is  often  erroneously  rendered,  *  who  had  set  fire  to  it.'  The 
source  of  the  mistake  is  in  the  Latin  version  of  Rhodomann.  Now 
Rhodomann  (the  reviewer  goes  on  to  say)  was  somebody,  though 
he  happened  to  be  as  remaikable  for  his  modesty  as  for  his  pro- 
found erudition,  and  his  consummate  skill  in  Greek  learning,  and  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  Hellenists  of  his  time  ;  what  he  did  has 
not  been  better  done  since,  till  the  new  era  in  American  literature. 
'  Igni  a  pastoribiis  injecto*  will  no  longer  *  pass  current' — it  is  not 
*  stamped  with  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  executive.'  A  new  era 
has  opened  upon  us,  indeed.  So  then  at  Patroclus*s  tomb,  Leon- 
teus,  *  brEuich  of  Mais,*  did  not  hurl  the  unfashioned  *  clod  of  iron,' 
which  was  at  once  the  disk  and  the  reward  of  the  successful  throw- 
er ;  but  he  dropped  it  *  carelessly  *  from  his  hand.  Atvrtpot  air'  d^iiiKs 
Amptsvs,  s^os'Apiios.  (Iliad,  xxiii.  841.)  Horatius  Codes,  it  now  ap- 
No.  XIV. — ^voL.  vn.  65 
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pears,  performed  no  feat,  and  got  his  rations  and  his  farm  for 
nothing.  He  did  not,  *  accoutred  as  he  was,'  throw  himself  into 
the  Tiber,  but  neglected  his  steps,  and  accidentally  tumbled  in — 

fiiTU  TUP  oirXw  d^U  lavTd>  eis  rdv  noTa,t6v,      (Plutarch  in   Poplic.  C.  16.) 

As  for  Camillus,  (and  this  is  a  case  oi  fire,)  when  he  headed  a 
party  of  his  soldiers  armed  with  that  element,  and  took  his-sta- 
tion  to  windward  of  the  Latin  camp,  awaiting  the  fresh  breeze  of 
sunrise,  it  was  only  that  his  men  might  *  be  careless  with'  their 
fire,  and  if  the  wooden  fortifications  of  the  enemy  were  soon  in 
ashes,  and  his  victory  complete,  it  was  not  the  result  of  his  warlike 

art,   but  a  fortunate   CaSUsdty  :      airdsHro^t  rd  wvp  d^fjectv  ftiWorrat  tx^i 

etc.  (Plutarch  in  Camillus,  c.  34.)  Dr.  Anthon,  as  to  this  word, 
has  sagely  accommodated  his  Lexicon  to  his  note."    (pp.  223, 224.) 

Now,  in  the  above  passage,  we  are  bound  to  take  the  re- 
viewer as  speaking  in  good  faith,  and  then  we  ask  of  every 
scholar,  what  he  thinks  of  such  scholarship  f  Because  Dr. 
Anlhon,  guided  by  common  sense,  as  well  as  familiarity 
with  his  author,  has  seen  fit  to  translate  the  verb  d^tifu  in 
this  particular  author,  and  in  one  of  its  special  forms,  and  in  a 
certain  context,  according  to  one  of  its  acknowledged  senses, 
namely,  that  of  "  careless,"  or  "  negligent"  action,  therefore 
he  is  bound  every  where,  in  all  authors,  and  in  all  its  forms, 
and  with  every  context,  thus  to  translate  it;  and  by  such 
test  we  are  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  translation  in 
question — and  this  the  reviewer  deems /air  criticism.  Again, 
because  the  verb  d(pt7jiu  has  here  one  signification,  therefore  it 
can  have  none  other.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  its  primitive, 
derivative,  transitive,  and  figurative  meaning — no  adjunct  of 
mood,  or  intention,  varying  the  generic  action  from  violent 
and  intentional  hurling,  to  carelessly  throwing  away, 
"  site  id  vifiaty^^  to  use  the  words  of  Schleusner,  on  the  word, 
"cttw  giiid  projicimusj  sivc  manus  errorcj  ut  cum  quid  nobis  exci- 
dit.^^  There  can  be  no  such  modifications  of  meaning  in  the 
word,  demanding,  on  the  part  of  the  translator,  good  sense, 
and,  we  may  add,  candor ^  to  discriminate  between  them; 
and  this  is  the  reviewer's  philosophy  of  language.  There  is 
no  such  thing,  again,  as  a  writer's  being  characterized  by  a 
special  use  of  words,  or  a  particular  age  so  distinguished,  or 
certain  parts  and  forms  of  active  verbs  losing  their  transitive, 
and  settling  down  into  a  middle  and  neuter  meaning ;  there  are 
no  such  niceties  needful  in  criticism;  but  Greek  is  Greek,  the 
same  language  in  every  age  and  in  every  mouth,  whether 
Asiatic,  Attic,  or  Roman ;  and  this  is  the  reviewer's  scholarship. 
We  say  is^  for  if  such  be  not  his  judgment,  as  exhibited  in  the 
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above  criticism,  then  must  he  be  content  to  stand  in  the  still 
less  enviable  light  of  seeking  to  blind  unlearned  resfclers  by 
a  few  learned  words,  and  by  falsehood  to  lead  them  into  an 
injurious  estimate  of  a  work  and  an  author  whose  merits  he 
was  sacredly  bound  fairly  to  canvass. 

But  we  must  look  into  his  scholarship  yet  a  little  more 
narrowly.  "  Now  Rhodomann,"  says  he,  speaking  as  of  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  '*  was  somebody."  We  are  glad  in 
truth  he  deems  so  well  of  his  authority,  though  it  may  per- 
chance prove  the  critic  himself  to  be  "  nobody,"  we  mean  as 
an  " accomplished  Hellenist;"  for  were  he  as  familiar  with 
Rhodomann  as  his  words  imply,  he  would  have  learned  from 
him  that  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Diodorus  Siculus  thus 
to  use  the  verb  in  question,  in  this  its  very  secondary  meaning, 
which  the  reviewer  here  undertakes  to  ridicule,  and  that  in 
every  instance  of  its  use  at  least  as  given  by  Wesseling,  or  which 
a  recent  hasty  perusal  of  Diodorus  has  enabled  us  farther 
to  gather,  in  every  single  instance^  does  Rhodomann  take  the 
liberty  point-blank  to  contradict  his  Boston  friend.  But 
we  give  the  passages  themselves,  with  Rhodomann's  transla- 
tion, in  order  that  the  reviewer  may  settle  it  with  "  some- 
body." Our  references  are  to  Wetstein's  edition  of  Wesse- 
ling's  Diod.  Sic.  Amsterdam,  1745. 


ZAb.  ii.  8. 125. 

Hi  quoque  a  militia  publicisque  operibus  aliis  exenUi  omne  stu- 
dium  et  tempos  agris  colendis  insumunt. 

Oi  fi6v9v  ik^tXvai  TCi¥  iynXnf^dTtaw  iiH  Tt,v  wyyivtiaw^  etc.— jLt6.  iii.  8.  S06. 

Non  solum  a  culpa,  quod  cognati  essent,  dbsolvit,  etc. 

'H^c«9k  ii  aiT6v  h^ilvai  rovs  vcptXuiroiiCpovs  ds  Ai0oii»  ^icuro/ictfd^yai,  etc.'— Lib, 
xiT.  8.  294. 

Petunt  ut  quod  reliquimi  de  suis  esset,  in  Afiicam  transmittere 
sibi  concedatf  etc. 

Jlp09tw^yys(\aro  6l  Koi  rdv  tio^puv  irapras  if^asiv.     Lib.  ZX.  8.  764. 

Omnia  insuper  tributa  se  illis  remissurum  pollicitus. 

'O  i'  'AyaOoKhls  i<^tU  rd  iiuKSip  rtfilrovf,  etC.^Lib.  XX.  8.  776. 

Tum  Agathocles  ab  insccutione  desistens,  etc. 

01  TUP  Kara  rip  x6\t^op  d^Ufispot, — Lib.  xiv.  S.  293. 

Immunes  a  hello. 
'A^ls  T^(  dyKdpai. — Lib.  XX.  8.  786. 

Ancoris  demissis. 
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So  much  then  for  the  reviewer's  knowledge  of  Rbodomann. 
But,  as^as  been  well  said,  the  whole,  question,  here  so  mys- 
tified by  the  reviewer,  is  one  not  of  learning  but  of  common 
sense.  It  is  whether  such  conflagration  were  the  result  of 
accident  or  design.  Previous  interpreters  had  left  this  mat- 
ter "indubio."  The  "tgTii  a pastoribus ivjecto^^  of  Rhodo- 
mann — the  "  anlegen^^  of  Jacobs  in  his  Lexicon — expressed 
but  the  acty  without  determining  the  motive  or  manner.  Dr. 
Anthon  therefore  wisely  cuts  off  the  doubt  from  the  mind  of 
the  youthful  student,  by  rejecting  the  ambiguous  phrase, 
"  set  fire  to,"  etc.,  the  misinterpreted  words  of  Rhodomann, 
and  adopts  a  translation  which  determines  at  once,  not  only 
the  fact  but  the  manner  of  it.  Now,  is  not  this,  we  ask,  the 
true  course  for  the  editor  of  a  school  book  ? 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  scholarship  and  good 
faith  of  this  passage.  "Dr.  Anthon,"  says  the  reviewer, 
"  has  sagely  accomtnodated  his  Lexicon  to  his  note  ;"  that  is, 
in  bad  faith  he  has  inserted  into  his  Lexicon  a/alse  definition 
of  the  word  in  order  to  justify  his  erroneous  translation  of  the 

{passage.  The  awkward  dilemma  in  which  the  reviewer 
lere  stands  is  this.  If  he  believed  what  he  here  asserts,  he 
then  stands  convicted  before  the  public  of  utter  ignorance, 
for  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  inserted  in  every  school  boy's 
Lexicon  ;  if  he  did  not  believe  it,  what  shall  we  say  of  his 
faith  as  a  scholar,  or  his  honor  as  a  gentleman ; — the  choice 
of  these  alternatives  is  before  him,  and  there  is  no  third  path. 

But  to  put  the  dilemma  of  ignorance  beyond  question — 
the  definition  of  a<^t?/jut,  as  given,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Anthon, 
on  which  the  reviewer  puts  his  mark  of  ridicule  and  reproba- 
tion, is,  "  to  NEGLECT,"  to  which  he  adds,  "  to  abandon^  to  owU." 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  ordinary  school  authorities 
say  —  Hedericus,  the  oldest  established  Lexicon  of  the 
schools,  gives  the  same  in  Latin,  and  more  pointedly  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  very  part  of  the  verb  here  in  question — the 
2  aor.  part.,  thus  ^i^tf  derelinquens — ii^evri  derelinquentij  ne- 
glecting or  abandoning — (in  loco.)  Donnegan,  again, 
the  more  modern  Lexicon,  being  in  English,  gives  not 
only  the  sense  but  the  individual  words  adopted  by  Dr. 
Anthon — "to  neglect,"  "to  abandon,^^  "to  omity^  and 
quotes  Thucydides  in  illustration — rov  koivov  rrig  a<,m]pia^ 
dfpUadai,  to  NEGLECT  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth — in  loco. 

To  these  conclusive  proofs  against  the  reviewer,  taken 
from  schoolboy  sources  of  knowledge,  we  would  add  a  few 
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of  classical  authority,  with  some  of  which,  as  a  Grecian,  he 
may  be  acquainted — with  the  last  quoted,  as  a  christian 
scholar,  he  ought  to  be  familiar. 

Aristotle — a^iVfiw  iv\  ro^  rapSvTct — Dc  MoT.  4.  ix.  c.  4.  •*  Let  it  be 
neglected  or  omitted  for  the  present" 

Euripides — <ipx''»"*'^*'* — Androm.  1.  392.  "  Neglecting  or  omitting 
the  beginniDg." 

Theophrastus — a<ptis  rd  itpooifni^tcBai — Char.  ProSm.  4.  "  Neglect- 
ing or  omitting  to  make  any  longer  Pro6m." 

The  Greek  Testament — passim — In  the  sacred  writers,  con- 
temporaries, be  it  remembered,  of  Diodorus  Sic,  in  no  single  in- 
stance is  d0(>/it  used  in  its  physical  sense  or  forcible  meaning,  but 
in  every  instance  in  some  one  of  its  numerous  neuter  and  moral 
meanings  :  «><»f  ^wvni',  Mark  xv.  37,  "  uttering  a  cry,"  bearing  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  "hurling"  contended  for  by  the  reviewer, 
while  that  of  neglecting  and  carelessly  omitting  is  most  frequent,  — 
vide  Matt.  iv.  11.  v.  24.  xv.  14.  xviii.  12.  xxiii.  23.  38.  xxiv.  2. 
Mark  vii.  8.  xii.  19.  Luke  xi.  42.  xix.  44.  John  x.  12.  xii.  7.  xiv. 
18—27.  xvi.  28.  32.   Heb.  vi.  1.    1  Cor.  vii.  13. 

But  we  need  not  farther  pursue  our  ungrateful  task — it  is 
not  ignorance  in  the  reviewer,  but  bad  faith  ;  and  we  regret 
that  the  North  American  Review  has  in  this  instance  lent  its 
pages,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  thoughtlessly^  to  a  pen  that  has 
dishonored  at  once  both  itself  and  them.  Little  does  it  be- 
come them — little  indeed,  we  say,  does  it  become  any  man, 
in  these  days  of  lawlessness,  to  lend  a  hand  in  loosening  the 
moral  restraints  by  which  society  is  held  together  in  peace  and 
good  order.  Little  does  it  become  the  scholar  thus  to  wean 
himself  from  the  courtesies  of  the  gentleman,  and  as  little 
does  it  become  the  gentleman  thus  to  pervert  the  arms  of  the 
scholar  into  the  poisoned  weapons  of  private  wrong.  Far, 
far  we  say,  be  from  American  scholars  such  foul  reproach ; 
rather  let  them  band  together,  as  called  on  in  their  high  voca- 
tion, for  the  public  weal — let  them  recognise  the  omnipo- 
tence of  mind,  and  feel  that  they  are  wielding  the  destinies 
of  their  common  country,  called  on  to  guard  from  every  ruder 
hand  the  altar  of  liberty,  while  themselves  feeding  it  with 
those  pure  fires  which  enlighten  but  bum  not. 
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Art.  XL— critical  NOTICES- 

1.  The  Laboring  Classes.  An  article  from  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  by  O.  A.  Brownson.  Boston  :  1840.  B.  W.  Greene. 
8vo. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  Carlyle's  Chartism,  advocating  political  doctrines  so  mis- 
chievous in  their  tendency,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  it 
over  in  silence.  We  are  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  French  proverb, 
— "  Corsaires  cofUre  corsaires,  nefont  point  leurs  affaires : "  and  that  rev- 
viewers,  like  privateersmen,  have  little  to  gain  save  blows,  in  mak- 
ing war  upon  each  other ;  but,  as  the  article  in  question  has  been 
republished  in  the  pamphlet  form,  with  the  author's  name  prefixed, 
and  widely  circulated,  it  has  become  the  proper  subject  of  criti- 
cism, and  duty  demands  that  we  should  expose  its  errors. 

In  executing  this  task,  we  shall  endeavor  to  be  both  brief  and 
grave  ;  though  Mr.  Brownson's  printed  hallucinations  are  certainly 
of  a  character  to  move  our  mirth  quite  as  much  as  our  commisera- 
tion. In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  he  de- 
clines, with  laughable  arrogance,  entering  into  any  defence  of  his 
doctrines,  not  because  they  are  indefensible,  but  because  their 
meaning  has  not  been  understood  ;  and  very  kindly  recommends 
all  whom  he  has  failed  to  convince  of  the  truth  and  wisdom  of  his 
opinions,  "  to  the  care  of  the  instructors  in  our  primary  schools." 
But  is  Sir  Oracle  quite  sure  that  he  understands  himself  1  Has  he 
sought  to  test  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  by  looking  fonvard  to 
the  result  which  their  adoption  could  not  fail  to  produce  ?  We 
hope  and  believe  not ;  for,  with  a  proper  degree  of  christian  chari- 
ty, we  would  rather  doubt  his  wisdom  than  his  probity — the 
strength  of  his  mind,  than  the  honesty  of  his  intention. 

Mr.  Brownson's  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  character  of  Car- 
lyle  as  an  author,  are  just  in  the  main,  though  we  believe  that  he 
has  stretched  a  point  or  two  in  favor  of  the  Anglo-German,  in  at- 
tributing to  him  so  much  of  vigor  and  originality  of  thought.  He 
is  quick  to  discern,  and  ready  to  reprove,  Carlyle's  obscure  modes 
of  expression,  but  he  falls  himself,  in  his  endeavor  after  point  and 
antithesis,  into  an  error  less  pardonable — obscurity  of  thought. 
At  the  risk  of  being  referred  for  an  answer  to  "  the  instructors  in 
primary  schools,"  we  cannot  but  ask  Mr.  Brownson,  what  he  means 
by  representing  Mr.  Carlylo  as  ''  a  destroyer  declaiming  against 
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destructives  1  A  man  of  fine  spiritual  instincts,  loathing  skepticism, 
and  yet  believing  not  in  God  but  in  necessity  ]  "  We  once  met 
with  a  character  of  Diderot,  drawn  by  his  friend,  admirer,  and  imi- 
tator, Naigeon,  in  which  a  passage  occurs,  so  closely  resembling 
the  sentence  above  quoted,  that  we  will  transcribe  it  here  :  "  Dide- 
rot itail  un  homme  essentiellement  rdigieux  ;  il  ne  croyaitpas  en  Dieu, 
mats  en  une  necessite  ahsoltte**  Great  wits  jump :  the  resemblance 
here  noticed  may  be  purely  accidental ;  but,  knowing  Mr.  Brown- 
son's  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  property,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  suspicion,  that  he  has  on  this  occasion  put  his  theory  in  prac- 
tice, and  appropriated  to  himself,  what  was  really  not  worth  pilfer- 
ing— the  nonsense  of  Naigeon.  This  suspicion  is  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  that  portion  of  his  pamphlet  which  is 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the  priesthood  was 
first  established  as  a  distinct  order  in  society,  is,  principally,  taken 
from  the  "  System  of  Nature ;"  a  text  book  of  atheism,  which,  though 
first  attributed  to  Mirabeau,*  and  afterwards  to  D*Holbach,  is  now 
known  to  have  been  composed  by  that  religious  man,  "  qui  ne  croy- 
ait  pas  en  Dieu,  mais  en  une  necessite  absolute 

Notwithstanding  these  occasional  borrowings,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  vanity  that  peeps  out  in  every  sentence  of  his  pamphlet,  that 
the  author  looks  upon  himself  as  a  thinker,  alike  distinguished  for 
strength  and  originality.  Men  of  quick  powers  and  imperfect  edu- 
cation, are  but  too  apt  to  grasp  at  any  fallacy  wearing  the  sem- 
blance of  truth  which  presents  itself  to  their  heated  imaginations  f 
ignorant,  or  forgetful  of  the  fact,  that  the  same  conception  has  long 
before  been  promulgated,  examined,  and  rejected  by  wiser  men, 
they  brood  over  it  in  the  silence  of  their  closet,  till  it  becomes  a 
"  fixed  idea,"  to  which  they  cling  ever  after  with  insane  pertinacity. 
Mr.  Brownson  will  leani  with  surprise,  and  perhaps  with  mortifica- 
tion, that  the  political  views  which  he  now  offers  to  the  world  as  the 
fruits  of  his  studious  meditation,  are  but  a  rechauffe  of  those  that 
were  once  held  by  a  certain  person  named  Jack  Cade,  under  the 
reign  of  the  sixth  Henry  of  England ;  were  afterwards  revived  and 
advocated  during  the  French  revolution  by  that  distinguished  phi- 
lanthropist Anacharsis  Clootz ;  and  even  now,  are  frequently  acted 
upon  by  those  practical  philosophers  whom  the  cautious  tyranny  of 
the  laws  consigns,  occasionally,  to  the  tread  mill  and  the  peniten- 
tiary. 

Our  self-elected  political  teacher  has  discovered  that  many  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  and  degrade  humanity,  are  the  necessary  results 
of  mistaken  social  institutions.  If,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  and  its 
advantages,  industry,  perseverance,  knowledge,  and  skill,  prevail 
over  laziness,  ignorance,  and  imbecility ;  if  a  factory  operative, 
whose  earnings  are  spent  in  debauchery,as  is  common  abroad,  but 
rare  with  us,  fails,  after  the  labor  of  years,  to  become  as  rich  as  his 

•  Not  the  orator  and  demago^e ;  but  a  man  of  less  genius  and  turbulence  — 
the  translator  of  Boccacio. 
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employer ;  if  a  g^rl  in  the  same  situation,  brings  back  to  bernatiye 
village  little  besides  a  propensity  to  vice  and  its  necessary  conse- 
quences— ruined  health  and  a  blighted  reputation  ;  all  these  evils, 
according  to  Mr.  Brownson,  are  engendered  by  those  01-contrived 
laws,  which  guarantee  to  a  man  the  enjoyment  during  life  of  such 
property  as  he  has  been  able  to  accumulate,  and  the  privilege  of 
bequeathing,  when  death  arrives,  the  fruits  of  his  industry  to  his 
children.  The  reader  will  doubtless  admire  the  force  of  this  logic ; 
but  as  reviewers,  we  feel  compelled  to  contest  its  originality.  Our 
author  has  studied  Moliere  with  advantage,  and  evidently  derives 
his  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  following  passage  of  the  Mock  Doc- 
tor :  "  Comprenez  bicn  cc  raisonnetnentje  vous  jtrie;  et  parce  que  les 
dites  vapours  out  certaine  malignite  qui  est  causee  par  Vacreti  des 
humeurs  engendrees  dans  la  concavite  du  diaphragme,  il  arrive  queces 
vapeurs  ,  .  .  ossabandus — ^nequeis — potarinum,  quipse  milus.  Voila 
justement  ce  qui  fait  que  voire  JUle  est  muttteP 

Nine  tentlis  of  his  pamphlet  are  given  to  a  highly  colored  picture 
of  the  pretended  suiierings,  moral  and  physical,  of  that  portion  of 
the  human  family,  who,  not  having  had  the  luck  of  being  bom  with 
silver  spoons  in  their  moutlis,  are  fain  to  eat  their  porridge  with 
wooden  ones ;  nor  having  derived  from  the  industry  of  their  pro- 
genitors the  means  of  enjoying  otium  cum  digmtate,  feel  the  full  in- 
fluence of  the  primal  curse,  and  earn  their  "  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow/*  That  some  men  are  poor  and  others  rich — and  that 
poverty  must  submit  to  certain  restiictions  and  privations  to  which 
wealth  is  not  exposed,  will  be  neither  doubted  nor  denied ;  but  that 
there  is  much  positive  suffering  in  dining  upon  beef  instead  of  tur- 
tle, in  wearing  homespun  instead  of  broadcloth,  and  drinking  water 
instead  of  wine,  will  scarcely  be  allowed  by  any  man  possessing 
"  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  When  a  bloated  member  of  the 
British  aristocracy  called  upon  Abemethy  for  medical  advice,  the 
cynical,  but  clear-headed  physician,  directed  him  to  "  live  upon 
sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it."  He  did  not  mistake  a  blessing  for  a 
curse,  and  knew  the  value  of  that  abstinence  and  labor,  which  Mr. 
Brownson  laments  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  has  made  the  ground- 
work of  his  declamatory  pamphlet. 

There  is  one  fact,  however,  alleged  by  our  author,  which,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  certainly  proves  the  existence  of  an  evil  requiring  a  re- 
medy— though  a  remedy  very  different  from  that  which,  in  his 
wisdom,  he  proposes  to  apply  to  it ;  for  the  Brownson  panacea, 
like  that  of  other  quacks,  carries  with  it  more  danger  than  the  dis- 
ease it  proposes  to  cure.  "  Death  by  actual  starvation,"  he  says, 
"  is,  in  this  country,  no  uncommon  occurrence."  Here  we  find  an 
assertion  distinctly  made,  that  misery  frequently  exists  in  these 
United  States,  in  its  worst  and  most  terrible  form ;  and  this  asser- 
tion, if  true,  must  be  susceptible  of  proof.  We  therefore  call  upon 
Mr.  Brownson  to  furnish  such  number  of  well  authenticated  cases 
of ''  death  by  actual  starvation''  as  may  divest  his  statement  of  its 
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extreme  improbability.  We  know  how  to  make  allowances  for  the 
excited  imagination  of  a  writer  of  romances,  and  are,  perhaps,  wil- 
ling to  admit,  that  a  slight  distortion  of  facts  may  not  be  altogether 
unpardonable  in  a  young  advocate,  led,  by  the  effervescence  of  his 
maiden  speech,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  fee,  to  identify  himself  too 
strongly  with  his  client;  but  a  political  economist — a  grave  philo- 
sopher— a  lecturer  on  tJbe  science  of  government,  whose  position, 
with  regard  to  the  public,  is  that  of  an  instructor,  is  bound  to  be 
somewhat  more  scrupulous.  Mr.  Brownson  may  love  his  own  crazy 
theories  much,  yet  he  must  pardon  us  for  reminding  him,  that  he 
should  love  the  truth  more. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  are  wrong  in  considering  Mr.  Brownson 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an  advocate,  who  deems  it  his  duty 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  cause,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  do  so,  ven- 
tures a  step  or  two  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.  His  clients 
form  what  he  ccdls  the  laboring  class,  though  from  this  class  he  ex- 
eludes,  not  merely  those  whom  successful  industry,  or  inherited 
wealth,  have  exempted  from  personal  toil,  but  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  artist,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  mechanic  whose  business  requires  capital,  and  who  has  capital 
to  give  to  his  business; — in  short,  all,  save  those  who  have  nothing 
but  their  naked  hands  wherewith  to  gain  food,  and  raiment,  and 
shelter  from  the  weather.  In  this  sweeping  exclusion,  even  the 
poor  ditcher  is  comprised,  if  he  owns  so  much  as  the  spade  with 
which  he  digs,  and  the  cobbler,  unless  he  gives  up  his  awl.  That 
we  may  not  be  supposed  to  do  injustice  to  Mr.  Brownson,  we  shall 
quote  his  own  words  :  "  The  laboring  class  constitutes  at  least  a 
moiety  of  the  human  race.  We  exclude  the  nobility,  we  exclude 
also  the  middle  class,  and  include  only  the  actual  laborers,  who  are 
laborers  and  not  proprietors,  owTiers  of  none  of  the  funds  of  pro- 
duction, neither  houses,  shops,  nor  lands,  nor  implements  of  labor, 
being,  therefore,  solely  dependent  on  their  hands."  After  having 
thus  distinctly  stated  his  views  with  regard  to  who  constitute  the 
laboring  class;  after  having  made  it  undergo  so  thorough  a  purifi- 
cation, and  given  us  to  understand  that  it  consists  of  the  veriest 
drones  of  the  hive — of  those  only  whom  idleness,  intemperance, 
want  of  thought,  or  want  of  honesty,  have  reduced  to  the  extreme 
of  poverty — we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  exactness  of  Mr. 
Brownson's  statistics,  when  he  estimates  this  ragged  regiment  at 
one  half  of  the  human  race ;  and  feel  entirely  convinced,  that  the 
physical,  as  well  as  the  moral  force,  will,  in  the  event  of  any  strug- 
gle, be  found  on  the  side  of  the  friends  of  law  and  good  order. 

The  approaching  conflict  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, or,  to  use  Mr.  BrowTison's  lEinguage,  between  "  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  oppressed,"  seems  to  have  greatly  disturbed  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  author ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  prospect 
to  him  is  one  of  sorrow  or  of  pleasure.  His  ill-regulated  sympa- 
thies are  generally  in  favor  of  the  ''  real  proletarii^*^  whom  he  repre- 
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sentSy  as  weary  of  plodding  and  jostling  in  the  old  and  beaten  road 
to  fortune,  and  as  endeavoring  to  find  a  short  cut  to  iu  through  the 
throats  of  those  who  have  hitherto  successfully  competed  vnth  them 
for  the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  yet  we  find  expressions 
scattered  here  and  there  through  Mr.  Brownson's  pages,  that  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  occasional  ascendency  of  purer  and  better 
feelings.  Wo  really  believe  that,  like  Monkbams,  his  "  bark  is 
waur  than  his  bite,''  and  that  he  is  and  ever  will  be,  notwithstand- 
ing his  loud  chanting  o£v€B  victis,  more  ready  to  "  speak  daggera" 
than  to  use  them. 

"  No  one,"  he  says,  "  can  observe  the  signs  of  the  times  with  much  care,  with- 
out perceiving  that  a  crisis,  as  to  the  relation  of  wealth  and  labor,  is  approaching. 
It  is  useless  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  and  like  the  ostrich  fancy  ourselves  secure, 
because  we  have  so  concealed  our  heads  that  we  see  not  the  danger.  We,  or  our 
children,  will  have  to  meet  this  crisis.  The  old  war  between  the  king  and  the 
barons  is  well  nigh  ended,  and  so  is  that  between  the  barons  and  the  merchants 
and  the  manufacturers — lauded  capital,  and  commercial  capital.  The  business  man 
has  become  the  peer  of  my  lord.  And  now  commences  the  new  stni£gle  between 
the  operative  and  his  employer,  between  wealth  and  labor.  Every  day  does  this 
struggle  extend  farther  and  wax  stronger  and  fiercer;  what  or  when  the  end  will 
be,  God  only  knows. 

"  In  this  coming  contest,  there  is  a  deeper  question  at  issue,  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  a  question  which  is  only  remotely  touched  in  your  controversies  about 
United  States  banks  and  sub-treasuries,  chartered  banking  and  free  banking, 
free  trade  and  corporations ;  although  these  controversies  may  be  paving  the  way 
for  it  to  come  up.  We  have  discovered  no  presentment  of  it  in  any  king  or 
queen's  speech,  nor  in  the  president's  message.  It  is  embraced  in  no  popular 
creed  of  the  day,  whether  christened  whig  or  tory,  jusU  mUieu  or  democratic. 
No  popular  senator,  or  deputy,  or  peer^  seems  to  have  any  glimpse  of  it ;  but  it  is 
working  in  the  hearts  of  the  million,  is  strufi;glin^  to  shape  itself,  and  one  day  it 
will  be  uttered,  and  in  thunder  tones.  WelTwill  it  be  for  nim,  who,  on  that  day, 
shall  be  found  ready  to  meet  it.'' 

It  is  fortunate  for  mankind  in  general,  and  for  America  in  parti- 
cular, that  this  political  thunder-squall,  and  the  difficulties  it  wiU  pro- 
duce, have  been  thus  early  discovered  and  revealed  by  Mr.  O.  A. 
Browiison,  whom  heaven  (no  doubt  for  this  special  purpose)  seems 
to  have  endowed  with  the  sharp  sight  of  the  pig,  who  can  see  the 
approaching  storm  in  hours  of  calm  and  sunshine.  Knowing  the 
danger,  wo  of  the  middle  class  may  prepare  to  meet  it,  and  give 
such  shape  to  existing  institutions,  as  will  enable  us  to  oppose 
and  repress  the  onward  march  of  those  reformers,  whose  burner, 
in  that  day  of  anarchy,  will  doubtless  bear  the  appropriate  motto  of 
^  stand  and  deliver."     But  let  us  listen  again  to  Cassandra : 

"  The  middle  class,  which  was  strong  enough  to  defeat  nearly  all  the  practical 
benefit  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  chartists.  In  all 
countries  is  it  the  same.  The  only  enemy  of  the  laborer,  is  the  employer^  whether 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  master-mechanic ,  or  in  that  of  the  owner  of  a  factory. 
Two  projects  have  been  recomoiended  for  the  relief  of  the  working-men — uni- 
versal education,  and  general  emigration.  In  the  first,  we  confess  we  are  unable 
to  see  that  sovereign  remedy  for  the  ills  of  the  social  state,  which  some  of  our 
firiends  do,  or  say  that  they  do ;  and  the  last  can,  at  best,  afford  only  a  temporary 
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rriiet  Wbai  then  is  the  remedy  1  Be  it  whac  it  may,  it  will  not  he  obtained 
without  war  and  bloodshed.  It  will  be  found  ooly  at  the  end  of  otic  of  tlie  longest 
mid  severfSt  struggles  the  huninn  race  has  ever  been  engaged  in  ;  only  by  thai 
most  dreaded  of  ml  wars,  ^A#  war  of  ike  poor  against  the  rich — q  war  which,  how- 
ever long  it  may  be  deloyed,  will  come,  and  ooine  with  all  its  horrors.  T!/te  d*ty 
#f  vengmMce  is  sure  g  for  the  vx^rid^  aJUr  ail,  is  untkr  the  dominion  of  a  Just 

To  speak  seriouiily,  can  Mr»  Brownson  believe  for  a  moment, 
that  such  a  contest  as  he  describes  ia  at  hand  i  Can  he  reject  the 
experience  of  five  thousand  years,  which  teaches  ua  that  men 
were  made  to  obey,  and  are  hapj3iest  m  obedience  ?  Can  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  anarchy  (and  what  is  tlie  civil  war  which 
he  prophesies,  but  a  stale  of  anarchy  ?)  13  so  eviilently  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  mankind,  that  it  cannot  exist  but  for  a  very  limited 
time;  and  that  when  and  where  it  has  existed,  it  never  failed  to 
engender,  not  benefits,  but  injuries — not  happiness,  but  misery  T 
Again  :  dependence  is  mutual  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed, and  the  prosperity  of  the  master  so  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  the  servant,  that  both  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The 
fable  of  the  Roman  is  applicable  here ;  and  the  quarrel  of  the  hu- 
man limbs  witli  the  body,  could  not  be  more  absurd  or  unnatural, 
than  that  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  operative — the  mecha- 
nic and  the  journeyman — the  farmer  and  the  hind.  It  is  true  that, 
now  and  then,  differences  may  occur  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  by  the 
one,  or  of  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  other  ;  but  means  have  al- 
ways been  found  to  reconcile  these  differences,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties.  Wo  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  there  are  men 
among  the  laboring  class,  who  look  with  jealousy  upon  the  afHu- 
ence  and  comparative  advantages  of  their  superiors  in  rank,  and 
who  would  resort  to  any  means  to  bring  about  an  exchange  of  situ- 
adons  j  but  we  cannot  believe  that  this  envious  feeling  is  general 
among  the  working  community,  or  that  eny  thing  like  unity  of  effort 
to  establish  a  system  of  violence  and  plunder,  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  them, 

Mr.  Urownson  dwells  paiticulariy  on  the  "  oppression"  of  factory 
operati(ves ;  **they  are  the  great  producers  of  wealOi,  and  aie  not 
paid  enougli  for  the  labor  of  production."  Such  is  the  melancholy 
burthen  of  his  song  :  but  is  it  true  t  What  does  the  operative  bring 
to  the  production  of  wealth  1  His  Ixines  and  sinews,  an<l  whatever 
knowledge  or  dexterity  he  may  possess  in  their  application,  and  for 
this,  he  receives  a  stipulated  price,  regulated  by  the  value  of  the 
thing  produced.  This  price  is  necessarily  variable,  and  always  suf- 
ficient in  this  country,  whatever  it  may  Ijc  in  Eurof>e,  to  funiish  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  even  its  luxuries.  Our  author  acktiowledges, 
for  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  compels  him  to  do  so,  that  the  la- 
borers in  the  factories  of  the  Eastern  states,  are  '*  well  dressed, 
well  fed,  and  seem  contented  and  happy.**     Yet  he  soon  returns  to 
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his  own  nature,  and  like  "  Wormwood,"  in  the  play,  seems  bent  on 
making  them  all  "  miserable." 

''  In  regard  to  labor,  two  systems  obtain  ;  one,  that  of  slave  la- 
bor, the  other  that  of  free  labor— of  the  two,  the  first  is,  in  our 
judgment,  decidedly  the  least  oppressive."  Mr.  Brownson  de- 
lights in  paradox.  He  reverses  the  proverb,  and  "  no  bread,"  ac- 
cording to  him,  "  is  better  than  half  a  loaf" 

If  he  could  only  persuade  his  friends,  the  operatives,  that  their 
condition  would  be  much  improved  by  workmg  without  pay,  wo 
can  answer  for  it,  thgit  their  employers  would  make  no  objection. 
But  in  justice  to  Mr.  Brownson,  we  must  state,  that  though  he 
deems  slavery  better  than  free  labor  fi^r  wages,  yet  he  does  not  re- 
ally approve  of  either,  and  is  anxious  to  substitute  for  it  a  system 
of  his  own,  of  which  we  would  speak  more  fully,  if  the  author  had 
chosen  to  reveal  it.  The  reason  of  this  discreet  silence  may  be, 
that  however  ready  to  pull  down  existing  institutions,  Mr.  Brown- 
son has  no  small  portion  of  the  same  defect  which  he  imputes  to  Car- 
lyle — an  aversion  to  build  up.  Or  perhaps  the  moment  has  not  yet 
arrived,  for  placing  before  the  pubHc  eye,  a  complete  plan  of  the 
magnificent  political  edifice  which  is  to  be  erected ;  and  the  archi- 
tect has  contented  himself  with  showing  as  a  specimen  of  his  han- 
dy work,  two  of  the  pillars  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the  portal — 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  property,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
priesthood. 

Of  that  law  which  provides  for  the  transmission  of  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  from  father  to  son,  he  speaks  in  the 
following  terms : 

"  We  have  abolished  hereditary  monarchy,  and  hereditary  nobility ;  we  roust 
complete  the  work  by  abolishing  hereditary  property.  A  man  shall  hare  all  he 
honestly  acquires,  so  lone  as  he  himself  belongs  to  the  world  in  which  he  acquires 
it.  But  his  power  over  his  property  must  cease  with  his  life,  and  his  property 
must  then  become  the  property  of  tne  state,  to  be  disposed  of  by  some  equitahte 
law  for  the  use  of  the  generation  which  takes  his  place." 

Lawgivers,  in  every  age  and  country,  have,  it  seems,  made  a 
great  and  serious  mistake  in  supposing,  that  by  giving  to  men  the 
privilege  of  acquiring  property  during  life,  and  bequeathing  it  to 
their  posterity,  this  privilege  would  prove  an  incentive  to  industry, 
and  increase  generEil  happiness,  by  promoting  individual  interest. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  man  whose  far-reaching  vision  could  see  evils 
where  others  see  benefits,  to  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  the  disas- 
trous consequence  of  permitting  the  son  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the 
father's  labor.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  the  announcement 
of  this  discovery  was  not  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of  the 
means  by  which  the  discoverer  arrived  at  it.  We  are  told  that  we 
mtcst  abolish  hereditary  property,  and  "  that  no  means  of  elevating 
the  laboring  classes  can  be  effectual  without  this" —  but  we  are  left 
to  grope  about  in  the  dark,  for  the  process  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  such  a  conclusion. 

Some   cautious  friend,  having  whispered  in  his  ear  that  the 
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opinions  above  quoted  were  somewhat  too  strong  for  public  diges- 
tion,  and  likely  to  obstruct  the  circulation,  and  diminish  the  influ- 
ence of  his  tract ;  our  author,  in  the  preface  of  his  second  edition, 
attempts  to  soflen  their  import,  and  m  so  doing,  involves  himself 
in  what  may  not  be  unusual  to  him  — conti-adiction.  "  I  propose," 
he  says,  "  to  disturb  no  man  in  his  possessions,  nor  to  plunder  any 
man  of  aught  he  has."  Pardon  us,  Mr.  Brownson,  you  propose  to 
take  from  every  man  the  power  of  transferring  his  property  to 
another ;  and  if  this  be  not  plundering,  we  know  not  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  Again  :  "  by  contending  that  property  should  go  to 
the  state  at  a  man's  decease,  I  did  not  mean  that  private  property 
should  become  public  property,  or  be  used  for  public  purposes  — 
but  simply,  that  the  state  should  point  out  who  should  succeed  the 
deceased  in  its  enjoyment."  This  is  the  language  of  the  preface. 
We  ask  the  reader  to  go  back  to  the  passage  quoted  from  the  text, 
read  it  carefully,  and  then  say,  whether  it  be  susceptible  of  such 
explanation.  Why  should  Mr.  Brownson  recommend  to  the  state 
as  something  entirely  new,  the  exercise  of  a  power,  which  it  claims 
and  exercises  every  day]  The  state  has  already  said  that  Paul  the 
son,  shall  succeed  Peter  the  father,  and  what  would  Mr.  Brownson 
have  more  ? 

It  is,  however,  when  he  gets  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  its 
ministers,  that  our  author  becomes  completely  rabid.  In  every 
page,  in  every  line,  we  perceive  the  pernicious  effects  of  too  fa- 
miliar an  acquaintance  with  French  philosophy,  and  the  blasphemies 
of  Thomas  Paine.  To  priests  and  their  influence  he  attributes 
every  evil ;  every  breach  of  moral  law,  we  suppose,  from  the 
crime  of  Cain  down  to  the  most  recent  felony  —  every  physical 
disease,  from  the  first  cold  that  Adam  caught  outside  of  Eden,  to 
the  Asiatic  cholera !  His  favorite  author,  Diderot,  has  put  his 
hatred  of  kings  and  clergy  upon  record,  in  the  following  energetic 
lines: 

''  Mes  mains  ourdiraient  les  entrailles  du  prdtre, 
A  dcfaut  de  cordon,  pour  etrangler  les  rois." 

Nor  is  Mr.  Brownson  behind  him  in  the  expression  of  his  male- 
volence ;  but  he  would  twist  the  clerical  bowels,  not  about  the 
throats  of  kings,  (who,  poor  devils,  in  this  age  of  democracy,  are 
scarcely  worth  strangling,)  but  around  the  necks  of  manufacturers 
and  master  mechanics,  whom  he  thinks  most  worthy  of  so  becoming 
a  cravat.  Not  satisfied  with  this  "  pull  at  the  belly,"  he  goes  a  step 
farther,  and  holding  Origen  to  be  the  true  model  of  a  divine,  would, 
in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  man,  compel  the  clergy  to  feel  the  full 
evils  of  an  enforced  celibacy.     See  p.  19  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion,  that  we 
have  given  to  Mr.  Brownson  and  his  doctrines  more  time  and 
space  than  either  of  them  deserves.  The  examination  of  his  ab- 
surdities is  a  task  of  which  we  are  heartily  weary.     If  he  had  sup- 
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ported  bis  opinions  by  a  single  argument  worthy  of  the  name ;  or 
if  be  bad  shown  some  novelty  in  his  mode  of  stating  them,  we 
might  have  followed  his  footsteps,  if  not  with  pleasure,  at  least 
wimout  disgust.  But  our  progress  has  been  that  of  a  traveUer 
through  an  arid  and  desert  country,  where  no  object  of  interest 
appears  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  One  continued 
waste  of  wordy  nonsense  is  all  that  has  met  our  eyes.  We  have 
heard  it  intimated,  that  this  pamphlet  was  written  with  a  view  to 
aid  a  party  in  this  state,  who,  unaer  the  cover  of  ultra-democratic 
principles,  endeavor  to  conceal  the  grossest  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution and  the  boldest  usurpations  of  power.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Brownson  is  perfectly  sincere  in  this  confession  of 
political  faith ;  if  so,  we  recommend  his  friends  to  try  upon  him 
the  recipe  of  Moliere  for  curing  a  distempered  brain :  purgart, 
seignare,  etc. — it  may  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the  patient.  But 
for  the  sake  of  those  writers  who  sin  with  their  eyes  open,  and 
spread  among  the  people  the  worst  doctrines  with  the  worst  inten- 
tions, we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  revisers  of  our  criminal 
code,  should  not  have  preserved  the  salutary  discipline  of  the  pillory 
and  the  whipping-post. 


2.  German  Literature.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Wolp- 
OANO  Menzel,  by  C.  C.  Felton.  Boston:  1840.  Hilliard, 
Gray,  and  Co.     3  vols.  12mo. 

No  work  on  literary  history  which  has  appeared  in  Germany 
since  Lessing's  time,  excited  such  general  and  deep  interest,  or  pro- 
duced so  strong  a  sensation  in  that  country,  as  the  one  we  now  in- 
troduce to  our  readers.  The  boldness  of  its  criticisms,  the  startling 
novelty  of  many  of  its  opinions,  its  independent  tone,  the  brilliant 
style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  extensive  reading  and  commanding 
talent  it  evinced,  gave  it  at  once  a  celebrity  that  made  it  the  book 
of  its  day,  and  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  par- 
ties into  which  the  literary  community  of  his  country  is  divided, 
under  opposing  banners  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Mr.  Menzel  had  before  signalized  himself  as  an  assail- 
ant of  the  literary  idol  of  Germany,  by  a  violent  philippic  against 
him,  which  he  had  published  in  the  "  Europdische  Blatter*'  of  Zu- 
rich, in  1824 ;  and  the  renewal  of  this  attack,  with  fresh  venom,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Deutsche  Literatur,"  conferred  on  him  the 
universally  acknowledged,  but  doubtful  honor,  of  champion  of 
Goethe's  foes.  We  are  not  now  called  upon  or  disposed  to 
take  sides  in  this  contest ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say,  that  we 
condemn  the  violence  of  our  author,  and  dissent  fix)m  his  opinion; 
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still  the  manifest  prejuciice  in  his  tniotl  upon  this  point  does  not  af- 
fect our  estimate  of  his  merits  in  other  respects  ;  we  acknowledge 
that  hia  book  is  an  admirable  one,  in  spite  of  its  **  one-sidedneas" 
and  occasional  injustice*  Nothing  has  been  written,  which  gives  so 
distinct  a  view  into  the  **  cloud  land"  as  tliis  does  ;  no  w*here  else 
has  its  characteristic  spirit  been  so  precisely  poiuled  out,  its  misty 
fancies  so  clearly  unveiled,  and  its  general  intellectual  condition  so 
well  explained.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  book,  which  has  taken  a 
like  extensive  sun'ey  of  the  whole  field  of  thought  and  opinion  in 
Germany,  and  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  direct  the  inquirer  to  any  do- 
zen or  more  works,  from  which  he  could  collect  as  much  knowledge 
on  these  subjects  as  from  these  alone.  Before  its  appearance,  Ma- 
dame de  St^l's  Germany  had  generally  been  relied  upon  as  au- 
thority in  such  matters,  but  tlmt  is  a  genuine  Romance  of  History, 
a  mere  compound  of  truths  and  fantasies,  made  up  of  materialfi 
that  must  have  been  furnished  her  by  others,  as  she  had  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  either  of  the  language  or  country  to  enable  her 
to  judge  for  herself  upon  many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  her 
book,  and  the  very  fact  of  its  having  been  so  long  conEded  in,  is  of 
itself  a  proof  how  liitl©  was  known  of  the  country  it  deacribed- 
Mr,  Menzcl,  on  the  other  hand,  obsen'ed,  and  reasoned  and  judged 
for  himself;  ho  had  no  occasion  to  rely  on  any  other  sources  of  in* 
formation »  than  those  which  he  possessed  in  his  own  mind,  and  Ha 
own  knowledge,  and  there  are  few,  even  among  hia  own  country- 
men, who  unite  asmanyrequbites  for  the  successful  execution  of  such 
a  tasJj,  as  were  found  in  him  ;  in  addition  to  the  talent,  learning,  and 
flowing  pen  necessary  to  give  the  literary  finish  to  his  work,  he  had 
what  is  far  more  rare  among  them,  and  no  less  necessary  to  give^ 
flubstance  and  soundness  to  its  opinions  and  views,  a  practical  know- 
l^ge  of  mankind,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  real  every-day  world, 
its  business  and  duties.  He  had  for  some  time  bean  connected  with 
the  public  press,  and  one  of  its  prominent  leaders  in  the  department 
of  Hterary  criticism;  as  early  as  1S24,  when  he  was  but  tw^enty-six 
years  of  age.  Baron  Cotta,  then  the  firat  of  the  German  Sosii,  was  in- 
duced to  offer  him  the  editorship  of  the  Litcratur-blatt,  of  which  he 
was  proprietor,  from  bis  admiration  of  an  address  from  his  pen  in  praise 
of  Schiller,  that  was  read  at  the  first  festival  given  at  Stuttgart  in 
honor  of  that  great  poet.  To  this  journal,  which  he  stil!  conducts^ 
he  has  since  contributed  a  great  numl>er  of  critical  papers,  that  for 
the  most  part  have  homo  his  distinctive  marks  of  ability  and  se- 
verity. He  has  also  acquired  celebrity  as  a  poet,  a  civil  historian^ 
and  a  writer  of  travels.  He  has  not,  however,  confined  himself  to 
the  literary  arena  ;  for  many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive political  combatants  of  the  liberal  party,  and  was  made  one  of 
their  representadvea  in  the  lower  house  of  the  parliament  of  Wir- 
temberg,  but  although  liberal  he  is  not  of  the  *'  extremeleft,''  for  he 
opposed  and  denounced  the  association  of  hot-headed  patriots,  that 
arrogantly  assumed  the  name  of  **  junges  Deutschland,"  of  which 
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fraternity  his  former  coadjutor  in  the  editorahip  of  the  Literatur- 
blatt,  and  the  celebrated  Henry  Heine,  were  leading  members.  Mr. 
Menzel  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  journalists  and  political 
writers  in  Germany ;  the  last  of  his  publications  that  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  is  a  volume  that  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  entitled,  "  Europain  Jahr  1840,"  in  which  he  discusses  the 
present  policy  and  the  probable  future  relations  of  the  five  great 
European  powers,  and  replies  to  the  reasoning  in  a  celebrated  work, 
called  the  "  Europaische  Pentarchie,"  that  had  predicted  the  rapid 
ascendency  of  Russia. 

Such  has  been  the  career,  and  such  is  the  present  position  of  the 
author  of  the  work  we  are  now  commenting  upon.  With  these 
opportunities,  and  with  acknowledged  talents  of  a  very  high  order, 
our  readers  may  judge  of  the  probable  value  of  a  book  from  his  pen, 
upon  the  literature,  or  more  properly,  upon  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  his  country.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  a  book  to  be 
read  by  every  one,  who  reads  at  all ;  and  we  regard  its  appearance 
in  an  English  dress,  as  most  opportune  at  this  time,  when  so  much 
is  said  and  written,  and  so  little  understood,  of  Germany  and  the 
Germans.  In  saying  thus  much,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we 
coincide  with  Mr.  Menzel  in  all  his  views,  especially  in  his  esti- 
mate of  many  of  the  great  men  of  Germany;  in  our  opinion,  his 
remarks  upon  Goethe,  Johannes  Mailer,  and  Voss,  betray  too 
much  of  personal  and  malignant  feeling,  to  admit  the  supposition 
of  their  being  fair  criticisms.  But  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  this  work  in  detail ;  had  it  been,  we  should 
have  made  the  chapters  on  philosophy,  religion,  and  the  sciences, 
the  subject  of  especial  remark,  and  generally  of  commendation  ; 
cmd  should  have  singled  out  those  upon  education,  and  upon 
Goethe,  for  censure.  It  is,  however,  as  a  whole,  that  we  have 
spoken  of  it,  and  viewed  it  in  that  light ;  we  repeat — that  it  is 
nch  in  instruction,  and  mainly  on  the  side  of  truth. 

We  have  not  a  copy  of  the  original  at  hand,  and  therefore  can- 
not judge,  by  comparison,  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  translation; 
but  to  those  who  know  the  translator,  no  guaranty  on  this  point  is 
wanting  beyond  his  name.  When  one  considers  the  great  difficul- 
ties of  moulding  into  good  English,  the  long,  involved,  inverted, 
and  infinitely  complex  periods  of  the  German  style  of  writing  gene- 
rally, and  remarks  also,  that  the  style  of  this  author  is  of  more 
than  ordinary  intricacy,  as  shown  by  the  specimen  in  the  preface, 
ho  will  be  satisfied  that  it  must  have  required  uncommon  talent,  as 
well  as  uncommon  patience,  to  have  produced  a  translation  of  so 
much  beauty  and  smoothness  as  that  which  Professor  Felton  has 
given  us.  Such  is  our  impression,  and  we  cannot  but  congratulate 
xhe  reading  community,  both  here  and  in  England,  on  this  valuable 
accession  to  the  literature  of  our  common  language. 
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3.  Social  Destiny  of  Man  ;  or.  Association  and  Reorganization  of 
Industry,  By  Alfred  Brisbane.  Philadelphia :  1840.  C.  F. 
StoUmeyer.     8vo.  pp.  480. 

Association,  in  the  modem  technical  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  of 
the  many  monsters  that  this  age,  prolific  in  such  births,  has  brought 
forth.  It  is  used  to  denote  a  new  constitution  of  society,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  no  longer  to  be  insulated  in  single  fa- 
milies, and  dwell  in  separate  habitations — but  to  be  united  in  groups 
of  many  hundreds  under  a  common  roof.  This  is  the  leading  feature 
in  this  wonderful  plan ;  a  plan  which,  in  Mr.  Brisbane's  opinion, 
entitles  its  inventor,  Charles  Fourier,  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest 
geniuses  that  have  ever  lived,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  all  after  ages, 
as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  social  world.  The  7nodus  operandi  of  his 
mighty  discovery,  is  as  sublime  as  it  is  simple — association  will  ren- 
der industry  attractive^  and  attractive  industry  will  be  a  remedy  for 
all  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  "Fourier,"  says  our  author,  in 
his  preface,  "devoted  nearly  forty  years  of  untiring  and  patient  la- 
bor, to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  a  true  system  of  society,  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  mankind  ;  and  cheap  enough, 
too,  we  should  say,  for  a  discovery  of  such  momentous  consequence, 
compared  with  which,  that  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  movements, 
or  of  the  principle  of  gi-avitation,  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought."  It  was 
shameful,  however,  that  "  he  was  not  comprehended,  and  that  ho  re- 
ceived during.his  life  neither  reward  nor  approbation  for  his  efforts, 
save  the  profound  admiration  of  a  limited  number  of  persons,  who 
had  become  initiated  into  his  theory."  If  profound  admiration  is 
the  proof  of  belonging  to  the  initiated,  surely,  no  one  will  question 
Mr.  Brisbane's  right  to  rank  among  the  number,  for  his  highest  aim^ 
as  manifested  in  his  book,  is  the  glorifying  of  his  master.  He  claims 
for  himself  the  merit  only  of  a  translator  and  commentator,  profess- 
ing to  take  from  Fourier  the  substance  of  his  work,  and  to  add  of 
his  own,  nothing  more  than  Is  requisite  to  bring  the  whole  subject  • 
into  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  and  apply  it  to  the  state  of  things 
in  our  country.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  what  there  is  of 
original  savors  strongly  of  a  more  corrupting  taint  than  can  fairly 
be  charged  to  the  doctrines  of  association.  In  these,  there  is  nothing 
positively  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  humanity ;  they  do  not  require 
the  removal  of  all  moral  restraints,  the  disregard  of  the  nearest  do- 
mestic ties,  and  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  individuals, 
as  do  Owenism,  and  Fanny  Wrightism,  and  agrarianism  in  all  its 
forms.  Their  wickedness  consists  not  so  much  in  a  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  as  in  the  presumptuous  supposi- 
tion of  the  power  of  human  wisdom,  to  avert  the  primeval  curse, 
and  reverse  the  sentence  of  God,  which  condemned  man  to  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  in  sorrow  all  the  days  of  his  life.     We  look 
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upon  Mr.  Fourier  to  have  been  a  well-meaning  and  benevolent 
man,  betrayed  by  his  egregious  vanity  into  a  belief  that  he  was 
charged  with  an  especial  mission,  forthe  rescue  of  his  fellow  beings 
from  the  evils  which  a  false  civilization  and  a  subversive  society,  as 
he  expresses  it,  had  brought  upon  them.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  infatuation,  he  imagined,  in  spite  of  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
and  the  experience  of  the  present,  that  the  scheme  he  had  devised 
would  effect  an  instantaneous  and  universal  reform  of  social  abuses, 
and  an  entire  change  in  the  human  condition.  It  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  remind  him  of  the  failure  of  every  Utopian  scheme  ever 
devised  for  tliis  purpose,  and  even  the  most  forcible  of  all  argu- 
ments, the  influence,  but  partial  and  gradual,  of  Christianity  upon 
the  heart  and  character  of  man,  must  have  been  lost  upon  him ; 
equally  in  vain,  we  judge,  would  be  all  reasoning  with  his  no  less 
visionary  disciple,  who  has  attempted  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
among  us ;  and  therefore,  we  leave  him  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  satisfaction  he  can  derive  from  a  belief  that  his  positions  are  un- 
assailable. As  to  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded  we  need  do 
nothing  more,  than  exhibit  to  them  a  few  of  the  prominent  practi- 
cal points  of  tlie  system,  to  satisfy  them  of  its  folly  and  absurdity. 
We  shall  select  those  which  relate  to  education.  The  single  spring, 
which  gives  movement  to  this  mighty  machine,  it  will  be  recollected, 
is  material  ijidustry  ;  upon  that  alone  depend  the  earliest  training, 
the  after  development,  and  the  final  formation  of  the  human  cha- 
racter. The  first  two  years  of  life  are  the  only  ones  which,  according  to 
this  system,  are  exempt  from  its  industrial  mechanism ;  during  this 
period,  children  are  allowed  to  grow  as  the  lilies  of  the  field,  which 
toil  not  and  spin  not,  but  they  are  allowed  only  a  small  part  of  it, 
for  the  natural,  the  unaided  development  of  their  frames,  and  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  animal  existence. 

"  At  the  age  of  six  months,  the  CTeatest  care  will  be  taken  in  assodalionj  to  de- 
velop and  refine  their  senses,  and  to  give  them  corporal  dexterity  :  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  one  hand  or  ann,  which  renders  the  other  awkward,  ana  in  part  use- 
less, will  be  avoided.  A  correct  ear  for  music  will  also  be  given,  by  sinking 
trios  and  quartettes,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  the  nurseries,  and  by  teachiner 
those  wlio  arc  old  enough  to  march  to  the  sound  of  instruments.  Methods  wiU 
also  be  employed  to  add  accutencss  of  hearing  to  correctness  of  ear,  and  to  give 
to  the  cliild  the  delicacy  of  hearing  of  the  antelope  or  the  Indian  j  the  other  senses 
will  be  developed  and  exercised  in  an  equal  degree." 

The  system  of  classification  begins  from  the  birth  ;  the  first  divi- 
sion embraces  the  period  just  spoken  of,  which  is  called  ^erm,  and 
its  subdivisions  are  sucklings  to  the  age  of  one  year,  and  tceaned 
from  one  to  two.  These  again  are  divided  according  to  character, 
into  the  quiet  or  good  natured — the  restless  or  noi^y — the  turbulent 
or  intractable;  and  the  respective  classes  have  separate  apartments,  so 
that  the  (juiet  will  not  be  annoyed  by  the  noisy  and  the  turbulent, 
and  these  latter  have  the  benefit  of  being  silenced  by  each  others' 
screams;  ''what  other  diversions  will  be  given  to  the  brawleiB,  re- 
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mains  for  the  nurses  to  discover."  Grreat  regard  is  had  to  the  com- 
fort of  these  little  responsibilities  (this  name  is  an  interpolation  of 
our  own,  having  been  accidentally  lefl  out  of  the  author's  nomencla- 
ture) in  other  respects. 

"  There  is  a  serie  of  nurses  and  a  serie  of  nursery  rooms — in  addition  to  the 
cradle,  there  is  an  elastic  mat.  The  mats  are  suspended  upon  frames  about  four 
feet  high  ;  the  children  can  lay  and  roll  upon  them,  but  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  silken  nets.  The  cradles  are  moved  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  so 
that  twenty  can  be  rocked  at  once." 

The  nurses  are  in  constant  attendance,  and  the  mother,  if  she 
chooses,  is  excused  from  her  troublesome  maternal  duties,  and  all 
these  watchful  cares  and  desirable  comforts  are  gratuitously  pro- 
vided for  by  the  association,  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  year, 
when  children  are  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  living ;  at  this  age, 
which  is  denoted  that  of  tratisition  to  indtistrt/,  and  embraces  the 
period  between  two  and  four  and  a  half  years,  they  pass  into  the  or- 
der called  little  comTnenccrs,  and  enter  upon  their  active  labors. 

Surely,  it  required  the  ingenuity  of  a  Frenchman  to  devise  an 
occupation  suited  to  tlicir  capacities  at  that  time,  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  beyond  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  Mr.  Fourier's 
mind,  and  we  here  see  how  happily  he  has  succeeded  : 

"  We  will  take,"  says  he,  "  a  simple  occupation,  like  the  podding  of  peaa. 
which  the  smallest  children  can  perform.  The  room  used  for  the  purpose  will 
contain  an  inclined  table,  on  the  lower  side  of  which  are  several  cavities  j  two 
children,  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  are  sealed  at  the  upper  side ;  they 
pod  the  peas,  which  roll  to  the  lower  side,  where  three  little  commencers  of  the  ages 
of  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  months,  arc  sealed,  who  have  merely  to 
separate  the  smaller  from  the  larger  peas.  The  smallest  are  wanted  for  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  cookery,  the  middle  sized  for  the  more  common  kinds,  and  the  lar- 
gest for  soup.  The  child  of  thirty-five  months,  first  selects  the  smallest  peas,  which 
are  the  most  difficult  to  cull ;  it  passes  all  the  large  and  middled  sized  to  the  next 
cavity,  where  the  child  of  thirty  months  is  seated,  who  shoves  in  turn  to  the  third 
cavity  what  appears  large,  returns  to  the  first  what  appears  small,  and  gathers 
in  a  basket  all  the  middle  sized.  The  child  seated  at  tne  third  cavity,  has  very 
little  to  do ;  it  pushes  back  a  few  middle  sized  peas  to  the  second  child,  and  mere- 
ly collects  in  its  basket  the  larger  ones." 

The  next  order  in  succession  is  that  of  the  initiated,  which  extends 
to  four  and  half  years,  the  limits  of  the  first  industrial  age.  This, 
according  to  Mr.  Fourier,  is  a  highly  interesting  class,  because  "  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  the  child  kiiows  how  to  make  money  ;"  a  merit, 
he  says,  which  must  be  particularly  set  forth.  They  are  now  to  be 
divided  according  to  sexes,  and  engaged  in  occupations  respectively 
appropriate,  wliich  are  chiefly  rural  and  agricultural.  The  system, 
however,  does  not  impose  any  restraint  upon  the  choice  of  occupa- 
tion, by  assigning  distinct  labors  to  the  different  sexes ;  it  only  sup- 
poses that  nature  itself  will  generally  direct  to  a  difference  of  choice. 
Our  author  does  not  go  on  with  a  specification  of  the  appropriate 
industrial  labors  through  all  his  successive  orders,  which  extend  to 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  it  must  be  too  tedious  to  follow  him  if  he 
did ;  we  have  done  enough  to  show,  that  he  relies  upon  one  thing 
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a]one»  his  attractive  industry  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  whole 
work.  Through  all  the  course  of  his  training,  this  attraction  is  ef- 
fected by  means  of  workshops,  tools,  and  implements  of  every  kind, 
employed  as  play-things,  ornaments,  uniforms,  parades,  liberty  of 
choice,  and  variety  of  occupations,  emulation  and  rivalry  between 
indi\'iduals,  and  the  same  between  groups  ;  we  find  not  a  suggestion 
of  the  inculcation  of  any  of  the  higher  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duty,  nor  do  we  find  any  farther  account  of  a  system  of  in- 
tellectual culture,  than  the  general  assertion,  that  afler  nine  years 
of  age,  it  will  receive  the  most  attention. 

One  more  feature  wall  suffice  for  the  development  of  his  plan  of 
education,  and  that  we  shall  give  as  briefly  as  possible.  Mr.  Fou- 
rier, in  carrying  out  his  grand  idea  of  attraction,  as  applied  to  labor, 
recollects  at  last  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  labor,  such  as  clean- 
ing sinks  and  sewers,  destroying  reptiles,  etc.,  etc.,  which  he  is  obli- 
ged to  acknowledge  are  not  only  not  attractive,  but  absolutely  disa- 
greeable, disgusting,  and  degrading,  and  present  an  obstacle  that 
must  be  overcome,  or  "  the  whole  system  of  attractive  industry 
would  fall  prostrate  ;"  and  here  again  he  is  not  cornered ;  he  dis- 
covers that  the  taste  for  dirt  is  strong  in  a  majority  of  children,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  used  as  a  necessary  impulse  to  enlist  them  in 
a  band,  that  for  the  maintenance  of  social  unity ^  will  be  induced  to 
undergo  gaily  the  disgust  connected  with  dirty  work,  and  to  open 
for  themselves,  in  filthy  functions,  "  a  vast  career  of  industrial  glory 
and  unitary  philanthropy."  But  as  "  the  inclination  for  dirt  is 
InU  a  rude  s^crm,  it  must  be  refined  by  the  application  of  two  incen- 
tives, nnitarij  religious  spirit  and  corporation  Jwnory  This  reflection 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  key  stone  of  his  arch,  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Liittle  Hord^^y  "  the  militia  of  God  in  the  ser\dce  of  in- 
dustrial UNITY." 

"  Preservers  of  social  honor,"  says  he,  "  they  will  crush  the  head  of  the  serpent, 
both  in  a  physical  and  moral  sense  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  purge  the  nelds, 
they  will  pur^e  society  of  a  venom  worse  than  that  of  the  viper;  they  will  smo- 
ther, by  the  assumption  of  all  filthy  occupations,  that  pride,  which  in  undervalu- 
ing any  of  the  industrial  classes,  would  tend  to  establish  anew,  distinctions  of 
rank,  and  destroy  general  friendship.  They  arepaid  by  honors  without  end.  In 
important  industrial  enterprises,  they  take  the  lead,  and  receive  from  the  highest 
authorities  the  first  salute.  In  the  temple,  their  place  is  the  altar,  and  in  all  cere- 
monies, they  occupy  the  post  of  honor. 

But  enouG^li ;  we  must  omit  his  details  about  phalanxes,  and  the 
edifices  and  domains  for  their  accommodation,  and  close  with  the 
author's  own  summary  of  his  doctrines  and  substance  of  his  volume, 
which  ho  gives  in  two  short  paragraphs. 

"  Tlie  duty  of  God  is  to  compose  a  social  code,  and  to  reveal  it  to 
man.  It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  he  has 
fulfilled  this  double  duty. 

"  The  duty  of  man,  is  to  search  for  the  divine  code  in  the  study  of 
attraction.  It  is  manifest  that  human  reason  has  not  fulfilled  its 
task.     This  neglect  being  now  repaired,  and  the  passional  code  dis- 
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covered,  it  only  remaios  to  make  an  examination,  and  a  practical 
trial  of  it."  In  closing  ihe  book,  who  will  not  join  in  the  exclama- 
tion of  Mr.  Brisbane  :'  "  How  extraordinary  that  the  world  should 
not  have  made,  by  instinct  or  accident,  during  thirty  centuries  of  sci- 
entific investigation,  this  discovery,  and  that  it  should  have  left  to 
one  individual  the  solution  of  the  vast  problem  of  human  destiny!" 


4.  De  VEtat  its  TraraillcHrs  dans  la  Comnuine  dc  Vira-Magadino, 
Camfam  du  Tesjfin,  Suisse,  etc.  Par  J.  Arriv.\bene.  Bruxclles  : 
1S40.     8vo.  pp.  52. 

Those  persons  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  and  we  are  hap- 
py to  believe  that  their  number  in  tlie  United  States  is  fast  increas- 
ing, may  recollect,  among  the  documents  published  by  order  of  the 
British  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  their  poor  laws,  a  paper  con- 
tainins:  the  results  of  some  very  detailed  statistical  researches,  by  Count 
Arrival>ene,  made  in  the  commu-nc  of  Gaesl>eck,  near  Brussels.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  documents  of  the  sort, 
that  has  ever  been  published ;  and,  as  we  happen  to  know,  has  not 
been  without  its  effect,  in  calling  forth  corresponding  researches  in 
England;  the  principles  adopted  l)eing  that  of  taking  a  small  por- 
tion of  territory,  and  carrying  the  inquiries  concerning  it,  into  the 
minutest  circumstances,  that  can  either  affect  the  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants, or  serve  to  explain  their  character,  or  assist  their  pro- 
gress. 

The  same  Count  Arrivabene,  has  now  published  a  similar  statis- 
tical account  of  the  little  commune  of  Vira-Magadino,  in  the  flourish- 
ing Italo-Svviss  canton  of  Tessino,  a  co//i7/itf/#c  embracing  a  perma- 
nent population  ol  only  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  souls,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  tlie  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  communes  that 
composed  the  whole  canton,  which  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-four  souls.  We  know  few  things 
that  would  be  more  curious,  than  to  compare  the  minute  facts 
Count  AiTival)ene  has  so  well  brought  together,  respecting  these 
little  communes^  with  corresiHindinsf  facts,  respecting  some  village 
of  about  tlie  same  size  in  New  England  or  New  Vork.  But  we 
can  here  give  only  some  of  the  results,  without  the  details,  on  the 
Italian  side,  selecting  those  that  form  the  most  striking  contrasts 
with  our  o^\'n  ex|>erience. 

Marriages  are  rarely  contracted  in  Magadino,  beyond  the  limits 
of  tlie  little  commune  itself;  and  are  most  numerous  in  tlie  winters 
following  an  abundant  hanest,  and  always  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  laborers.  Nearly  all  tlie  heads  of  families,  as  with  us,  are  own- 
ers of  the   soil,   and  live   in  sepai-ate  houses,  the  law  dividing  the 
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estate  of  intestates  equally  among  all  the  children,  and  permitting 
no  entails  ;  but  the  average  value  of  a  house  in  Magadino  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  theaveragc  value  of  the  furniture 
of  a  house  does  not  exceed  sixty  dollars.  The  price  of  day  labor, 
taith  food,  is  seventeen  cents  for  a  man,  and  twelve  cents  for  a  wo- 
man; and  witJunU  food,  double;  but  the  wine  of  the  country  is  al- 
lowed at  each  meal,  and  meat  is  given  at  noon.  The  expense  of  a 
family  of  five  persons  in  clothing  for  a  year  varies  from  twelve  to 
twenty  dollars,  for  the  whole  family ;  there  is  little  forecast  among 
the  inhabitants,  and  many  are  in  debt  from  improvidence.  Intem- 
perance is  frequent— discomfort  and  filth  in  the  houses  universal — 
nobody  puts  money  into  the  Savings-Bank,  though  many  might  do 
so— and  there  are  ninety-six  full  days  of  religious  observance,  in 
which  no  work  is  done,  the  population  being  all  catholic ;  yet 
beggary  is  rare,  so  prosperous  are  they,  on  the  whole,  and  so  easy 
is  it  to  obtain  work.  There  is  only  one  school,  and  that  only  for 
boys.  It  is  kept  by  the  curate.  It  is  free  to  all,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  varies  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  from  thirty 
to  forty,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  increasing;  ignorance,  however,  must 
be  very  general,  under  such  circumstances,  and  very  thorough. 
Few  can  read  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  fewer  care  to  read ; 
hardly  any  can  write.  Still,  oflences  against  property  are  rare — 
offences  against  the  person  more  frequent,  and  chiefly  i^m  intempe- 
rance. The  modes,  and  comforts  or  discomforts  of  their  living,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  all  the  houses,  without  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
perty of  their  owners,  who  have  little  desire  to  rise  or  to  better  tlieir 
condition.  Like  the  whole  canton,  Magadino  enjoys  free  institu- 
tions, and  makes  progress  under  their  influence ;  but  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a  peo])le  are  less  easily  changed  than  its  laws  and  its 
government,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  little  cofumune  have  by  no 
means  learnt  how  to  use  all  the  advantages  offered  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  And  room  for  the  tabular  and  detailed 
statements,  which  have  been  so  carefiilly  collected  by  Count  Arri- 
vabcne ;  and  the  results  of  which  he  has  given  in  a  spirit,  wise,  phi- 
losophical, and  generous.  But  we  can  give  his  concluding  words, 
which  follow  \vliat  he  says  on  the  singularly  untfonn  social  condi- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  canton  of  Tessino  gener-ally,  and  which 
are  as  true  in  one  part  of  the  world  as  in  another. 

"  \Ve  know  not  that  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  social  condition 
which  will  satisfy  all,  and  which  will  assign  and  preserve  to  each  an 
equal  share  of  the  common  property.  Let,  however,  all  who  like 
to  find  this  Utopia,  seek  ft)r  it  if  they  will ;  but  let  not  those  who 
fancy  they  have  discovered  it,  undertake  to  compel  its  adoption  by 
their  fellow-men.  What  we  surely  know  is,  tliat  there  are  means 
of  social  advancement  which  are  recognised  and  proved,  and  which 
suit  the  temperament  and  condition  of  all ;  they  are,  religion, 
freedom,  education,  knowledge ;  and  we  conclude  by  offering  our 
prayers,  that  those  who,  by  their  position,  haye  these  great 
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in  their  hands,  may  employ  them  with  vigor,  with  discrimination^ 
and  with  perseverance." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  similar  inquiries  should  be  made, 
in  the  same  spirit,  about  our  own  villages,  and  their  results  jmblish- 
ed.  They  would  do  moi  e  to  give  a  knowledge  of  our  true  condition, 
and  furnish  us  with  better  data  to  improve  it,  tjian  all  the  books  of 
travels  that  have  been  printed  about  us,  since  we  existed  as  a  nation. 


5.  An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  British  Aindrica^  etc^ 
etc.  By  Hugh  Murray,  F.  R.  S.  E.  In  Two  Volumes.  New 
York :  Harper  and  Brothers,     pp.  312,  290. 

These  neatly  printed  volumes,  form  Nos.  101  to  102  of  the 
Family  Library,  which  has  for  some  years  past  been  issuing  from 
the  press  of  the  enterprising  publishers,  whose  names  are  an- 
nexed. The  present  publication  consists  of  not  a  mere  reprint  of 
Murray's  work,  but  one  to  which  the  labor  of  an  American  editor 
has  been  given,  so  condensing  the  work  **  as  to  retain,' '  says  the 
preface,  "  all  that  was  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disencum* 
ber  it  of  those  parts  which  were  of  inferior  importance,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  it,  as  a  whole,  less  interesting,  without  being 
more  useful  to  tlie  general  reader."  In  this  object  we  think  they 
have  succeeded,  and  can  therefore  cordially  recommend  the  work, 
as  one  both  carefully  prepared  and  skilfully  revised,  and  as  contain* 
ing  matter  alike  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  early  narratives 
of  discoverers  and  settlers,  with  their  romantic  adventures,  are 
also  happily  introduced  to  diversify  and  enliven  graver  matters,  and 
to  make  the  work  as  taking  to  the  young,  as  it  will  be  found  instruc- 
tive to  its  older  readers. 

To  us,  as  Americans  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  this 
work  is  little  (if  at  all)  less  interesting  than  to  the  British  public. 
Whatever  be  the  political  condition  of  those  countries,  they  can 
never  cease  to  be  our  neighbors,  and  that  on  a  frontier  of  near 
four  thousand  miles,  a  greater  frontier  than  any  empire  since  the 
Roman  fell,  and  greater,  by  far,  than  any  two  nations  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ever  had  for  a  common  border  between  them.  What 
British  America  is,  therefore,  and  what  it  will  be,  are  questions 
that  can  never  be  uninteresting  to  us.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  they  are 
advancing  rapidly  into  strength,  "pari  passu**  with  ourselves,  and 
must  grow  up  eventually  into  a  great  empire.  This,  at  least,  is 
easy  to  foresee.  The  extent  of  territory  of  British  America,  in- 
cluding that  only  which  may  be  considered  productive,  is  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  united ;  while 
the  port'nn  of  it  which  may  now  be  considered  as  under  even  im- 
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perfect  cultivation,  does  not  exceed  one  fiflieth  of  its  surface.  Its 
population  already  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half,  though  of  this 
number  probably  one  tUird  are  of  French  descent ;  namely,  the 
Habitant  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  Acadiens  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Its  exports,  Tiotwithstanding  the  large  propor- 
tion of  unproductive  consumers  its  population  contains,  arising 
from  the  numbers  of  the  militaiy  and  its  recent  emigrants,  already 
exceed  c£2,700,000 ;  while  its  imports,  with  that  disparity  which 
has  always  been  found  to  belong  to  colonies  and  new  countries, 
goes  far  beyond  what  the  country  would  seem  to  pay  for,  and 
reaches  the  amount  of  c£3,320,000. 

Upon  all  disputed  questions,  whether  local  or  national,  Mr. 
Murray's  tone  is  that  of  prudence  and  conciliation.  The  time, 
indeed,  is  past,  for  any  other — for  the  government  of  colonics  by 
a  mother  country  against  their  will,  of  all,  at  least,  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  in  their  veins,  as  the  Canadas  have  —  and  if  England 
is  to  retain  her  American  colonies  in  obedience,  it  can  only  be  by 
retaining  them  first  in  attachment  to  her. 

It  is  a  high  speculation,  although  one  that  m  ardent  minds  might 
lead  to  dangerous  conclusions,  to  look  into  the  future  condition  of 
these  now  British  Provinces,  after  that  they  shall  have  peacefully 
(as  we  both  trust  and  believe)  terminated  their  political  dependence 
upon  Europe.  In  what  relation  will  they  then  stand  to  the  United 
States  ]  friendly  or  hostile  1  Apart  from  us,  or  united  with  us  1 
It  is  a  grave  inquiry,  and  although  lying  in  the  dark  womb  of  futurity, 
yet  still  is  it  we  think  not  without  some  light  from  both  the  past  and 
passing  experience  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  in  analogous 
cases.  We  may  ourselves  be  in  error,  or  over  sanguine,  and  yet 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  coming  age  is  verging  to  a  great  dis- 
covery, or  rather  improvement,  in  government ;  and  that  is,  the 
possibility  of  an  indefinite  extension,  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
race  or  family  of  men,  of  national  sovereignty,  so  far  as  the  external 
ijuestions  of  peace,  and  war,  and  commerce,  are  concerned,  com- 
bined with  local  sovereignties,  which  shall  be  left  complete  for  all 
the  j)uri)oses  of  internal  government.  To  apply  the  principle  — 
all  of  Saxon  race  in  northern  America,  all  who  speak  the  language 
of  Shaks]>eare  and  Bacon,  and  have  grown  up  on  the  common 
law  of  England,  may  thus  constitute,  so  far  as  their  relations  to  the 
old  world  are  concerned,  a  republic  of  American  states,  onb 
AND  UNDIVIDED.  The  discussioD  of  the  question  is,  however,  not 
in  place  here,  and  we  conclude  with  again  recommending  these 
unpretending  volumes  to  all  who  desire  much  knowledge  in  little 
bulk,  and  that  upon  matters  which  to  us,  as  Americans,  are  full 
both  of  interest  and  instruction. 
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6*  Bacclms — An  Exsai/  on  the  Niaiurt*^  Causes ^  Effects ^  and  Cure  of 
Intemjicrance.  By  Kalph  Barnes  Grindrod.  First  American, 
from  the  third  Englbh  edition,  by  Charles  C.  Lee,  A,  M,>  M.  D* 
New  York  ;  1S40*     J,  and  H»  G.  Langley,     12mo.  pp.  512. 

Tsis  essay  gained  the  prize  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Tempe- 
tanco  Society  iti  1838,  agomst  twenty  or  more  competitors,  and  since 
its  publication,  the  award  has  been  confirmed  by  the  universal  sen- 
timents of  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  received. 

The  subject  is  here  treated  with  great  ability,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent research,  sho\%*n  by  the  vast  amount  of  curious  facts  brought 
together  to  illustrate  ii ;  but  our  present  purpose  will  allow  us  to 
give  only  a  general  notice  of  tiie  plan  of  the  work. 

After  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  intem- 
perance, with  ^vhich  it  commences,  nearly  seventy  pages  are  de- 
voted to  its  history,  beginnitig  with  the  earliest  recorded  instances 
of  intoxication  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament;  tracing  it  among 
the  Thi"acian3,  Scytliians,  Persians,  Greek is,  Romans,  Parthians, 
Carthaginians,  etc.;  and  following  the  examination  through  the 
civilizetl  nations  and  savage  tribes  of  modem  times.  Not  the  least 
inleresiing  of  this  part  of  the  essay,  is  the  union  of  intemperance 
with  teligious  ceremonies,  into  whicht  among  the  healnens,  it 
largely  entered  ;  and  the  coonexion  of  some  popular  modes  of  cele- 
brating certain  christian  festivals  with  those  ancient  rites.  For  the 
great  number  of  historical  facts,  we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself, 
and  richly  will  it  repay  the  perusal. 

Intemperance,  considerea  in  a  national  point  of  view,  fi>llow8 
next,  aud  is  succeeded  by  an  inquiry  into  its  ellecta  on  the  moral 
and  intellectual  powers.  The  pages  of  ancient  and  modem  history 
contribute  each  their  portion,  to  fill  up  this  truly  pitiable  and  dis- 
gusting picture  of  sell-induced  degradation.  This  is  followed  by 
the  cxaminaiioo  of  the  moral  and  physical  causes  of  intempenmcet 

The  elaborate  history  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  nature  and 
combination  of  alcohol,  give  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ingenuity  of' 
mankind,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  forming  inebriating  com- 
pounds. It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  basis  on  which  the  whola 
argument  against  the  use  of  intoxicatinej  drinks  rests,  is  too  firm  to 
need  the  additional  support  of  the  doubtful  fact,  that  as  the  process 
of  vinous  fermentation  is  the  first  step  of  vegetable  decomposition, 
wine  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  **  good  creature  of  God,*' 
Dr.  Lee,  in  a  note>  (p.  241,)  seems  almost  to  rest  his  cause  on  this 
fact,  averring  that  wine  is  a  creature  of  art,  and  needs  great  skill  in 
its  manufacture.  That  this  is  not  always  so,  we  have  proof  in  tho 
fact  that  the  juice  of  the  rich  Catawba  grape,  indigenous  to  our 
Southern  states,  will  undergo  spontaneous  fermeniation  in  the  fruit, 
and  acquire  all  the  ilavor  and  exhilirating  qualitiea  of  Madeira 
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wine,  with  no  other  interference  than  the  separation  of  the  fruit 
from  the  vino. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  rice  of  inebria- 
tion— a  sad  sum  of  human  suffering — occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  work,  but  of  which  it  is  in  vain  tor  us  to  attempt  the  analysis. 

The  fallacy  of  popular  objections,  and  the  means  employed  to 
remove  the  habits  of  intemperance,  follow  next.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  temperance  among 
the  Hebrews  and  primitive  Christians  ;  the  means  employed  in  va- 
rious ages  and  countries  to  remove  intemperance ;  and  closes  with 
the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  a  legal  point  of  view. 

A  highly  interesting  and  valuable  appendix  is  added  by  the  Ame- 
rican editor,  containing  the  "  History  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  the 
United  States,"  and  embracing  a  number  of  other  topics  connected 
with  the  subject,  which  renders  the  work  more  valuable  to  the  Ame- 
rican reader,  while  it  makes  the  essay  more  complete  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intemperance  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared.  An  excellent 
letter  from  Professor  J.  W.  Francis,  on  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
drunkenness,  supplies  also  a  deficiency  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
remarkable  both  for  its  graphic  description  and  accuracy  of  detaiL 
The  work  is  well  printed,  and  adds  another  to  the  several  recent 
proofs  which  these  enterprising  publishers  have  shown  of  good  taste 
m  the  art. 


7.  Revue  Nationale  de  Belgique.    Bruxelles  :  1839.    Vol.  1.  8vo. 

Belgium,  which  is  rising  fast  into  a  consequence,  predicted  alike 
by  men  so  opposite  as  Bonaparte  and  Niebuhr,  and  which  is  becoming 
daily  more  important  to  tlie  United  States  by  its  commerce,  is  yet 
so  little  known  among  us,  that  we  have  read  with  much  interest 
and  surprise  many  facts  contained  in  the  numbers  thus  far  publish- 
ed of  the  truly  national  Review,  whose  title  is  placed  at  Uie  head 
of  this  article.  Its  editor,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Devaux,  one  of 
the  deputies  to  the  Belgian  chamber  of  representatives,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  distinguished  men  of  his  country.  The  arti- 
cles it  contains,  especially  its  admirable  introduction,  and  whatever 
relates  properly  and  strictly  to  Belgium,  are  written  with  much 
ability.  We  would  instance  among  them  the  discission  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Belgium,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  Philip  II. ;  that  on 
the  Barrier  treaty,  which  above  a  century  ago  transfeiTed  Belgium 
from  Spain  to  Austria ;  and  those  on  the  present  politics  of  the 
country,  especially  one  on  the  catholics  and  the  liberals — all  of 
which  are  acute  and  powerful.  Those  on  the  manufacture  of 
linens,  just  undergoing  a  revolution  from  die  introduction  ofma- 
dnnery  intoEngland,  and  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  which  our 
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own  country  is  always  involved,  may  be  read  with  profit  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  we  commend  the  Review  to  all  who 
wish  to  know  any  thing  about  the  present  condition  or  the  future 
prospects  of  the  rich  and  important  country  to  whose  great  inte- 
rests it  is  devoted,  with  a  patriotic  zeal  that  is  truly  respectable. 


8.    Tiffo  Years  before  the  Mast ;  a  Perstmal  Narrative  of  Life  at 
Sea.    New  York :  1840.    Harper  and  Brothers.   12mo.  pp.  483. 

Truth — ^plain,  honest,  unvarnished  truth,  is  the  stamp  upon 
every  page  of  this  most  attractive  volume,  and  gives  to  it  such 
a  charm,  that  the  every-day  incidents  of  a  sea  life,  and  a  common 
trading  voyage  up  and  down  the  coast  of  California,  which  it  nar- 
rates, excite  an  interest  in  the  reader,  far  beyond  that  of  most  tales 
of  fiction.  It  is  a  picture  drawn  wholly  from  nature — from  begin- 
ning to  end,  there  is  not  a  touch,  or  a  trait,  or  a  color,  of  the  ideal, 
and  this  evidently,  not  because  the  author  wanted  imagination,  but 
because  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the  severe  law  of  restraining 
it,  and  adhering  scrupulously  to  facts.  We  never  read  a  book  of 
more  singleness  of  purpose — its  professed  design  of  presenting  "the 
life  of  a  common  sailor  as  it  really  is,''  is  carried  out  with  the  most 
unvarying  fidelity,  and  at  the  same  time  with  masterly  spirit.  The 
author,  had  he  aimed  at  effect,  might  have  wrought  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  his  reader  at  the  outset,  by  an  account  of  his  previous  posi- 
tion in  society,  the  refinements  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  the  superior  education  he  had  received  ;  but  he  employs  no 
such  artifices ;  nothing  could  be  more  direct  and  unpretending  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  story  begins — the  past  is  introduced  only 
as  far  as  is  requisite  to  exhibit  the  transformation  he  is  now  under- 
going, and  the  new  scene,  and  new  characters,  are  at  once 
brought  on  with  the  vividness  of  reality.  We  feel  sure  that  no  one 
can  read  the  first  page  of  this  narrative,  and  lay  it  aside  until  it  is 
finished  ;  and  as  we  wish  to  do  both  our  readers  and  the  author  a 
service,  we  here  extract  it : 

"  The  fourteenth  of  August  was  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  sailing  of  the  brig 
Pilgrim,  on  her  voyage  from  Boston  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  western  coast  of 
North  America.  As  she  was  to  get  under  weigh  early  in  the  afternoon,  I  made 
my  appearance  on  board  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  full  sea-rig,  and  with  my  chest, 
containing  an  outfit  for  a  two  or  three  years'  voyajs^e,  which  I  had  Undertaken 
from  a  determination  to  cure,  if  possible,  by  an  entire  change  of  life,  and  by  a 
long  absence  from  books  and  study,  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  had  obliged 
me  to  give  up  my  pursuits,  and  which  no  medical  aid  seemed  likely  to  cure. 

"  The  change  from  the  tight  dress  coat,  silk  cap,  and  kid  gloves,  of  an  under- 

fraduate  at  Cambridge,  to  the  loose  duck  trowsers,  checked  shirt,  and  tarpaulin 
at  of  a  sailor,  though  somewhat  of  a  transformation,  was  soon  made,  andl  sup- 
posed that  I  ihonki  pass  very  weUfiur  a  j«qk  tar.    But  it  is  imposaiUe  to  deeeive 
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the  practised  eye  in  these  matters;  and  while  I  supposed  myself  to  be  looking  as 
salt  as  Neptune  himself,  I  was,  no  doubt,  known  for  a  landsman  by  every  one  on 
board  as  soon  as  I  hove  in  sight.  A  sailor  has  a  peculiar  cut  to  his  clothes,  and  a 
way  of  wearinff  them,  which  a  green  hand  can  never  get.  The  trowsers, 
tight  round  the  hips,  and  thence  hanging  long  and  loose  round  the  feet,  a  supera- 
bundance of  checked  shirt,  a  low-crown^,  well  varnished  black  hat,  worn  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  with  half  a  fathom  of  black  riband  hanging  over  the  left  eye,  and 
a  peculiar  tie  to  the  black  silk  neckerchief,  with  sundry  other  minutiae,  are  signs, 
the  want  of  which  betray  the  beginner,  at  once.  Beside  the  points  in  my  dress 
which  were  out  of  the  way,  doubtless  my  complexion  and  hands  were  enough  to 
distinguish  me  from  the  regular  5a2/,  who,  with  a  sunburnt  cheek,  wide  step,  and 
rolling  gait,  swings  his  bronzed  and  toughened  hands  athw art-ships,  half  open, 
as  though  just  ready  to  grasp  a  rope.*' 

One  will  hardly  read  a  second  page  of  the  narrative  without  per- 
ceiving that  the  transformation  is  completely  effected  in  the  first 
twenty  four-hours  of  the  young  sailor's  life.  He  has  no  sentimen- 
tality on  taking  leave  of  his  friends,  no  palaver  about  "  longing,  lin- 
gering looks"  cast  back  upon  the  receding  shores ;  **  for  such  things," 
he  says,  and  says  truly,  '*  no  time  is  allowed  on  board  ship ;"  he  simply 
takes  a  last  look  at  the  city,  bids  **  good  night"  to  his  native  land,  and 
goes  about  his  duty.  We  scarcely  know  a  more  heart  sinkiug  moment 
fiian  the  coming  on  of  the  first  night  of  darkness  of  a  first  voyage  be- 
fore the  mast,  to  a  youth  accustomed  to  comforts  and  kindness  at 
home.  The  surrounding  waste  of  water,  the  wretched  feeling  of 
seasickness,  the  harsh  tones  of  the  captain  and  officers,  the  coarse 
jokes  of  the  sailors,  the  disagreeable  food,  the  dark  and  damp  and 
dirty  sleepingroom,  and  above  all  the  division  of  the  ere  winto  watches, 
which  tells  him  that  he  can  never  have  at  best  but  four  hours  ob- 
livion of  such  a  sea  of  troubles ;  these  are  some  of  the  many  mise- 
ries, which  make  up  the  full  measure  of  the  suffering.  Captains 
of  ships  are  necessarily  autocrats ;  in  addition,  they  are  often  tyrants 
and  brutes,  and  as  their  sailors  are  dependant  upon  their  mercy  for 
every  thing  short  of  life,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
them  to  know  what  they  have  to  hope  and  fear,  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  upon  the  blue  waters.  In  the  case  before  us  it  seems,  they 
were  not  left  long  in  suspense;  their  commander  had  his  crew  mus- 
tered, as  soon  as  the  ship  was  well  clear  of  port,  and  then  "  walk- 
ing the  quarter  deck  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  dropping  the 
words  out  l)etween  the  puffs,"  he  made  them  the  following  eloquent 
speech,  sufficiently  significant  per  se, 

"  Now,  my  men,  we  have  be^n  a  long  voyage.  If  we  get  along  well  together, 
we  shall  have  a  comfortable  time ;  if  we  don't,  we  shall  have  ImU  afloat.  All 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  obey  your  orders  and  do  your  duty  like  men — then  you'll 
fare  weU  enough ;  if  you  don't,  you'll  fare  hard  enough — I  can  tell  you.  If  we 
pulltogether,  you'll  find  me  a  clever  fellow;  if  we  don't,  you'll  find  me  n.blcadif 
rascal.     That's  all  I've  got  to  say.    Go  below,  the  larboard  watch !" 

It  may  be  difficult  to  make  it  appear,  that  a  volume  of  five  hun- 
dred pages,  entirely  filled  with  nautical  details,  and  the  common 
oocnrrencei  of  traffic  with  a  rude  people,  can  Iw  interesting  and 
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instructive,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  all  who  read  it  will  be  of  our 
opinion.  It  gives  us  a  juster  estimate,  than  is  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of  a  class  of  men,  who  are  commonly 
represented  on  the  one  hand  as  all  generosity  and  nobleness  of 
feeling,  and  on  the  other  as  depraved  and  degraded  in  the  extreme. 
We  here  see  them  as  they  are,  a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  like 
mankind  in  general,  with  no  other  peculiarities  than  such  as  natu- 
rally result  from  their  habits  of  life.  Their  cause  and  their  claims 
are  ably  and  justly  stated,  and  the  author  has  entitled  himself  to 
the  warmest  Uianks  of  ship  owners,  ship  masters,  sailors,  and  all 
others  concerned  in  navigation,  for  the  dispassionate  and  impartial 
manner  in  which  he  has  represented  the  existing  grievances  in  our 
merchant  service,  and  pointed  out  their  remedies.  Most  clearly  has 
ho  shown  the  absurdity  of  the  common  notion,  that  sailors  cannot  bear 
good  treatment ;  and  while  he  pleads  most  earnestly  and  feelingly 
for  the  exercise  of  greater  humanity  towards  them,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  his  book  encouraging  insubordination,  or  denying  the  ne- 
cessity of  severe  discipline  at  sea. 

This  book  deserves  especial  commendation  on  another  account ; 
it  is  calculated  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  our  youth. 
There  arc  many  among  them  who,  under  various  circumstances, 
look  to  a  long  voyage  as  the  summit  of  their  wishes ;  either  as  a 
dernier  resort,  after  a  career  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  or  an 
emancipation  from  paternal  restraint,  or  an  occasion  of  gratifying 
a  spirit  of  adventure  and  a  love  of  romance,  or  as  a  relief  from  the 
ennui  of  an  idle  life,  or  the  disgust  of  an  uncongenial  occupation. 
The  account  here  given  of  "  two  years  before  the  mast,"  will  serve 
to  dissipate  all  the  illusions  about  the  sea,  which  most  young  men 
arc  wont  to  cherish ;  they  will  learn  from  it,  that  the  forecastle  of 
a  ship  is  the  most  undesirable  of  all  asylums,  to  any  one  who  has 
had  even  but  a  moderate  share  of  comforts  at  home;  and  be  con- 
vinced, that  no  reasonable  man  will  choose  it  for  his  dwelling  place, 
unless  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  "  follow  the  sea,''  and  get  upon 
the  weather-side  of  the  quarter  deck  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  might  select  various  passages  from  this  truly  delightful 
volume,  of  great  literary  beauty,  which  would  show  the  author's 
command  of  language,  and  powers  in  description,  to  be  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  and  the  justness  oi 
his  views  ;  but  to  do  this,  we  must  extend  our  notice  of  it  far  be- 
yond its  proper  limits.  We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  give  our 
readers  some  general  notions  of  the  character  and  excellencies  of 
this  work,  and  as  we  are  fully  sensible  that  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  perusal  of  it  will  enable  them  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of 
its  peculiar  merits,  wo  must  here  take  our  leave  of  it,  earnestly  in- 
viting all  who  are  seeking  for  wisdom,  to  read  for  themselves,  giv- 
ing them  our  strongest  assurances  that  it  will  be  time  profitably  and 
pleasantly  employed. 
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9.   The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  hy  his  son,  John  C.  Hamil- 
ton.    Vol.  II.     New  York :  1840.     D.  Appleton  and  Co.    Sva 

Our  present  reference  to  the  above  volume  is  simply  to  note  its 
appearance,  and  to  turn  public  attention  to  it.  It  is  not  by  such 
casual  comment  that  justice  could  be  done  by  us,  either  to  the  sub- 
ject or  the  merits  of  the  work.  An  ampler  article  upon  it,  already 
prepared,  which  is  excluded  from  the  present  number,  throug^h 
press  of  pre-engaged  matter,  may  be  expected  in  our  next.  In  the 
meantime,  we  earnestly  commend  to  the  American  public  the  pre- 
sent volume,  as  fully  justifying  the  anxiety  with  which  its  long 
delayed  appearance  has  been  looked  for,  and  as  elevating  even  be- 
yond his  first,  the  opinion  then  awakened  of  the  talents  of  the 
oiographer  of  Hamilton.  They  are,  in  truth,  here  called  to  a  higher 
test;  coming  down,  as  the  volume  does,  to  the  actual  adoption  of 
the  constitution  in  1787,  it  comprehends  many  of  the  most  arduous 
and  exciting  contests  to  which  Hamilton  was  ever  called ;  and  lay- 
ing, as  they  do,  at  the  foundation  of  the  life-long  hostility  then 
awakened  against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  anti-federal  party,  de- 
manded from  his  biographer  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  research 
and  sound  judgment,  to  bring  out  the  real  truth  of  facts.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  this  with  the  zeal  of  a 
son,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  fidelity  of  the  historian,  and 
that  his  volume,  therefore,  in  addition  to  its  eeneral  historic  interest, 
carries  with  it  the  farther  claim  of  being  a  full  and  triumphant  vin- 
^cation  of  the  policy  and  measures  of  the  high-toned  federal  party 
of  that  day,  in  tlie  formation  and  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. As  such,  we  cordially  recommend  this  volume,  more  espe- 
cially in  these  degenerate  days,  when  the  value  of  the  Union  is 
again  meted  out  and  weighed,  too  often,  alas!  by  the  forgetful  sons 
of  the  very  men  who  then  labored  and  fought  to  establish  it.  It  is 
well  that  they  should  sometimes  look  back  to  what  their  fathers 
thought  and  said  on  this  subject,  and  loam  wisdom  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  past  experience,  rather  than  from  what  so  many  seem  will- 
ing to  try,  the  results  of  new  experiments. 


10.  The  Papers  of  James  Madisgn,  jmhlished  under  the  superinien' 
dence  of  Henry  D.  Gilpin.  Washington :  1840.  Langtree  and 
0*Sullivan.     3  vols.  8vo. 

We  notice  this  important  publication  here,  in  connexion  with 
the  preceding,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saying,  that  it  has  not  been 
neglected.  Constituting  an  essential  portion  of  the  materials  of  our 
history,  in  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  it  is  entitled  to  particular 
attention  and  examination.  Immediately  upon  its  appearance,  we 
took  the  necessary  measures  for  this  purpose,  ana  we  are  now 
enabled  to  promise  our  readers  a  carefuUy  prepared  paper  upon  it, 
in  the  next  number  of  our  joumaL 
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